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PREFACE. 


An attempt has been made in this book to present to the 
reader in a detailed and comprehensive manner, ^the History of 
the Early Dynasties of Andhradcs'a, from the downfall of the 
^tavahanas, or Imperial Andhras as they are also called, to the 
establishment of the Eastern Ca]ukya dynasty : that is to say, 
from the beginning of the third century after Christ to the close 
of the first quarter of the seventh century. Here is put forward 
for the first time a frame-work of chronology covering not only 
the history of Andhrades'a but also all the contemporary 
dynasties of Daksiriapatha and South India, known to epigraphy. 
Tlie book deals with the rise and fall of the Imperial Iksvakus, 
the Pallava dominion in southern Andhradgs^a, the shortlived 
Brhatphalayanas, the Anandas, the §alahkayanas, the Imperial 
VisQuku^dins, the Vasisthas and the Matharas or Pitrbhaktas ; 
besides the Kadambas, the Jahnaviyas, the Imperial Vakatakas, 
the Sailodbhavas, the Eastern Gahgas, the Kings of Sarabhapura 
and several others. In this book I have used the name Andhra- 
ds^a with the short vowel in the first syllable as I found it so in 
literature and in inscriptions from the time of the Aitarsya 
Bruhma'fjM down to the fifteenth century. 1 consider the long 
vowel in the name to be an anachronism in the early period ; 
and I hope that hereafter the name of the country will be 
pronounced as Andhrades^a and not as Andhradgs'a. 

I have pursued historical research as a hobby, as a labour 
of love, for nearly two decades. I have read most of the works 
on the subject, and now I present this framework of dynastic 
annals and political vicissitudes of ancient Andhra in a fresh 
and original setting. I believe that the chronology of the 
Early Dynasties of Andhradgsfa cannot be studied in isolation 
but only with reference to the history of the well known 
contemporary dynasties of Daksipapatha and South India. In 
doing so, 1 have had necessarily to differ from the conclusions 
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of my predecessors in the field, and I have shown adequate 
reasons for differing from them* The volume of the divergence 
of opinion throughout has been so great that I felt that a re- 
construction of the early history of the Deccan and South India 
with particular reference to Andhra has been called for. I have 
however approached the subject without any prejudices or 
predilections ; and I trust the book will be received with the 
attention it deserves at the hands of all scholars. 

1 am greatly indebted to Bka^ddhnraka Sri Vavilla 
Venkateswara Sastrulu garu, who has readily undertaken 
the publication of this book; and 1 wish to thank the 
Manager of the Vavilla Press, for the unfailing courtesy and 
promptness with which he has executed the printmg of this 
book. I am grateful to Rao Bahadur Kasinath NArayan 
Dikshit, M.A., F.R.A S.B., Ditector-G eneral of Archaeology in 
India, for his kind permission to reproduce the illustrations 
of the ancient monuments of Andhra that appear in this 
book. I also wish to express my indebtedness to Prof. N. R. 
Kedari Rao of the Government Arts College, Rajahmundry, 
for his assistance in reading the proofs and for many valuable 
suggestions. 


BajahmundrYi 
February 1 1942. 


B. V. Krishna Rao. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Andhradesa 

The object of this introductory chapter is to give a 
geographical description of Andhradesa, as the foundation for 
the historical chapters which follow. In this we shall make 
a brief topographical survey of the country, descrfbe the people 
and their language and consider it as a whole in order to place 
the historical facts in proper perspective. 

.^Andhradesa or Andhra simply is the ancient name of the 
eastern part of the Deccan plateau, the surface of which, from 
the foot of the Balaghat Range and the Ajanta Ghats, falls 
eastward to a long double range of mountains called Malai in 
the language of the country and the Eastern Ghats in modern 
usage, and thence to the sea coast. The table-land of Andhra 
is bounded by the river Manjlra on the west and by the Eastern 
Ghats on the east. Between the Eastern Ghats and the sea 
coast there is a belt of low fertile land, made rich by the deltas 
of the Godavari and the Krsna and other large rivers flowing 
through it. Thus the geography of Andhradesa is of a simple 
design. It consists of a long range of mountains, running with 
occasional breaks from north-east to south-west, and dividing 
the country into two distinct regions, the region of the tableland 
on the west and the region of the coast-strip on the east. • 

^Andhradesa is a land of rivers that flow from the 
north-west to the south-east and flow into the Bay of Bengal. 
The most notable of them are the Godavari on the north and 
the Krsna on the south. The general course of these great 
rivers is long and fairly straight run from their sources in the 
Western Ghats down the eastward slope of the plateau, with a 
break in the Eastern Ghats and then a descending flow across 
the coast-strip to the sea, ending in fertile deltas. The first 
great tributary of the Godavari is the river Manjlra, which 
flows into it on the right bank at a point where it emerges 
from the Balaghat Range. At the spot where it takes a 
south-eastward turn, the Godavari receives on the left bank 
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another feeder, the Pra^ahita, itself a large river, made up 
of the waters of the Wainganga (Vgnl-Ganga) from the north, 
the Wardha (Varada) from the north-west and the Painganga 
(Pina-Ganga) from the west. A little below this point, the 
Indravati flows into the Godavari from the north-east, rising 
somewhere in the Eastern Ghats on the western slopes of 
the Mahendragiri Range. The last important feeder that 
comes into <the Godjlvari is the SabarT. Thereafter, the 
river cuts through the Eastern Ghats, locally called 
Papi-konclalu (Bison Hills), forcing a passage between them 
and penetrating by an almost precipitious gorge to the very 
heart of the range. The scenery of this gorge is famous for 
its magnificent beauty. 

^The Krsna, too, rises in the Western Ghats, not far frqm 
the sea) and flows eastward across the Deccan plateau; 
except the first part of its run and near the point where 
it cuts the Eastern Ghats and where it crosses the coast-belt, its 
general course is southward. One of its large tributaries 
is the Bhima or Bhimarathi, which rises also in the Western 
Ghats and flows south-east to fall into it on the left bank at a 
place half-way across the plateau. The Tungabhadra is another 
large river which joins the Krsna on the right bank a little 
farther down, carrying the drainage of the northern slopes of 
the Mysore uplands. Then come, in order from west to east, 
large streams, the Dindi, the Musi and the Muni, joining the 
Krsna on the left bank. They rise somewhere in the uplands 
on the north and bring the drainage of the eastern slopes of the 
Deccan plateau. A little farther down the confluence of the 
Tungabhadra, the Krsna penetrates through the forest clad 
ranges of the Eastern Ghats, locally called Erramala and 
Nallamala, and flows in a north-easterly direction to the point 
where it receives the feeder, the Musi. At Bezwada again the 
Krsna breaks through the gorge in the Eastern Ghats and splits 
up into a number of branches forming the delta.’ 

The other important rivers of the country, in order from 
south to north, are the Pinakini (Penna) or North Pennar, the 
Pateru, the Manneru, the Gun^lakamma or the Brahmakujp^b 
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the Barada, the Vams'adhara, the Nagavali and lastly the 
Ijisikulya. All these rivers, except the Pinakini, rise on the high 
grounds of the liastern Ghats, and flowing eastward fall into 
the 13ay of Bengal. I he Pinakini rises in the uplands of Mysore, 
flows down the northward slope and then taking abruptly an 
eastward course through the table-land of the Carnatic or the 
southern edge of the Deccan, breaks through a gap in the Eastern 
Ghats, locally called Vcli-koJidalu, and enters th^seuat a point 
roughly a hundred and fifty miles to the south from the mouth 
of the Krsna. 

^The deltas of the Godavari and the Krsna almost touch 

• • • 

each other. Owing to the enormous volume of sand and silt, 
which the two large rivers bring from the table-land on the 
west, the deltas were lormed. Planked on either side by these 
deltas, lay the low ground which in course of long centuries 
became the bed oi a huge lake. It is known as the Kolanu or 
Kolleru (Colair). It is of considerable importance, and well 
known in the early history of the Andhra country. It is about 
fifty square miles in extent and studded ^with numerous 
islands and fishing villages.' 

^The Godavari and the Krsna are deeply trenched in the 
valleys between the bounding spurs of the Eastern Ghats. 
They have gradual descending courses as they flow eastward, 
which make tnem suitable lor navigation for hundreds ot miles, 
from their mouths into the interior.' Along the great sea-coast 
ol Andhra, which extends for about four hundred miles, there 
flourished rich sea-ports at the mouths of the large rivers and 
deep saltwater creeks, which encouraged navigation, colonisation 
and commercial enterprise, and bred a race of hardy and 
adventurous seamen. ^ in ancient times, the Godavari and the 
K^'s^a and their great tributaries were navigable and afforded 
means of easy communication Irom the sea to the inland and 
between one part ol the country and another.' 

The vast sloping table-land flanked by the Eastern Ghats, 
Vrith its dry soil and little rainfall, with its majestic, large and 
ever flowing rivers and with extremes of climate in the hot and 
cold seasons, on the one side and, the fertile coast-strip, with its 
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large deltas and rich plain country on the other, formed the 
Andhra country in the eastern half of the Deccan, and played a 
great part in shaping the genius, character and destiny of the 
Andhras through the centuries. The physical features of the 
country, with their picturesque variety, moulded the inhabitants 
of this ancient land into a hardy and stalwart race, into a brave 
and adventurous people and into an intellectual and emotional 
community. *•- 

'Andhradesa (Andbramandala, Andhrabhumi, Andhravisaya, 
•Andhrapatha or simply Andhra) is also called the Telugu 
country or the land of the Telugu speaking people in modern 
usage. Andhra is the ancient name of the Telugu people.*- 
Andhradesa was the original home of the Andhras in the 
earliest times as it is even to*day. From this region, after the 
fall of the Mauryan Empire, the Satavdhanas or the Imperial 
Andhras as they are also called, extended their dominion into 
north, west and south, until, at one period, Andhradesa 
embraced a great portion of the Indian Peninsula. And to this 
region were confined such vestiges as remained of the Imperial 
Andhra power after its greatness and glory had passed away.' 
That Andhradesa or Andhra is another name for the Telugu 
country is borne out by the early inscriptions, by the Buddhist 
and Brahmanical literature and by the writings of foreign 
travellers. /"The Maidavolu Prakrit charter of the Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman^ is the earliest record which not merely 
mentions the name, Andhrapatha, but enables us to locate it 
with certainty.' Pali tradition contained in the Dipavams'a, 
Kathavatthu Commentary and the Mahavams'a, preserves the 
names of some later schools of local origin, such as the 
Andhaka, comprising the Pubbaseliya and Avaraseliya. These 
schools go to indicate that they had their origin, and 
development in Andhradesa. / Among the early foreign writers, 

1. Rapson : CAD- Introd. p. Ixxi. See also Rapson : Camb- His, of India t !• p* 598 
Dr. L. D. Barnett (Opi, cit ) infers that the home of the ancient Andhra tribes included 
the modern Telingana, the provinces along the eastern coast between the deltas of the 
GodSvari and the Krspa together with as much of the Northern Circars as they could get 
bold of against the rival kingdom of Kalinga on the north or north-east* 

% EL, VII., p. 84 ir. 
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Megasthenes (300 B. C.) and Pliny the elder (77 A. D.) refer to 
the Andhras as a powerful tribe enjoying paramount sway over 
their land in the Deccan. The latter writer, probably quoting 
from Megasthenes, states that the Andarae, i. e., the Andhras, 
possessed numerous villciges, thirty walled towns defended by 
moats and towers, and supplied their king with an immense 
army consisting of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 
elephants.^ ' The Puranas mention the Satavahar^as as Andhras 
apparently calling them after their homeland, Andhradesa in the 
Deccan. The Brahmanda Puriina speaks of the Andhra 
country as adjoining Konkan and Kuntala on the east in 
Daksinapatha. Vatsyayana, in his Kuniasutra, mentions the 
Andhras as a distinct nation. In his commentary J ayainan^alu 
on the Kumasulra^ Sankararya of about the sixth century A. D., 
defines Andhradesa as the country lying to the south of the 
Narmada and to the east of Karnata in the Deccan. 
Varahamihira who lived about the early part of the sixth 
century A. D. mentions the Andhra country as lying to the 
south of Vidarabha, Videha and Cedi in Daksinapatha.^ Yuan 
Chwang, the Chinese Pilgrim, who visited this country in the 
early half of the seventh century calls it by the names, Andhra 
and Mah-Andhra. The territory situated to the north of the 
Krsna river is called Andhra and the territory lying to the south 
of that river is described by the name Mah-Andhra.^ Danejin, 
in his Dasfakwnaracaritra speaks of the Andhra country as lying 
to the south-west of Kalinga, and calls its capital Vengi by the 
name Andhranagari.® 

From the fall of the Satavahana Empire early in the third 
century A. D. till the overthrow of the Vis^iukuri^in dynasty in 
the beginning of the seventh century, Andhradesa comprised 

1. I. A. VI. p. 339. 

2. Sutra No. 460 (11—6 -28) NarmadCtyai} • dak^inena dcs'd Dak^inapathafy 
tatra Karnata - visayat purvina Andhravisayah. 

3. Bybat Saihhiia, Chapter XVI. (verse 11.) p. 3U0 “ Dravida V id&ha-^ Andhra- As’tnaka 
bhasapura Kaunkanafy samantri^ikah,** 

4. Beal : Buddhist Records of the Western World. Vol. II., p* 214 f* See also " The 
Life of Hieun Tsang ” by the same author, p. 137 f* 

Vavilla Press Edition* Chapter VII, 
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the entire eastern region of the Daksiijapatha.^ It was bounded 
by the river Manjira on the west, tne river systems ot the 
Godavari and its tributaries on the north and the Pinakini on 
the south.-^' ''file boundaries of Andhra were, therefore, 
Maharastra and Kuntala on the west, Vidarbha, Cedi and 
Daksina-Kosala on the north, Kalinga on the north-east and 
Tori^aimandalam on the south* ' 

From thtf ninth century onwards, the name Audhradesa 
gradually fell into disuse lor, the Eastern Calukyas culled their 
entire Andhra kingdom by the name Vengi, as it happened to 
be the most favourite of their provinces, and the ‘ cause of their 
rising splendour and glory. ’ In course of time, Vengi, the 
titular capital of the Eastern Calukya kingdom, lent its 
name to the entire province in which it lay. During the 
Eastern Calukya epoch Vengi became celebrated ; and thus 
Vengi became synonymous with Audhradesa. 1 hough the 
Eastern Calukyas called themselves the ‘Lords of Vengi,’ 
meaning the Lords ot Audhradesa, the neighbouring dynasties 
ot Cedi,'^ Kuntala,^'' Cblamaridala,^ and some of the leudatory 
dynasties of the land,** referred to them frequently by the 
appellation ' Andhrapati, ’ ‘ the lord of Andhra. ' As Vengi, a 

!• It is interesting to note that a copper-platc grant of Muinmadi Nayaka of the XIV 
Century (LV, XiV, p. UU, V« 5) describes the boundaries of Andhra apparently as they 
were in the days of the imperial Anuhras : 

** Pas'CLtt’pnyustud-api-yusya tiesuu khyatam Alahunisfra Kalinga samjnau 

avag-udak Pandyaku Kunyakubjuu dc^'as-sa-tatr-usii 2'nUngunCtmu.” 

Andhra was bounded by Maharastra on the west, Kalinga on the east, Tapdyaka on 
the south and Kanyakubja on the north. 

2. The Andhras call the river Godavari * Ganga ’ ; and therefore they gave the name 
Ana-Gangaor 'Junior Ganga’ to its important northern tributary. The leriii in 
Telugu means 'small’, ‘junior-’ Similarly I'enna in the south would appear to have been 
known originally by the name iiept^a, but was saiiskritised as x’lnakiui in order to 
distinguish it from the Btppa in the north- Bctipa, it will be remembered, became soon 
Kfspa Beppa (Skt. Ktspaveppa or Krspavepd meaning BlPPa the black- Ihe name Kr§pa 
Beppa appears in I'rakrii as KaSha i>emaa in the HaJuguinpha inscription of KUaravela. 
{Kl.i XX,, p. 71 f., see iulbo J BUKS . Xiii., p 2;^i 1. ; iotd. AtV., p- iob l.j And likewise 
appears another Brakrit form Kauhapenna in JaTaka stories, bee Vol. V., Samkhapala 
Jataka. p. b4. For the lorm Kjspa Btppa, see bii-, Vi., No. 5D-4. 

8* EL, XIL, p. 2Uo, text line iU f. (v. 23) 

4, EL, VI., pp. 49, 50, 240, 

6. Bp. CoUn. No. 5 or 1895 (ARSIB., 1896) ; EC., Part I. p. 78, No. 110, teS 
Imes 1—7, ^ 

8. El., IV. p. 210. 
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province of Andhra lent its name to the entire country and for 
a time superseded the parent name during the Eastern Calukya 
period, so in the early Buddhist epoch, some of the territories 
that became celebrated in far-off countries gave their name to 
the entire Andhra. ^Thus to the Greeks, Andhra was known by 
the name Massalia or Maisolia, a name by which the river 
Krsna was called^ ; to the Buddhists of Simhala (Ceylon) 
Siam and Far East, it was known as Manjarika^ ; and to the 
compilers of the Puranas sometimes as Manjirades'a.* The 
name survives in Majeru, a small fishing village on the arm of 
the sea called Manjira, near the mouth of the Krsna. The 
stream Manjira, apparently lent during the Naga Epoch, its 
name to the celebrated Naga kingdom and to its capital 
referred to in the legends of the Buddha’s Tooth-relic. None 
of these appellations was really the name of the entire Andhra 
country. 

Andhradesa acquired the name Trilingabhumi or Trilinga- 
des'a in a somewhat similar manner. The appellation Trilinga 
or Trailinga for Andhra would seem to have come into 
existence as a secondary name at the time when the Andhra 
country was under Brahmanical influence. It means the “ Land 
of theThree Lingas, " or “ the phallic emblems of Siva,” 
from the existence of three celebrated lingas or places of Siva 
worship in the land. They are in the south the Mallikarjuna- 
lihga at Sris'ailam or Srigiri on the Krsna in the Nallumalas of 
Kurnool district, in the east, Bhlmes'vara-/««^rt at Daksiirama or 
modern Draksarama in the East Godavari district, and in the 
north, Kales' vara-/m^a on the Gbdavari at its confluence with its 
tributary Manneru in the Mahadeopur taluk of the Karlmnagar 
district, in the Nizams Dominions. The new appellation 
Trilingabhumi or Trilinga simply, became corrupt in course of 
time as Telungu-bhumi or Telungu-nadu ; and at last during the 
Mohammadan period it became further corrupt as Telingana. 
Teluftgu-nadu gradualy lent its name to the people and their 

1. Schoff : Periplus of the Erythraean Sea* p. 47 

2. Cunningham: Geography of Ancient pp. 686*9 ; Col. Low in /A SB*, 1848, 

Part II. pp* 72 - 94 , (87); Tumour ; Mahawamso^ p. 186. 

3. Matsya Parana^ XXll . 
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language as well, till in course of time the terms Andhra and 
Telungu or Telugu became synonymous. And on account of 
dialectic variations Telurigu became gradually further corrupt 
as Tenufigu, Telugu and Tenugu.i TrilingabhUml is, therefore, 
the same country as Andhradesa though the appellation is not 
presumably as ancient as the latter. 

In the same manner the terms Trilinga, Trailinga or 
Telufigu gradually superseded the original names of the land, 
its people and their language. If to-day, there is no extant 
literature in the Andhr.i language of the Satavahana epoch, or 
even of the first six or seven centuries of the Christian era, it is 
presumably on account of the early language having undergone 
a slow and complete transformation with the fusion of tongues 
during the first five centuries after Christ, The linguistic fusion 
was due to the continual immigration of hordes of foreign tribes 
who spoke strange tongues and to race mixture from time to 
time that followed. 

Slowly as a result of this transformation, the older speech 
became (luite unintelligible and thus disappeared. And with it, 
all the early literature in the ancient language rapidly perished. 
At the same time, we must admit the scantiness of our 
information regarding the early speech in Andhradesa, despite 
the vast area concerned and the considerable movements of 
population into the land. Bach immigration of population into 
the land must have excited rapid changes of speech forms and 
phonetic spelling and driven the poets and writers desirous of 
producing permanent literary works to despair for want of a 
satisfactory and standard medium of expression. Nevertheless, 
it is probable that the language of the Andhra country during 
the period of the Satavahana Empire was a form of Prakrit 
known to the Grammarians by the name Pais'aci. It was in that 
language that Gunadhya, the titular minister of Salivahana 

1. Telun{;*u or Telugu is also pronounced, as indicated above, as Tetiungu or Tenugu. 
Tlje origin of the latter forms is uncertain. In the Telugu language the letters I and n are 
frequently interchangeable. Some scholars, however, derive the term from the Telugu 
word /Cwc ‘honey*, meaning that the language is as sweet as honey. Some derive the 
name from ten meaning the language of the South. Both these interpretations seem to 
be fanciful and misleading. 
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(Satavahana) the Andhra emperor, wrote the Brhatkatha, which 
had been completely lost some centuries ago. This indicates 
that the Pais'aci dialect was spoken and cultivated as a literary 
language in Andhradesa under the Imperial Andhras and, later, 
under their successors the Andhrabhrtyas. ' It miglit be that the 
modern Andhra language, the formation of which commenced 
about the fourth century was an off-shoot of the dead .Pais'aci 
dialect or the parent Andhra language, with the'Naga basis, 
enlarged and altered through centuries.^ The Prakrit used in 
the inscriptions of Amaravati reveals, in the opinion of some 
scholars, close affinity with the Pais'aci- Prakrit of the 
Grammarians and seems to support the ancient tradition about 
Gunadhya, the Pais'iici dialect and the Brlialkatha^^; 'I'here are 
however to be found, distinct traces of the beginnings of the 
modern Telugu language in the names of villages and officers of 
local administration from the fourth century onwards.^ Through 
the stream of several centuries the ancient Andhra dialect 
had slowly and imperceptably altered and formed itself into a 
standard literary dialect, the earliest specimens of which were 
forthcoming from the seventh century onwards.4 The Andhra 
language to-day occupies in many respects an independent 
position and, undoubtedly is the only descendant of the old 
parent Andhra dialect''. With the disappearance, in the rapid 
process of alteration, of the old dialect, which was perhaps the 

1. See the remarks on “The unpublished inscriptions of Amaravati.” by Mr. K. P 
Chanda, in E /., XV., p. 258 f. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Some of the Salankayana records contain, for instance, obscure Andhra terms like 
' muluda \ * innnuda ' and certain words like ‘uru\ and 'chcruvu' , that have survived 
to the present day (I. A., V., p. 175 ; and El., IX., p. 156.) The Telugu nominative 
plural form Varsamhiil meaning ‘years’ occurs in a Vi^rmkupdin grant of the fifth century 
A. D. (E /., IV., p. 193, text line 26). 

4. I. A. ^ Xlll. p. 186. Barring two other minor earlier records* this is the first inscription 
which contains some Telugu forms peculiar to the age in which it was composed. The 
suffixes in particular are not quite intelligible to the Telugus of to-day. There are 
divergent opinions about the age of this inscription, but it is admitted that it is doubtless 
prior to thej ninth century A. D. In my opinion, however, this record belongs to the 
reign of Vispuvardhana IV of the eighth century. 

6. Vide Sir G. Grierson in Ling. 8urv. Ind t V. p. 286. As a matter of fact the 
Dravidian element is less prominent and the Sanskrit or the Pais'aci- Prakrit incorporation 
is more prominent in Telugu than in Kannada, Malayalam or Tamil. Situated in the 

% 
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Andhri of the Prakrit Grammarians, or the Pais'aci, all its 
literature too like the Brhatkalha became totally unintelligible 
and thus Yanished.^ 

r Andhradesa to-day covers, therefore, the entire area of the 
eastern half of the Deccan, extending from the Chanda district 
in the Central Provinces in the north, to Bangalore and Kolar 
in Mysore in the south,' A straight line drawn from 
Madras to "Bangalore, and thence in .a northerly direction 
towards the point where the river Varada (Wardha) joins 
the Pranahita, along the valley of the Manjira and, then 
towards the east across the plateau to the Mahgndragiri 
and Rsikulya in Ganjam and back to the sea, represents 
Andhradesa, the country of the Andhras. Thus situated 
between Lat. 13“ and 19^ in the Deccan, the Andhra country, 
with its south-eastward slope, looks like a waxing crescent 
moon. The ancient history of this crescent-shaped land, from 
the fall of the Imperial Andhras in the beginning of the third 
century A. D- till the establishment of the Eastern Oalukya 
Dynasty in the early decades of the seventh century, is studied 
in these pages. It is the political history of the numerous 
dynasties that held sway over this vast region, in succession to 
the Imperial Satavahanas, sometimes as a paramount power 
and sometimes as local rulers, for four centuries and odd, 
from the beginning of the third till the close of the second 
decade of the seventh century, that is traced in the following 
chapters. 


middle part of the Indian Peninsula, where there was naturally a commingling of numerous 
tribes and tongues, the Andhras exhibit in varying proportions ethnic, somatic and 
linguistic features, common to Aryan, Dravidian and to Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian 
tribes. In these circumstances it is difficult to determine the exact origin of the Telugu 
(Andhra) language. It is not after all so Dravidian as it has been supposed to be. 

1. Ling* Surv. Ind*^ IV. p. 677. 
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THE IKSVAKUS 


Successors of the 
Imperial Andliras in 
Andhrades'a. 


CHAPTER I 

In their Imperial organisation the Imperial Aqdhras or the 
Satavahanas established a number of subordinate dynasties to 
govern the various provinces of their vast empire in 
Daksinapatha. According to the Puranas these 
subordinate dynasties survived the Imperial 
Andhras for a short period. The Puranas 
describe the various local dynasties that 
stepped into power after the fall of the Satavahana Empire. 
These feudatory families assumed independence even during 
the closing years of the Andhra Empire. One of them that 
stepped into the shoes of the Siitavahanas in Andhrades'a would 
appear to have actually assumed the imperial dignity like the 
parent Andhra dynasty. It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
the statements of the Puranas and, reconstruct the history of 
the dynasty that succeeded or dispossessed the Imperial 
Satavahanas in Andhradcs'a. 

In their dynastic accounts the Puranas are generally 
prophetic in their form and show two stages of termination. ‘ 
The first stage is the period following the downfall of the 
Imperial Andhras and the local dynasties that 
The Purapa Ac- survived them for a time. The Matsya Purana 
account ends here with the mere mention of 
the Kilakila kings. It brings the historical 
narrative down to about the middle of the third century A. D., 
and no further. The VdyUy Brahm^nda, Vt^u and the 
Bkugavata Puranas carry the historical information on to the 
rise of the Guptas in the beginning of the fourth century A. D-, 
and the reign of Chandragupta I. These accounts take no 
notice of Samudragupta’s conquests, nor of the Gupta empire. 
These appear, therefore, to be versified chronicles which were 
first collected in a systematic fashion soon after the middle of 


count and the Sri- 
parvatiyas. 


1 DKA-, iDtrod- p. xii, para 19. 
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the third century A. D. in the form found in the Matsya 
In the second stage, they were supplemented with additional 
accounts up to the rise of the Gupta kingdom and that enlarged 
account is what is contained in the Vuyu and BrahmUnda 
Puranas.i 

Curiously enough though all the Puranas declare that they 
borrowed tHeir accounts from the Bhavisya Puruna, which 
might have existed in the second century A. D. but augmented 
down to the time when the Gupta Dynasty had aquired 
territories, there are slightly different variations in their 
narratives. The Matsya has usually one version which contains 
only the shorter or earlier compilation. The Vayu generally 
has a different version containing the full account and the 
Brnlmiilrida has also the full compilation resembling closely 
the Vayu version. But the India Office Manuscript of the 
Vayu, which seems to be an unrevised version, has a version 
sometimes different from the text of the printed editions : and 
where it differs from them, it often agrees with the Matsya 
Pnrana, Thus it appears that this Vuyni Pnruiia Manuscript 
contains a text which is intermediate between the Matsya and 
all the other copies of the Vayti Pura\ia, Hence it seems that 
the chronicle of the Matsya is the older version, older than the 
India Office Manuscript of the Vaytt, and that the other texts of 
the Vuyu, Brahmanda and Bhugavata Puranas are the revised 
versions.® 

Bearing in mind the above, we shall examine the 
chronicles of the Puranas. The PurUiya account of the local 
dynasties consists of three parts : the first part summarises the 
number of kings in each dynasty ; the second states its 
duration and the third adds certain subsequent kings. In the 
first part, the Matsya, Vayu and the Brahmanda agree 
generally, but in the second the Matsya has one version and 
the other two have another. The Matsya Purapa ends with 
the second part or the dynastic matter, while the others 

1 Opi. cit. p xiii, paras 20-21. 

2 Opi, cit, para 22. Scholars generally do not share with Targiler the above views 
regarding the literary history of the Furapas. 
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continue the account about the subsequent kings. There is, 
however, a general agreement between all the Puranas so far 
as the first part is concerned. In the second part while the 
V^yu and the Brahm^nda Purjinas mention the dynasties in the 
same manner or order that all these Puranas observe in the 
first part, the Matsya Parana alone describes them in a 
disarranged fashion, though the source of account for all these 
Puranas is the same. While the Matsya Parana would seem 
to have undergone a revision during the latter part of the third 
century A.D., when it was first compiled as preserved to-day, 
the Vuytt and the Brahmanda Puranas did not revise the 
periods or the duration of the various local dynasties after 
their original compilation. All these various local dynasties, 
however, are classed together as more or less contemporaneous.* 
But it must be remembered that the number of years 
assigned to them have to be considered according to the 
Prakrit usage of using the numerals and with reference to the 
political events in the middle of the third century A.D., when 
the account was first compiled as preserved in the Matsya 
Parana. 

Some manuscripts of the Vaya and Brahmanda Puranas 
state that under the Imperial Andhras, there were established 
apparently in their empire in Daksinapatha, five contemporaneous 
dynasties. 

Vayu : Andhranath samsthitafy panca tBsam vanistah samah 
panajf^. 

Brahm. ; Andhranam samsthitalj. panca tBsam vaiiisfyastca 
yB punaJj?. 

The Matsya Par am, however, which generally agrees 
with the Vayu and the Brahmanda in the fashion the account 
of the dynasties is given and by which number of kings 
are summarised, does not mention at all five contemporary 
families^. On the other hand, the Bhagavata and the Vwju 

1 DKA., p. notes 2, 3 and 4< 

2 Vayu (BihU Ind* edn*i Vol. II- p- 453) chap 37, v. 352. 

3 Sri Venkatesvara edn. (Bombay) p, 186, chapt. 74, vv. 171 — 178- 

4 DKA^^ pp. 44-46.) note 9. 
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Pumtta and some recensions of the Matsya do not give the 
number five but describe only three dynasties, omitting 
apparently two minor feudatory families, the Maharathis and 
the ,Mundas, Murundas, Mundanadas or the Mundiyas which 
ceased to exist earlyi. The Puranas give the duration and the 
succession of such dynasties that came down to the next Puranic 
epoch, the rise of the Kilakilas or the Vindhyakas. The Matsya^ 
Vdyu and the Brahmdnda have the following passage: — 

Andhrandm samsthite rdjyB tesum bhYty^aiwaya nrpafy. 

S apt as aiv=s Andhra bhavisvanii das!=‘ A6hiras = tathi[i 
HYpafy etc-^. “ When the kingdom of the Andhras has come to an 
end, there will be kings belonging to the lineage of their servants, 
Seven Andhras or Andhra-bhrtyas and ten Abhlras etc”.:^ 
This translation is incorrect in view of the context here. There 
is another possible interpretation of this passage. “ While the 
Andhras are still reigning, there have been established,- 
belonging to the lineage of their servants or kings sprung from 
their own family, — seven (generations) of them, and also ten 
Abhiras etc. ” Against this passage the Bkagavata Purana has 
Sapta -aa Abhir = Andhrabhrtya, meaning “seven Abhiras and 
Andhrabhrtyas ”. The Visnu purana gives the succession in 
very much the same manner as Andhrab/irtyafy Sapt=st Abhjrah, 
“ the Andhrabhrtyas and seven Abhiras ”* 

It is evident from these passages that though the Matsya, 
Vayn, Brahmandh and the Bhagavata Puranas do not describe 
the number of dynasties that were established by the Imperial 
Andhras, yet they do specify in clear terms the subordinate 
Andhras as the Andhrabhrtyas®. The }J[atsya Pnmijui being an 

1 Rapson : GAD. pp. 67-60, Introd- p. xxii.; K. P. J. Hist of IniU 101. According 
to other versions the other two dynasties appear to be the Gardabhinas or Gardabhilas 
and the Sakas. But the Purana accounts are so confused and corrupt that it is hardly 
possible until research will detect some discoveries to reconstruct the history of these 
ancient dynasties. See K. Pi J* in the //liOA’S., XVI., pts. iii & iv, pp, 308 — 314. 

2 Vidyasagara edn. p. 1 160; 271 — 17 — 18. 

* 3 This is the translation given by F. E. Pargiter {DKA.) p. 72. 

4 Vidyasagara edn. p. 584 ; Book IV., ch. 24* v. 13. 

5 There seems to be some confusion in the i’urana Texts- The text may as well be 
interpreted as *' Subordinate Andhras, Andhra-bhrtyas and the Abhiras. " 
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earlier compilation gives in a disarranged fashion, however, the 
name of one more family, of the subordinate Andhra or Andhra- 
bhrtya dynasties, apparently besides the Abhiras. This is 
exclusively its own information. Here is the passage ; — 

Andhmh SnpnrvatiyTi^ca te dvi {dve) pancusfdtam saumJp. 
It means, “ The Andhras and the Sriparvatlyas, the two, will 
endure the earth together for 105 years. ” But the text may 
also mean that the Andhras and the Sriparvatlyas, will each 
endure for fifty-two years and fifty- two years respectively. ” 
Against this statement of the Malaya Purana, however, a 
majority of the manuscripts of the Vayxi and Brahmanda have 
the following passage : — 

Andhra bhokshyanti msudhaih slate (s'afam) dies ca s'atath 
ca vai, or slatam dve = ar(ldha slatas ca z>ai'\ It means, “The 
Andhras, the two dynasties, will enjoy the earth, for one- 
hundred years, and one hundred years respectively.” It may 
also mean, “ The two dynasties will enjoy the earth together 
for one hundred years, each for a half of 100 years, i. e., fifty 
years respectively. ” It is, therefore, clear from these two 
passages that so far as the number of dynasties are concerned, 
the Puranas include under the term ‘Andhra’ two dynastie.s, 
one subordinate Andhra or Andhrabhrtya dynasty and another, 
the Sriparvatlya family. 

Then as regards the duration of these .dynasties, the 
Mafsya and the other two Puranas, the Vuyu and the 
Bvahmaiida do not agree. The version of the latter two 
Puranas is corrupt on this point and should be corrected. 
For, the Matsya revised its periods, the V'dyu and the 
Brahmunda did not revise the periods of their dynasties. And 
it should be noted that these subordinate Andhra dynasties 
were more or less classed as contemporaneous ; and, therefore, 
the number of years assigned to them must be considered with 
reference to their contemporaneity and to the political events 
of the middle of the third century. The Vuyu and the Brahmunda 


1 DKA . p. 49, note 32. 

2 Opi^ cit. p. 46 and note 34. 
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PiiYuna texts, therefore must be interpreted, as regards the 
duration of the Andhrabhrtya and the Sriparvatlya dynasties, 
as meaning that both of them as contemporaneous kings 
reigned for one hundred or one hundred and two years i. 
If this explanation is tenable, then the duration of each 
dynasty would be 50 or 52 years respectively, after the fall of 
the Imperial Andhras. 

It woultf appear, therefore, from the above considerations 
that after the fall of the Imperial Andhras, there sprang up three 
paramount dynasties in Daksinapatha, namely, the Abhiras, the 
Andhra-bhrtyas or the subordinate Andhras or 
Conclusion: Tiie the ‘Juntor’ Andhras, who bore the imperial 
Abhiras. Amihra- ScUakariti and the Andhras or the 

bnytyas and tlic 

s'riparvaiiyas. .Sri[)arvatiyas. The Abhiras were perhaps 

not directly established by the Satavahanas 
in their imperial organisation, but they rose under them 
and acquired importance almost simulataneously with the 
decline of the imperial power. The Andhrabhrtyas and the 
Srlparvatlyas, however, were directly established by the 
imperial dynasty. They rose to power and entered upon a 
new pliase of activity on the fall of their overlords. Both of 
them, apparently seven successions in all, reigned for fifty*two 
years each, the total duration of their period not exceeding 
one hundred and five years. Thus after the fall of the 
Satavahanas, three or four successions of Sriparvatiya-Andhras 
and similarly two or three successions of the Andhrabhrtya- 
Andhras reigned for fifty two years each in their respective 
kingdoms in Daksinapatha. The chronology of these 
dynasties and of the political events of the Deccan, after the 
disruption of the Andhra Empire agree admirably, as we shall 
presently see, with the accounts of the Puranas. 

The history of the Abhiras is, however, outside the scope 
of the present study ; but it will be noticed in outline only in 
the proper place with reference to the contemporaneous events 
in Andhradesa. The history of the Andhrabhrtyas and the 


I Opu cit- p. 44, 
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Sriparvatiya-Andhras forms the subject of the present enquiry. 
It would appear that both these dynasties were established by 
the Satavahanas to protect the extensive sea-coast of their vast 
empire in Daksinapatha, on the west and on the 
The Andhra- east. The Andhrabhrtyas are - called Andhras 
by the Puranas. For, they bear the imperial 
title ficitakariii like the parent Satavahana 
dynasty. But they are well known by the nam4f Cutu kiila or 
the Cutus ; and their records are found in the caves of Kanheri 
in Konkan, in the temples of Banavasi in North Kanara district 
and in Malavalli in the Shimoga district, Mysore. The area 
over which these inscriptions are distributed proves the vast 


bh^tyas and the 
S’riparvatiyas. 


extent of their kingdom. It extends from Konkan, from theregion 
where the Bhimarathi rises, in the north to the Vei’avatl in 
Mysore in the south. It was known by the name Kuntala, and 
also as Vanaviisa or Vaijayanti after the name of its metropolis, 
in ancient times. Vanaviisa or Vaijayanti has been identified 
with the modern Banavasi in the North Kanara district to the 
north of Mysore. The inscriptions of the Andhrabhrtyas of 
Vanavasa are in Prakrit language and written in archaic script. 
On palaeograpliical grounds they have been assigned to the 
third century A D. The terms Cutii or Cuti\-knla denote that 
the Andhrabhrtyas were a subordinate or ‘junior’ family with 
reference to the ‘older’ and Imperial Andhra Uynasty^. 
The history of this family will be dealt with at length in the 
Chapter on the orign and rise of the Pallavas of Kanci. 


.^The identity of the Sriparvatlya-Andhras or the 
Sriparvatlyas has long been a mystery. Fortunately, recent 
dicoveries of extensive archaeological antiquities and numeroU|S 
Prakrit inscriptions in archaic script in the 
-The identity of Nagaijunakont^a valley on the Knsna river 
with ti"CXr Guntur district, have brought to light the 
name of an illustrious dynasty known as the 
Iksvakus, and placed the identity of the Sriparvatlyas 
beyond doubt^. The Iksvaku kings reigned over Andhradesa 


1 K. P. J. History of Indian p. 166. 

a A. S. /., See Dr» Hirananda Sastri in 1926—27, pp. 156 ff, and pp. 184—189, 
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and territories beyond; their capital was Vijayapurl on 
the Krsna, situated in the valley of Nagarjunakonda. They 
came to be known as the Sriparvatiyas to the compilers 
of the Puranas because the celebrated hill iSiiparvata lay near 
the eastern side. of Vijayapuri. Both Sriparvata and Vijayapurl 
are referred to in the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions'. Both the 
localities are situated in the heart of the Andhra country. 
Vijayapuri is mentioned also in the Amaravati Prakrit inscriptions 
and, therefore, must have existed long before the Iksvakus rose 
to sovereignty^.* The Iksvakus, therefore, were the Sriparvatiyas 
or the vSriparvatlya-Andhras mentioned in the Puranas. This 
identification is also supported by the Ptirmia statement, namely 
that one of the subordinate Andhra dynasties “ will enjoy the 
earth”, meaning apparently that they will reign over the land 
as an imperial power like the parent dynasty The Cutu-Ait/a 
kings or the Andhrabhrtyas of Vanavasa did not rise to imperial 
dignity; while as a matter of fact the Sriparvatiyas or the 
Iksvakus actually assumed the imperial role. 

The identity of the Sriparvatiyas with the Iksvakus is 
also proved by another fact. The Iksvaku kings linked 
their personal names with matronymic appellations such as 
Vasisthiputra, Matharlputra and others. This was a practice 
borrowed apparently from the Imperial Satavahanas, who 
super-added the matronymic epithets to their personal names. 
Strangely enough this practice was not followed by the later 
dynasties that replaced the iksvakus in the Andhra country and 
the Cutus in Vanavasa. The practice came to an end with 
the Andhrabhrtyas and the Iksvakus. The Pallavas who 
succeeded the Cutus and the Iksvakus in the sovereignty of the 
South did not adopt this system. They introduced a new 
style, calling themselves by their personal names, referring to 
their patronymic golra and mentioning their family name. 
They called themselves Bharadvajas or the Bharadvaja-Pallavas 
in the formal preambles of their family charters. The 
Brhatphalayanas, the Anandas and the Salankayanas of the 

1 H. /., XX., p. 22, Ins. No. F. 

2 E. /., Xi (Luders List : No. 12:6) \ A S S I., p. 85- 
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Andhra country also followed a somewhat similar practice. 
They mentioned their personal names in their family charters ; 
they adopted their patronymic g^o/m-name as their family 
appellation. These facts, therefore, conclusively show that the 
Iksvakus were the immediate successors of the Satavahanas 
in Andhradesa. They also prove that the Iksvakus were 
directly established in the Andhra country or at any rate that 
they were closely connected with the parent dyiKisty by ties of 
blood. They copied minutely the political and religious 
traditions of the Satavahana Empire, They were known to the 
compilers of the I’uranas as the Sriparvatiyas. 

-'The Iksvakus would appear to have been an earlier 
dynasty which acquired rulership of the land in the heart of 
Andhra long before the Satavahanas established their empire 
in Daksinapatha. There is an old and common saying in 
Andhradesa, “ This is as old as the Iksvakus. ” This saying 
seems to refer to the great antiquity of the Iksvakus of Andhra 
which has not been penetrated by the memory of man.’ It has 
existed even before the inscriptions of the Iksvakus have been 
found in Andhra. It is indeed remarkable that the memory of 
this illustrious dynasty whose early connection 
v' The Iksvakus : with Andhradesa was not even known or 
one oi ihe earliest suspected till a few decades ago should have 

known dynafsties *■ . 

in Andhra. lingered long in the Andhra country where 

they had left an indelible impression of their 
sway, which had been veiled only by the cob webs of time. 
The adage further suggests that the lk.svakus were not merely 
an ancient family, but an earlier dynasty than the imperial 
Satavahanas who were the most glorious and powerful family 
that ever reigned over the entire Daksiijapatha and even 
beyond. The Satavahanas, after they had imposed their 
imperial suzerainty over the kingdoms of the Deccan, had 
probably entrusted the government of the home provinces to 
the subdued Iksvakus who were already rulers of a small 
territory in the Andhra country. Thus probably the Iksvakus 
came to be remembered dearly by the Andhras. 

The Iksvakus of Andhradesa were originally immigrants 
from the north ; and they were perhaps the earliest dynasty 
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that penetrated to the South and established themselves as 
rulers. rThc name Iksvaku is of great antiquity. Iksvaku as 
the name of a hero occurs once in the J^g Veda (x. 60, 4); 
In the Alharva Veda. (xiv. 39, 9) also the name is found only 
in one passage, where it is uncertain whether a descendant of 
Iksvaku or .Iksvaku himself is referred to •, in either case he 
seems to be regarded as an ancient king. The connection of 
Trasadasyu wifh Iksvikus is confirmed by the fact that Purukutsa 
was an Aiksvaku, according to the Aatapatlia Bruhmana (xiii. 
5, 4, 5 )> Thus the Iksvakus were connected with the Purus or the 
Pauravask Their original abode is not clearly known. Zimmer 
places them on the upper Indus region^, but according to 
A'lacdonnel and Kieth, they may well have been somewhat 
further east'*. The name Iksvaku carries back our memory to 
the glorious days of the illustrious Solar dynasty of Kaghu 
and Sri Kamachandra. In the Ititmayaiia and the Puranas the 
royal family or Kosala or Ayodhya is represented as having 
descended from a king named Iksvaku.’ Several branches of 
the Iksvaku family are mentioned as ruling at Vis'ala or Vais'ali*, 
at Mithila^, and at Kusinagara'’. According^to the Vi^vM Puruna^ 
of the one hundred sons of Iksvaku, forty-eight ruled in 
Daksina or South. This is confirmed by the Vayu PiirU^M. 
The Puranas give a list ol kings ol the Aikpaku dynasty, from 
Bj'hadbala to Prasenajit, the Pasenadi of the Buddhist literature, 
a contemporary ol the Buddha and king Bimbisara of Magadha. 
Some of the later princes of thePuranic list, for instance, Bakya, 
buddhodana, Biddhartha, Rajula and Prasenajit appear also in 
the Buddhist texts. It is interesting that even the name of 
Siddhartha, afterwards the Buddha, is also included in the 
Puranic list. /One of the Iksvaku inscriptions of NagarjunakoQ^a 
also describes the tradition ot the Bu<.idha having descended 

1 Vedic Index, 1« p. 75, 

2 Altindischcs Lcbcn, pp. 1U4, 130. 

3 Vedic Index, I, p< 75. 

d Ramayafuit 1, 47, 11, 12. 

6 Vityu PurUfta, (Bibl. liid.) 89-3. 

6 lius^a JatakUt (No. 581) 
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from the illustrious Iksvaku. The Blessed Lord Buddha himself 
is represented as Ikluiku-mja-pavara.risi-sata-pabluiva't)amsa’ 
saihbhavassa, “ born of a race which is sprunpf from hundreds of 
sages and excellent kings of the Ikhaku (Iksvaku) lineage.’’* 
The Puranas state that forty eight sons of the race of 
Iksvaku ruled in the Daksina, meaning the Deccan.- The 
Iksvakus of Andhradesa, probably a branch of them, must have 
moved southwards at some unknown period. This is confirmed 
by the ViJyn Fnr'ijna whicli traces the foundation 
The ik§vakus: of the Kingdoms of As'maka and Mnl.'ika to 

immigrants into Iksvfxkus.** l liese two regions lay conli- 

Andhradesa from * % ^ 

North. guoiis to each other on the (jodavari. According’ 

to the Sulfaiiipdtd, the capital of Mulaka was 
Paithan or the ancient Pratishthana. According to the same 
authority it appears that Bavari, a Brahman from Kosala, 
settled in As'maka which was watered by the Godavari 
and which lay adjacent to Mulaka- He sent his pupils north- 
wards first to Paithan in Mulaka ami next to Mahismatl and 
Ujjaini in the north. Mulaka and As'maka lay therefore directly 
in the northern part of Andhradesa. These two territories may 
therefore be located roughly in the Aurangab.id and Nizamabad 
districts of the Nizam’s Dominions. The Iksvaku migration to 
the South would have taken place about the sixth century B. C. 
when the kingdom of Kosala sank into insignificance on account 
of the rise of Magadha under Bimbi.sara. The existence of the 
kingdom of Maha-Kosala or Daksina-Kosala in the Deccan is a 
strong proof of the Iksvaku expansion or migration to the 
South. According to the Puranas, while Lav.a ruled Uttara- 
Kosala from SravastT and became the founder of the dynasty 

1 E. /.. XX., p. 22, text line 1. 

2 Vclyu 88* 81, 20, 24; Brahmanda iii, 63, 8-11, 21-25; Brahma 7 45-48, 51; 
Harivams*a //| 661-4, 667 and Siva Punina. vii. 60, 35-35, 37; Collated Vhnu iv. 2, 3, 
agrees. 

8 Bihl, Ind. edn. Chapt. 88, VI., vv. 177-78. A Southern counterpart of Mulaka seems 
to be MulakanSdu or Mulikinadu which comprises the region of the Kurnool district 
in |the lower Krspa valley. The names Muliki-nadu, Mulki or Mulkivisaya occur 
frequently in the Ttlugu literature. The term Muliki-nadu is still current in the Southern 
Andhra country and East Mysore. A certain sub-sect of Brahmanns of the Andhra 
country are known by the name Mulkinatis, meaning 'of Mulkinadu' or Mulki district. 
Suttanip^a: (Pali Text Society.) V. ParSyapavagga, verses 97C-977 and lOlO-lUll. 
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of which Sumitra was the last king, Kus'a founded the city of 
Kus'asthalipura' after his name at the foot of the Vindhyas, 
married a Naga princess and reigned over Daksina-Kosala. 
The last of Kus'a’s descendants known to the Puranas was 
Brhadbala, who was killed on the battlefield of Kuruksgtra, 
but there are reasons to believe that the dynasty of Kus'a did 
not end with the beginning of the Kali Age as the Puranas 
would make uj understand. The recent discovery of the Iksvaku 
inscriptions at Nagarjunakondi has given the He direct to the 
Puranic tradition that the Iksvaku rule become extinct in the 
centuries before Christ. On the other hand it shows that the 
Iksvakus moved southwards into Andhradesa and acquired 
sovereignty, and flourished long in the third century of the 
Christian era. 


/The Prakrit inscriptions of Nagarjunakoiida, Jaggayyapeta 
and Wamireddipalli,- do not tell us anything about the political 
events that led to the rise of the Iksvaku dynasty in Andhradesa 


The lkRvaku.s of 
Andhradesa. 


or their origin. Nevertheless they are 
important and extremely interesting because 
they refer to aline of powerful kings called the 


Iksvakus who held paramount sway over the Andhra country 


for over a half a century in the wake of the downfall of the 


Imperial Andhras, in the third century.' 


The Iksvakus of Andhradesa suddenly emerge from 
obscurity for the first time as an imperial power after the 
extinction of the Satavfihana dynasty. They fill the gap in the 
history of Daksinapatha and Andhradesa of the Post-Satavahana 
epoch. The Iksvakus resemble the parent tSfltavahnna dynasty as 
no others do. They took up the threads of imperial sovereignty 
of the Sataviihas and added lustre and glory to the land. 


^ 1 Padmapuriina^ 6th Kamla, 271 vv. 54, 55. Anandas'rama series. 

y For Nagarj«nakoi:idA inscriptions, see E» XX, pp. 1-67 and E, /., XX, PP. 61-62. 
They are about 41 in number and have been carefully edited by Dr J. Ph, Vogel, Ph. D. 
Leiden* For the inscriptions at Jaggayyapeta, see A, S, S. /, I, p* llO. For the inscription 
of Ramirecldipalli, see A. S* AnuaL Rept., 1930-34, Part 1., p* 238, 



CHAPTER II 


Decline and fall of the Andhra Empire^ 

The dawn of the third century of the Christian era witnessed 
the disruption of the Andhra Empire^. Already for more than a 
century forces of disruption were at work. Several hordes of 
foreigners like the Scythians (Sakas), Tukhfiras, Yavanas and 
the Pahlavas (Parthians) forced their way into Daksinapatha 
during the centuries before Christ and after. Thereafter they 
slowly established themselves in small principalities all over 
the land. They were gradually absorbed by the indigenous 
population and soon lost their alien character. They adopted 
the religion, habits and mode of living of the earlier inhabitants 
of Daksinapatha. During the reigns of the Emperor Gautaml- 
putra Sr'i Satakarni c. 97 — 116 A. D* and his son Vasisthiputra 
Sviimi Sri Pulumavi IT, c. 116 — 144 A. D., the Andhras 
engaged in conflicts the foreign tribes which had formed 
settlements and carved out kingdoms in Western India and 
threatened to imperil the suzerainty of their house. These 
foreign ruling families were subordinate at first to the Indo- 
Pfirthians and, subsequently transferred their allegiance to the 
Kusana sovereigns. Gautamipuira Sri Satakarni is stated to 
have “ destroyed the casteless foreigners, the Scythians, 
Yavanas and Pahlavas, rooted out the Khakarata race, re* 
established the varitasframa dharina, ‘ the proper dharma of the 
social order of the castes’ and restored the glory of the Imperial 
Satavahana family.”^ During the reigns of Vasisthiputra Sri 
Pulumavi’s successors, conflicts between the Andhra Emperors 
and the alien chiefs freciuently recurred. And the first blow 
to the integrity of the Empire was dealt by the Saka king 
Mahuksatrapa Rudradaman of Ujjaini about the middle of the 

1 It is the common belief among historians that the Andhra Empire lasted till about 
238 A. D. (See K- P. J. in JROl^S, XVI, p. 279 f.) But V. A- Smith (in his E. H. 4ih 
edn., p. 2^3) holds the view that the empire ended in 226 A. D. Neither of these two views 
can now be regarded as correct. 

2- E, /. VIII, p. 60, No. 2. 

4 
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second century A. D. Put soon after, the Empire recovered ; 
and for a quarter of a century or more flourished again 
gloriously. But the disintegrating forces had already been at 
work. Almost within the first decade of the third century it 
broke up into three divisions and quickly disappeared. 

The last of the great Siitavahana emperors was Gautami- 
putra SvTimi Sri Yajna Satakarni'. From the testimony of the 
inscriptions Rnd coins of his time found all over the Deccan, 
Sn Yajna Satakarni would seem to have reigned over the 
entire Sfitavahana family dominions in Daksiniipatha, extending 
from the sea on ’ the cast to Surastra and Latadcs'a on the 
west^. He was probably the son of VasistliTputra Catarapana 
Satakarni^, and perhaps a grandson of Vasisthiputra Svami 
Sri Pulumiivi T1 According to the Malsya Purana Sri Yajna 
Satakarni’s accession took place fourteen years after the 
death of SiT Pulumavi If. During this period two kingSi 
Siva Sri and Sivaskandha Satakarni, probably of collateral 
branches, would appear to have ruled for seven and three years 
respectively. But according to the testimony of inscriptions, 
the interval was the troubled period of Sn Yajna Satakarni’s 
father, probably Vasisthiputra Catarapana Satakarni. According 
to the Junagadh inscription, the ‘Lord of Daksinapatha ’ was 
twice defeated by Ma/iuksalrapa Kudradaman, but on account of 
the nearness of connection was not destroyed®. The Lord of 
Daksiniipatha would then be no other than Catarapana Satakarni, 
The Junagadh inscription is dated the year 72 which is equated 


I Scholars generally write the name of this kin^ as Yajn.i S'ri Satakariji on the 
authority of the I’liranas* {Vdyit, 99. v. 55) Rut in the inscriptions and on coins his 
name occurs as Siri Yaija Satakaihni, (S'ri Y:»jna S'atakai^ii) Vide J Aider's List Nos. 1024, 
1146, 1340. See also Rapson : Q»A<D. and J 1934, January p 560. 

2 V. A. Smith : E. II. L 4th edn. pp. 232-233. 

3 Rapson : C. .4- D- Introd, p. xci. Rapson doubts the correctness of this view and 
identihcation. But See Jayaswal in Hist, of lad. pp. 277-280; and I.H.Q.,Wii, 
pp. 122—3. 

4 Rapson: C. A. D., Tntrod. p. xli. Rapson doos not agree with Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji ^^ho holds this view. J . IS .4 S., XV, p. 314. 

6 K. P, J. in ./. B. O. R, S. XVl. p. 279 calls T*ulau\avi IT, a Gautamiputra which is 
clearly wrong. 

6 E. Vlll. pp. 36 ff. text line 12. 
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to 150 A. D. By that date Catarapana Satakarni had been 
already twice defeated'. He must have therefore succeeded his 
father at least five or six years prior to that date. Vasisthiputra 
Sri Pulumavi 1 1’s reign consequently would have 
ended about 14 1 A' D.“ As Vasisthfputra Sri Catarapana 
Sat'ikarni’s reign evidently lasted fourteen years-^ the period 
of his successor, Sri Yajn i Sfitakarni, would fall roughly between 
157 and 186 A- D. Hut as stated above,’ Catarapana 
Satakarni’s reign was not peaceful. It was interrupted 
twice, rhe Huranas do not mention Catarapana Satakarni but 
give two other names, Siva Sri Pidumavi (TII) and Sivaskandha 
Satakarni between Vasisthyputra SiT Pulumavi II and Cautami- 
putra Sri Yajna Satakarni.^ I'hey do not specify the relationship 
of these kings either to Vasistlnputra Sri Pulumavi 11 
or to Sri Yajna Satakarni. It is (juitc probable that they were 
usurpers; and the Puranic statement denotes confusion about 
the dynastic succession. I'he in.sertion of these two names in 
a confused manner confirms the veiw that there was a dynastic 
feud during the reign of Catarapana Satakarni, the exact 
nature of which, however, is not clear. The dynastic feud and 
consequent confusion offered a splendid opportunity to 
Mahuksatrnpa Kudradaman to throw off the yoke of the 
Imperial Satavilhanas. Catarapana Satakarni was not strong 
enough to subdue the two foes .simultaneously. He was 
on the other hand defeated by Rudradaman twice. lie could 
not therefore, subjugate the usurpers, Siva Sri Pulumavi III 
and Sivaskandha Satakarni. When Sri Yajna Satakarni came 
to the throne, his rivals found in him a stronger and more 
resolute foe than they had previously encountered. Sri Yajna 
Satakarni asserted his superior position and overthrew his 


1 JBORS , XVI, p. 280. Sevcfril scholars assume that Rudr.'idaman's son-in-law was 
Pulumavi 11. {V. A. Smith : Ti. // /.. 4th edn- p 222.) This assumption is incompatible 
with the Chronology of the Imperial Andhras, See L H* Q., VIII. p. Il7 ff, 

2 JBORS., XVI. p. 27y. See /. H. Q.. VII, p 117, See ii. H. L 4th edn. p. 232. 

8 E. 1. X. Ltider's List, No. 1120, Nctnaghat Cistern Inscription. See also 
/. B. Br. A. 8., XV. p. 313. 

4 DKA. p. 42, text lines : 29—30. Sivas^rir-vai Pulotna tu sapt-aiva bhavUa nfpufy 
Sivaskandha}} S'atakarnir bhavit-asy^ntmajali samah. 
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opponents. He ably retrieved the sunken prestige of his 
family by conquering back the provinces which Maltuksalrapa 
Rudradaman annexed during the reign of Catarapana 
Satakarni. 

Sri Yajfia Satakarni was able to rehabilitate the 
Satavahana Empire partly on account of the enfeebling 
of the MahakKatrapa Kingdom after the death of Rudradaman. 
The Mahaksatrapa was succeeded by his son Damajada 
Sri ( Oamaghasada), c. 160 to 178 A. D. Damajada Sri 
would appear to be a weak prince who was unable to oppose 
the aggressive imperialism of the Satavahana revival under 
Sri Yajfia Satakarni. His reign must have been either brief or 
disturbed on account of dynastic disputes. He had a younger 
brother, Kudrasimha I, whose dated coins show that he had a 
reign of about eighteen or twenty years between 180 and 197 
A. 1).^ Damajada Sri left two sons, Jivadaman (c 178 — 198 
A. D-) and Satyadaman (c. 197 — 98 A D.) who on account of 
their rivalries aggravated the disputes for succession in the 
Mahaksatrapa Dominions. It is not however 
Restoration o£ clear whether this state of affairs was brought 
the glory of the about by thCjintervention of Sii Yajfia Satakarni 
Satavahwia Dyna- himself, thougli it would appear that he took 

putra Sri YajHa full advantage of the troubled conditions in 
satakarpi. the Mahaksatrapa Kingdom and re'asserted 

the dominating position of his house. Gautaml- 
putra's ascendancy in Daksinapatha almost synchronised with 
the last days of the Kusanas in the North ; and the 
decline and fall of the Kusa^a Empire weakened also the 
Mahaksatrapa power. And the testimony of the dated 
inscriptions of Sri Yajfia Satakarrii proves that the rehabilitation 
of the Empire was complete by the sixteenth year of his reign, 
which would fall roughly about 173 A. D. ^ According to the 


1 Rapson : C* /I. i>. Introduction p- cxxiii. A genealogical chart with the chronology 
of the Mahaksatrapa Dynasty is appended at the end for easy reference. 

2 Luder's List No, 1024, Kanheri Buddh. Cave Inscription xnJB £r A S., XV., p. 312. 
A 5 tv V. p. 79 f. See the chronological charts at the end. 
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Puranas, Sri Yajna Satakarni reigned for twenty-nine years ; but 
the dated inscriptions do not carry beyond the twenty-seventh 
year. Nevertheless, it is probable that his reign lasted 29 years, 
from c. 157 to 186 A. D. 

Soon after the death of Gautamiputra, MaJmksatrapa 
Rudrasirhha I, another son of Rudradaman, would appear to 
have asserted his independence and shaken off the yoke of the 
Satavahana dynasty once more. The successoi^s of Sri Yajna 
Satakarni were too weak to put down the Mahiiksatrapa 
expansion. They would seem also to have been occupied in 
their dynastic disputes and the political storm that was brewing 
in the Deccan, particularly in their own home- 
Successors of land. The last three Satavahana Emperors 
Sri Yajna sata- ^verc Vijaya, Candra Sri and Pulumavi (IV.) 

karpi and Decline , i i . . 

of the Andhra They apparently lacked the energy that 

Empire. vvas necessary to knit together the Empire 

that was fast crumbling. The domestic 

feuds, revolutions and counter-revolutions for dynastic 

successions sowed the seeds of decline. On account of 

the dynastic disputes the great feudatory families which 

were formerly the mainstay of the Empire revolted, threw 

off the imperial yoke and assumed independence in their 

respective territories. The dismemberement of the Satavahana 

Empire, therefore, can be as clearly traced in Andhradesa as 

in Vanavasa, Maharastra or Aparanta. Apparently the success 

of Rudrasimha 1 in Ujjaini encouraged the Andhrabhrtyas or 

the Cuivt'kula kings of Vanavasa and the Srlparvatlyas or 

Iksvakus of Andhradesa to emulate the example of the 

Mahaksatrapa. The Abhiras, too, about the same time 

revolted, though their history is somewhat obscure. The 

internecine wars and dynastic disputes in the Andhra Empire 

ultimately helped the powerful feudatory families to destroy 

the last of the Satavahanas, and hasten the fall of the Empire. 

The Cutus of Vanavasa and the Iksvakus of Andhradesa quickly 

overpowered their overlords and immediately severed their 

connection with the Empire. The Abhiras in Aparanta and the 

Scythian Mahaksatrapas in Malava swallowed up the Satavahana 
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dominions in the north-west. Thus disappeared the great 
Andhra Empire of the Satavahanast. 

About Vijaya Siitakarni, Candra SiT and Puluma\i IV, 

nothing is known except their names. The Puranas do not 

mention any events concerning their reigns. It is probable that 

they were nominal sovereigns in the Empire which came to be 

confined practically to the eastern provinces in the Deccan^. 

The Pur.inas %tate that Vijaya Sri and Candra Sri Satakarni 

reigned for six and ten years successively and that thereafter 

another member of their family (nnyns-fesitiii) called Pulumavi 

IV succeeded and reigned for seven years and, 

Vijaya Sri, Candra the glorious i^atavahana dynasty 

Sri Siitakariji and , . 

I’uiumavi IV. camc to an end. i he names ot these kings 

except that of Candra Sn are not confirmed 
either by inscriptions or coins^ On the other hand, 
the names of two other kings, Sn h’udra and Sri Krspa, 
apparently of the Satavahana dynasty, are furnished by the 
discovery of some coins in the Andhra country and in the 
Oanda District of the Central Provinces ; but their names are 
not found in the Puranas*. Their period therefore cannot be 
determined. Perhaps they were contemporaries and rivals of 
Candra SiT Satakarni and were members of the Imperial 
Satavahana family, who were placed in charge of the northern 
provinces like Kosala, Vidarbha, Mulaka and As'maka. They 
struck coins in their own name and probably attempted to 
usurp the sovereignty ot the imperial family. 

The Vayu and the Brahmunda Purattas call Candra Sri by 
the name Danda S'rl and give him a reign of three years. The 
reason for this discrepancy is inexplic.ible. Probably Candra 

1 K* P. J., History of India* p. 1G3, 

2 V. A. Smith : H. //. /., 4tb edn- p. 223. 

3 Rapson refers to the coins of Vasithiputra Candra Sri : See C. A. D* pp. 30—33, 
A rock cut inscription of the 2nd year of Candra Sri is found at Kotjavali in Pithapuram 
taluk, East Godavari district. For the coins, only lead ones are found. See Rapson, C.A*D. 
Introd* p. Ixvii and D K A p. 43 note 22. 

4 Rapson : C. A. D> pp. 48 — 48. Strictly speaking a major portion of the Canda 
district forms part of Andhradesa. So also the southern portion of the adjoining feudatory 
State of Baatar where the language of the people is Telugu. 
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Sn’s reign was interrupted after the third year by the usurpers, 
Sri Rudra and Sri Krsna. The Vayit and Jh-ahinunda fiiraiia 
compilers were probabl) not aware of the subsequent events. 
It is quite possible that after sometime Candra Sri retrieved his 
position and reigned for seven years more. For, it will be 
remembered that the Vaytt and Brahmunda Puranas did not 
revise their periods like the Walsya and, therefore, the accounts 
of the former should be taken into consideration with reference 
to the political events of the period wh n they were first compiled. 
According to the Matsya Pnrana, therefore, it would appear 
that, though in the beginning Candra Sri’s reign was interrupted, 
in the end the usurpers were overpowered and conquered and 
that his reign lasted ten years. The Kodavali rock-cut 
Prakrit inscription is dated the second year of Candra SrF. 
This circumstance no doubt supports the statement of the 
Vuyu and Brahmunda Puranas. Further, there are no 
records of the later years of this king. It might be, therefore, 
that in the later years of Candra SrT, the rival kinsmen, Sn 
Kudra and Sri Krsna or possibly Pulumavi IV attempted to 
overthrow him and usurp his sovereignty. This view is partly 
suggested by the Purana text that Pulumavi (IV), a scion of 
the Sataviihana family, called ‘another of them,’ succeeded 
Candra Sri on the throne. The details of these dynastic wars 
during the closing years of Candra Sri and then of his 
successor are not available to us from any other source- But 
there is no doubt that the disturbed reigns of Vijaya Satakarni 
and Candra Sri caused and even hastened the downfall of the 
Satavahana Empire. 

The events of the last three reigns of the Sataviihana 
dynasty strongly suggest that the decline and fall 
of the Empire commenced shortly after the death of Sri Yajiia 
Satakarni. According to the revised chronology 

theEmp*^ *^*^* °^ Sataviihanas the Andhra Empire came 

to an end in the dawn of the third century 
with the reign of Pulumavi IV, Sri Yajn i Sat.ikarni’s reign came 
to a close about 186 A. D. The three reigns of his successors, 

1 The Kodavali rock cut inscription of Candra S'ri. E. /., XVIII, p. 316# 
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6 years of Vijaya (c. 186-191 A. D.) 10 years of Candra Sri 
(191-201 A. D.) and 7 years of Pulumavi IV (c. 200-1—207-8 
A. D.) did not altogether occupy even a quarter of a century. 
Thus within these decades after the death of Sri Yajfia Satakarni, 
the great Andhra Empire crumbled to pieces and disappeared. 
Pulumavi IV, the last of the Andhras, was defeated and 
overthrown" by a subordinate Iksvaku prince. The event may 
be placed abgut 208, A. D* The great Iksvaku prince who 
destroyed the last of the Satavahanas and assumed independence 
in Andhradesa was (Prakrit : Vasethiputa siri Carhtamula) 
Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula. 

What became of the descendants of the Satavahana 
dynasty after the fall of Pulumavi IV, history does not speak* 
Some of the princelings of the Imperial family would seem to 
have sunk to the position of local rulers in Kosala, Kalinga and 
Northern Andhra, while the others were destroyed. The 
existence of some kings with matronymic appellations attached 
to their names after the fashion of the Imperial Andhras and 
the Tkshvakus, like Vasisthiputra Saktivarman of the Mathara- 
kula\ for instance, shows that some remote descendants of the 
Satavahana dynasty survived in Kalinga and Northern Andhra 
and Kosala for sometime and disappeared hnully about the 
middle of the fourth century A. D. 


1 E. /•, XII. p. 1 f. His family name was wrongly assumed to Magadha-iS;M/a by 
Dr- Hultzcb and others. It is now correctly restored to Mathara-i(;Mfa. 
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The rise of the Iksmk%i Dynasty 
1. Vasisthlputra Sri Santamula the Great, c. 200 — 218 A.D. 

The disturbed condition of the Andhra Empire during the 
period of the weak successors of Sri Yajna Satakarqi apparently 
gave the opportunity to the powerful Iksvaku prince, 
Vasisthiputra Sri Santiimula, to put an end to the degenerate 
rule of the weak and warring kings and establish his paramount 
sway in the land. The last king or kings of the Satavahana 
dynasty, having been completely weakened by their domestic 
conflicts and other disintegrating causes, became an easy 
prey to the powerful Iksvaku king at this period. It was an 
easj' task for Sri Santamula to strike effectively at the root 
of the Satavahana Empire. For, it would appear that 
he had the support of the other feudatory families in this 
task. The imperial capital, Dhanyakataka or Dhanakataka, 
lay within a short distance from his own seat at Vijayapuri 
and he could, therefore, fall upon it at any time. It was this 
circumstance presumably that enabled Sri Santamula to usurp 
the sovereignty of the Satavahanas, consolidate his power and 
extend his dominion by a policy of vigorous conquest and 
annexation. 


It is probable that the ancestors of Sri Santamula 
were rulers of provinces in the Andhra Empire and possibly of 
a large territory in the heart of the Andhra country itself, and 
that by slow degrees they rose to great power and influence. 
It is also probable that they were related to the Imperial family 
by ties of blood. For, in the surnames or matronymic epithets 
one may perceive a hidden relationship between 
the Iksvakus and the Satavahanas. The rulership 
of the home provinces of the Satavahanas and 
the close relationship with the Imperial dynasty 
as well as the course of political events in the 
of the second century A. D. were probably the 


Rise of MahSraja 
Vasi§|biputra S'ri 
SantamQla ■ the 
Great: c. 200 A*D. 


last 


quarter 
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causes that enhanced the prestige and military strength of the 
Iksvakus, while they slowly undermined the integrity and paved 
the way for the rapid decline and fall of the Andhra Empire in 
the dawn of the third century. According to the Puranas, 
Candra Sri would seem to be the last of the Satavahanas in 
the direct male line and, that his successor Pulumavi IV, who is 
called ‘ another of them ’ was evidently a usurper. The 
usurpation fir the accession of Pulumavi IV was probably the 
opportunity for the ambitious prince of the Iksvaku family to 
aim at the imperial throne. It is difficult to trace the 
precise manner by which Pulumavi IV was overthrown or 
destroyed by the Iksvaku king. But one fact remains 
prominent: Vasisthlputra Sri Santamula, the lord of Iksvaku 
family, became the paramount sovereign of Andhradesa on the 
fall of the Andhra Empire. The Iksvaku monarch attained to 
this dignity early in the third century by the force of his arms 
and his unimpeded aggression. He carved out a mighty 
empire; thereafter he celebrated the As'vamedha and Vajapeya 
sacrifices, which were apparently in abeyance for over a 
century. The offering of the As'vamedha rite involved a 
digvijaya, or * conquest of all quarters ’ and none who 
had not celebrated digvijaya could offer the great and 
famous Kratu. By performing the As'vamedha, Vasisthlputra 
Sri Santamula became the paramount overlord, the cakravartin 
of Daksinapatha. 

Sri Santamula’s empire would seem to have embraced, as 
stated elsewhere, the entire eastern half of the Deccan 
including Daksina-Kosala. History is, however, silent about 
the kingdoms and dynasties which he had 
The extent brought under his imperial sway. The unknown 
of vas^^hi^ntro Abhira king of Govardhana in Aparanta and 
s'ri s'antaniQia. the Mahaksatrapa of Ujjaini probably came 
within the zone of his political influence as 
subordinate allies though not as feudatories. The Mahaksatrapa 
contemporary of Emperor Sri Santamula was Rudrasena I, eldest 
son of Rudrasimha I, whose dated coins would show that he 
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reigned from about 199 to 222 A. D.i Evidently it was his 
daughter, Rudradhara Bhattarika, called ‘ the Maharaja’s 
daughter from Ujjaini ’ {Ujjenika~Mahnyaja-bnlik'a)t in one of the 
nyaka pillar inscriptions at the Mahucaitya on the Sriparvata, was 
married to Matharlputra Sri Virapurusadaita, the son and 
successor of the emperor, Sri Santamula^. This dynastic alliance 
enhanced the political importance and prestige of the Iksvaku 
dynasty in the Deccan. The Cutus or the Andhfabhrtyas of 
Vanavasa were in all probability connected with the Iksvakus 
and consequently received considerable help from the latter 
in shaking off the yoke of the last of the Imperial Satavahanas. 
The first paramount king of the Cutu dynasty would appear to 
be Harltiputra Visnuskanda-Cutu-kulananda Satakarrii’’. Thus 
the Cutus of Vanavasa, too, would appear to have come under 
the influence of the Imperial Iksvakus. 

The sources of information for the reconstruction of the 
history of the Iksvakus of Andhradesa are primarily the Prakrit 
inscriptions of the family found at Nagarjunakonda and other 
contemporary records found at Jaggayyapeta and 

Sources of elsewhere. All the inscriptions of Nagarjuna- 

information. konda are either votive or commemorative 

records, set up exclusively by the princesses 
of the royal blood and sometimes by ladies of rank also. 
They do not tell us about the origin of the Iksvaku dynasty 
of Andhradesa or the events and exploits connected with the 
line of kings mentioned in them. Nevertheless, they yield to 
the student of history a rich material with which to reconstruct 
not merely the political history of the country but also 
the religious activity of the people during the second and 
third centuries after Christ. They are written in beautiful 
characters; and curiously enough though they were intended 
to be perpetual records of pious foundations, they betray 
an astonishingly careless manner and lack of precision in 
their execution. For purposes of our study these Prakrit 

1 Bee Appendix: Genealogical Table A ; See also Bapson : CAD, Introd., pp clivclv. 

3 B. XX., p. 18, No. B-6. 

8 Rapson: CAD., Introd. p. iv. 
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inscriptions may be classified into four groups. They are the 
inscriptions on the pillars of the Mahncaitya, the 

Caityagfha inscriptions, those on detached pillars and lastly 
inscriptions on sculptures. 

The Prakrit inscriptions of Nagarjunakori^a furnish to us 
the names of three generations of the Iksvaku kings. The first 
king of that family appears to be Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula. 
He is called Ikhnkus-smni (Skt. Iksvnku^sncimi), ‘the king 
of the Iksvaku family,’ after the manner of the Imperial 
SatavShanasi. There are, however, no inscriptions of his 
period, and all that is known about him is only 
s'ri ffanumflia!” rccords of the reigns of his son 

and grandson. The numerous extolling epithets 
that are attached to his name indicate plainly that he was the 
most powerful monarch of the day in Daksi^apatha. They 
also show that he was regarded as the sainmt or emperor in 
Daksi^apatha both by his contemporaries and descendants. 'Fhis 
conjecture is confirmed by the fact that none of his contempora- 
ries, the Cutu-hila Satakarnis, the Abhiras or even the 
Mahaksatrapas ofMalava, claimed the imperial dignity which he 
alone did In a passage which occurs in almost all the inscriptions 
the Maharaja, Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula, is described 
as {savathssu apatihata saiiikapasa) ‘ a man of unconquerable 
will, and of unimpeded purpose ; one whose desires were 
never unfulfilled.’ He is called agihota-agithotna-vajapeya- 
asamedhayu/isa, ‘the offeror of Agnihotra, Agnistuma, Vajapeya 
and As'vamedha,’ {hiraita-koti go^satasahasa hala-sata-sahasa. 
padayisa) ‘the giver of many crores of gold, hundred-thousands 
of cows and hundred thousand plough-shares of land.’ And he 
is also mentioned as Virupakhapati'Mahasem-parigahatasa 
‘having been absolved by Mahasena, the lord of the Virupaksas,’ 
(serpents)^. The epithet probably means that Vasisthiputra 

t E. XXI, pp. 68-64, No-L. 

1 E. L, XX, C-8, pp. 3-4* The term Virupakha (Skt- Viiupaksa) indicating a class of 
snakes, occurs in an ancient snake charm* (See Vittaya Pi^akani Ed- Goldenberg 
S. B. Vol. XX, p. 76.) 
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Sri Santamula was a votary of god Mahasena and a worshipper 
of Mahes'vara, The offering of the Agnistoma and Agnihotra 
and the worship of Mahasena seem to imply that the Iksvaku 
monarch was a follower of Vedtc Brahmanism. The inscriptions 
state that he was the only member of his family who performed 
these Vedic rites. It would, therefore, appear that Sri Santamula 
revived these Vedic rites and Vedic religion after a long interval 
of abeyance. His matronymic appellation Vasjsthlputra and 
his marriage to a Brahman lady born in the Mathari*^o/m 
signify that Sri Santamula was a Brahman like the Satavahanas. 

Some scholars however are of the opinion that the Iksvakus 
were not Brahmans. Dr. Bhandarkar, for instance, believes 
that the Iksvakus of Andhradesa were Ksatriyas of the .Solar 
race because they traced their descent from the well known 
hero Iksv'aku^ But his arguments are not convincing. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s belief is based upon the 
presumption that in the early period ranging 
Andhradesa. from the second century before Christ to the 
third century after, there were many inter-caste 
marriages, which were not merely anuloma but also pratildma 
unions. These are certainly wrong presumptions; and they 
unnecessarily complicate the question. The Prakrit inscriptions 
of Nagarjunakonda do not bear testimony to the contention 
that the Iksvaku kings were Sutas or the off-spring of pratildma 
marriages between Ksatriya fathers and Brahman mothers. 
On the contrary, they show that the Iksvakus were full-blooded 
Brahmans, having matrimonial alliances with Brahman ruling 
families, and therefore, were neither Ksatriyas nor Sutas. It 
appears that among the descendants of Iksvaku there were also 
reputed Brahmans like Harita and Visnuvrddha who were 
themselves founders of two well known Brahmanic gdtras. 
The pravaras of the Harita gOtra are Ahgirasa, Ambarisa and 
Yauvanas'va, while those of the Visnuvrddha g'S/m are Angirasa, 
Paurukutsa and Trasadasya*-*; All of them except Angirasa 
are well known names in the Iksvaku lineage. The descendants 

1 £. XAII, pp. 31-33 and 36. 

2 COtra-pravara^ibandha-'kadambam* (Mys. Oriental Series,) Introduction, p« xii. 
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of Harita^ and Visnuvrddha^ who had been Ksatriyas 
became Brahmans and attached themselves to the family of 
Angiras- The Iksvakus, therefore, like the Satavahanas, were 
Brahmans. They copied the Satavahanas in every respect ; 
they called themselves after their illustrious ancestor Iksvaku, 
like the Satavahanas, rather than by their patronymic 
gUra name. 

The Bra];manic matronymics of the Iksvaku kings seem 
to point further to the prevalence of polygamy in the royal 
families of Dakslipapatha in the ancient period. They show 
that the Iksvaku kings usually had, after the fashion of their 
predecessors, the Satavahanas, matrimonial connections with 
more than one Brahman family. The Prakrit inscriptions of 
Nagarjunakonda corroborate this conjecture. But against this 
view a question may be raised as to why the patronymic gUra 
name is omitted in the inscriptions of the Iksvaku kings. The 
answer is simple and clear. The most important reason for the 
omission seems to be that as none of the Iksvaku inscriptions 
of Nagarjunakonda, Jaggayyapeta and elsewhere are directly 
the records ol the Iksvaku sovereigns themselves but of the 
royal ladies, princesses and citizens of rank, there was no need 
for the patronymic gQtra name to be mentioned. Till now we 
have not come across the formal prasfasti of the Iksvaku kings 
in their charters. It is just possible that the patronymic g&ra 
name of the Iksvakus was too well known in those days to be 
mentioned in the votive records of other persons. But it was 
necessary to distinguish the sons of one queen from those of 
another and thus the matronymic prefixes were superadded to 
the personal names of the monarchs in those records. There 
may be another explanation. The Iksvakus were perhaps 
annr^eya Brahmans mentioned in the Tn‘^4j'^ffMhnbmhmatia 
of the Atharva Veda who had no gdtra, and consequently 
assumed the matronymic gotra. This, too, is not convincing. 
The probability seems to be that the Iksvakus of Andhradesa who 

1 Vi^nu Pur ana t Amsa iv, Adhyaya 3* 

2 Vi^f^u Puranat Amsaiv, Adhyaya 2 \ Vi^nucittiya and Lthga Purana. Adhyaya 
xii, 65. 
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rose immediately on the fall of the Imperial Andhras, were 
Brahmans, possibly of the Harita gotra. The Kilakilas or the 
Vindhyakas who were ancestors of the Vakatakas, who also rose 
in Central India on the break«up of the Imperial Andhra power, 
would appear to be Brahmans of the Visnuvrddha gdtra. The 
Kadambas with whom, the Iksvakus had matrimonial alliances 


were Brahmans of the Manavyasa-^o/m and called them- 
selves Haritlputras or the sons of Harlti. -The Cutus of 
Vanavasa were also Harltiputras ; and it is possible to believe 
that the last Cutu monarch, Vis^uskanda Cutu-kula-ananda, 
who was a Haritiputra, was related to the HarTti-^o/m Iksvakus 
of Andhradesa. Even apart from the above discussion, the 
performance of Agnispma and Agnihbtra was still a Brahmanic 
privilege in the ancient period. When Agnistoma was performed 
by a Ksatriya, it ceased to be called as such but Jyotistoma. 
The Iksvakus were, therefore, Brahmans beyond doubt. 

The offering of the As'vamedha implies formidable military 
strength, prowess and splendour for the sovereign. It involves 
further the conquest of all quarters, subjugation of a circle of 
hostile kings and levying tribute from the subdued rulers. 

Though it is not precisely known whom Sri 
vasi^thiputra Santamula had conquered and subjugated 
As'vamedha. before he rose to be the supreme overlord 
in the Deccan, it is probable that his dominion 
extended over As'mka, Mulaka Kosala and Kalinga on the 
north, and that he subjugated several local rulers like 
Gardhabhilas, Murun^as or Mu^das, Tukharas, Sakas and 
Yavanas whom the Puranas mention as having succeeded the 
Imperial Andhras in the rulership of provinces. It is probable 
that the Abhiras and the Saka-Mahaksatrapas on the north- 
west and the Andhrabhrtyas on the west acknowledged 
his overlordship and readily obeyed his commands. Above 
all, Sri Santamula destroyed the Andhra Empire, defeated 
and slew Pulumavi IV, the last of the Satavahanas and 
thereby attained to a position by which he eclipsed the 
glory of every other power in the Deccan. Therefore it 
would appear that there was sufficient justification fur the 
IksvSlku monarch to claim imperial suzerainty over the dynasties 
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ruling in Daksi^^patha and offer the Vajapeya and As'vamedha 
sacrifices. 

'I'he ancestors of Sri Santamula are not known from the 
inscriptions. It is probable that they were feudatory chieftains 
or vassal kings of the Imperial Andhras and, that may 
account for the omission of their names. According to the 
inscriptions of Nagarjunakoi^^^ it appears that 
Emperor s'rf Si’i Santamula was the first king who founded 
s’ant»mDia the j^is illustHous dynasty on the throne of 

children. Andhradesa immediately on the fall of the 

Satavahanas. The inscriptions reveal to us 
the names of his children, his sisters and his other kinsmen who 
played a glorious part in the history of the Andhra country, 
roughly seventeen hundred years ago. Sri Santamula’s son 
was Matharlputra Sri Virapurusadatta (Pkt. Madharlputa Siri 
Virapurisadata) which occurs in almost all the inscriptions. 
His daughter was the princess Mahzttalavari Adavi Santi Srp. 
She was the wife of the prince Mahatalnvara-MaJmsBmpati~ 
Ma/mdatidamyaka Skanda Vis'akha Naga (Pkt. Khamdavi- 
sakham;jaka) of the Dhanaka family. He was apparently the 
foremost nobleman of the realm and the appellation 
Mahuda'^Mmydka to his name would probably denote that he 
was the Generalissimo of the Imperial forces. Sri Santamula 
had two uterine sisters. One was MahusBimpatni-Mah^dmiapatni 
santi Sri (Chaihti siri), the wife of Mahas&nnpati Mahntalavara 
Maha Skanda Sri (Maha Kharhdasiri) of the Puglya family^. 
She had a son named Mahntalavara Skandasagara Naga (Pkt : 
Khaihdasagaraihnaka)^ and a daughter whose name was lost 
and who became a queen of Sri Virapurusadatta'*. Another 

1 B. /. XX.. p. 18, Insc. B'2. 

2 £. /. XX, p. 16| C-3. I have adopted the variant Pugiya in preference to Pukiya 
which also occurs in the inscriptions as it sounds obscene to the Andhra readers* Both 
are Prakrit words and mean 'arecanuf* In Telugu *puga’ or 'puka* assumed the 
form 'pOka*. There are many in Andhra both among BrAhmans and other castes who bear 
the surname ' POkala- ' meaning " of the Poka family.” 

3 E, I; XX, p. 16, Inse. G*8. It is not quite clear whether the name endings * nika ' 
(Feminine) and ' naka ' (masculine) are honorifics used exclusively for the members of 
the Royal family or denote the Prakrit forms of *Naga' in masculine and feminine forms* 

4 /•, XX, p 17, lose* B-1. and lose. E* p. 21 
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sister of the Emperor Sri Santamula was Haihmasiri 
(Sanskrit: Brahma Sri or Brahmi Sri)i. Her husband’s name 
and her family name are not mentioned in the inscriptions; but it 
is probable that she was also married like her sister into a 
powerful feudatory family. 

Sri Santamula had apparently more wives than one and 
similarly more sisters than the two uterine sisters mentioned 
above. His father married more wives than one and^accordingly 
Sri Santamula had more than one step-mother. This fact is 
borne out by an inscription which records the names of the 
sisters, mothers, and wives of the Emperor Vasisthiputra Sri 
Santamula in an unspecified manner, which makes it difficult 
for the reader to distinguish them. The inscription is engraved 
on a carved stone pillar which has got a rounded top and 
which is found underground near the isolated Stupa No. 9 
adjoining the fortified hill which stands on the southern side of 
the valley, not far from the river or the wharP. The inscription 
records that the carved stone pillar, containing five panels of 
sculptures one above the other representing some important 
event of the twentieth year of the reign i§ri Virapurusadatta, 
was set up by the sisters, mothers and wives of the Emperor 
Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula, on that spot. The names of the 
ladies which occupy nearly eight lines are thirty in number and 
form interesting reading. The ladies’ names are recorded 
probably in the order of sisters, mothers and wives. Here 
they are: Suniti Siri, Kharhdasiri, Vijhatavisiri (Vindhyatavi 
Sri) Misasiri (Mis'ra Sri) Samusiri, Nagavasusiri, Nagasiri, 
Khamdakotisiri, Mahisarasiri, Ratumatisiri, Mulasiri, Ayakotisiri, 
Maduvisiri, Nagasiri, Ramasiri, Golasiri, Velisiri, Budhisiri, 
Kharhdasiri, Satilisiri, Parajatisiri, Pamditasiri, Sivanagasiri, 
Bapisiri, Nadisiri, Ayasiri, Raihtusiri, and Sivanagasiri. Besides 
these, two other women Sarasika and Kusumalata, called 
l^ubhaturikas, are also mentioned at the end^ 

XX, Inscs. C-a and C-A 

2 E. /.. XXI. p. 66, Insc. L. 

3 The term *sfubhatctrika* seems to be a compound of Sanskrit and Pais'Sci (or Andhra) 
words, s'ubha and tctrikct. To Dr. Vogel this word is a term of uncertain meaning, 

6 
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^ The titles MahusBimpati and MahMalavam which appear in 
the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions are interesting. They are 
inexplicable to some writers ; at any rate their exact meaning 
or true import is not quite clear to them. It is indeed interesting 
that even ladies according to the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions 
enjoyed the titles of their husbands and called themselves by 
the feminine forms of the titles such as Mahus&iUpatini and 
Mahulalav(tri^.' The epithet Mahassnapati occurs in the 
Jungligundu Prakrit inscription near Mekadoni of the time of 
the Satavahana Emperor Pulumavi IP./'Though the title means 
literally the Great Chief of the Army’, it seems to signify 
here a feudatory chieftain or ruler in charge of a rastra or 
province in the Andhra Empire*. The epithet, therefore, 
seems to represent the medieval titles Ma/msumantadhipati and 
Mah'amap,dal<i?lvarat which can best be rendered into English 
by the term ‘ Duke The terms Ma/msBnupati and Ma/msBim- 
patini occur also in the Nasik cave inscriptions^. SBnupati is 
mentioned as a class of rulers in a passage of the AngiUtara- 
nikuya and, therefore, the MahusBimpati must be taken to 
denote a feudatory ruler like Malmrathi or MahabhojaK 
SBiatpatis and MahusBitapaih were originally commanders of 
armies who afterwards made themselves semi-independent and 
hereditary rulers of the provinces under their rule. It would 
appear accordingly that while the 'Malmrathi and Mahabhoja 
were the titles of feudatory chieftains in the western provinces 
of the Andhra Empire, the MaJmsBtmpali and MaJmtalavara 
were the titles of subordinate rulers of the Southern and 

But it may be explained in the following manner. The term tarika seems to be a noun 
form of root * tarnvu ' which means in the Telugu language " that which has been given 
or obtained by compulsion Hence * taruvu-katte * meaning 'a slave girl’ is derived, 
^ubhatarika, therefore, may be interpreted as to mean 'a female royal slave' or 'handmaid* 
of the royal ladies. 

1 K. /•, XX, pp. 18-19, Insc. B-5, text line 5, and Insc< B-2 , text line 4 and B-4, text 
line 6. 

2 E. XX, p. 6. 

3 JS./., VIII , p.94. 

4 The passage from the Anguttara-nikaya (IV-76 and 306) is as follows:— 

Yassa kassaoi mahanatna kulaputtassa panca dhama samavajjamti 
yadi va Rathikassa Peffanikassa yadi va Senaya Senapaiikassa. 
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eastern provinces. The Iksvakus who were the immediate 
political successors of the Imperial Andhras and who copied 
them in every respect retained their imperial organisation and 
titles of vassal chieftains. 

The second title, Mahalalavara, has been given fanciful 
interpretations by some writers. Dr. Vogel thinks that “ this 
curious term must likewise denote a high dignitary whose exact 
function is not clear.” He writes further, “The se(?ond member 
of the compound is not a Sanskrit word but seems to be a 
term borrowed from some Dravidian language.” Evidently it 
penetrated into Northern India according to Dr. Vogel who 
suspects the term tnlamra to be identical with the word taravara, 
which coupled with Mahdpraiihitra “ a great chamberlain,” is 
found in the legend of one of the clay sealings excavated at 
the ancient site of Vais'ah^. I'here is no doubt that, while the 
origin and the meaning of the term talavara has become some- 
what obscure in Tamil and Kanarese languages, Telugu 
alone retains it in the same form and probably in the 
original sense. The term is often met with in Telugu 
literature. Talavara or Talavari meant originally in Telugu 
the magistrate or judge of a village or township, district or 
province, but it has to-day degenerated into signifying a menial 
servant of the village. The compound Mahutalavara may, 
therefore, denote the high dignitary, like ‘ the lord Chief 
Justice ’ or the highest judicial functionary of the provincd?] 
The term talavara or talavari has also been explained as ‘ a 
city guard,’ ‘kotwal’, and a ‘village revenue officer.’- The 
term also occurs in the Ardhamagadhi literature of the Jains ; 
and the Sanskrit commentary Suhodhiku on the Kalpataru, 
explains the term as a rujastlramya, ‘ a rich householder or an 
officer of the king, wearing on his forehead a gold medal 
studded with jewels which is presented by the king But the 

1 E. XX. p. 7 note 2. A. S. 1903-04, p. 108, No. 10, plate XL, 6. 

^ There are many families in Andhradesa among high class S'udras who have the 
surname * Talari ' (Talavari) ; and this fact signifies that the ancestors of these families 
were high dignitaries of state in ancient period.* 

3 E. XX, p. 7, note 1. This is the pasage which explains the term Talavarah : 
tu5hta-bhupala-pra^atta-pa(iabandha’VibhuJsita-rajasthaniyafy> 
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term mjasthaniya does not clearly signify the functions of the 
rich householder. The term Mahatalavara apparently with a 
slight variation occurs as Mahatagwara in the Kondamudi grant 
of the Brhatphalayana king Jayavarman^. Dr. Hultzsch suspected 
Mahntagi to be the name of the family of the officer who 
engraved the grant, but even then felt a doubt as to the 
correctness of his interpretation. On the strength of the 
reading of the term as Malmtalavara in the Nagarjunakonda 
inscriptions, Dr. Vogel sought to correct the compound 
Mahittagivara into Mahatalavara on the ground that it might 
be due to the mistake of the engraver and, on the analogy of 
the term Mahatalavara occuring in the fragmentary Prakrit 
inscription from Alluru in Nandigama taluk, Kristna district-. 
Dr. Hultzsch who published the Brhatphalayana grant did not 
know the meaning of the word tagivara and therefore hesitatingly 
translated the entire compound Mahatagivarena as ‘ the best 
of the Mahdtagi family’. Dr. Vogel did not consult any 
Telugu Dictionary even though all these terms occurred in the 
inscriptions of the 'I'elugu country and, was not apparently aware 
of the Telugu word tagavari or its meaning. The titles 
Malmtalavnra, Mahutagivara or Mahutagavara are, therefore, 
compounds of the Sanskrit and ancient Pais'iici or Andhra 
words and, must be translated as ‘the Great Chief Justice’ 
of the province. Thus these Mahdsenapalis, Mahatalavara^ 
or Mahatagivaras or Mahatagavaras and Mahadandanayakas 
were members of the nobility or the high functionaries of state 
who were also hereditary rulers cf provinces. They were also 
powerful tributaries and mainstays of the realm ; and ajs the 
Nagarjunakonda inscriptions show they married into the royal 
family and took to wives either the sisters or the daughters of 
the reigning monarch or other descendants of the royal 
family. 

1 E- /., VI. pp. 316 flf. There does not seem to be any difterence in the meaning of the 
ievm^ * tagivara ' or ^ tagavari ’ and *talavari\ These words meant originally the 
same ofticer) the Judge or Magistrate. 

2 ARSIE,, 1924, p. 97 ; A Sd, 1923-24. p. 93. 
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It is not known into how many provinces or ntdras the 
empire of Sri Santamula was divided. The inscriptions refer 
to four feudatory families who held the titles MahaseiiupQti 
and Mahlllalavarn and who were therefore 
Identification rulers of proviiices. But there were probably 
prov'^ces of the '“O’'"® provinces than those referred to in the 
ik§vaku Empire. NagarjunakoiiflA inscriptions. We have referred 
to MahusBnapati’ Malmtalavara Mahii Skanda 
Sri and his son Mahatalavara Skanda Vis'akha Nfiga of the 
family of the Pugiyas. But Maha Skanda Sri had another son, 
by a second wifej whose name was Mahassnupati Mahatalavara 
Visnu Sri'. The term Piigiya or Pul’iya as a family name 
would seem to represent the district or province which was the 
home of the ruling house. The Pugiyas or Pukiyas probably 
therefore aetjuired their family name like the Hiraiiinakas 
(Hiranyakas) from the province over which they ruled. The 
region from which the Pugiyas came or over which they held 
sway would appear to have been called Puga-mayrt or 
Vligi'fhidu. In a record of the Reddi king Vema of the 
fourteenth century, Fugi-niindu or Pungi-v/srty<* is said to have 
extended from the eastern slopes of Srigiri or Sris'ailam in the 
Nallamala Range in the Kurnool district on the west, to 
the sea on the east, and lain on either side of the river Kundi, 
Kundiprabha or the Guiidlakamma'^. This region covers 
roughly the southern half of the Guntur district, Podili division 
of Nellore and Nandikotkur taluk of the Kurnool district. The 
capital of Punginandu or Puginadu was probably called Piiiiga- 
vrolu, which may be identified with Oriigolu, the modern 
Ongole". Pungi or Pugi and Punga or Puga would seem to be 
corrupt forms of the Sanskrit word Puga meaning, ‘areca-nut,’ 
which is also found as puka in the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions. 
Its another name is Kramuka>rastra (Prakrit : Kammakaratha.) 
It is said that in ancient period this region was famous for 
extensive areca*nut plantations. Even so it is to-day to a 

1 K. XX. p. 20, No. C-6. 

2 J5. VIII. p. 9. V. 14. Nel. Ins. No. 18 C I*, grant. Ibid. No. 23 K. 

3 OmgOlu seems to be a Prakrit or Pais'aci variant of the archaic name Puhgavrulu, 
which had become corrupt as Otbgodu, Omgeru and finally Omgolu. 
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limited extent, and it is famous for its numerous varieties. 
It is, therefore, probable that it acquired the name Piigi or 
Puga-visaya, meaning the “ land of the areca-nut."^ In 
course of time the hard guttural ga yielded place to the soft ka 
and thus Pw^i-visaya became Puki-visaya or Pukinadu. But 
as these terms in later times apparently acquired an obscene 
meaning in Telugu they became further corrupt into 
P^tka, poka *or puka, the medial U changing into either a 
or 6. In the Telugu language pugA and poka or Pohka have 
the same meaning, ‘ areca-nut Gradually Pokanadu became 
further corrupt as Pakanadu, and both the names became 
the appellations for the region known originally as Puga, Piihga 
or Puhginandu^. Pakanadu had been foolishly Sanskritised 
as Prfihg-nadu, an irregular compound by itself, without 
any reference to its historical antecedents. Thus Pokanadu, 
Pakanadu, Puginadu or Puganadu, all of them were the names 
for the region Pligi-visaya, which lay on either side of the river 
Gundlakamma extending from the sea on the east to the 
Nallamala Range on the west. 

Another Mahasenapati was a chief of the Hiramnakas 
(Hiranyakas) known by the name Makasenapati Makatalavara 
Skanda Caliki-ranaka (Prakrit : Khariidacelikireihmnaka). He 
married princess Ksudra Santi Sri (Cula Catisirinika) daughter 
of a Kulahaka chief, who is not referred to by the proper 
name*. The Hiranyakas would seem to have derived their 
family name from the territory over which they ruled, namely, 
Hiranyarfistra. From the inscriptions found in Cuddapah 
district, it appears that Hiranyarastra was the ancient name 
for Reniidu Seven Thousand District which comprised the 
northern part of the Cuddapah and the southern half of the 

1 In Telugu the medial o also becomes a : thus for instance, Kosala-na^u becomes 
Kasala-naclu. So Pokanadu becomes Pakan^u. 

2 K. /.. XX., p. 16. No. C-3. 

3 In Old Telugu the anunasika sound was generally frequent before' the final hard 
^ consonant. In later times, however, it gave place to anusvara and still later to the 

ardhantisvara. At the present day the tendency is to drop out even the ardhunusvara 
sound. P'or e.\ample mtindu, * three ' is writen though the orthodox grammarians 

insist upon the conventional writing with an ardhanusvdra sign in it« 

4 i?. XX., p. 18, Insc. B. 
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Kurnool districts^ The Hiranyaka chief, Skanda Calikt ranaka, 
was a Vasisthiputra like the Iksvaku monarch. The province 
over which he ruled and his personal name Oaliki-ranaka 
would suggest that Hiranya-rastra was the original home of 
the Cfijukyas and that Skanda Caliki-ranaka was probably a 
remote or perhaps the eponymous ancestor of the Cajukyas®. 
The Eastern Oalukya tradition recorded in the eleventh 
century grant corroborates this conjecture. It ispeaks of the 
agrahura of Mudivemu which lay in Hiranyarastra as the 
original home of the founder of the Calukya dynasty^. The 
Hiranyakas therefore would appear to be the rulers of Hiranya- 
rastra or Rcnadu Seven Thousand Province- 

Similarly, the Kulahakas, might perhaps be identical with 
Kulapakas, the letter pa resembling and interchangeable with 
ha, and, therefore, represent the descendants of the Pahlava 
Kulaipa, refered to in thejunagadh in.scription of lludradaman^. 
If this view is correct, then it may be assumed that, Kulapakas or 
Kulahakas were descendants of SuvisTikha, ruler of Anarta, 

1 E. XI, p. 337 f. A. R. S- I. E., 1205, Para 6, p. 40- 

2 Dr. Sten Konow attempts to explain the meaning of the proper name Calikiremihpaka. 
(B. /., XX., p. 25.) While the inscriptions are from the heart of Andhradesa and 
the language spoken there is Telugu, Dr. Sten Konow tries to find a Kanarcse substratum 
for explaining the suffixes and the names. According to him Khamda Calikircmninaka is 
compound of Kanarese words. The word khaiiida is Kanarcse kanda which means *a 
child’, cali means ‘chill’, and the, compound Caliki-rcihmriaka or Khamdacalikiremmtnka 
means, therefore, the moon, literally the ‘cool-rayed’. This manner of splitting this 
particular name alone and trying to interpret it as a Dravidian compound seems to my 
mind to be wrong and far-fetched. The entire name Khamdacalikiremmnaka is no doubt 
a compound of three words, khamda, Calikt and remmnaka, Sanskrit or Prakrit words 
and proper names. Khamda is the Prakrit form of Skanda which means Kumarasvamin, 
or Mahasena. Caliki seems to be the original proper name and remmnaka\maty be restored 
to the Sanskrit term ranaka, a title of rank or nobility. Khamda becomes as in 
Kanarese kanda or kanda in Telugu and means ' tender ’, ‘ red ’ and a ‘child’. Skanda 
is merely linked to the proper name Caliki according to the fashion that was in vogue 
during the early centuries of the Christian era in Daksiriapatha and Andhradesa. Thus 
several noblemen mentioned in the Nagarjunakopda inscriptions have the prefix Khamda 
to their names. Further Caliki seems to be the earliest form of the dynastic name of the 
Calukyas. It occurs in that form in the eighth century in a copper-plate grant of the 
Eastern Oalukya prince Kokkili Maharaja. (C, P. No. 11 of 1908-09.) Crude Sanskrit forms 
of the term like Ca\kya, Calikya and Calikya appear in the early records of the Western 
Calukyas. {D-K-D; p- 336. n. 3.) 

3 E. VI., p. 347 ff. 

4 B, /.» VIII, p. 86 f. text line 19 
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Surastra and Konkan under the Mahaksatrapa. The 
Kulapakas might have migrated to the South and settled some- 
where on the eastern borders of Kuntala, in the north-east of 
Mysore. But the nearness of time between the Iksvakus and 
Kulaipa’s son Suvis'ilkha is strongly in favour of this conjecture. 
The fourth and probably the most powerful feudatory family in 
the realm would appear to be that of the Dhanakas, whose 
chief MahusSvktliati Mahatalmra, Mahudat^aimyaka Skanda 
Vis'iikha Nilga had married the emperor’s only daughter Adavi 
Santi Sri. The Dhanakas cannot be identified and likewise the 
territory over which they held sway* 

Besides those mentioned in the Nagarjunakonda 
inscriptions there were probably many more feudatory families 
in the empire whose names are not recorded anywhere. Among 
them, however, may be mentioned the Brhatphalfiyanas of 
Kuduru and the Salahkayanas of Vengi. It was with the help 
of these feudatory chieftains, of the Kulahaka, Ohanaka, 
Hiranyaka, Pugiya and other families, that VilsisthTputra 
SrT Santamula could destroy the last of the Satavahanas, 
assume the imperial dignity, acquire a large empire which 
embraced Kosala and Kalinga and perform the AsfvainBdha 
which was in abeyance since the days of Emperor Siitakarni 
the Great, who offered it twice*. 

There are sufficient materials for determining the period 
of Vasisthlputra Sri Santamula the Great, with reasonable 
certainty. It is pointed out that the Puranas give the period 
of the Sriparvatlyas as fifty or fifty two years. The inscriptions 
of Nagarjunakonda and Jt'tggayyapeta show that Mathariputra 
SrT Virapurusadatta, the son and successor of Sri Santamula 
reigned for twenty years or a little more. His successor was 
his son Vasishthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula. Inscriptions 
of his period show that he reigned for about twelve years and 
that he was the last king of the dynasty. The two reigns of 
Sri Virapurusadatta and his son occupy thirty-two years and 
there remains a period of about twenty years which may be 

1 /. A., XLVII, (1918) p. 71. K. I., XX, p. 71. For the inscriptions of Satakarpi who 
offered the As'vafmdha twice, see Luder's List Nos. 345, 346, 1112, and 1114. (£. X.) 
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reasonably assigned to Vasisthiputra Sri Sfintamula the Great. 
He was the first prince who raised the banner of revolt 
against the Satavilhana suzerainty. He was also the first 
paramount king of his family who founded a dynasty. He 
conquered a vast empire, celebrated the 
The rciun of Vajapeya and As'vamcdha, and thereby assumed 
vasi§thiputra s'ri the imperial role of the Satavajianas. For 

Great c. 200-218 rcasoiis therefore, a period of eijrhteen 

A. D. or twenty years may be reasonably allotted to 

him. The last of the Siitavahanas is assigned 
to the first decade on the third century, c. 200-208 A. D- It 
is probable that Sri Santamllla rose even during the reign of 
Pulumavi IV, defeated and slew him and seized the sovereignty 
of his erstwhile overlords. Pulumilvi’s death may be placed 
about 208 A. D. if not earlier, and the overthrow of every 
other scion of the Satavfihana family or rival may have quickly 
followed the death of Pulumilvi IV. It is probable that the 
period of Pulumavi and that of his predecessor whom he 
had displaced were disturbed. Consequently the last years 
of Candra Sri and the period of the usurper Pulumavi IV may 
have synchronised with the rise of the Iksviiku monarch. 
Accordingly Vasisthiputra SiT Silntamula’s reign may have 
lasted roughly twenty yeans, from about 200 to 218 A. D. 
And his memorable AgnihSlra, Agnistoma, Vajapeya and 
the As'vamcdha sacrifices may have been performed about the 
year 210 A. D., sometime after the destruction of the 
Satavahana power. 

The reign of King Sri Santamula was a very remarkable 
one. His great exploits inspired profound veneration for his 
name in the hearts of his subjects as well as of his own 
descendants for a long time afterwards. His revival of the vedic 
rites, his offering of the celebrated As'vamedha, probably with 
added splendour and ritual, were glorious events of his 
remarkable reign, which lingered long in the memory of his 
people. His reign witnessed, nay, was responsible for, 
a great wave of immigration, particularly of Brahmaija settlers 
in Andhradesa, front the north and porth»west. The 

7 
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immigrants came, in all probability, at the invitation of the 
Emperor Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula, for he was the first 
sovereign in Daksinapatha, who, after a lapse of more than a 
century, revived the vedic sacrifices and particularly, the 
celebrated Vajapeya and As'vamedha. It was a triumph for 
Brahamanism and, it was celebrated in a fitting and memorable 
manner by the Iksvaku monarch who acquired the celebrity of 
being a man unimpeded purpose in all his designs. The 
various epithets attached to his name in all the Prakrit 
inscriptions of Niigarjunakonda, clearly show that Sri Santamula 
granted innumerable free-hold af^i'aham villages and free-hold 
tenures of large areas of cultivable lands throughout his 
dominions to those hordes of immigrants of Brahma na house- 
holders. This naturally involved the reclamation of vast 
areas of forests everywhere and converting them to habitable 
villages and arable lands. It was therefore a great exploit. 
Thus new villages were founded and Brahmana settlements 
established. This memorable feature of SrT Santamllla’s reign 
was remembered till the eleventh year of the reign of his 
grandson Sri Bahubala Santamiila^. The manner in which the 
emperor is described as the giver of gold, kine and ploughs of 
land in all the inscriptions fully justifies the above consclusion. 
The Mahudams, Hiranyakbti, Go-Sata-sahasra, and Hala-s'ata- 
sahasra, which are somewhat elaborately described in the Matsya 
Pnrana plainly signify that Sri Santamula was a powerful 
sovereign who acquired immense riches and conquered an 
extensive empire by performing dig-vijaya 'conquest of the 
quarters ' and who crowned his glorious achievements by an 
As'vamedha sacrifice. His reign was prosperous, peaceful and 
glorious. The glory of the Iksvakus which reached the zenith 
in the reign of Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula continued thereafter 
uninterruptedly for two and half decades, during the reigns of 
his successors. 


1 See E, XX, p.i24, ins. II. The correct reading of the King's name is not Ehuvula 
but Bahubala. See note 1 on p. 66 below. 
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CltAl’TER IV 

Glorious period of Buddhism in Andhradesa. 

2. Mfithariputra Sri Virapurusadatta : c. 2 18 — c. 2o9-A. D. 

I 

On the, death of the Emperor Sri Santamula, his son 
Mathariputra Sri Virapurusadatta succeeded to the throne 
of a vast, well settled and powerful empire in Daksinapatha. 
The event may be placed with certainty about 218 A. D. 
Sri Virapurusadatta was presumably in the prime of youth or 
on the threshold of manhood at his accession 
2 . Matiiriputra and, therefore, enjoyed a long, peaceful and 
Sri virapursidiitia. prosperous reign of twenty years or a little 

(lk5vakusvamin) ^ il.ii u ri 

c- 218-239 A- 1). more. He was undoubtedly the most powerful 

sovereign of the day in the Deccan.' ^ His 
reign was eventful and marked the zenith of the glorious 
period of Buddhism in Andhradesa.’ It was remniscent of 
the prosperous days of the old Andhra Empire under the 
illustrious Siltakarnis, Gautamiputra and Vasisthiputra 
Pulumavi II. Numerous inscriptions found at Nagarjunakonda 
and elsewhere and, dated in the sixth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
eighteenth and twentieth years of his reign attest to the 
uninterrupted prosperity and glory of his long period. 
They also show that the Iksvakus rose to imperial dignity and 
that Sri Virapurusadatta was regarded, like his illustrious 
father, as the emperor (Cakravartin) of Daksinapatha. 

^Almost all the inscriptions found at Nagarjunakonda, with the 
exception of two or three and those found at Jaggayyapeta and 
Ramirecjcjlipalli on the other side of the Krsna river refer to 
the glorious epoch of the Buddhist Church in Andhradesa, 
under the patronage of the Imperial Iksvakus, particularly of 
the Emperor Sri Virapurusadatta and his son Vasisthiputra 
Sri Bahubala Santamula. These records furnish very interes- 
ting and valuable information about the pious benefactions 
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which the Buddhist Church enjoyed through the munificence of 
the ladies of the royal family and others.’ 

The inscriptions of the Iksvakus are not found, like those 

of the Imperial Andhras, all over the Deccan. The Iksvilku 

dominion, therefore, would appear to have been confined to the 

eastern half of the Deccan. It extended over Andhradesa, 

Kalinga and Kosala, and from tlie banks of the Penna or 

PinakinT on the soiitlt to the foot of Mekala range* on the north. 

It was probably bounded by the dominions of 

Kxtent of the the Mahaksatrapas of Ujjaini on tlie north, the 

iksv.-iku Kmpire j\bhiras ot Tiikuta on the north-west and was 
under Kin^ Sri 

virapurusadatu. contigiious With the Aiidhrabhi'tya kingdom of 
Vanvasa on the west. During the reign of 
SrT Vfrapurusadatta the Andhra country and dominions 
beyond prospered in peace. Though no new territories 
were conquered and no new dynasties subdued during his 
reign, the vast empire bequeathed by his illustrious father 
was well organised and administered and, therefore, 
remained as powerful as ever. SrT Virapurusadatta added 
greater prestige and power to the empire, for the fame 
of Andhradesa as the glorious land of Buddhism spread far and 
wide. Sri Virapurusadatta would seem to have followed the 
foreign policy of his father, and thereby brought new powers 
and adjacent kingdoms into the zone of his imperial organisation 
and influence by entering into matrimonial alliances with them. 
He married MahadOvi Kudradharabhattarika, daughter of the 
Mahaksatrapa of Ujjaini. In his own turn he gave his only 
daughter, Kodabali siri (Skt. Kundavalli Sri) to the Maharaja 
of Vanavasa. In her own record dated the eleventh year of 
her brother, Vasi.sthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula, Kodabali 
siri called herself, the Queen {Alaluid&vi) of the Maharaja of 
Vanavasa^. The Mahilraja of Vanavasa, who was apparently 
well known at that time was not mentioned by name in the 
inscription. We are therefore led to speculate for the present. 
We have identified him elsewhere mih Dharmamahdrajdilhiydja 


1 £, XX, p. 24, lose. H. 
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Sivaskandavarmnn of the Kadamba family, the Lord of 
Vaijayanti, who was on the throne of Vanavasa from c. 240 to 
255 A. D.^ The Saka-Mahaksatrapa of Ujjaini was apparently 
still an ally of the lord of Andhradesa. The nearness of 
relationship alone was not the cause of the friendliness of the 
Mahiiksatrapa. Probably the political condition of the North- 
western Deccan was such that the Mahaksatrapa needed a 
strong ally Qti the south and south-east against the Abhira 
aggression. Sri Virapurusadatta’s contemporaries in Ujjaini 
were Samghadaman (c. 222 — 223 A. D ) and Damasena 
(c. 223 — 230 A. D.), younger brothers of his own father-in-law 
Rudrasena U. It was towards the close of the reign of 
Damasena that the Abhira, Is'varadalta, rose to power, 
usurped the sov’ereignty of Ujjaini and assumed the title 
Mahaksatrapa for a time. The Iksvaku monarch for fear of a 
dynastic revolution or perhaps usurpation by a possible rival 
strengthened his position by marriage alliances with the powerful 
feudatory families of his empire. Thus while he gave his own 
sister in marriage to the Mahdilandan'ayaka Skanda Vis'akhanaga 
of the Dhanaka family, the Genaralissimo of the imperial 
forces, he himself took to wives the daughters of his own 
paternal aunts Ilaiiima siri and Caiiiti siri. His paternal 
aunts, it will be remembered, were married to powerful 
Mahiisdnd^atis belonging to great feudatory families.. Thus 
Sn V'lrapurusadatta knitted together the Iksvaku Empire by 
ties of marriages. It is no wonder, therefore, that in later 
times several royal families of the South like the Kekayas, 
Colas and others claimed descent in or marriage alliances with 
the illustrious Iksvaku dynasty*. 

According to the inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda Mathari- 
putra Sri Virapurusadatta had five queens. The chief of them 
was Makadcvl Bhattideva, apparently a Vasisthi princess. She 
was the mother of Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamuia, the son 

1 See below : Book II, Chapters II, and 111 ; li. C., VH, Sk, 204 

2 JRASt 1890, p. 66 ; See also Rapson ; Introd. p. cxxxiii. 

3 E, C., XL, Dg« 161. A Kekaya record. 
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successor of Sri Virapurusadattai. It is also probable that she 
was the mother of Malutdcvi Kodabali si.-i (Kundavalli Sri), 
queen of the King of Vanavasa. Another queen was MaJuiiicn 
Rudradharabhatturika (IJjcnikd vialhiidja-bdUtii)^ daughter of 
the Mahanija of Uiiaini-^ She was probalily the 

S ri V 

datta's 

remaining three ([ueens were Sri Virapurusadatta’s own 
cousins, daughters of his father’s uterine sisters. One of 
them was Caiiitisiri (Santi Sri), a princess of the Piigiya 
family. She was the daughter of Mahiisciidl^ali AlaJidtahivara 
Maha Skanda Sri and Princess Santi Sn, and was the sister of 
Makdssndpaii Skandasiigara Niiga. Princess Santi Sri (Caiiiti 
siri), it will remembered, was pilnchdi of Maharaja Sri 
Vlrapurusadatta'\ TIis marriage took pkace evidently between 
the sixth and eighteenth years of Sri Virapurusadatta’s reign, 
because Princess Santi Sri (Caiiitisirinika) who styled herself as 
merely pitiidui, ‘ paternal aunt ’ in the earlier record, proudly 
described herself as the mother-in-law of the King in the later 
inscription*. The remaining two (jueens were AlaJiddcvi 
Catisiri (Sasthi Sri) and Mahddcvi B.ipisiri, daughters of 
Princess Haihmasiri (Brahma Sri or BrahmiSri), anotlier paternal 
aunt of the king”'. 'Phe practice of marrying father’s sister’s 
daughter, no doubt prevails in the Andhra country even to this 
day, but unlike a union with mother's brother’s daughter which 
is called mcnarikcnn, it is looked on slightly with disfavour. 
Baudhilyana accepted these customs as perfectly valid. They 
are also traces of the prevalence of this custom during tlie Rg 
Vedic period^. Sri Virapurusadatta’s marriage with his own 

1 To me Dr. Vogel’s reatling of the Prakrit name of the king as Kluivala does not 
seem to be correct. The name appears variously as IJahuvuli ((.;) Baliuvula (G 2) 
Bahuvala (H) in the in.scriplions. This variance in the oriliography of the name is 
due to the lack of care on the part of the engraver- Ncverihcless the name seems to be 
the Prakrit from of the Sanskrit Bahubala. 

2 XX., p. 18. No. B 2. 

3 E. /., XX., p. 10. No. B 6 ; p. I6: No. C 3; Ibid. p. 21, No. E. 

4 E. /.. XX., p. 16 No. C 3 and p, 21, No. B. 

6 E. XX., p. 20 (Sasthi S ri) No. C 4 ; p. 19, No. C 2 (Bapisiri) 

G VII. 66. 8. Khilai See also Nirukta Parisi^ta 14. 31. by Lakshmana Sarup, p- 241 


irapurusa- 

Qiiecns. 


daughter of Mahriksatrnpa Ixudrascna J, 
(c. 199 — 222 A. D.), the lord of Ujjaini. The 
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cousins, however, would seem to have been actuated by motives 
of political exigency. 

Besides the names of these relations of the king, the names 
of several other kinsmen and their wives also appear in the 
Prakrit inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda. Among them may be 
mentioned MaJiusQn'dpatini Cula Caiiiiti sirinika (Ksudra S3.nti 
Sri), daughter of the Kulahaka chief and wife of the Mahussnu- 
pati Malnitalcwara Vasisthiputra Skanda-Caliki-ranaka of the 
Hirariinaka (Miranyaka) family’. The inscriptions do not specify 
the relationship between the Kulahaka family and the Imperial 
Iksvakus, but it is probable that they were related together 
by ties of marriage. Another lady, apparently a wife of 
Mahusenilpali Mahutalava^'a Mahaskanda Sri of the Puglya 
family and the mother of Mahcisenapati Malhltalavara Visnu Sri, 
is mentioned in the inscriptions'-’. But by mistake her name is 
omitted by the scribe. Slie was a co-wife of Sfinti Sri, mother- 
in-law and paternal aunt of Sri Virapurusadatta. 

The Prakrit inscriptions of Niigarjunakoncla do not furnish 
us with as many facts about the politcial condition of the 
Deccan during tlie third century A. D. as they give striking 
details about the state of Buddhism and the extent of royal 
patronage it enjoyed under the aegis of the Iksvaku dynasty. 
/The inscriptions refer to Sriparvata, the most celebrated and 
sacred spot for Buddhism in Andhradesa and Daksinapatha and 
to Vijayapurl the seat of the illustrious Iksvaku dynasty. It is 
stated in the inscriptions that Sriparvata lay on the east of 
Vijayapuri, — in the Nagarjunakonda valley on the right bank 
of the Krsna or Krsna-Benn.l. The inscriptions refer to the 
various lofty beautiful edifices of the Buddhist Church that once 
adorned the great city, Vijayapuri and the celebrated hill 
Sriparvata. They refer to the monasteries which were inhabited 
by hundreds and thousands of Buddhist monks and nuns that 
came from far off countries like Ceylon, Malaya Peninsula, 
China and Eastern Archipelago as well as from distant countries 
of the north and west. The inscriptions mention various 

1 E. /., XX., p. 18, No* B 4. In Telngu Ciita becomes ^ina and means ‘ jnnior.' 

2 Opi. at. p. 20, No C 5. 
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schools of the Buddhist Church that flourished in Andhradesa 
and the numerous benefactions they enjoyed under the royal 
patronage and private munificence during the reigns of Sri 
Virapurusadatta and his son.' 

^The most striking feature of the Nagarjunakonda inscrip- 
tions is that there is not a single pious benefaction to the 
Buddhist Church of Srlparvata by the Iksvaku kings. Almost 
all the personages who patronised the Buddhist religion 
and its institutions were only ladies of the royal family or those 
connected with them. This curious circumstance has led some 
of our scholars to infer that while the Iksvaku kincjs remained 
strictly Brahmanical in their religion, they were tolerant of the 
Buddhism and, therefore, allowed their ladies, including their 
sisters and daughters, to follow their own faith. This reason 
might be partly true. But a more probable reason would seem 
to be that Sri Virapurusadatta and his son Sri Bahubala Santamula 
were possibly Buddhists themselves unlike Sri Santamula the 
Great, and supplied funds in a munificent manner for the 
maintenance of the religious institutions founded by the ladies 
of the royal family and others in numerous ways not recorded 
anywhere in the inscriptions' 

'"It would appear from the inscriptions and the sculptural 
representations of Nagarjunakonda that Sri Virapurusadatta 
was originally a Brahmaria, a worshipper of Mahes'vara and 
a staunch follower of Vedic Brahmanism like 

M^hanpntra father, but that sometime after he ascended 

datia: originally a the throne, he came under the influence 
Brabmapa, but gf Buddlia’s Teachings and became a 

Buddhismr^^* convert to the Buddhist faith and patronised 

it with great zeal and devotion like Emperor 
Asoka of old. Sri Virapurusadatta’s conversion would seem 
to have taken place about the sixth year of his reign. /This 
conjecture is based upon the fact that no less than sixteen 
inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda, dated the sixth year of Sri Vira- 
purusadatta’s reign, mention the re-erection and dedication of 
the MaJmcaitya on the Srlparvata which had evidently fallen 
into ruins. They also speak of the erection of the Mithuvihufas, 
8 
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Caitya-gfhas, Catus^s’ulas, maiiiapas and numerous other 
monastic buildings of the Buddhist Church for the use and 
habitation of the monks and nuns that came from far off countries 
to visit the sacred spot/ 

This re-erection and dedication of the Malmcaitya was by a 
lady of the royal family, a paternal aunt of the king, who was 
perhaps resp^onsible for the conversion of the monarch. According 
to these inscriptions at the Malmcailya of the MaJmvUmra on 
Sriparvata it appears that the re-erection and dedication 
of these two edifices together with other numerous foundations, 
took place on the lOth day of the 6ih fortnight of the rainy 
season in the sixth year of Sri Vi'rapurusadatta. These edifices 
were consecrated for the benefit of the ucuryas (Masters) 
of the Aparaseliya (Aparas'ailiya) sect of the Buddhist 
Church, residing at Vijayapuri. It was a memorable event of 
the reign of the Iksvaku monarch because almost all the 
members of the royal family were present at the consecration 
ceremony ; and they dedicated their pious benefactions to the 
Buddhist Church. 

The Iksvaku king who was till then a follower of Vedic 
•Brahmanism and a worshipper of Siva in the form of a linga 
(phallic symbol), renounced his faith and became a true and 
bigoted convert to Buddhism. These and other memorable 
events of the early period of Sri Virapurusadatta 
Sculptural jn-g clearly represented in the beautiful 
vVrapurusadatt'a's Sculptures that adorned the buildings of the 
conversion to Buddhist Church of the Nagarjunakonda valley. 
Buddhism and During the recent explorations on the site 
Brahmanism. near the ancient royal palace, there have been 
found remarkable stone beams which vary 
10 to 12 feet in length and about 1 foot in thickness which 
contain carvings on the front face only. Originally they formed 
the long cornice stones of the altar-like platforms of the more 
important slupas. The face of each beam is divided into a 
series of bas-relief scenes, separated from each other by small 
vertical panels. Some of these sculptures do not depict scenes 
from the life of the Buddha but a story which is unique ia 




From Stupa No. 9. A king (identified as Madhariputa Siri Viripiirisadata) 
stamping out Brahmanism symbolised in the form of linga with Naga hood. 

nd courtesy of the Archl. S^irv. of India, 
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Buddhist iconography and not met with before in any part of 
India- The story perhaps indicates some local event as 
opined by the veteran Archaeologist, Mr. A. II. Longhurst, 
which occurred in the capital of the Iksvilkus and which was a 
memorable event for the Andhra country. In many respects 
the story depicted here is similar to the story of the conversion 
of the great emperor Asoka from Brahmanism to Buddhism. 
In this panel there is a representation of a monarch crushing 
with his right heel a stone linga, which is encircled by a 
many headed serpent. The linga and the serpent apparently 
symbolise Brahmanism and the worship of Mahes'vara. And 
Brahmanism is denounced by the king in the presence of his 
ministers and other high dignitaries of state. In the centre, in 
Roman-like dress with a loose upper garment and a jewelled 
turban, stands the commander-in-chief with the prime minister 
and two other state officials beside him, while on the right 
behind the king are two palace attendants, one of them holding 
chalm (royal umbrella) over the monarch’s head. The king’s 
face and features bear a striking resemblance to the somewhat 
corpulent figure depicted on the panels of the inscribed, carved 
stone-pillar, found under-ground near Stilpa No. 9 to the due 
west of Sriparvata, not far from the river and near the 
southern foot of the fortified hill Nagurjunakonda^. It is 
extremely likely that the incident illustrated here relates to 
the conversion of the Iksvilku monarch, Sri Virapurusadatta. 
In fact Sri Virapurusadatta appears to us as the southern 
counterpart of the great emperor As'oka of the North, who 
revived and continued the missionary work after a lapse of 
roughly four centuries. ,These sculptures seem to reveal another 
fact. They seem to portray not only the conversion of Sri Vira- 
purusadatta but also illustrate the religious bigotry and the 
intolerance of Brahmanism of the new convert and fanatic. It 
is probable that Sri Virapurusadatta attempted to crush the tide 
of Brahmanism which received great impetus and revived under 
the aegis of his illustrious father Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula 
the Great, only two decades ago.' 

1 E. XXI, p. 63, Insc No. L. 
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Two more sculptures of Sriparvata found near Stupa No. 9 
illustrate the same story and conhrm our conjecture. So the 
event must have been well known and perhaps a popular one 
in Andhradesa during the third century A. D. In one of 
the panels, there are two scenes which represent the early 
events in the story of the King's conversion to Buddhism. On 
the right the Buddha is seen seated on a throne under a canopy. 
A tiny elephant descends from the left top corner and seems to 
represent the Buddha’s miraculous birth, while below is a 
mga, or a serpent figure. On the left the king armed with a 
spear in the left hand is shown approaching the Buddha in a 
hostile manner, while two ladies from either side are depicted 
as trying to restrain him. These two ladies may be assumed to 
be Mah'dsmupaini Cariiti siri and Hamma siri, the two paternal 
aunts of the monarch. These ladies succeed in restraining the 
king, apparently Sri Virapurusadatta. Next the king is shown 
sitting humbly with clasped hands at the feet of the Buddha’s 
throne, while the queen stands in the back ground'. The 
other panel is to the left of the one we now described. It 
illustrates an ante chamber where stand a queen with her 
two children, a son and a daughter, evidently watching the 
King’s conversion to Buddhism. It is probable that this 
illustration depicts the scene in which Mahadevi Bhattideva, 
her son Sri Bahubala Santamula and her daughter princess 
KundavalU Sri watch the King changing his religion from 
Brahmanism to Buddhism. This is interesting ; and we may 
draw the inference from this illustration that Queen Bhattideva 
did not become a convert to Buddhism and make benefactions to 
the Buddhist Church until sometime after her son had ascended 
the throne^. 

There are two more panels on another beam found on 
the same spot, which illustrate the renouncing of the kingdom 
by the king. In the first panel the king is depicted with his 
consort ; and on the left, the king is portrayed as a Cakravartin, 

1 ^r> A. H. Longhurst thinks that this panel illustrates the conversion of the 
Yak^a Alavaka. 1 think the interpretation is not correct. See Buddhist Antiquities of 
Nagafjunakofpdat plate XXXI* 

2 fi. XX, p. 28 Insc. No. G. 




A king (identified as Mathariputra Sri Virapurusadatta) 
stamping out Brahmanism, symbolised in the 
phallic emblem of Siv^a covered with the 
hood of seven headed Naga. 

From Stupa No. 2. 


By the kind courtesy of the Archl. Surv. of India. 
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‘a universal monarch’ surrounded by the ‘seven jewels,’ 
[Sapta-ratmni) and is represented as renouncing or dedicating 
his kingdom. The seven jewels or attributes of a universal 
monarch are the wheel, elephant, war-horse, woman, pearl, 
general and minister. The second panel is divided into two 
scenes by simulated screen. On the left there is a represen- 
tation of Mucilinda, the great Naga who protected the Buddha 
from rain at Buddha-Gaya (Bodhgaya), while on the right there 
are the king, queen and two other members of the royal family, 
dressed in the robes of disciples {upasakas) of the Buddha. The 
king is shown with his left hand holding the edge of the screen 
and gazing at the Buddha, while the queen and other male 
members stand next to him, holding in their right hands small 
sticks or twigs. These twigs or sticks may be meant to 
represent cuttings from the Bodhi tree and, the artist seems to 
take some pains to make it clear that the episode of the king’s 
visit followed by his queen and others to Buddha-Gaya is 
portrayed here. It is possible to believe that Sri Virapurusa- 
datta, renounced his kingdom, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, placed his son Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula on 
the throne and went on pilgrimage to Buddha-Gaya and that 
the event is depicted in the panels mentioned above. These 
sculptures apparently portray events connected with Sri Vlra- 
purusadatta’s conversion to Buddhism and religious life, and are, 
therefore, interesting evidence of those memorable episodes. 

There is still another interesting sculpture which deserves 
mention in this connection. It seems to record, rather represent 
an elaborate ceremonial of an important event that took place 
in the twentieth year of Sri Virapurusadatta. Curiously enough 
this sculpture also is found near the same spot where the panels 
mentioned above are found. Evidently that spot which contains 
a Siupa, monastery and other adjuncts of Buddhism and which 
is situated nbt far from the site of the ancient royal palace, seems 
to be connected with some memorable events in the religious 
life, conversion and other facts concerning the reign of Sri Vlra- 
purusadatta. To the west of the ancient palace site on a hill 
locally called Kotta^palugubD4^t lies the interesting monument. 
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It is a pillar with a rounded top and containing five carved 
panels one above the otherh The carvings do not relate to 
any of the Jatakas or the Buddha legends. The upper-most 
panel contains a domed building, evidently a representation of 
a caitya. The next one represents a corpulent male person, 
probably a king, seated in the midst of four ladies, one of whom 
holds a cdwara (fly-whisks). The ladies appear to be his queens. 
In the third panel, too, there is apparently the same royal 
personage, attended by five ladies probably his (lueens, of whom 
three are seated on the floor and seem to be making music. 
The fourth panel has an elephant mounted by two persons and 
surrounded by four marching attendants. The man seated on 
the neck of the elephant seems to be a king as the man behind 
him holds a parasol (cliatra) over his head. The king is going 
out somewhere on his elephant, surrounded by his attendants. 
The scene on the fifth is most curious and interesting of all. 
It represents a group of eight men. Most prominent among 
them is the same corpulent royal personage, who appears to 
wear a fillet on his head and hold a bow on the left hand^. 
His right hand is extended as if to make a gift. He wears 
sandals and for the rest, his dress is remarkably simple. He 
seems to be a king, for behind him, one of the attendants holds 
the parasol, the symbol of royalty, over his head. On his right 
there is another attendant holding a vessel in both his hands. 
The other persons in the group appear to be Buddhist monks. 
In their midst, rather in front of them, there is a representation 
which looks like a heap of money. To the right of the heap 
stands a young man who seems to stretch out his hand and join 
in making the gift like the corpulent royal personage on the 
other side, who may be his father. Below the last panel there 
is an inscription in thirteen lines, dated the 2nd day of the first 
fortnight of the rainy season in the 20th year of the reign of 
King Mathariputra Sri V'^irapurusadatta. The inscription is 
already refered to elsewhere : it records that the monument was 
set up by the sisters, mothers, and consorts of Vasisthiputra 

I A.S.l , 1929-30. pp. 149-161. /?. /., XX. p. 01. 

a E. I. , XXI, p. 63, Tns. L. It does not look like a staff as Dr. Vogel believes it to be. 
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Inscribed Pillar with four panels of sculptures; found near Stupa No. 9. 

By courtesy o/ the Archaeological Survey of India- 
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Sri Santamula, the offeror of the As'vamedha, about thirty-one 
in number, all specified by their names'. These female 
members of the royal family are extremely proud of their 
having been related to the emperor, Sri Santamula the Great. 
The purpose for which this pillar was erected is not mentioned 
in the inscription. Hut Dr. Vogel thinks that this pillar might 
be a monument erected in memory of the deceased king Sri 
Santamula, probably on the spot of his cremation or buriaR 
This is not convincing; there is nothing in the record or in the 
sculptures of the pillar to connect tlie erecting of the memorial 
in the twentieth year of Sri VTrapurusadatta’s reign with the 
death of Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula- The setting up of the 
pillar and the events illustrated in the five panels thereon seem 
to record an important event connected with the reign of King 
Matharlputra himself. The corpulent royal personage depicted 
in all the five panels may be identified with King Matharlputra 
Sri Virapurusadatta himself in whose reign and honour the- 
monument was set up. We have aleardy referred to an 
illustration in one of the panels on a beam found near the 
ruined Stupa No 9. That illustration depicts the renouncing 
of the kingdom by the monarch, Sri Virapurusadatta himself. 
Another panel in the same place seems to depict the same king 
and two members of his royal family dressed as Bauddha bhiksus 
(Buddhist monks) worshipping the Hodhi tree at Huddha-Gaya. 
The pillar near the ancient site of the palace, therefore, seems 
to represent a memorial set up by the royal ladies exclusively, 
out of deep veneration and affection for King Sn V^irapurusa- 
datta, in commemoration of his renouncing the kingdom. For, 
it may be seen that in the fifth panel, the king and his son, who 
may be identified with Matharlputra Sri Virapurusadatta and 
Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula, join together in the 
performance of the renunciation ceremony ; while the king 
renounces the kingdom, the heir-apparent pours out the 
libation in the hands of his father, the king. The heap symbol 
in front of them evidently seems to represent the kingdom. 

1 Opt, at, 

2 Opt, at- 
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II 


M ah a da napa tn i 
Mahatalavari-' 
MahiisVniipatni 
S’rinti Sri (Crirali 
siri) of the Paijiya 
family. 

clearly known. 


Belief odors and Btiildin^s of the Buddhist Church, 

/ The principal founder of the innumerable institutions at 
Sriparvata was the Princess MaJmtalavari Mahnssimpatni Mahn- 
danapalni Siinti Sri, a paternal aunt and mother-in-law of King 
Sri Vlrapurusadatta. She is praised for her munificence in a 
passage which recurs in several uyaka-khahtba 
inscriptions at the MaJmcaitya on the Sripar- 
vata. The Ayoka khamba (pillars) are in 
groups of live placed at the four cardinal 
directions of the Mahdcailya. The religious 
significance of these Ayaha-khambas is not 
In one of the Ayaka-khainba inscriptions 
Princess Santi Sri’s great charitable disposition, nobility and 
broad-mindedness are described in great detail “ She, out of 
compassion for t^rainanos, Bmhmaiias and those that are 
miserable, poor and destitute, is wont to bestow on them a 
matchless and ceaseless flow of Velmnic giftsk “ She is the 
great mistress of munificence, devoted to all the virtuous ; she 
has great regard for the past, present and future members of 
both the houses to which she belongs. She is eager for the 
attainment of welfare and happiness in both the worlds and to 
attain for herself the bliss of Nirvana and to secure welfare and 
happiness for all the world.” ^ In one of the nyaka khamba 
inscriptions, it is distinctly stated that in the sixth year of the 
reign of Matharlputra Sri Vlrapurusadatta, she re-erected the 
Mahacaitya (Great Stupa) and the Mahavihara (Great 
Monastery) on Sriparvata ; and set up ayaka kharhbas in each of 
the four cardinal directions'^. It is stated in another inscription, 
that while the re-erection of the Mahacaitya was undertaken by 
the pious lady Siinti Sri (Camti siri) the construction was 
directed by the Monk-architect, the illustrious Bhadanta, Acarya 
Ananda, who knew the Digha and Majjhma Nikayas by heart 
and who was a disciple of the Acaryas of the Ayira Hamgha 


1 The meaning of the words ' velamika-dana ’ is not clear. 

2 E. XX.. Ins. C 1. C 2|and B 6 (p. 19.) 
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(Afyit Samgha), who were residents in Painnagiima 
and the preceptors and preachers of the Digha and Majjhima 
Niknyas and of the Pancamatukasi. In an inscription on 
an nyaka khaiitb/ia on the south side of the Mahucaitya on 
Sriparvata, it is said that while the Makacaitya of the Maha- 
Vihura (Monastery) was being raised by the lady Mahutalavari 
Camtisirinika (Santi Sri Naga) of the Puglya family, Makadevi 
Rudradharabhattarika, a Maharaja’s daughter from Ujjeni 
(Ujjaini) contributed 170 diimri masakas for the construction 
and raised a pillar ‘ for the attainment of welfare, happiness and 
Nirvntia by herself'^.' 

/ From the inscriptions it appears however, that princess 
Santi SrT gave the most munificent gifts to the Buddhist Church 
at Vijayapuri. She erected Caitya-gfhas (apsidal temples), 
Vihctras (monasteries), Silumantapas (Stone halls), Catus/sfulas 
(cloisters) for the benefit of the ncaryas of the Buddhist Church 
of Sriparvata, all in the sixth year of her nephew's reign. 
Roughly nine years later, she erected a ^itmnaiitapa or a 
stone hall at the foot {pada^m'ula) of the Mahucaitya and 
dedicated it to the Acclryas of the Aparamahavinaseliya sect 
or the Aparas'aillyas.' The date of the foundation is preserved 
in the combined fragments of an inscription engraved on one 
of the pillars. - The exact date, however, is obliterated ; 

but it was in the 8th fortnight of the rainy season in the 
fifteenth year of Sri Virapurusadatta®. Three years later, the 
pious princess erected an apsidal temple (Caitya-grha) (Temple 
No. 1) to the west of the stone paved hall {Hilumapiapa) 
at the foot of Sriparvata and opposite the principal or 
eastern side of the Mahucaitya (Great Stupa). This fact is 
recorded in a long inscription, cut on the floor of the building^. 
It is dated the 5th day in the 6th fortnight of winter in the 18th 
year. It is stated therein that princess Santi Sri erected the 


1 Opi. at, Insc. C 1 p. 17 (Additional passage in C 1.) 

2 E, /., XX, p. 19, B 5. Dr. Vogel’s interpretation is correct* It was queen Rudra- 
dharabhattarika who contributed gold for the purpose along with princess Santi S'ri. 

3 JE. XXI. pp. 64-60. Insc. Nos M 3 and M 4. 

4 JB. /., XX. pp. 21-22, Insc. No. E. 

9 
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^ilmnanfapa, caitya^grha surrounded by a catiis^sfula at the foot 
of the Mahacaitya and provided it with everything for the benefit 
of the ncaryas belonging to the Aparamahrivinaseliyas.' It is 
further stated therein that she erected that pious foundation 
“ for the longevity and victory of her son-in-law, King Mfitharl- 
putra Sri Virapurusadatta, and for the attainment by herself of 
welfare and happiness in both the worlds and of Nirvana^ 
having due regard to the past, future and present bliss of the 
great community of Buddhist monks consisting of all the holy 
men who have renounced the world and who have penetrated 
into various countries, and of both the houses to which she 
belongs." Both on the date of dedicating the fully equipped 
charitable endowment of a pillared hall {Hilcl-mantapa) with a 
catn^sfdla surrounding it, for the benefit of the monks of the 
Mahabhiksusamgha of the Aparamahavinaselaiya sect in the 
rainy season of the Ifith year as well as on the occasion 
of consecrating the caitya-gfha in the winter season of 
the 18th year of King Mathariputra Sri Virapurusadatta, 
Mahussnupatni Malmtalavari Sfmti Sri would appear to 
be very anxious about the welfare of her son-in-law. For, in 
all the records it is stated that the pious benefactions were 
made for the longevity and victory {aynvadhanike- vejayike ca) 
of the king, her son-in-law.’ Perhaps during that period, 
between the fifteenth and eighteenth years of his reign, 
c. 232-235 A. D., the Iksvaku monarch was engaged in a war 
with a hostile power and the victory despite three or four 
years of protracted fighting was still undecided. Both the 
pious benefactions mentioned in the inscriptions were intended 
for the use of the Mahd-hhiksusamgha ‘ the Great Community 
of Monks of the Apara-maha-vina-seliya sect. This fact 
would indicate that princess tSiinti Sri was a disciple of the 
of the Aparamahavinaseliya sect." Of the three edifices 
the Caitya-grha, t<tla.inaptapa and the Catu^sfnla the first two 
only are discovered. A number of stone pillars belonging to 
the ^^ild maptdpa are still extant, all in broken condition. The 
pillars are adorned with figures of two recumbent animals, 
probably lions turned sideways. One of the broken fragments 
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on the mutilated pillars contains an inscription which indicates 
that the pillars belonged to the t<ilu mantapa mentioned in the 
inscriptions. The CatusfsHtla must have surrounded it, though 
no traces of it are visible to-day. Probably it was a wooden 
structure and was destroyed. 

^Other ladies of the royal family too contributed to the 
erection and glorification of the Mahacailya of Sriparvata, for 
the attainment by themselves, of happiness and the bliss of 
Nirvwta, Among them may be mentioned first in the order of 
importance, Maliutalavari Adavi Caihti siri (Santi ISrl), daughter 
of Emperor Vasisthiputra Srj Santamula and the uterine sister 
of the King Sri Vlrapurusadatta. She erected an ayahi-khambha 
“ for the attainment by herself of welfare and happiness in both 
the worlds.” It was the second pillar on the south side 
of the Mahacailya. In the same place iMalmscnapatni Cula 
Catisirinika {Skt, Ksudra Santi Sri niiga), the Kulahaka princess 
and wife of the Mahds&nupati Vasisthiputra Skandacalikiraj.iaka 
of the house of the Hiranyakas, set up an iiyaka kliaihbha. 
Makadevi Bapi Sri and Mahud&vi Chathisirinika (Shasthi Sri 
Naga), daughters of princess Haihma siri and queens of 
King Sri Vlrapurusadatta erected two uyaka khahibhas on the 
western side of the Mahacailya, “ for the attainment by them- 
selves of the bliss of Nirvana." Another lady, a co-wife of the 
Mahalalavari Siinti Sri of the Puglyas, and the mother of the 
Malmsenapati Makatalavara Visnu Sri, made a gift of an dyaka 
pillar on the western side. Thus the dyaka pillar inscriptions 
of the sixth year of Sri Virapurusadatta’s reign refer not only to 
the notable ladies of the royal family and those connected with 
them, but speak of the pious re-erection of the Mahacailya of 
the Mahaviharu on Sriparvata. The inscriptions clearly state 
that all the ladies of the royal family led by princess Santi Sri 
contributed munificently for the re-erection of the Mahacailya 
which had apparently fallen into ruin for some years past. It is 
probable that Sri Vlrapurusadatta had also his own share in the 
re-erection of the Mahacailya though there are no epigraphical 
records in proof of that.' 
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There was another pious lady, not a member of the royal 
family, who far outshone the rest in her munificence and 
religious benefactions to the Buddhist Church. She was 
Upnsika Bodhi siri {Skt. Bodhi iSri), a pious inhabitant of 
Vijayapurl. She was an Andhra, a lady of rank; and one of her 
kinsmen, probably a maternal uncle, was the royal treasurer of 
the Iksvakus. His name is mentioned in the inscription as 
Bhada {Skt, Bhadra). UP'asika Bodhi Sri would seem to be a 
Brahmana lady, for one of her maternal uncles is mentioned as 
Bodhisarhma {Skt. Bodhis'arman). Her long record cut on the 
floor of the second Caitya-grha (apsidal shrine) on Srlparvata 
consisiting of three long lines, 18 feet 4 inches to 19 feet in 
length, and a fourth short line of 1 foot 9 inches and aksaras 
of an average size of inch roughly, gives a beautiful glimpse 
of the glorious period of Buddhism under the Iksvaku dynastyL* 
After a lengthy invocation of the Buddha, which is peculiar 
and interesting, it records the foundation of a cetiya-ghara 
(Skt. caitya-grha) and of various other religious edifices, for the 
benefit of the fraternities {theriyd) of monks who had converted 
people of a number of countries to the Buddhist faith. ' The 
charities founded by upasika Bodhi Sri are indeed numerous 
and interesting and indicate that she must have been a rich lady 
herself to be able to establish numerous pious foundations for 
the Buddhist Church in several places, fn the 14th year of Sri 
Virapurusadatta, who is referred to here by the matronymic 
appellation Miithariputra, on the 13th day, in the 6th fortnight 
of winter, upasika Bodhi Sri recorded her benefactions to the 
Buddhist Church at Srlparvata. For the benefit of the venerable 
masters {acuryas) and of the fraternities of monks of Taiiibra- 
parnna (Tambapaiiina) or Ceylon, Kas'mira, Gfindhara, Clna, 
Cilata, (Kirata), Tosali, Avaruihta (Aparanta), Vanga, Vanavasa, 
Yavana, Damila, Prdura and others, she erected and dedicated 
at Siripavata {Skt. Srlparvata), on the east side of Vijayapurl, 
at the convent {vihara) on the Cula-Dhammagiri (Ksudra 


/I E /. XX, p* 22f. Insc. No. F. See/* Notes on N agar junakoijcSa Inscriptions ’ by 
Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt (/• //. ()., VII, pp. 033-53) Dr* Dutt makes a strange suggestion 
that Bodhi siri might be a Ceylonese lady.* 
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Dharmagiri) a caitya hall with a flooring of slabs with a Cailya 
shrine and provided them with all necessaries. She erected 
and dedicated this caitya-grha and cailya at the viliura for the 
merit of her own husband Budhithnaka, of his father the gahapali 
(house-holder) Revata residing at Govagama, of his mother 
Budhamnika and of his brothers Camdamukhana.Karuriibudhina, 
and Hamghana and of his sister Uevatimnika. and of his 
brothers’s sons Maha-Cariidamukha and Cula-Cariidamukha 
and of his sister’s sons Maha-Mula and Cula-Mula, and for the 
merit of her own grandfather Mulavaniya and of her grand- 
mother Budhavanikina and of her maternal uncles, the 
Koihakiirika Bhadra, Bodhisarhma (Bodhis'arman), Oariida 

(Chandra) and Bodhika, and of her maternal grandmother ^ 

Bodhi and of her own father Budhivaniya and of her mother, of 
her brother Mula, of her sisters Budhariinika, Mulaiiinika, and 
Nagabodhinika, of her daughter Viraihnika, of her sons 
Nilgamna and Virarfina and of her daughters-in-law Bhadasiri 
(Bhadra Sri) and Misi (Misri)^. ' She also built likewise a 
caitya-grha at the Kulaha-y/Asrfi, a shrine for the Bodhi- tree 
{Bod/ii-vi-ksa-prasuda) at the Sihala (Simhala) vihant, one 
cell ipvaraka) at the Maha Dharmagiri, a mandava-khaihbha 
(manclava- pillar) at the MahaviJi'dra, a hall for religious practice 
{prnrdhana s'ii/a) at Devagiri, a tank, a verandah or terrace 
{alaihda) and mandava at Fuvasela (S^/. Purvas'ilaorPurvas'aila) 
a Hiln mantapa at the eastern gate of the Mahacailya at Kantaka- 
sela (Kantakas'aila,) three cells at Hirumuthuva, seven cells at 
Papila, a sela-mamdava at Puphagiri {Ski. Pushpagiri), a sy/a- 
mamdava at the viliara^. “All these above described bene- 

factions were dedicated for the endless welfare and happiness 
of the assembly of saints and for that of the whole world.” 
These pious edifices were constructed under the supervision 
of the monk-architects and superintendents of works 
[navakammakas), Camdamukha-//iem, Dhammanandi-/Aem and 
Naga-f/wm. The execution of the work was by the stone-mason 
{sela-vadhaka) Vidhika. • 

1 The dots indicate that the name is lost. 

2 It is interesting to note that almost all these personal names arc still in use in the 
Andhra country. 
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The record of Bodhi siri (Bodhi Sri) is the most important 
of all the inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda from the point 
of Buddhism. It opens with an invocation, unlike the other 
inscriptions of the place, of the Buddha who is extolled in 
a long string of laudatory epithets. But these epithets seem 
to have a distinct feature about them, for they easily show that 
the faith of the lay worshipper {upnsikci) Bodhi siri was slightly 
different from that of princess Santi Sri and other ladies of the 
royal family. These aspects of Buddhism in Andhradesa will 
be dealt with in a later section. The inscription then mentions 
a number of countries and territories whose inhabitants were 
converted by the Masters i^dcnryai) of the fraternities of 
monks of Andhradesa, to the Buddhist faith. Some of these 
are mentioned in the Maltdvamsa among the countries 
that were converted to Buddhism after the Third Council, viz., 
Kas'mira, Gandhara, Vanavasa, Aparriiata, Yona or YavanaL 
This passage may therefore be compared with that found in the 
Milindapanha which mentions a number of countries which used 
to be visited by merchants for purposes of trade-. 


It is an interesting study to identify the territories men- 
tioned in this inscription. Kas'mira is Kashmir. The kingdom of 
Gandhara is mentioned in the Ramayana and the Mahiiblmrata. 
It was the ancient name of the region that lay on either side 
(Sindhorubhayatah pars^vs) of the river Sindhu or the Indus. 

According to the Mahubkarata Puskalavati and 
Taksas'ila were the great cities of the ancient 
Gandhara. The ruins of Taksas'ila (Taxila) 
are situated to the east of Saraikala, a railway 
junction to the north-west of Rawalpindi in the 
Punjab. Puskalavati (/%/. Pukkalaoti and Gk. Pekkelaotis)has 
been identified with modern Prang and Charsadda on the Swat 
river, seventeen miles to the north-east of Peshawar^. The 
ancient kingdom of Gandhara, therefore, comprised the modern 
Rawalpindi district of the Punjab and the Peshawar district of 


Identification of 
the countris in 
Bodhi Siri’s in- 
scription. 


1 The Mahavams'at Chapter XII and the Dtpavams^a, Chapter VIII. 

2 Milimdapanha (edition : Trenckncr) pp. 327, 331. See also E /. XX, p* 8. 

3 Schoff : Peripius of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 188-4. 
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the North-West Frontier Province of India. >-Clna is famous in 
Sanskrit literature. Oina was well known in the Andhra 
country in the early times. Camphor, silk, and other products 
of Cina were in great demand in the markets of the Andhra 
country!. According to the Malmb/uiriita, King Hhagadatta 
of Pragjyotisa or Assam led an army of the tribes called Cina 
and Ciliita to the field of Kuruk^tra*. Cina and Ciliita were 
countries which were inhabited by the Mongoloid races and, 
situated to the east and north to the east of India.' The 
Cilatas are the same un- Aryan tribe often met with in the 
-Sanskrit literature, under the name Kirilta. The Greek writer 
Ptolemy as well as the author of the Periplus called them 
Kirradia or Tiladai (Piladai)*. They seem to locate the Kirata 
in the north or north-east of Bengal on the Brahmaputra, and 
identify the region with the mountain tract of Hill Tipperah 
and Sylhef*. The next region is Tosali which may be connected 
with the modern district of Dhauli in Puri district of Orissa. 
It may be remembered that Asoka’s two separate edicts of 
Dhauli in Orissa were addressed to the Governor and the 
magistrates {Mahmndtras) of Tosali. Avarariita or Aparanta, 
meaning the “ Western Border ”, was the ancient name for the 
territory known as North Konkan lying along the west coast in 
the Bombay Presidency, the capital of which was Surparaka, 
the modern Sopara in Thana district. According to the 
Ceylonese Chronicles, Aparanta was converted to Buddhism 
by Dharhmarakhita (Dharmaraksita). As'bka mentioned it in 
his fifth rock edict in connection with the appointment of 
Dha'Atrna'mahmnatas {Skt. Dhanna’malmmralyas). Aparanta is 
also mentioned in the Raghtivamsfa (IV, 53) in a manner which 
leaves no doubt as to its locality and situation. Vanga was the 
ancient name for Central and Eastern Bengal and also of 

1 The term Qln-ambara is synonymous with a silk cloth for the Andhras. 

2 V. 19, 16. 

3 E. Vol. XX, p. 8.: Periplus : p. 62.; Ptolemy, VII, 2, 2., 2-16-18. 

4 Gerini : Researches on Ptolemy's Geography, 61-68, 829; Schoff; Periplus, 
p. 253 ; N* L. Dey : Geographical Dictionary (1927) p. 54. 
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the southern part of iti. Vanavasa is also mentioned as 
Vanavasaka whose name is still preserved in Banavasi, a small 
town in Shimoga district in the north of Mysore. Vanavasa 
was the ancient name for Kuntala. It was also known as 
Vaijayantt from its capital Vaijayanti or Vaijayantipura. Under 
the Cutu or the Andhrabhrtya dynasty the kingdom of 
Vanavasa extended from North Mysore on the south as far as 
Aparanta and Konkan on the north. Yavana or Yona is one 
whose exact situation is not known. As the term denotes the 
country inhabited by the Yavanas or Greeks, it may be 
located about the modern Afghanistan. The next name 
Damila seems to be a variant of Dravida or Tamila country^. 
Palura has been identified by Sylvain Levi with Dantapura, 

‘ the city of the tooth,’ and, therefore, with the capital of 
Kalinga®. But this identification is not correct. Palura 
(Paloor) is an ancient emporium and mart in the Ganjam 
district (now in Orissa), situated at the mouth of the river 
Rsikulya. Close by stood another port, Ganjam* It was 
evidently from this point Palura, according to Ptolemy, that 
ships bound for Khryse departed in olden days. It was a 
flourishing sea-port till the fifteenth century and was well known 
to the Portuguese. Palura was probably the ancient capital of 
the hilly kingdom known as Konyodha, the kingdom of the 
Sailodbhavas) the Kung-yu-to of Yuan Chwang. The Chinese 
Pilgrim describes the capital of the kingdom as having been 
situated on the top of a hilly tract bordering on a bay of the 
sea®. The situation of Palura exactly agrees with the description 
left by Yuan Chwang. The kingdom of Konyodha lay apparently 
to the north or north-east of Kalinga, between the Mahendragiri 
on the south and the Mahanadi on the north. 

1 Ray Cahudhuri : Indian Antiquities, p. 184> f. 

2 Dr. Vogel is not quite sure of his reading ‘ Yavana-Damila-Palura' 

3 Ind. Ant. Vol. LV. (1926) p. 94f. The Telugu word for ' tooth’ is pannu (singular) 
V and pal\u or pandln (plural) ; and therefore Palura cannot be translated as ' town of the 

tooth.' 

4 Gerini : Researches on Ptolemy's Geography: p. 743. 

6 Watters : On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II- , p< 196f. 
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The latter part of upmika Bodhi siri’s inscription records a 
number of pious foundations, several of them evidently being 
additions to the existing buildings, which were dedicated to the 
fraternities of monks of various countries. It also mentions the 
localities elsewhere, where some of the buildings to which Bodhi 
siri had made additions were situated. Almost all of them, 
except Hirimuthuva and Papila. which were perhaps important 
places in the neighbouring country, may be identified* The 
former however seems to have been mentioned in one of the 
rock cut inscriptions at Bhairavunikonda, Nellore district^. 
Devagiri, Fuspagiri and Purvas'aila were probably names of 
local hillocks that lay in the surrounding country. Kantakas'aila 
seems to be the same as Kontakossyla mentioned by Ptolemy 
as a mart lying near the mouth of the Maisolus^. J<antakas'aila, 
‘the hill of the thorn’ seems to be the ancient name of Ghantasala 
on the Krsna river, situated not far from its mouths in the 
Kistna district. It follows, therefore, that to the Greeks the river 
Krsija or the Krsna-Benna was known as Maisolus and 
consequently the country watered by the lower course of the 
river was called Maisolia by the Geographer Ptolemy.* 

HI 

Upasika Bodhi Sri’s inscription on Sriparvata is remarkable 
for another reason. It reminds us of the commercial, colonial 
and missionary activities of the Andhras of the early centuries 
of the Christian era. With a great sea-board 
Greater Andhra extending from the Submerged Kalingapattana 

AcUvity under the modem Kalingapatam) or Palura to lake 

iksvakus. Pulicat, with a number of small rivers like 

the Ksikulyfi, Vaihs'adhara, Nagavall, Sarada, 
Tilndava, Gundtakamma, Pinakini and the Suvarnamukhi 

1 Longhurst : The Pallava ArchHecture : Part f, p- 34f. 

2 Me Crindle : Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Bk. Vll, sec. X. No. 16, 
pp. 67-6S. The name Maisolus seems to have derived from the Sanskrit name Mausala 
or Mausalapura which was the ancient name for the great sea-port Mutiipalli in Bapatla 
taluk. It is identical with Mutfili of Marco Polo. (Yule, Vol. II) This inference is borne 
out by the testimony of the inscription of the Kakatiya king Ga^apatideva at Mutupalli 
(£./., XII, p* ISSf.) It is wrong, therefore, to assume that Maisolia or Maisolus is 
still preserved in the name of Masulipatam, which was founded by the Babmani Sultans 
in the XV century after the decline of Motupalli. 

JO 
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which offered safe anchorage at their mouths for the vessels of 
those days and with the Krsna and the Godavari which were 
navigable for a long distance into the inland, Andhradesa 
offered pleasant and profitable prospects for adventure on the 
high seas, foreign commerce and colonisation in distant lands 
and missionary activity among less civilised peoples. yThe 
Godavari and the Krsna, the two large rivers of the country, 
served as highways of commercial and passenger traffic 
throughout the Andhra and Iksvaku Empires. In the days of 
the writer of the Pcriplns of the Erythraean Sea, c. 60 A. D. and 
of Ptolemy, author of the Geography, c. 140 A. D., it is said, 
merchant ships sailed eastward from the mouths cf the Godavari 
and Krsna, the Gundlakamma and the Pinakini. The Andhras, 
favoured by natural resources and finding opportunities for a 
daring and adventurous life, ventured early into the unknown 
regions beyond the Blue Sea. 'I'he Imperial Satavahanas and 
later the Iksvakus gave the necessary impetus. Their 
colonisation followed commercial intercourse, and in its wake 
flowed Andhra culture and Andhra Buddhism. According to 
Gerini, there were Dravidian Colonists in Burma as early as the 
seventh century B. C. The earliest traditions in Greater India 
connect their beginnings with the valleys and deltas of the 
Godavari and Krsna.' The author of the Feriplus noted two 
kinds of vessels, one for coastal traffic and the other for 
overseas and voyages over the expanding blue deep. The 
latter type must have been naturally larger than the former. 

/The cultural and colonial expansion of Andhra into what 
may be called ‘ Greater Andhra ’ can be proved not only from 
the inscription of Bodhi Sri and from the Geography of Ptolemy 
but also from numerous things that have been discovered in 
Greater or Further India. Among the places mentioned by 
Ptolemy in Further India, two deserve special mention, Trilinga, 
capital of Arakan, and Kakula in the Gulf of Siam which were 
evidently named after the places in the motherland by the loyal 
colonists. Pa^duranga, Amaravati, Vijaya, Kauthura (Kottura)^ 
Takola, Singapore (Sirhhapura), Kalinga and Bhogi are some 
of the names in Further India which serve to confirm the 
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hypothesis that the culture of Further India had its source in 
the Andhra Empire and Kalinga. The ancient peoples of 
Andhradesa as well as Kalinga looked to the east for 
commercial intercourse, enterprise, colonisation and cultural 
expansion. The trade routes to the west round the island of 
Ceylon or Cape Comorin and to the eastern countries and 
islands that were established during the prosperous period of 
the Satavahana Empire were maintained and added to under 
the Imperial Iksvakus. According to Bodhi Sri’s inscription, 
Buddhists of Andhradesa carried the torch of their culture 
as far east as China and as far west as Kashmir. The period, 
when Buddhism was not only popular but enjoyed royal 
favour, was one of restless missionary activity as proved 
by Bodhi Sri’s inscription and the sculptures discovered at 
Nagarjunakonda. Prominent religious teachers went forth to 
preach the doctrines of the Buddha ; King Mathariputra Sri 
Virapurusadatta after his conversion to the Buddhist faith, 
would seem to have sent out members of the royal family as 
missionaries to distant lands, like the emperor Asoka of old. 
Naturally therefore increased commercial intercourse led to 
greater economic and religious activity. The colonial expan- 
sion of Andhradesa civilised the savage races of the countries 
and islands of the East and created in them a new thirst for 
culture. I he colonials and foreign co-religionists were, 
therefore, eager to make a pilgrimage to the holy land where 
stood the sacred Snparvata and pay homage to the relics of 
the Buddha enshrined in the Mahucaitya. For such pilgrims, 
monks and nuns, from far off countries upasika Bodhi Sri and 
others in a true religious spirit had erected caityas, cailya-gr/ias, 
vi/iuyits, tnaiiduvas, catus'srulas and numerous other buildings 
and provided them with all necessaries.' 

IV 

/ There has been considerable controversy and difference of 
opinion over the identification of the Aparas'ila and Purvas'ila 
monasteries referred to by the Chinese Pilgrim, Yuan Ohwang- 
Burgess, Fergusson and Sewell identify these localities with 
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sites .at Atnaravati and Bezwada. But the discovery of the 
Iksvaku inscriptions at Nagarjunakonda has completely set 
at rest all controversy and placed their identity and location 
in the Nagarjunakonda valley beyond doubt. 

Identification of The Gaitdavyuha states that on the east of the 
the Aparas'iia and great city Dhaiiyakara, there was an extensive 

Purvas'ila mona- " , ,r- , • 

steries. forest Called yicitraumlddlivajavyiiha and a 

caitya erected by the former Buddhas for the 
Tathagata’. Dhanyakara cannot be identified with the celebrated 
Dhanyakataka or Dhanakataka, but with Vijayapuri which is 
situated in the ancient district of Dhanyakataka. To the 
Buddhists of Northern India and Tibet, Dhanyakara or 
Dhanyakataka was the renowned capital of Andhradesa and the 
most celebrated city of Daksinapatha. And even though the 
capital changed with the fall of the Imperial Andhras, Dhana- 
kataka retained its glory and importance : its name was still 
familiar in the North and Tibet Dhanyakara has therefore to 
be identified with Vijayapuri. Moreover there are no traces of 
any great forest having extended on the east of Dhanyakataka 
as there are, on the eastern side of the capital of the Iksvakus. 
Even to-day on the eastern side of the ruined city, Vijayapuri, 
there lies the Pasuvemula reserve forest extending for several 
miles eastward. The extensive area is covered with dense 


forest-clad hills. It is, therefore, extremely likely that the 
celebrated fraternity of monks who inhabited the Mahuvihams 
of Sriparvata and Vijayapuri, which lay directly to the 
west of the forest region, known as Mahu-vam ‘ the Great 
Wilderness ’ in the early period and which retains its wild 
character even to-day, went by the name Aparamahavinaseliyas 
or Aparamahavanas'aifiycas. This conjecture is borne out by 
the testimony of inscriptions at the Amaravati stupa, which 
speak of the fraternity of monks called Mahavanaseliyas as 
Mahuvinayad/iaras^. The references to Purvas'aila in the 


^ 1 Ms. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Leaf No. 21-a 

*' Dhanyakarasya Mahanagarasya pQrvena vichilramalatlhvajavyQha namamatra 
vana^at;idani I’urva Buddhaya dhyanta Caityam Tathagatadlii§thanani, etc.” 

(Quoted by Dr. N. Dutt.) See /. H. Q , VII, p. 641, n. 2. 
2 ASSit I. (Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayapeta) p- 24. 
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inscription of Bodhi Sri on the Maha Dharmagiri’^ and to the 
fraternity of monks and itcitryas belonging to the sect of the 
Aparamahfivinaseliyas in the record of princess Silnti Sri in the 
first apsidal temple {Caitya-grha)^ at the same spot conclusively 
point to the existence of two celebrated hillocks in that locality 
which were called Furvas'aila and Aparas'aila respectively and 
which lent their names to renowned samghitrumas and frater- 
nities in the Buddhist Epoch. They also point to the e.xistence 
of a Great Community of Buddhist Monks who belonged to the 
Malictsdmghika school of Andhradesa and called the 
Aparamahavanaseliyas. The MahitSdinghikas of Sriparvata 
would seem to have acquired the name Aparamahavinaseliyas 
on account of the situation of their abode and place of worship 
to the west of the “ Great Wilderness ” or the Ma/id-vana. But 
it would appear that while the Great Community of Buddhist 
monks of Sriparvata were known to outsiders as merely Apara- 
mahavinaseliyas, there were among them two local Schools or 
divisions called Purvas'ailiyas and Aparas'uillyas, on account of 
their abode in the Mahd-viharas (Great Monasteries) of Purva- 
s'aila and Aparas'aila Hillocks.’ 

There is along hill in the centre of the valley of Nagarjuna- 
konda running roughly from west to east and about a quarter of 
a mile in length and terminating in a peak at the eastern end. 
The western summit has an extensive area at the top and is 
known locally by the name NaparaHabtxUv'’. The eastern peak 
is slightly detached from the hill and is called locally Guba- 
gutta, ‘ the hill of the owK This long hill with its two summits 
may be identified with Sriparvata of the Prakrit inscriptions\ 
This is the only hill in the Nagarjunakonda valley which contains 
the remains of numerous monastic buildings. The ruins on the 
hill represent as many as four or five stupas or caityas including 

1 E. XX, Ins. E. text line 2. 

2 Ibid- Insc. F. text line 8. 

3 It is not Naharallabuclu as it has been wrongly spelt by T)r. Hirananda Sastri and 
Dr. Vogel- It has to be called Naparallabodii^ " the Hill of slabs ”. 

4 It is not also 24 f fa. \i \s Guba-^iitta. The Kosiya jataka seems to refer to 
‘ Owl clan ’ in the same manner Kassapa refers to the ' tortoise clan ’ and Kondanna to 
the ‘ monkey clan The matter is well worth an investigation. See A*S 1. 1926-27, p. 166. 

6 A- S. 1927-28. pp. 119-120. 
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the Makacaitya^ three or four viharas or monasteries including 
the MalmvUcdi'a on the Naparallaboclu and three caitya-gfhas 
“ apsidal temples ” and numerous gila-viantapas, calus’s^dlas, 
priirdhana^’S^dlas and other minor monastic buildings. Upcisika 
JBodhi Sri’s inscription second apsidal temple on the Naparajja- 
bodu evidently speaks of the detached mound at the eastern end 
as Cula Dhariimagiri (Ksudra Dharmagiri) ; and this statement 
indicates that the mound on which the Mnltuvihufa and Mahu- 
caitya stood, was called Maha Dharmagiri by the Buddhists. 
Though the two summits form part of one and the same hillock, 
they are slightly detached from one another. Naparallabodu 
is much broader and higher and commands an extensive view 
of the valley for many miles round. From its summit the ridge 
slopes down eastward and terminates in Ksudra Dharmagiri or 
Guba-gutta. The discovery of two groups of monastic 
buildings on these two mounds and reference to the celebrated 
Ma/iacaitya of the Mahavihara, Siiparvata and Purvas'ila in 
Podhi Sri’s inscription conclusively prove that the entire ridge 
was called Sriparvata and that its western summit NaparalJabbdu 
and its eastern mound Guba-gutta were called Aparas'ila and 
Purvas'ila respectively. 


Among the other vihuras and monastic buildings that once 
stood in the vicinity of Sriparvata, the Kulahaka and Siihhala 
viharas deserve notice. The former would appear to have owed 
its existence to the pious munificence of the 
other monastic game feudatory family that is mentioned in 

buildingK and . i / ; r • • • , 

viharas. oiie of the uyaka kliambim inscriptions at the 

Mahacailya^ . The Sinihala-z^i/ifirn was probably 
founded by the Simhalese Buddhists or established for the 
benefit of the fraternities of Buddhist monks and nuns of 
Siriihala or Ceylon. It consisted of two separate buildings, 
one for the monks and the other exclusively for the use of the 
nuns of Ceylon. It appears to have stood on Guba-gutta or 
‘ Ksudra Dharmagiri or Purvas'ila^. It contained a shrine for the 
Bodhi tree {Bodhi^vi^ksa-prasada), which was a necessary 


1 E. XX, Inse. No. B-4,p. 18. 

2 A. S, 1; 1027.28, p. 117 
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adjunct of the Buddhist monasteries of Ceylon, even as it is to- 
day. The reference to Simhala-jv'/fiTm and to the dedication 
of a caitya-^rha and a caitya for the benefit of the nuns of the 
Buddhist communities of Ceylon and other buildings for the 
benefit of the Tlicras of various countries in the record of 
Bodhi Sri point to the conclusion that there was religious 
intercourse and commercial and colonial relationship between 
the great Buddhist communities of Andhradesa and their 
co-religionists of those countries. Thus there was sea-borne 
trade with the ports of Ceylon and countries on the coast of 
India lying between the mouths of the Indus on the west and the 
mouths of the (ianges and Brahmaputra on the east on the one 
hand and with Burma, Further India and Far Easton the other. 


of the reign of 
Mathariputra Sri 
Virapuru.sadatta, 
from Jaggayapeta 
and Ramircddi- 
palli. 


^ Thirty miles north by west of Amar;ivati-Dh;lnyakataka, on 
the river Paleru, a tributary of the Krsna, and about four 
miles to the north of their confluence, is the flourishing town 
Betavolu or Jaggnyyapeta, in the Kistna district. Neither of 
these two names are ancient, but the locality is 
, Two more records as old and as well known as the Dhanyakataka. 

About a mile to the east of the town is a low 
mound locally known as Dhanabodu or the 
' Hill of Wealth’ on which stood once a great 
stupa or Mahacaitya. Around the hillock are 
traces of numerous monastic buildings which 
were apparently connected with the MaJmcailya. The biggest 
stupa on the mound, that is the Mahacaitya itself, was about 
31 ^ feet in diameter with a procession path {Pradaksiimpallm) 
all round. The shlpa was formed of earth and brick and 
surrounded at the base by marble slabs sparsely sculptured. 
One of the marble sculptures of the locality, now deposited in 
the Madras Museum is an extremely interesting represenation of 
a putiyasrala or a sacred building. The edifice has four pillars 
supporting it in front. The approach to the shrine is by a 
flight of steps. In the interior upon a pedestal are the Sripada 
(sacred feet) over which is an umbrella with two hanging 
garlands. On either side of the inner shrine stand female 
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figures holding trays containing flowers. The shrine has a 
storey with an arched roof and gable-windows. On another 
slab which is also found now in the Madras Museum is the 
figure of a monarch, with peculiar raised head-dress, necklace 
and other ornaments. He is seen standing with his right hand 
stretched showing the inside of his palm. He is surrounded by 
the nine gems {iiava^ratna), the symbols of a universal sovereign 
or Cakravaytin.' The nine gems are the catra, the cakra, 
the drum, the minister, the general, the queen, the treasury or 
the throne, the horse and the elephant. It is not possible to 
identify the king portrayed here, though it is extremely probable 
that the sculptor had in his mind one of the Iksvaku monarchs. 
'As at Nagarjunukonda, here also at Jaggayyapeta, the Makcl- 
cailya was surrounded by ayaka-khainhhas at the four cardinal 
points. One of the ityaka-khamhhas contains an inscription of 
the twentieth year of the reign of King Mathanputra SrT Vira- 
purusadattah' The inscription is also copied on two more 
pillars. It appears from that inscription that the mound on 
which the Makdcailya stood, or perhaps the entire locality was 
called Veliigiri. The inscriptions record that an artisan by name 
Sidatha (Siddhartha), a resident of Maha KandurUra and son of 
Nfikachaiiida (Nagacandra) a resident of Nadatura in the 
province {raiha) of Kaiiimaka i. e. Kramuka nistra “ the land of 
the areca palms ”, came on a pilgrimage to the Ma/mcaitya at 
Velagiri, accompanied by his mother Nagilani, wile Samuddani 
(Samudrani), his son, daughter, brother, brother’s wife, and 
their two sons and daughter, all specified by their names, and 
erected five uyaka-khamb/ias, near the eastern gate of the 
Ma/mcaitya and dedicated them as his own meritorious gift 
{dcyadhamina) for the good and welfare of all living beings. 
/I'he inscription is of no historical interest except for its 
reference to the particular sect of Buddhists to which iipusaka 
Siddhartha belonged. It is also interesting for the reason, 
that it mentions the province {ratha) of Kaiiimaka or Kramuka- 
nistra, the region that is bounded by the Krsna on the 
north or north-east and the Manneru on the south or south-west.. 


I /tSSI f 1. pp> 110-111. (The [Suddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta etc.) 
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Here in this inscription is the earliest reference to the Kammaka 
raiha or Kramukarastra, ‘ the land of the areca palms ’ and the 
later Karmariistrai, The province of Karmarfistra apparently 
comprised the whole of modern Guntur and the northern portion 
of Nellore district as well. 

Ramiredclipalli is another village in Nandigfima taluk which 
contains traces of a Great StJlpa and other monastic buildings 
on a table topped hillock^. The area of the hill has been 
excavated ; and the excavations have yielded valuable treasures 
of Buddhist art and sculptures^. Among the discoveries made 
at Rilmiretldipalli is an inscription of the time of King Mathari- 
putra Sri Virapurusadatta. It is a fragmentary record, and is 
engraved on a pillar which lay buried in a field about one 
furlong from the foot of the hill on which were found the ruins 
of a caitya and other buildings. As far as can be made out the 
inscription is dated the sixth year of the Ikhaku (Iksvaku) 
IGng Matharlputra Sri Virapurusadatta. The details of the 
date are completely destroyed but hcmanta season may be 
gathered from the letter he which is still visible. It is not 
unlikely that this pillar which contains the inscription, like the 
dyaka'khamhhas of the Mahcicailya at Srlparvata and the 
Malmcaitya at Veliigiri in Jaggayyapeta, was one of the several 
pillars erected and dedicated for the purpose of adorning the 
main monument {Maha Caitya) on the site*. Evidently the 
sixth year of the i:eign of Sri Virapurusadatta witnessed a great 
religious activity, in the renovation of the Buddhist monuments 


1 It appears that Karamaka-rastra was the original Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
appellation Kramuka-riistra. The tern kramuka (areca) became kaihmaka in the Andhra 
Prakrit and at a later period still kammaka> The dropping out of the rCpha or the 
secondary r for ka which resulted in the inclusion of an anusvara and the consequent 
doubling of the letter ma were the softening influences of the Andhra Prakrit. Thus 
K»mmaka became Kammaka ; the latter form was re-sanskritised as Karma by dropping 
the last syllable ka for which no explanation was given* It was in this process that the 
historical background of the name Kammaka-ratha was completely lost sight of by the 
revivalists of the Sanskrit period* 

2 For a detailed account of the Ramire<^dipaUi Buddhist Sculptures See JAHRS 
Vol. lllj part 1. pp. 68-65. (Illustrated) 

3 Annual Rep. of Supt. of Archaeology. Southern Circle, 1926-27. See also A. S* /• 
1930-34, part I, p. 238. 

4 ASI., 1930-34, Part I, p. 239. 

u 
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in the neighbourhood of Sriparvata, RrimiredcHpalli, Dhanya- 
kataka and elsewhere. This activity amply bears out the 
surmise advanced already, that in that year King Sri Vira- 
purusadatta renounced Brahmanical faith and embraced 
Buddhism. 

V 

Nn°cirjtmakonda ami Snparvata. 

Nagarjunakonda or ‘ the hill of Nagarjuna’ is situated on 
the south bank of the Krsna river in the Palnad taluk of the 
Guntur district^ It is fifteen miles from Macerla, the nearest 
railway station. All round Nagarjunakonda, 
NrisarjunakoiKia for miles there is no habitation. It is a wild 
Naga^^jlina”'** desolate spot. Pullareddigudem is the 

only village near Nagarjunakonda. It occupies 
an ancient site in the central part of a large red soiled valley, 
roughly three miles in width, which is completely surrounded 
by lofty table-topped hills about eight hundred feet in height. 
The Krsna flows on the western side of the valley, forming a 
natural protection for the city which once stood there. On the 
north-western side of the valley overlooking the river Krsna, 
stands Nagarjunakonda, a big rocky plateau, some two or three 
hundred acres in extent, with lofty cliffs all round, converting 
the summit into a natural fortress. Covering the entire surface 
of the top of Nagarjunakoiida are found the remains of what 
must have once been a gigantic fortress. Even from a distance, 
the walls, many parts of which are still intact, rise majestically 
and present an imposing spectacle. The walls constructed at the 
very edge of the top are about fifty feet high and- measure 
about four to five furlongs in length running from north 
to south. On one side of the hill, which looks like a 
recumbent elephant, is the river Krsna flowing majestically 
northwards, adding sanctity to its already sacred waters. On 
the other side is the beautiful valley, the site of archaeological 
excavations, where once stood Vijayapuri, the glorious city 
of the Iksvakus, surrounded by a range of frowning forest-clad 

1 For a detailed and full description of the place see A, SI; 1926-27 pp. 166 ff. and 
ibid. 1027-28, pp. 118 ff. 
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hills. As a natural stronghold, free from the possible attacks 
of enemies, Nagarjunakoaida and the adjoining valley must 
have so commended itself to the kings of the Iksvaku 
dynasty that they had lavished all their skill, money and labour 
in building the fortifications, the city, the celebrated Muhucaitya 
and other monastic buildings of the Buddhist Church in that 
locality. Dug deep into the rock, reaching down to the bed 
of the river itself, is a huge reservoir which must have 
provided an unfailing supply during even the longest seige. 
On the other side of the hill there is a second flight of steps 
broad enough to allow an elephant to go up and down with 
ease. For this reason the bridle path is known locally 
as the “ elephant path.” There are no signs of any ancient 
monuments within the fortified area on the hill : but the vast 
amount of loose stone scattered all over the site indicates that 
rubble built structures of a primitive type once stood on the 
plateau^. The brick and stone fortifications appear to be very 
old and must have been built during the Iksviiku occupation of 
the valley, if not even earlier. The bricks used in the 
construction of the fortifications are similar in size to those 
used in the Buddhist monuments of the valley. It is probable 
therefore that on Niigarjunakonda stood apparently the citadel 
of the Iksvakus^. There is another isolated hill with a fliit 
summit, to the west of the village Pullarcddigudem in the 
valley, facing the river, which like Niigarjunakonda contains 
traces of ancient fortifications all round the plateau on its top. 
But nothing of archaeological interest is found there, not even 
traces of ancient buildings. But it is just possible that this 
fortified hill, lying within a mile from Nagarjunakonda on the 
south, served as an outpost to the Iksvaku capital in the valley 
on the east. The entire valley is much larger than the famous 

1 A. S. 1927-28, p. 114 f. 

2 Ibid, On the lower slopes of the hill there are certain stone walls and bastions 
referred to above, and considered by the archaeologists to be of later or medieval origin. 
But there is no evidence of this locality ever having been used as a fortified town after 
the sixteenth century. It would appear that the citadel of the Iksvakus was repaired and 
renovated from time to time, during the Visriukup4i«^» Eastern Calukyan, Kakatiya and 
Vijayaoagara times. 
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Dhanakataka-Amaravati which lies about sixty miles as the 
crow flies, towards the east. 

It is stated in Bodhi Sri’s inscription that “ Sriparvata was 
conveniently situated on the east side of the adjacent city 
Vijayapuri,”! Accordingly, it would appear that Vijayapuri was 
the name of the ancient city that occupied originally the central 
portion of the valley of Nagarjunakonda which extends in a 
westernly direction towards the river. This extensive site 
which is about three miles in length and two miles in width has 
not been completely excavated yet : it contains the ruins of 
several pavillions, buildings and palaces with some of their hand- 
some stone pillars and statuettes standing erect, or thin carved 
slabs protruding still here and there full of elaborate ornamen- 
tations or curious semi*classical subjects^. 

/ The Krsria flowing near by was probably more deep and 
large than it is to-day and afforded not only protection to the 
city but also easy navigation to the sea on the east and the 
interior on the west, thus making the capital of the Iksvakus and 
the celebrated Sriparvata easily accessible to the inhabitants of 
the interior as well as to the pilgrims from abroad. The stone- 
built wharf that still remains at the southern foot of Nagarjuna- 
kortda seems to have been in ancient times the landing place 
from the river. The wharf is about 250 feet in length, 50 feet 
wide and 6 feet high along the river front at both ends. Three 
rows of broken stone pillars extending from end to end show that 
it was originally provided with a wooden roof, probably thatched. 
It seems to have served as a Customs House, with a row of 
shops and godowns on either side. Here the Krsija is more than 
half a mile wide, with numerous sandbanks and huge rocks in 
its bed. During the rains it is a very large river^. All round 
Sriparvata and Vijayapuri were famous Buddhist settlements like 
Goli, Kamire^dipalli, Chezerla, Alluru, Amaravati-Dhanaka^aka 

1 B. /., XX.. Insc. No. F, pp. 22-23- 

a A. S. /. 1027-2S, p. 117; A. S. /., 1928-20. p. 104. 

8 Ind. Ant, VoK IX I, p. 188 (1032) ' The Great Stupa at Nagarjunakonda in South 
India’ by A* H. Longhurst. 
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(Dhara^iikota), Jaggayapeta, Ghantasilla, Gudivacla, Bhattiprolu 
and several others. All these localities were situated within 
easy reach of the Krsna river.' 

/The name Sriparvata often occurs in ancient epigraphical 
and literary records, while Vijayapurl does not. Vijayapuri 
is mentioned in a solitary record at the Great Smpa of 
Amaravatik The reason for this appears to be that to the 
Buddhists, Sriparvata was naturally of greater importance than 
the adjacent city of the Iksvakus, on account of its association 
with the Malmcaitya of the Lord, the Supreme Buddha, 
whose dlmhi or bone-relic was enshrined and consecrated 
in the Dhutugarbha, and on account of its long connection 
with the renowned Acitrya Nagarjunal - 'I'he MaJiitcnilya 
was regarded as one of the holiest shrines by the Buddhist 
communities all over the world ; and that is obvious from 
the tone of the inscriptions found at the site. ' The size of 
the Mahacaitya, the large number of pious donations made 
by ladies of royal blood and the fact that pilgrims came 
from all over India and Ceylon and China to reverence it, 
afford striking testimony of this. It is therefore reasonable 
to assume that the dhutu relic recovered from the site 
represents a genuine corporeal relic of the Great Lord, the 
Supreme Buddha.' For these reasons the locality containing 
the dhntugarbha of the Great Teacher became celebrated as 
iSrlparvata, ‘the Glorious Hill’.* And it even lent its name to the 
city that lay adjacent to it. In course of time the Buddhist 
communities in all countries referred to it as Sriparvata more 
familiarly than as Vijayapurl. Even to the writers of the 
Purarias the Iksvaku dynasty of Vijayapurl came to be known 
as the Sriparvatiyas on account of their association with the 
renowned and holy Sriparvata. 

/Sriparvata became the holiest spot in Andhradesa. It even 
lent its name to the entire range of the Nallamala Hills running 
along the course of the Krsria river in Guntur and Kurnool 
districts. The Iksvakus made Sriparvata and Vijayapurl the 


1 A. s. s. I., Vol. I., p. 86. 
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beauty spots of Andhradesa, and fountains of Buddhist learning 
and culture which flowed into far-off countries across the 
Blue deep through the mouths of the KrsnaV" An ancient 
tradition preserved in Tibet states that the famous Buddhist 
divine and the reputed founder of the Mahayana school, 
Acdiya Nagarjuna, lived for a long time and ended his days in 
a monastery on Sriparvata in the South or Daksiriapatha.* 
Though there is no reference to Nagarjuna in any of the 
inscriptions found in the localit)'^, the name Nagarjunakoncla 
lends strong support to the tradition. There are traces of a 
large ruined monastery and a small slilpa on the Ksudra- 
Dharmagiri, or Glfba-gutta, which have yielded some very 
interesting relics and a dozen earthenware pots and bulbs. 
These relics along with a few gold-leaf flowers, coloured glass 
beads, rock crystals, corals and pearls were encased in a tiny 
gold casket shaped like a cailya, three-fourth inch in diametre, 
which was found inside a small silver casket, two inches in 
diameter and similar in shape. The reliiiuary was found in a 
small red earthenware pot, Mr. Longhurst thinks that the 
smallness of the stupa and its position just outside the monastery 
enclosure, together with the pottery vessels found in the stupa, 
seem to indicate that it represents the dhcttu-garbha or tomb of 
some saint or sage*. One is tempted to identify the tomb to 
be that of the renowned Bodhisattva, Adtrya Niigarjuna; but 
there is no evidence to support the conjecture. Nevertheless, 
it is a remarkable coincidence that the name Nagarjunakonda 
for the locality preserves the tradition that the great sage 
Nagarjuna was connected with the Mahlivihara at the 
Ma/iUcaitya of the Lord, the Supreme Buddha, (Sathma 
Sambnddhasa dhiituvara parigahilasa) and the celebrated 
Sriparvata. 

It appears that at the time of Yuan Chwang’s visit 
to Andhradesa in the early part of the seventh century A. D., 
the Mahuvikara, the Mahacaitya of the Supreme Buddha and 
all other buildings of the Buddhist Church on Sriparvata and 

1 A. s. /. 1927-28, p. 103. See also l»A. AnU LXI, (1932) p. 187. 
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in Vijayapuri were already in a state of utter desolation. The 
pilgrim saw Vijayapuri and Sriparvata monasteries and 
Mahucaitya and other buildings only from a distance and 
recorded that the place was entirely a waste 
Yuan chwang without either a priest or novice residing in it*, 
and Siiparvaia. The pilgrim’s description of the region called 
Maha Andhra or Dhanyakataka (Te-na-ka- 
che-ka) country and the account of the Monastery on the 
Bhramaragiri peak (Po-lo-mo-ki-li) erected by king iSatavahfma 
(Sadvaha) for Nagarjuna admirably agree with the localities 
of Sriparvata and Vijayapuri in the Nagarjunakonda valley.* 
The account of the erection of the Great Monastery for 
Nagarjuna and that of the Aparas'ila and I’lirvas'ila monasteries 
have to be read together as all of them clearly refer to 
Sriparvata and Vijayapuri and king Sfitavahana. As pointed 
out elsewhere the record of upusika Bbdhi Sri amply 
corroborates the description of the Chinese Pilgrim ; only it 
has to be divested of its legendary and supernatural anecdotes. 
The name of the mountain Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li on which king 
Satavahana is said to have built a monastery (viViara) for 
Nagarjuna has been restored into Sanskrit form as Bhramara- 
giri and translated as ‘ Black Hill ’ or ‘ Black-bee Hill It is 
indeed remarkable that the consort of the god Mallikarjuna- 
Siva of Sris'ailam in Kurnool district is called Bhramanimbika. 
It is extremely likely that the Nallamalas which is the 
local Telugu name for the Eastern Ghats in the Guntur 
and Kurnool districts was Sanskritised as Bhramaragiri parvata. 
Thus the consort of tSiva, who was the goddess of the 
Bhramaragiri peak, ac({uired the appellation Bhramarambika. 
This conjecture is corroborated by the testimony of the Chinese 
Pilgrim who states that king Satavahana built a great Monastery 
{Mahnvilmrd) for the renowned monk Nagarjuna on the 
mountain peak called Bhramaragiri. As pointed out elsewhere 
the whole range of the Nallamalas acquired the name Sriparvata 
because it was studded with celebrated sacred spots like 
Tripurantakam, Sris'ailam and Ahobilam. The hill on which the 


1 Lift of Hiuen Tsiang : Beal. p. 136, 
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Mahucailya of the Supreme Lord Buddha and the MahuvihaYH 
stood has been identified with Snparvata of theNagilrjunakoijda 
valley; and curiously enough it is an off«shoot of the Nallamalas. 

^ Fa-hien, too, heard about Sriparvata or Parvata and Bhramaragiri 
monastery and left also an account of it in his Travels. “South 
from this, 200 yojanas, there is a country named Daksina where 
there is a monastery (dedicated to) the bygone Kasyapa and 
which has been hewn out from a large hill of rock. It consists 
of five storeys in all. Because of this, the monastery is called 
Po-lo-yu (Paravata), that being the Indian name for pigeon. 

There are always Arhats residing in it The country about 

it is a tract of uncultivated hillocks, without inhabitants.”,^ Fa- 
hien’s Po-lo-yu represents the Sanskrit word Parvata, ‘mountain’ 
though it is belived that he heard the word as Paravata and 
accordingly translated by some writers as ‘ Pigeon.* The 
peculiar characters of the Chinese language must have obviously 
given rise to the error in the transcription of the word and 
consequently to the erroneous translation. It is therefore 
probable that what Fa-hien heard was only about the Parvata 
or Sriparvata monastery and not Panivata monastery. The 
word Paravata with short vowels in the first two syllables in 
careless pronunciation in Telugu means ‘a mountain,’ There is 
no monastery called Paravata Mahavihara in the South, known 
to the Buddhist Church. That Sriparvata was the proper name 
of the hill which was associated with Nagarjuna is also 
proved by Tibetan literatures- Fa-hian's account of Mountain 
Monastery shows that it was the same as the Mahavihara on 
Sriparvata. Yuan Chwang was for sometime in Andhradesa and 
in the province of Dhanyakataka. He heard about Sa.tava.hana 
and Nagarjuna and would certainly have visited Sriparvata and 
Vijayapurl when he was so near the spot. His account clearly 
shows that he saw the desolate condition of the locality to his 
great sorrow. But against this view is the utter confusion 
that pervades his account which connects the Great 
Monastery where Nagarjuna lived and died and king Satavahana 

1 Fa-hien (Trans, by J. Leggee) Chap. XXXV, p. 98-9S 

I ASSl,. I. p. 7- 
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who built it, with Kosala or Daksina Kosala. But this can be 
explained by assuming that Yuan Chwang heard about 
Sriparvata, Nagfirjuna and Satavahana, while he was still in 
Daksina Kosala which lay contiguous with the Andhra country 
on the north, and that he visited the spot only after he came to 
Andhradesa. Barring this slight discrepancy the Pilgrim’s 
account seems to suggest strongly that he saw from a distance 
Sriparvata and the monastery where Nagarjuna was believed 
to have lived and ended his life. In hict the Life as 
well as the Siyuki clearly state that Yuan Chwang did not 
go near the spot but saw the ruined and deserted buildings 
from a distance. Here is the Pilgrim’s narrative. “ At a hill 
to the east of the capital was a monastery called Piirvasila 
(Fu-po-shih-lo) or ‘ East Mountain ’ and at a hill to the west 
of the city was the Avarasila (A-fa-lo-shih-lo) or ‘ West 
Mountain * monastery. These had been erected for the Buddha 
by a former king of the country who had made a communicating 
path by the river, and quarrying the rocks had formed high halls 
with long broad corridors contiguous with the steep sides of 
the hills. The local deities guarded the monasteries which had 
been frequented by saints and sages. During the millennium 
immediately following the Buddha’s decease, a thousand 
ordinary brethren came here to spend the retreat of the rainy 
season. Afterwards common monks and arhats sojourned here 
together; but for more than one hundred years there had not 
been any brethren resident in the establishment and the visitors 
were deterred by the forms of wild animals which the mountain 
gods assumed.”^ 

From the account of the Chinese Pilgrim, it appears 
further that the great dalectician Bhilvaviveka lived for some- 
time in a monastery on a hill at VijayapurlA Yuan Chwang 
states that the mountain cliff, which Bhavaviveka entered by the 
magical power of the dharaiti sutras lay not far from the south 
side of the capital. There is a hill called Kottaihpalugubodu 

1 Watters: On Yuan Chwang's etc. Vol. II. pp. 214-215. 

2 Jbid- p. 215 ; See also Beal : Bndhist Records of the Western World* Vol. II. 

J2 
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or Palugubo^u on the south side of the valley and over-looking 
the river which answers to the description of the 
mountain cliff referred to by Yuan Chwangi. This hill runs 
from west to east and is situated to the west of the site of the 
ancient palace. At the eastern foot of this hill there are 
traces of a ruined caitya, the stTipa marked No. 6 by the 
archaeologists. Perhaps this is the cliff into which, according 
to Yuan Chwang, the Bodhisattva Bhavaviveka entered to 
remain in a state of bliss till the coming of Maitreya as the 
Buddha^. 

A doubt has been raised as to whether the celebrated 
divine Nagarjuna, the expounder of the Madhyamika philosophy 
and the great preacher of the Mahayilna doctrine, could be 
identical with Nagarjuna who was connected with Sriparvata on 
the Krsna river^. The doubt is based partly on the account of 
Yuan Chwang himself, who connects Nagarjuna with Daksii^a 
Kdsala which is believed to be far away from the Andhra 
country and Sriparvata, and partly on the existence of two 
celebrities known by the name Nagarjuna, roughly at an interval 
of three or four centuries. It is true that Yuan Chwang connects 
Nagarjuna with Daksina Kusala and also calls him a friend of 
king Sadvaha or Satavahana who built for him a great mountain 
monastery. But it must be noted that Yuan Chwang’s account 
of the kingdoms of the South is somewhat meagre, confused 
and unsatisfactory, as it seems to be a report made from 
hearsay sometimes. The Pilgrim’s itinerary has to be 
understood in its proper perspective with reference to the 
route by which he travelled before his account of Nagarjuna, 
SS.tavahana and others is examined. He seems to have 
heard during his sojourn in Daksii^a Kosala about the mountain 
monastery in which Nagarjuna lived and died and which was 
believed to have been built by king Satavahana but did not 
visit it then. He appears to have visited it only during his 

1 A. S. I; 1928-29, p. 103. 

2 Watters: On Yuan Chwang' s etc. Vol. II. p. 216. 

8/«//. Q., Vol« VII, pp. 634-639* ** Notes on Nagarju^qtionda InscriptiQns'\by 
Dr. Nalinaks-i Dutt. 
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stay in the Andhra country. Thus there is inexplicable confusion 
in his description. 

The route which Yuan Chwang took in his travels in 
Daksinapatha seems to be at first sight confused and incompre- 
hensible. But a careful examination will easily show that it is 
not really so. The Pilgrim’s route is such that the modern 
geographer is not acc^uainted with. One should go back to the 
seventh century to understand the route of the Chinese Pilgrim 
and imagine the topography of the eastern kingdoms of 
Daksinapatha. The Pilgrim travelled from Konyoclha, the 
region lying on the banks of the Cilka lake and extending from 
the Mahanadi on the north and Rsikulya and Mahendragiri on 
the south, to Kalinga. It is said that he did not proceed 
directly southwards but travelled in a south-westerly direction 
about 1500 It (or 300 miles) and reached Kalinga. The 
kingdom of Kalinga at that period extended apparently from 
the river IJsikulya on the north-east to the Sarada on the south 
or south-west and was surrrounded on all sides except on the 
east by extensive forests. From Kalinga the Pilgrim proceeded 
in a north-westerly direction ; and after travelling about 1800 
li or 360 miles, he reached the capital of South Kosala. From 
there through impenetrable wilderness Yuan Chwang travelled 
south (according to Travels) and south-east (according to Life) 
through a forest, about 900 li and reached Antolo or the 
Andhra country. This country was about 300 li in circuit, and 
its capital, Ping-ki-lo, was over 20 li in circuit. Ping-ki-lo has 
been identified with Vengl or VehgTpura, and located near 
Ellore in the West Godavari district. The site of the ancient 
Vengipura is an extensive area studded with ruins and covered 
by numerous villages notable among them being Peda-Vegl, 
Cina-Vegi and Denduluru. But according to the Eastern 
Calukyan inscriptions the capital of Andhra or VeiigT country 
at the time of the Pilgrim’s visit would appear to be Pistapura 
and not Vengipura^. From the capital, Ping-ki-lo, be it 
Pistapura or Vengipura, the Pilgrim travelled south through 
wood and jungle for over 1000 li to Te-na-ka-che-ka country 

IB./., IX, p. 317 £f. 
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which has been identified with the Dhanakataka region on the 
Krsria river. The Pilgrim called the Dhanakataka country by 
the name Mah-Andhra and stated that Daksina Kosala was 
contiguous with the kingdom of Andhra on the south, though 
extensive forests separated them both. The distances given 
by the Pilgrim do not agree with the realities and they seem to 
be either wrong or confused accounts. Leaving aside the 
consideration of the distances that separated the various king- 
doms of the south, one has to note that the Pilgrim recorded 
sometimes what he saw and sometimes what he heard without 
any discrimination. Therefore his account has to be reconciled 
with the existing antiquities of the land. 

As Daksina Kosala is said to be contiguous with the Andhra 
country in early times, it is probable that Yuan Qhwang confused 
the accounts he heard about Nagarjuna and Sfitavahana. But 
it must be remembered that during the hey-day of the 
Satavahanas, the Andhra empire included Daksina Kosala. 
The empire of the Iksvakus too would appear to have embraced 
that region. The place where Daksina Kosala and Andhra 
meet was forest country fourteen hundred years ago, as it is 
even to day. During the Andhra period the capital of the 
Imperial Satavahanas was Dhanakataka or Dhanyakataka on 
the Krsna river and the Satavahana who was the lord of Andhra- 
desa was also king of Daksina Kosala. According to Yuan 
Chwang, king Satavahana (Yin-Cheng) had quarried for 
Nagarjuna a monastery in the mountain and had cut in the rock 
a path communicating with the monastery for above 10 li. 
“ The monastery had cloisters and lofty halls : these halls were 
in five tiers, each with four courts, with temples containing life 
size gold images of the Buddha, of perfect artistic beauty. It 
was well supplied with running water, and the chambers were 
well lighted by windows cut in the rock. In the formation of 
the establishment, it is said that in the topmost hall Nagarjuna 
deposited the scriptures of Sakyamuni Buddha and the writings 
'of the Purusas. In the lowest hall were the laymen attached 
to the monastery and the stores -, and the intermediate halls 
were the lodgings of the Bhiksus” The description left by 
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Yuan Chwang agrees thus in every detail with the vast area 
of ruined buildings on Srlparvata. According to a Tibetan 
account, Nagarjuna is said to have governed the Buddhist 
Church for about sixty years, from about 137 to 191' 
A. D. This date, if correct, makes the Buddhist divine a 
contemporary of four Sfitavahana kings, VasisthTputra Sri 
Pulumavi II (I1t)-I4l< A. D.) Siva Sri Cataraphana (144 — 157 
A. D.), Gautamiputra Sri Yajna Sfitakarni (157-186 A. D) 
and lastly Sri Vijaya (lbG-191 A. D.). And the great 
Siitavahana king who would have built the Malmvihcira 
and Mahdcaitya at Srlparvata for Nagiirjuna might be Vasisthi- 
putra Sri Pulumavi II. ^ It would thus appear that both from 
local traditions and inscriptions that Niigarjuna was connected 
with Srlparvata on the Krsna river.' Moreover, no Buddhist 
buildings of repute have been found anywhere in the 
South, not even in the districts of Chanda and Raipur of the 
Chattisgarh division which formed part of the ancient kingdom 
of Daksiria Kosala, which can answer to the description of the 
buildings left by Yuan Chwang. A small temple dedicated to 
Nagarjuna at Ramagiri (Ramtek) near Nagpur cannot be 
identified with the locality. Even the Vinjhasani Hill 
near Bhandak in Chanda district, which has been assumed to 
represent the hill Srlparvata, according to Ferguson, does not 
answer to the description given by the Chinese Pilgrim, 
though it has a cave dedicated to Nagarjuna which marks 
it out as an ancient place^.^It is, therefore, impossible to believe 
that Srlparvata was any other celebrated hill than the one on 
the Krsna river in the Andhra country and referred to in the 
inscription of Bbdhisiri. 

An objection to the above conclusion is that there were 
apparently two persons of the name of Nagfirjuna. No doubt 
there existed two persons of the name of Nagarjuna, wao became 
celebrated in the history of Buddhism in the Andhra country. 
According to the testimony of the Tibetan writers, there lived a 
Nagarjuna on Srlparvata near Dhanyakataka^. He was born 

1 ASSl. Vol. I. pp. 6-7. 

2 Taranatha; History of Buddhism, pp. 301, 303, and p. 85 1 
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of a Brahmana family of Vidarbhai. This Tibetan tradition 
seems to have been based evidently on the Laitknvatctrasutra, 
where it is stated that at Vedali" in Daksinapatha, ‘^there 
will be a renowned monk (bhikku) known by the name 
Naga (Nagiihvaya), the supporter of the doctrine of both 
existence and non-existence, or the MUilhyatnika'vada. ”2 The 
Manjusfrimulakalpa gives a few more particulars corroborating 
the LahkavatarasiUra but without any information about 
Niigarjuna’s birthplace or the chief centre of his activites.® It 
states that “ in the fourth century after the parinirviinat that is 
four hundred years after the Nirvana of the Supreme Buddha, 
there will be born a monk known by the name Nllga, engaged 
in doing good to the Faith. By attaining the mudita stage 
he will live for six hundred years. He will attain perfection 
in the Mayunvidyu and become master of the knowledge of 
the various Hastras and dhiitus and of the non-reality of all 
things. He will, after demise, be born in Sukhavati and in 
due course attain to Buddhahood. ” The Manjusfnmtdakalpa, 
which belongs to sometime prior to the seventh century A- D., 
seems to mix up the traditions relating to more than one 
person bearing the name Nagarjuna.^ While it corroborates 
the Laiikavaturasutra when it states that Nagarjuna will be the 
propounder of the Middle Path i. e. Madhyamika'Vada which 
advocates neither the absolute reality of the existence nor the 
total unreality of the world and that he will after attaining the 
Pramudita stage be born in Sukhavati, it differs from it when 
it omits the prophetic statement that Nagiirjuna will propagate 
the Mahayana doctrine of Buddhism. On the other hand, it 

1 opt . Cil . 

2 Manjusfrimulakalpa as corrected by Ven. Rahula Saiiikrtyayana See. 9. (p. 35) 
Verses 490 — 493. See K. P. Jayaswal : An Imperial History of India* 

3 LahkavaturasUtra Ed. by Bunyiii Nan jio : Safiat/iakam, p* 2ii(5, " DaUsi^iipatba 
Vcdalyani bhiksuh S rimaii maliJiyas'ah Na^ahvayah sa namna tu sadasat-paksa-darakah ” 
It is interesting to note that there arc several Brahman families in Andhradesa which bear 
the family name Vadali (Vedali) which indicates apparently that the families once 
immigrated from the village Vedali or Vadali. There is a village of that name in 
Telingana. 

4 The Tibetan translation of the Maujtts’rimulakalpa was made in the XI century. 
See Csoma Korosi, As. Res* Vol. XX, p- 433. See also Siidhanamalci, Vol. II 
(B. Bhattacharya), Introd* p. xiv {• 
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States that he will attain perfection in the Maynnvidya and 
will live for six centuries. The Manjus/nmtilakalpa evidently 
mixes up two traditions, the one about the expounder of the 
Madhyamika philosophy of the Mahayana school and the other 
about Nagarjuna who attained perfection in the Mityiinvidya. 
Of these two traditions, the former originated in the 
LohknvatW'asuti'a which was composed during the fourth 
century A. D. and the latter in the Ma/msiddliavrtlanta which 
was compiled in or about the eleventh century A* D.^ Thus 
in the ancient tradition, taking the two Nagarjunas to be a 
single person, his span of life was supposed to be six 
hundred years. Taranatha, who obtained his information 
about Nagarjuna mostly from Manjtisfninulakalpa, accepted 
the view and gave currency to it But at the same time the 
Tibetan tradition mentions a Nagarjuna who is regarded as 
Tantric guru, being the disciple of Saraha.* Thus it seems 
possible that incidents connected with the life of the second 
Nagarjuna were carelessly mixed up with the life of the first. 

Thus it would appear that the tradition recorded in the 
MaTiju&rimnlakalpa crept into Tibetan literature. The 
latter hopelessly confused the accounts of Nagarjuna, the 
disciple of As'vaghosa with the disciple of Saraha. The former 
flourished in the second century A. D. and was the preceptor 
{guru) of Aryadeva, while the other, the disciple of Saraha, lived 
somewhere in the sixth century.-'* They were separated by 
an interval of at least three centuries. The Chinese sources, 
however, do not take into account the latter Niigarjuna who 
must be distinguished as Tantric Nagarjuna who attained 
perfection in the Mnyunvidya. The second Nagarjuna was a 

1 JRAS, 1905, p. 831f. See also /• ll.Q.. Vol. VII, pp. 6.36-37. The tradition is recorded 
in the Lankavatctrasutra. {Sagt'ithakam) which is the last chapter at is supposed to be 
as old as the fourth century A- D. as the Chinese translation of this chapter was made by 
Bodhiruci in 513 A. D. and Siksananda in704 A. D- See also Wallesser: Life of Nagarjuna 
from Tibetan and other sources. (Hirth Anniversary Vol. pp. 20 ff.) 

2 Sadhanamala (Gaekwad Oriental Series) Vol. 11- Introd. p. xli ff. 

3 Dr. Bhattacharya in his Introduction ' xlvjto the Sadhanamala Vol. Il.places 
the second NSgarjuna in the seventh century A. D. This view is untenable because Yuan 
Chwang who was in India about that time claimed to have met a disciple of Nagarjuna 
who was living for some one hundred years previously. Watters : On Yuan Chwang etc 
Vol I.p. 287. 
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follower of Vajrayana. It Is distinctly stated in the colophon 
in the Sadhanaumlu that Siddha-Nfigarjuna rescued' Ekaja^- 
Sadhana from the country of Bhota, which may be identified 
with Tibet Therefore to attribute the mastery of the 
Miiywividya to the Nagarjuna who was the expounder of the 
Madhyamika philosophy is absurd on the face of it. It is clear, 
therefore, that both the Indian accounts and the Tibetan 
traditions, which followed the former, got intp hopeless 
confusion and mixed up the accounts of the lives and times of 
two personages of the name Nagarjuna. 

The earlier saint, Acavya Nagarjuna must be distinguished 
from the later lantric^/zw, Siddlia Nagarjuna, who was one of 
the eighty-four siddhas,^ As pointed out above, the existence of 
Tantric Nagarjuna is preserved beyond doubt by the tradition 
recorded in Tibet. He was bron at Kahora, a part of 
Kanclpura, educated at Nalanda where he learned the s'astras, 
practised the sidd/iis and visualised the goddess Tara.^ 
Though the earlier Nagarjuna, the preacher of the Mahayana 
doctrine of Buddhism, lived in a monastery on Sriparvata and 
lent his name to that locality, it seems probable also that the 
later Nagarjuna or Siddha Nagarjuna who 
Two Nai-arjunas; practised and taught Tantric Buddhism, per- 
fnTsiddhrSu formed miracles and displayed superhuman 
rjuna. powers, presumably perpetuated his name on 

Sriparvata as Nagarjunakonda or the ‘ Hill of 
Nagarjuna.’ As a matter of fact it is stated that Siddha Nagarjuna 
lived for some time at Ghantasiila and then went over to 
Sriparvata where he spent the last years of his life. 

The existence of second NagJlrjuna is also proved by 
a Sanskrit inscription found at Jaggayyapeta. It records the 
setting up of a statue (pratima) of the Buddha by one Candra- 
prabhacarya-'. The donor calls himself the disciple of 
Jayaprabhacarya. The inscription states that the statue of the 

1 A. Grunwcdel : The History of the Mahasiddhas* See also the Sadhanamala 
(Gaekwad Series) Vol. ll. Kd J5haitacharj%T Introd p l.wi, 

2 i^iidluinunUtVn, Vol. 11., Introduction, p. .xli- 
a /{SSI, I., p. 112. 
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Buddha {Buddhapratinm) was set up with the desire of attaining 
the Buddhatva or Buddhahood by Candraprabhacarya. The 
characters of the inscription clearly belong to the sixth century 
A. D.; therefore Bhadanta Nagfirjunacarya referred to in the 
inscription must have lived obviously about the fifth century. 
It is plain also that Bhadanta Nagarjuna was not the earlier 
Nagarjuna or Acarya Nagarjuna : he would accordingly appear 
to be the same as the later Tantric or Siddha Nagarjuna, who 
became famous for his mastery of Mayunvidya. Apparently 
both the celebrated Buddhist divines were connected with the 
Andhra country; and they lent their names to the celebrated hill 
Sriparvata.1 

VII 


Buddhism in Andhradesa. 


Buddhism in 
Andhradesa. 


'The inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda, Amaravati and 
Jaggayyapeta which belong to the Iksvaku period reveal to us the 
names of several schools of the Mahasaihghikas that flourished 
in Andhradesa from the second century B. C. to the third 
century A» D. When the Bauddha-acitryas or Masters began 
to differ among themselves on minor points, the 
Church became early split up into two great 
schools or sects.2 They were known as the 
Maltasurnghikas or the ‘ School of the Great Congregation ’ and 
the Mahustaviras, or the ‘ School of the Great President’. The 
Buddhist Monks that assembled at the Second Council in 390 
B.C« expelled ten thousand Bhikhus of Vais'ali for having violated 
certain rules of Theravada* The excluded monks came to be 
called the Mahasamghikas.'^ ’ The derivation of the term Mahn* 
sctihghika, according to Yuan Chwang, is as follows : “It was 
because in the assembly both common folk and holy personages 
were mixed together that it was called the Assembly of the 


1 It would appear that at last when S'riparvata, the original Nagarjunakopda was laid 
waste and ploughed down and when its glory was wiped out. the largest hill of the locality 
which flanks the valley on the north, acquired the name and came to be known as 
Nagarjunakop4^. * the Hill of Nagarjuna.’ 

2 ^SS/.. Lrp. 112. 

3 Satiscbandra Vidyabhushana : The History of Indian Logic, p> 226. 

18 
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Mahasarhgha, or the “ Great Congregation.”^ This account 
differs from the common tradition which makes the school of 
the Mahrisfiriighikas date from the schism at Vais'ali. The 
statement of the Chinese Pilgrim, however, that five additional 
pitakas were collected at this Great Assembly is a useful and 
suggestive one.^ ^'The Mahasfimghikas, soon after, split up into 
five schools again, known as the Caityas or Oaitya*silas or 
Purvasailas, the Aparas'ailas or Avaras'ailas, the Haimavatas, the 
Lokottaravadins and Prajnaparamitavadins.® The last three of 
these sects apparently did not flourish in the Andhra country. 
The first two would seem to have again become divided into 
minor schools owing to certain differences in details. The 
Nagarjunakonda inscriptions mention from among them the 
Ayirahaihgha (Aryasamgha), the Aparamahavaniseliya or Apara- 
mahiivanas'ailiya or Aparas'iliya.the Puvaseliya or Pubbaseliya or 
Purvas'aillya, the Bahusutiya (Bahus'rutiya) and lastly Mahisasaka 
or Mahiriis'asaka^ sects. The Aparaseliyas and Mahisasakas were 
sub-divisions of the Theravadins, and the Bahusrutlyas a branch 
of the Gokulika sub-sect of the Mahasfimghikas, The Amaravati 
inscriptions mention besides, the Hamghi evidently the Arya- 
samgha, the Mahavanaseliyana who might be identical with 
the Aparamahavinaseliya, the Rajasilas or Rajagiri-nivasakas and 
Caityas or Cetiavadakasas and lastly the Sidhathika or Siddhar- 
thikas.-'* All these subdivisions were undoubtedly branches of the 
great sect called the Mahasaihgha and were called the Maha- 
saiiighikas and belonged to the Sautrilntika school of philosophy.® 
The Mahasariighika school that flourished in the Andhra country 
developed its own features and became subdivided into four 

1 S, Beal : Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds Vol. II., pp. 164-6. 

2 They are Sutta, Vinaya, Abhidhaiiima, Dlmrani pifakas and the fifth miscellaneous 
Pihtka called Kuddanikaya. 

y A. S. S. /., Vol. I. p. 24. 

4 See E, XX. Insc. Nos. C 1, C 2, E, G and H The Aryasaihgha is mentioned also 
in the Amaravati inscriptions. (Luder’s List, Nos. 1276 & 1280) The Puvasela is referred 
to not as a separate sect but as a place name in the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions. But 
the Alluru Fragmentary Prakrit inscription distinctly refers to the Purvas'ailiyas as a 
nikiiya or sect. (Annl. Rep. S. /. E. 1923-24, Part II, p. 97.,) 

6 See ASS/.,!., pp. 105, 53, 104, and 100, 102 and 110, respectively. 

6 Satis Chandra Vidyabhqshana : A History of Indian Logic^ p. 247* 
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sects, and thus in course of time came to be slightly different 
and even distinct from the Mahasariighika sect of the other parts 
of India. Consequently the Mahasamghikas of Andhradesa 
came to be called Andhakas.^ • 


X A careful study of the antiquities and the inscriptions of 

Nagarjunakonda reveals to us some peculiarities relating to the 

Andhaka or the Mahasaiiighika school of the Andhra country. 

A striking feature of the monastic buildings of the Buddhists 

of the Andhaka school at Srlparvata is the plan of their 

construction. A monastery or samghardina is 

Peculiarities of a unit of five buildings. It consisted of a 
the Andhaka -ii r a 

School siupa With altars on tour cardinal sides and 

a i>radal’sinapatha round about it; then, in 

front of the stupa, stand two cattya-grhas, one on the left and 
another on the right side of it ; then the silumaitda,va, and on 
the three sides of it is the catus/dala. Of the two caitya-grhas^ 
the one on the left, as one faces the siilpa is the Dagoha caitya 
and the other on the right is the Jhiddha-caitya,' 


The stupas of Andhradesa differ materially from those found 
in the north, both in plan and construction'^. “ They are built 
in the form of a wheel with a hub, spokes and tyre all complete 
and executed in brickwork. The open spaces between the 
radiating walls were filled up with earth, and the dome or brick 
casing built over the structure. The stupas were covered with 
chunam, or fine shell lime plaster, from top to bottom, and the 
moulding and other ornamentation were usually executed in 
stucco or plaster. The dome rested on a circular platform or drum 
from 2 to 5 feet in height according to the size of the monument. 
On the top of the drum was a narrow path encircling the foot of 
the dome and on each of the four sides, lacing the cardinal points, 
was a rectangular platform resembling an altar and of the same 
height as the drum. In the inscriptions these platforms are 


1 /. //. O., Vol. VII., pp. (i4H-4y. BuddhagliuSi speaks of the Andhakas and nol of 
the Mahasamghikas as Nourishing in his time in the Andhra country. Evidently he calls 
them Andhakas in order to distinguish them from the Mahasamghikas of other parts of 
India. 

2 Ind* Ant. LXI; p. 188. 
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described as nvakcL platforms, because they usually supported a 
group of five stone pillars, called uyaka-khambas or uyaka pillars. 
The precise meaning of the word ayaka is not knowni but it is 
used much as we use the word ‘altar’. From the bas-relief repre- 
sentations of stupas recovered from the Nagarjunakorida and 
A.maravati stupas, the uyaka platform appears as an altar, on 
which pious donors are portrayed depositing their offerings of 
fruit and Bowers. All Andhra stupas had these platforms, but 
only those belonging to large and important monuments were 
provided with pillars. As each group consisted of five pillars, 
the total number of pillars for each stupa so decorated was 
twenty. The inscriptions show that these pillars represent 
gifts made to the stupa in honour of the Buddha and to the 
merit of the pious donors who provided the money for the 
work,* 

*' The uyaka pillars vary from 10 to 30 feet in height, with 
square bases and octagonal shafts. The tops are round, showing 
that they could not have supported capitals or any other kind 
of ornaments. In some of the bas-relief pictures of stupas, the 
pillars are shown crowned with tristula ornaments, the centre 
pillar often with a miniature stupa as a capital. These ornaments 
are purely decorative and merely indicate that the pillars were 
dedicated to the Buddha : and the inscriptions confirm this.” 
The scenes portrayed in the sculptures seem to throw light on 
the symbolism of the five ayaka pillars at each of the four 
cardinal points./ The frequency of ‘ fives ’ in all Buddhist 
sculptures of Amaravati and Nagarjunakorida may be 
noted' Could it be that the number ‘five’ was sacred to the 
Andhras of the ancient period ?r “ The chief scenes portrayed 
in the sculptures recovered from the Andhra stupas represent 
the five great * miracles,’ or chief events in the life of the 
Buddha, namely, the Nativity, Renunciation, Sanibodhi, the First 
Sermon, and the These five incidents are portrayed 

over and over again, either as beautifully executed bas-reliefs 
^or else as conventional symbols, such as a tree, wheel and stupa. 
In this form these five incidents are found engraved on some 

1 See Tree aitd Serpent Worship, pi, Ixsvit, fgs 2, 8, p. 219. 




A detail of the Ayaka Pillar panel: From the Amaravati Stupa. 

(Now to be seen in the Government Museum. Madras.) 

By courtesy of the Archaeolofiical biurvey of India. 
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of the bases of the ayaka pillars belonging to the Amaravati 
stupa now in the Madras Museum ; and the same can be seen 
on the four bases of the nyaka pillars discovered at 
Nagarjunakon^ai where each is ornamented with a bas-relief 
representation of the ‘ First Sermon.’ • We know Asoka 
erected pillars to mark the sacred spots where the events are 
said to have occurred in Nepal and Bihar. As it was impossible 
for those living in the lower Krsria valley of the Andhra country 
to erect pillars on the actual spots in Northern India, they 
seem to have hit upon the idea of conventionalising the pillars 
into groups of five for the sake of convenience, so that 
the events could be commemorated locally. ' Perhaps, 
this also added to the splendour and importance of the 
stupas, as in the case of the Amaravati stupa, where the stone 
casing to the dome, the ayaka-^Xziiotms and pillars, and the 
stone railing, were all added to the monument in the second or 
third century A. D« This we know from the inscriptions 
belonging to that monument. In earlier times the ayaka-^xWdits 
were unknown ; and they only occur in the Andhra stupas of 
that period.”^ Thus this conventionalism was peculiar to the 
Andhra country and to the Andhaka school. . * 

^Another peculiarity of the Andhaka school is the 
conception of the godliness of the Buddha.' In the inscriptions 
of Nagarjunakon^a the Buddha is described as Bhagavato 
deva roja-sakatasa supabtiddha-bodhim savamnuno sava-sat- 
unukathpakasa Jitamga-dosa-moha vipamutasa mahagatii-vasab/ia 
ganidha-hathtsa Sathma’Saitibudhasa dhutuvara pari gahitascfi, 
“ The Lord, the Supreme Buddha, honoured by the Lord of 
the gods, omniscient, enlightened with perfect enlightenment, 
compassionate to all sentient beings, freed from lust, hatred 
and delusion, which have been conquered by him, the 
bull and musk>elephant among great spiritual leaders, 
absorbed by the best of elements, the perfectly Enlightened 
One.” This conception is somewhat elaborately expressed 

1 I have quoted iu extenso the views of the archaeologist Mr. A. H. Longhurst from 
his article in the Ind» Ant. LXI, (p. 188.) 

2 £. XX, p. Nos. B4 and B5 pp. 18-19. 
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in the record of the upasikn Bodhisiri at the Malta- 
cailya on Srlparvata. In this inscription the Buddha is 
described as Bhagavato deva manusa sata hita sukha maga 
desihasa jitakama kod/ia bhaya harisa farisa moha dosa sadapiia 
luara bala dapa miinapasamana karasa dasa bala mahu balasa 
athamga maga dhamacaka pavatakasa caka lakhana sukumara 
sujitta caranasa, tanina divasakara pabhusa sarada sasi soma 
darisanasa sava loka cita mahilasa Buddhasa, “ The Lord, who 
has shown the road to welfare and happiness to gods and men 
and all beings, who has conquered and put down the pride and 
arrogance of Mara’s hosts, called lust, anger, fear, desire, thirst, 
delusion, and hatred ; who, great of power, is possessed of the 
ten powers, who has set in motion the Wheel-of-the- Law 
(pertaining to) the Eight-fold Path, whose graceful and well 
formed feet are marked with the sign of the wheel, whose 
splendour is that of newly risen sun, whose sight is lovely as 
that of the autumnal moon, and who is magnified by the thoughts 
of all the world.” Still another record speaks of the Buddha 
as Bhagavato teloka-dhamma-dhurn vahasa {Trailokya-dharma- 
d/itmi-va/ia)} ” the Lord, the leader of the Law of the Three 
Worlds.” 

Thirdly, the donor who makes a gift and the devotee 
who invokes the praises of the Buddha expect merit which 
they can transfer {pariiiam&tum) to their relatives. This article 
of faith is not recognised in the Pali works, where atta-dipa alia- 
sarana is the maxim.*** In all these cases of dcyad/tamma (pious 
gifts) at Srlparvata, the donors expect spiritual merit for them- 
selves and their relatives by which they can attain “welfare and 
happiness in both the worlds” {tibhaya-loka-hita'Siikhnvaha- 
thanayd) and also, {Sava-loka-hita-iivahathanaya) “ the welfare 
and happiness for all sentient beings of the world.” The donors 
in addition to this, also expect to attain the bliss of Nirvana 
{Nirtfiina-sampatti-sampadakc) for themselves alone by their 
pious benefactions. This view is somewhat elaborately 
* expressed in a record of the Mahutalavari Santi Sri dated the 

1 Ibid. Insc. G. p. 33. 

a /. H. Q., VII, p. 640. 
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eighteenth year of king Matharlputra Sri Virapuriisadatta’s 
reign.. y A cattya temple was erected at the foot of the 
Malmcailya and consecrated. ..for the attainment by herself 
of welfare and happiness in both the worlds-and, of Nirvana... 
This view of the npnsakas and npmikas of the Andhra 
country that pious gifts may bring welfare and happiness to all, 
and the bliss of Nirvana only to the donor is very interesting'. 
It is all the more peculiar because, it does not find a place 
in the records of the MalmdSvi Kodabalisiri, Queen of Vanavasa, 
or of Upasikii Bodhisiri, or even of Upasaka Siddhilrtha at 
Jaggayyapetai. In all these, the desire of the donor is to 
secure “ endless welfare and happiness of the assembly of 
saints, and the sentient beings of the whole world.” It has 
been recently suggested that the distinction drawn in this 
manner might probably be due to the fact that the donors, Maha- 
devl Kodabalisiri and Bodhisiri, were not followers of the the 
Mahasaitighika school of Andhradesa. Accordingly they seem 
to belong to the Arya-sarvSsti-vada school.'* ^he Andhakas 
apparently conceived the bliss of Nirvana as a “ positive 
faultless state, a conception, which can hardly be accepted 
by the Thera vadins, who speak of realising Nibbana {Nirvana) 
within one’s own self {pacc/iatam veditabbo vinnuhi) and not of 
grasping the same as some object producing pure happiness. 
Thus the expression nirvuna sampalti sampadake cannot be the 
utterance of a follower of a sect other than the Andhakas. 
This distinction in the Buddhist doctrines of the Mahasfiriighikas 
of the Andhra country may well be said to be one of its chief 
peculiarities which led to the calling of the Mahasamghikas of 
Andhradesa by the appellation ‘ Andhakas.’ Curiously enough 
even though Buddhism had totally disappeared from Andhra- 
desa this particular article of faith survived and crept into the 
later day Brahmanism that displaced BuddhismI Thus all vot* 
ive offerings to the gods in the temples of Andhradesa from the 
fifth century onwards till the sixteenth century were made by 

1 ASSl, Vol. I., pp. 110-114. 

2 “ Notes on the Nagarjunako^a Inscriptions " by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, in I.H-Q., 
VII, pp. 640-60. 
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the donors in the hope of acquiring endless spiritual merit 
for themselves and their relations, as the phrase tamakii 
aksaya snkj^tam-avunatltugunu which appears frequently in the 
records would show. 

'' A fourth peculiarity of the Andhaka school lay in the study 
of the religious texts which were somewhat special to them.' 
Tt appears from the Nfigiirjunakonda inscriptions that the 
ncaryas of the Mahasamghika sect studied the Digha and the 
Majhiina-iukuyas by heart as well as the Ponca- MaXxikas. 
The significance of the expressions Digha-Maj'hima-poAica- 
inatuka desaka vacakmvam and Digha Majhima nikaya dharetia 
lies in the fact, that here we have the earliest epigraphical 
record which gives the names of two of the five nikuyas into 
which the Sutta-pitaka, one of the Tri-pitaka was divided.^ 
Again the expression Digha Majhima nikaya dharetia which is 
mentioned as an attribute to the Bhadamta Ananda is an unusual 
one as it does not appear at all in Pali literature. ^The 
Pali expressions which repeatedly appear in every Nikuya for 
referring to the ncnryas of various branches of Buddhist 
literature are Dhaiiimakathika., Dhammadhara, Vinayadhara 
and Matukadhara and not Nikuyadhara^. It has been pointed 
out that this slight difference seems to indicate that the Maha- 
sathkhikas or the Aparamahavin.Tseliyas of the Arya-samgha of 
the Andhra country were not exactly the followers of the 
Theravada or the Pali school, but had a literature and tradition 
of their own which was somewhat similar to those of the 
Theravadins.^ The expression Panca-Malnka also points to 
the same inference, namely, that the Mahasaihghikas or the 
Andhakas were different from the Theravadins.’ The term 
Mattika, Malika or Matjka is commonly the appellation for the 
A bhidhammapitaka as given in the Pali texts ; but there is 
evidence of the Mahasaihghikas having divided it into five 
divisions. There is, however, the information supplied by 
Yuan Chwang that he himself had studied the AdhidhaiHma^ 

1 /. H. Q., Vol. VII. pp. 640 ff. 

a opi. at. p. 641 f. 

3 opi. at. p. 642 (. 
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pitaka under two monks during his stay in the Dhanyakataka 
region in the seventh century A. D-; but he is not an authority 
to believe that the Mahfisamghikas of Andhradesa had an 
Abhidhammapitaka of their own which was divided into five 
sections. It is said that V inayapUaka of the Mahasarhghikas 
was divided into five parts and that the Mahasariighikas 
had a particular fancy for the number ‘ five’, for they repeatedly 
mention this number while speaking of the divisions of the 
Vinaya rules*. Thus it appears that the term Matrka was used 
to denote both the Vinaya and the Abhidhamniapitakas'K But 
in asmuch as five of the principal schools of the Buddhists, 
namelyi the Theravada, Mahisasaka, Haimavata, Sarvastivada, 
and the Mahasaihghika, had their V inaya-pitaka in five divisions 
and in view of the fact that the appropriate place of the 
Vinaya is after the Nikayas, the term Panca-Mitlnki-ihara 
seetns to refer to one who knows by heart the Vinaya-pitaka 
and belongs to the Mahasaihghika sect. The inscriptions 
of Amaravati Stupa and Nagarjunakoijda and the doctrinal 
evidence seem to suggest this inference'*. 

'^'he Malmcaitya on Sriparvata at Nagarjunakorida must 
have been a perfect example of a plain Andhra stupa. It was 
built of large bricks measuring 20” x 10” x 3”, and in the usual 
form of a wheel. It was covered with plaster 
Tiie Malmcaitya at jq bottom, the dome being decorated 

agarjuna on a. usual garland Ornament, and the drum 

with a few simple mouldings executed in plaster. No stone 
was used in its construction, the uyaka-khambas alone being of 
that material, and, as at Amaravati, they probably represent a 
later addition to the Stupa. They were gifts, as the inscriptions 
show, and were erected in the middle of the third century A, D. 
The diameter of the Stupa including the drum is 106 feet, the 
drum is raised five feet above the ground level and the total 
height of the monument, excluding the Tee, must have been 


1 Opi. at. p. 645, 

2 opi. at. p. 644. 

3 Pryzuluski; Le Concile tie Rajagriha, quoted by Dr. Nalikaksba Dutt in I. H. Q., 
VII, p. 046. 
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about 70 to 80 feet. On the top of the drum is a narrow path« 
seven feet wide, extending all round the base of the* dome# No 
traces of steps to this path are found, but it is possible that 
they may have existed. No steps are depicted in the bas-relief 
representations of stupas, so perhaps there were none to any 
of these monuments. The uyaka-^Xaiiorms are 22 feet in length 
and 5 feet in width, and the bases of the five stone pillars were 
securely built into the brick-work. There are no traces of 
stone rails or idrapas, as at ^maravati and Sailcl, found at 
Nagarjunakonda and it is clear that there existed none at 
Sriparvata. The sanctity and importance of the Great S^pa 
at Nagarjunakonda was due to the fact that in it was enshrined 
the genuine relic of the Supreme Buddha* All the inscriptions 
clearly refer to the Maliucaitya as the dhutugarblta of the 
Buddha. It appears from the inscriptions that the Mahucaitya 
which had been apparently in ruins for a long time was 
re-erected by the royal ladies in the sixth year of king Mathari- 
putra Sri Virapurusadatta. The re-erection must have been a 
notable event for it seems to have synchronised with the 
conversion of Sri Virapurusadatta to the Buddhist faith. It is 
also probable that the Iksvaku king contributed to the erection 
of the Makacaitya though there has not been any epigraphical 
evidence in support of it. The inscriptions show that the pious 
foundation was completed and the pillars were set up under the 
superintendence of the great Monk-architect Bhadanta Acurya 
Ananda who knew the Djgha and Majhima Nikayas by heart 
and who was a disciple of the Masters {ucutyas) of the 
Aryasaihgha, who were resident of Paihnagtma and who were 
preachers and preceptors of the Digha and the Majhima nikayas, 
and of five Matxikas. ^Bhadanta Ananda was probably the 
greatest divine of the Andhra country of the third century A.D. 
and, was also responsible for the conversion of the IksvSku 
monarch to Buddhisml 

''Hi'he re-erection of the Mahacatiya took place about 
225 A. D. according to the chronology proposed by us for the 
IksvSLku dynasty. The Mahacaitya and the Maha-vikara on 
8riparvata which htid been built probably in the early part of 
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the second century must have become ruined and desolate in 
the closing years of the Satavahana epoch, as most of the later 
members of the Imperial family were followers of Brahmanism.' 
The first Iksvaku monarch, as the inscriptions show, was a 
devout and orthodox Brahma^a and the performer of the 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya and As'vamedha sacrifices. Accordingly 
Buddhism at Sriparvata declined. We can even go to the 
length of saying that it was not even tolerated. Buddhism 
revived only in the reign of king Mathariputra and that too 
after his conversion. 



CHAPTEK y ■- 

The Decline and fall of the Jhsvnku Dynasty. 

3, Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula 
c. 239—252 A.D. 

On the renunciation of the kingdom by Sri Virapurusadatta, 
his son Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula ascended the 
throne*. He was the son of Mahadevi Vasisthi Bhattideva. 

He was probably the last of the Imperial 
Vasistiiiputra Iksvakus. Sri Virapurusadatta *s death or 
Santamula renunciation may be placed about the second 

c. 280-252 A. D. day of the first fortnight of the rainy season of 
the twentieth year of his reign, according to the 
inscription on the memorial pillar near the palace site at 
Vijayapuri^, (i. e ,) about the close of the year 236-9 A. D. It 
would appear to have taken place at a time when the Pallava 
king Virakurcavarman was reigning at Vaijayanti having 
overpowered his rival, the Kadamba, Sivaskandavarman of the 
Manavya-gotra and his allies. Sri Virapurusadatta was 
probably induced to abdication in favour of his young son, 
because of the defeat of his armies in the south. Or, it might 
have been that his renunciation was inspired by purely religious 
motives. The closing years of his reign, particularly from the 
15th to the 18th year, as the inscriptions show, were eventful. 
His paternal aunt and mother-in-law Mahatalavari Santi Sri 
of the I’ugiya family, was very anxious during this period 
about his success. She erected numerous pious foundations 
and dedicated them to the acuryas of the Aparamahavinaseliya 
Samgha in the hope of securing longevity and victory for 
king Sri Virapurusadatta**. Apparently during this period 
between 233 and 236 A. D., Virakurcavarman defeated the 
combined arms of the Iksvaku and the Kadamba monarchs and 

1 Dr. Vogel reads the name of the king as Ehuvala. I think the correct and proper 
reading is Bahubala. See A. S. /, 1926-27, p. 

2 H. XXI, No. L. p. 63. 

8 £• /., XX and XXi, lose. Nos* £, and M series. (E. /., XXI, p. 65 {.) 
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established himself firmly in Vanavfisa. Vasisthiputra Sri 
Bahubala Santamula, therefore, would appear to have ascended 
the throne of Andhradesa at a time when the Pallava 
king was supreme in Vanavasa and his own brother-in-law, 
Sivaskandavarman, was an exile. The accession of Sri Bahubala 
however, brought about a change in the fortunes of the 
Kadamba prince. At last he concjiiered Virakurcavarman and 
became the Lord of Vaijyanti. And it is quite probable that 
the young Iksvaku monarch assisted his brother-in-law to gain 
the throne^. 

The sculptural represenations on the pillar near StUpa 
No. 9, also show that Sri Bahubala Santamula was a youth at 
the time of his accession to the throne. The political events of 
his reign also support this conjecture. The young king was 
evidently called after his grandfather Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula 
the Great. Apparently he was nick-named Bahubala in order 
to distinguish him from his illustrious grandfather. The custom 
of naming a child after its grandfather was unknown 
in India before the Iksvakus who were probably the earliest 
to adopt this custom. The Gupta, Vakataka, Pallava, Visiiu- 
kundin, and the Salankayana dynasties evidently borrowed 
it from the Iksvakus. This custom is referred to in the MahtU 
bhasya (I-i-l) and the Kaiyyata on it; it had sastraic sanction 
behind it^. 

Of the reign of Sri Bahubala only two records are found. 
They do not furnish any information about the political 
condition of his reign. But they reveal the religious history of 
the land. They refer to the existence of two more sects of 
Buddhist communities, namely the Bahus'rutlyas and the 
Mahirhs'asakas. The first inscription is dated the second year, 
on the 10th day of the sixth fortnight of the summer season. 
It records the erection of a monastery, a stupa, a caitya-gfha 
and annaittapa by the queen-mother Mahadcvl Vasi.sthi BhaUi- 
deva. The mound on which these buildings stood is now 
marked by the local name Itikiralla-b^u, (literally) ‘ the mound 

1 These events ate fully discussed in the first two Chapters on The Pallavas in Book II. 

2 B. I., XX, p. 6. note and Ind- Ant. Vol. XXXV. p. 125. 
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of bricks’, which is situated at the south«eastern foot of 
Nagatjunako^da and about two furlongs to the north of the 
Mahncaitya on Sriparvata. The vihura Cmonastery No. 4) and 
the Stupa and caitya-gfha {Stupa No. 5) were erected and 
provided with all necessaries and dedicated to the Acaryas of the 
Bahusutiya (Bahus'rutiya) seed. The second inscription records 
the foundation of a vihara, the erection of an nyaka-kharnba at 
the Caitya along with a Caitya^grlia, amaritapa and sl cahtststuln, 
which were all necessary adjuncts of a monastery, and their 
dedication to the nairyas of Mahisasaka (Mahirhs^asaka) sect by 
Mahadevi Kodabali siri (Kundavalli Sri) who calls herself the 
grand- daughter of Maharaja Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula the 
Great, the daughter of Maharaja Mathariputra Sri Vlrapurusa- 
datta and sister of Maharaja Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santa- 
mula of the house of the Iksvakus, and the wife of the Maharaja 
of Vanavasaka. The construction of these buildings, the 
inscription states, was directed by the thera (sthavira) Dharma- 
ghosa, the Mahndharma-kathaka, or ‘ the Great Preacher 
of the Law who was the ncary& of the Mahis'asaka sect. 
The date of dedication of these pious foundations is recorded 
in the inscription as the 7th day of the 1st pak^a of.. .season, in 
the eleventh year of her brother Sri Bahubala Santamula’s 
reign*. 

Mah9.devl Kundavalli Sri was indeed prouder of being 
an Iksvaku princess than being the wife of the king of Vanavasa. 
The inscription mentions her grandfather, father and brother 
of the Iksvaku family all by name, but refers to her lord 
as merely the Lord of Vanavasa. This is doubtless curious 
and interesting. It clearly shows that the Iksvakus were 
a powerful family who enjoyed universal sovereignty in 
DaksinSpatha and were therefore, regarded as cakravartins 
or emperors. It was, therefore, natural for the Queen of 
Vanavasa to state with pardonable pride that she belonged to 
the illustrious family of the Imperial Iksvakus, whereof the 
. ancestor was the offerer of Agnihotra, Agnistoma, Vajapeya and 


1 E. XX. p. 23, Insc. G- Ibid. Vol, XXI, pp. 81-63, Inss. G series. 
3 E. XX-. p. 24, Insc. No. H. 
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As'vamedha sacrifices, and omit the name of her husband, the 
lord of Vanavasa, who was perhaps a protege of her father 
and later her brother, the Emperor of Andhradesa. The king- 
dom of Vanavasa or Vaijayanti as it was also called, was at 
that time ruled by a house of the Nagas or Cutii-kula Satakarnis 
whom the Puranas styled as Andhrabhrtyas. The term Cutu- 
kula seems to indicate that the Nagas were a subordinate 
family while their adoption of the Imperial Andhra title 
SatakarnI, denotes that they were a branch of the Imperial 
Andhras who were appointed to the rulership of the kingdom 
of Vanavasa under the Empire. Therefore the term Cutu-kula 
denotes the same thing as the term Andhrabhrtya of the 
Bhagavata and Visriu Puranas; and the statement Andhrabhrty 
unvayu nxp'Clh etc. of the Matsya, Vayu and the Brahmai.Kl-i 
Puranas apparently means a Younger Dynasty with reference 
to the Senior or the Imperial Andhra dynasty. The history of 
the Cutu-kula-Siltakarnis or the Nagas as they are also called 
by the historians will be dealt with at length in the next 
Book in connection with the origin of the Pallavas of KaRci. 
It will, therefore, be sufficient to state for the present that the 
Cutus of Vanavasa were a short lived dynasty. The last of the 
Gutus was not a OuUi SiXtakarrii or Outu-Naga prince in the 
strict sense of the term, but a scion of the Kadamba Nriira 
alliance. He was a daughter’s son of king Haritiputra Visnu- 
skanda Cutu-kulananda Satakarni, (Haritiputa Vinhukada 
Cutukulananda Satakaihni) and a contemporary of Vilsisthlputra 
Sri Bahubala Santamula. He was, as stated elsewhere, 
Sivaskandavarmn * the Lord of Vaijajaynti’. 

The closing years of Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula 
witnessed the rapid decline and fall of the Iksvakus. And 
shortly after his death, the Iksvaku dynasty disappeared 
altogether from the Andhra country. Not a trace of their 
existence was left by the enemy who destroyed them. Till the 
recent discovery of the inscriptions of Nagarjunakorida the 
memory of the glorious epoch of the Iksvakus of Andhradesa 
was completely lost in oblivion. The causes for the decline 
and destruction of the Iksvakus may be easily traced in the 
course of the political events of the Deccan during the 
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middle of the third century A. D. The Cutu-Satakarnis or the 
Andhrabhrtyas of Vanavasa disappeared, for want of succession 
in male line, about the middle of the third century ; and almost 
simultaneously the Mahaksatrapas of Ujjaini, 
The Decline and too, began to decline. The disruption of the 
ikfvaku°DylIrsty. Confederacy of the Mahaksatrapas of 

Ujjaini, the Cutu-Nagas of Vanavasa and the 
Imperial Iksvakus of Andhradesa almost synchronised with the 
rise of the Abhiras in the North and the Pallavas in the South. 
The kingdom of Vanavasa after the death of Dhenasena, became 
an apple of discord and prize for rival claimants. The history 
of this rivalry and wars will be dealt with at length in the next 
Book. The Kadambas and the Iksvakus were allied to each 
other by ties of marriage. The fall of the Kadambas on the 
death of the Sivaskandavarman in the middle of the third century 
was followed by the usurpation of the throne of Vanavasa by 
the Pallava prince Virakurcavarman. This event paved the way 
for the destruction of the Iksvaku supremacy in Andhradesa by 
the same aggressive Pallava power. In the same manner the 
Abhiras usurped the sovereignty of Ujjaini as well as the Maha- 
ksatrapa title of the Saka Kings. Internecine wars and 
usurpation completely destroyed the integrity of the Saka* 
Mahaksatrapa ascendancy. The Abhlra usurpation and the rise 
of the Pallavas broke up the confederacy of the three great 
powers of the Deccan for ever. 

The Abhiras were originally foreign invaders of India, who 
were settled in the region of Govardhana in Nasik district and 
Aparanta in Northern Konkan in Western Indiak The Puranas 
refer to them as having been established by the Imperial 
Andhrus or at any rate as their successors in Western India^. 
They mention ten Abhlra kings who endured for sixty seven 
years. The Abhiras probably settled down as mercerany 
commanders of armies . of their nationality and served the 
Satavahana emperors for a long time and, later rose to rulership 
.of provinces and kingly power in a subordinate capacity in the 

1 Rapson. C. A- D- Introduction p. cxxxiv, note 1. 

2 Pargiter : PTDKA pp. 46^. 
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Andhra Empire like the Scythian or ^aka-Ksatrapas of Ujjaini 
after the K^harata power was uprooted. The earliest 
landmark in the history of the Abhiras is an inscription of king 
Is'varasSna dated the ninth year, in one of 
The Abhira the Nasik caves^. The ninth year of the Abhira 
usurpation of the synchronised with the seventh year of the 

Mahakfatrapa Emperor Gautamlputra Sri Yajna Satakarni. 
sovereignty of This fact shows that the Abhira Is'varasena had 

Ujjaini. 

established himself as a semi*independent king 
in a small principality round Nasik and founded a dynasty 
of his own in the reign of Sri Yajna Satakarni’s weak 
predecessor. This conjecture is corroborated by the fact that 
the Abhira Sivadatta, father of king fs'varasena, was not 
given any royal title in the Nasik cave inscription. The reign 
of Sri Yajna Satakarni lay roughly between 157 and 186 A. D. 
Consequently the reign of the first Abhira king would have 
commenced early in the latter half of the second century A. D. 
The ascendency, of the Abhiras lasted from this time till the 
rise of king Is'varadatta, for a period of about seventy years; 
and this approximately agrees with the duration of their rule 
according to the Purana account. 

Some of the Abhira leaders of armies would appear to 
have taken up military service as comnrianders under the Saka- 
Ksatrapas. The Guncla inscription of Ksatrapa Hudrasiihha I 
mentions the Abhira general Settnpati Rudrabhuti, son of the 
Abhira general, Ssnapati Bahaka®. It is, therefore, probable that 
the existence of an independent Abhira kingdom in the south 
and the presence of Abhira generals in the service of the 
Ksatrapa dynasty may have possibly undermined the integrity 
of the Mahaksatrapa power. The opportunity probably came 
in the last days of Damasena, the youngest son of Mahaksatrapa 
Rudrasirhha j. After the death of Damasena, about 236 A. D., 
the Ksatrapa dynasty was overpowered by the Abhira king 
who quickly enlarged his power. Though the region over 
which he ruled can* be precisely known, the situation of his 

1 B. VIII, p. 88 : Buhler ; ASWI., IV., p. 103. 

2 Ind- Ant. (Bubler) 1881, p. 107. 

15 
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capital cannot, however, be ascertained. While there seems to 
be no break in the continuity of the Ksatrapa dynasty at UjjainU, 
the Abhira king Is'varadatta appears to have gained considerable 
power and established himself as a paramount ruler in the 
Deccan soon after the death of Damasena^. It is not, 
therefore, improbable that Is'varadatta may have been one 
of the descendants of the Abhira king fs'varasena of the Nasik 
cave inscriptions®. Is'varadatta apparently increased his 
power that had been bequeathed to him by his predecessors, 
having proceeded as far as Gujarat, overpowered the Saka- 
Ksatrapa Vlradaman and assumed the title of Mahilksatrapa 
himself*. But king Is'varadatta was Mahaksatrapa only for three 
years, between 236 and 239 A. D. His usurpation was shortlived; 
his power was soon destroyed by Yas'odiiman, son of Damasena. 
Though this prince succeeded in re-assuming the dignity of 
Mahaksatrapa, of which his family had been temporarily 
deprived by the intrusion of the Abhira Is'varadatta, the first 
symptoms of decline of the dynasty appear in the reign of his 
younger brother Vijayasena, between 238 and 250 A. D. It is 
possible to observe this decline in the coinage of the period, 
wherein a process of continuous degradation, varied occasionally 
by short-lived attempts to restore higher standard is clearly 
visible®. 


The decline of the Mahaksatrapas weakened the power of 
the Iksvakus considerably in course of time ; the death of the 
Kadamba king, yivaskandavarman of Yanavilsa and the 
subsequent events only hastened their fall. The 


Causes for the final destruction of the Iksvaku power in 
decline of the « i i i ' r i • j 

iksvsikus. Andhradesa was the result of the rise and 

expansion of the aggressive Pallavas of Kanci. 


Thus roughly about the middle of the third century A. D., two 


great Andhra dynasties, the Iksvakus and the Andhrabhrtyas, 


1 Rapson : C. A. D* Introduction, p. cxxxv. 

2 JR AS- 1890, p. 666. 

3 No. 16 of Cave 11. See Bombay Gazctter, Vol. XVI, p. 579 ; and E, VIII p. 88 f . 

4 JR AS- (1890) p. 657. 

5 Rapson : C. A. Z)*i Introduction, p. cx3(3(vi. 
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who succeeded the Imperial Andhras in Daksinfipatha for a short 
period, declined and totally disappeared. 

There seem to be still other important causes for the 
decline and extinction of the Iksvaku supremacy in Andhradesa. 
It is probable that the obscure descendants of the Imperial 
Andhras survived, bore hostility against the Iksvjlkus and 
helped the rising Pallava dynasty to overthrow them. Another 
probable cause seems to be the revival of stern and aggressive 
Brahmanism in Daksinapatha and the South. Brahmanism 
which was not even tolerated during the reigns of the last two 
Iksvaku monarchs rose like the many-hooded cobra to wreak 
vengeance upon Buddhism and its patrons, the illustrious 
Iksvakus. With the accession of Mathariputra Sri Virapurusa* 
datta, whose reign was marked by uninterrupted peace and 
prosperity, the military character of the Iksvaku Empire founded 
by Vasisthiputra Sri Santamiila the Great by the force of his arms 
and unbending prowess, had become completely changed. The 
militant vigour of the Brahmanical traditions that characterised 
the rise of the Iksvakus under Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula 
gave way evidently to the weak piety of Buddhism, towards the 
close of his grandson's reign. Their marital alliances with the 
Mahiiksatrapas of Ujjaini on the one hand and the Naga or 
Cutu-Satakarnis of Vanavasa on the other, as well as with the 
great feudatory families of the Empire, made the Iksvakus a 
formidable power for well nigh live decades. But within 
a decade after the accession of Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala 
Santamula, the political condition of the Deccan and the South 
was completely altered. In the whole of Daksiiiapatha, there 
was not a single dynasty except the rising Pallavas who could 
revive the stern military character of the Imperial Andhras of 
the previous century. The i’allavas unlike the Cutu-Satakariiis 
and the Iksvakus were bigoted Brahmanas and in the early 
period showed no encouragement and perhaps not even 
tolerance to the preachings of the Buddhist Church. When 
new enemies threatened the frontiers of their empire and 
later even their sovereignty, the Iksvakus were unable 
to resist and attack. They fell, therefore, an easy victim to the 
destructive onslaught of the aggressive Pallava power of the 
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South. The Iksvaku dynasty, thus perished within half a 
century after their rise, /'The Pallava king who had established 
himself at Kanci as the supreme Lord of the South, conquered 
the Kadambas, defeated and slew the last of the Iksvakus, and 
even annexed their territories as far as the Krsna river in 
the north. Vijayapurl, the capital of the Iksvakus was 
apparently sacked, burnt and destroyed.' The blackened ruins 
were perhaps ploughed down as a sort of ceremonial defacement 
of the monuments dedicated to Buddhism and of the vestiges of 
the glory of the hated Iksvakus, It shared thus the fate of its 
unfortunate lords ; it fell, never to rise again. 

'I’he Pallava conquest of the Iksvakus and the annexation 
of the Southern Andhradesa to their empire had its own fatal 
effects on the land. The Iksvakus vanished for ever; and 
with them their imperial organisation was totally destroyed. 
Buddhism which dominated the heart of Andhradesa roughly 
from the third century before the Christian era till the 
middle of the third century A. D, declined rapidly. It was in 
a large measure due to the Pallava conquest of the Southern 
Andhra country, the erst-while stronghold of Buddhism. This 
greatly augmented the revival of dominant Brahmanical 
ideas and traditions. This was encouraged by the continued 
immigration of vast hosts of Brahmana settlers from the 
North and West. The old Andhra language and culture, 
tradition and civilisation, fostered by the Buddhist Church 
and encouraged by the Imperial Andhras and later by the 
Iksvakus slowly disappeared from the Andhra country. The 
austere Madhyamika philosophy of the Mahayana Buddhism 
was quickly absorbed by the revived Brahmanical doctrines 
and rituals. The Mahayiina forms of worship became popular 
modes of worship and devotion to the followers of the revived 
Vedic Brahmanism. The sage Gautama Buddha became in 
theory and practice a god, always ready to listen to the prayers 
of the faithful and served by a hierarchy of Bodhisatvas and 
other beings acting as mediators between him and the sinful, 
afflicted humanity. Soon the Buddha became absorbed into 
the fold of the Brahmanical pantheon; and gradually became 
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a Brahmanical counterpart as Siva. The Tantric goddess 
Tara became transformed into the Brahmanical goddess 
Durga, the consort of Siva, wherever she was worshipped. 
On Sriparvata itself, Mahadeva, the Brahmanical god Siva 
and his consort were firmly established as Sriparvatasvamin and 
Durga^ Wherever possible, Brahmanism and Brahmanical 
gods stepped into Caityn-gf'has and Caityas, the erst- while 
strongholds of Buddhism. The monasteries were either 
deserted or destroyed. The militant forces of Brahmanism 
marked the advent of a new era in the Andhra country. 
Brahmanism was firmly restored in the Southern Andhradesa and 
Tamil country by the Pallavas of Kanci ; it was later on fostered 
by the Brahmanical dynasties of Andhradesa, the Brhatphahiyanas 
of Kodura, Salankayanas of Vefigi and lastly the Imperial 
Visnukundins. 

The conquest of the Iksvaku kingdom by the Brahmanical 
Pallava dynasty meant more than anything, the adaptation, 
compromise and rationalisation of the Buddhist theology and 
pantheon to suit the revival of the Vedic gods and ritual 
and Brahmanical religion. There was fusion of gods and 
goddesses. Sometimes the same god and goddess were 
assimilated into the Brahmanical pantheon. The period of the 
Pallava conquest of the Iksvakus was therefore an age of 
theocracia. 

The after ‘math of the Pallava conquest of the Jk^ukus 

XThe destruction of the Iksvaku power in Andhradesa did 
not immediately result in the Pallava occupation of the Southern 
Andhra sub-provinces. Though the Iksvaku Empire was 
destroyed, the trouble in Andhradesa was not at an end. 
A new power, apparently sprang up on the banks of the Krsna 
and usurped the sovereignty. The new power would seem to 
be king Satyasena. This conjecture rests upon more than one 

1 The Vis^uku(idin Charters speak of Sriparvatasvamin as the family deity of the 
dynasty* There is a temple of Durj^a on tiie Nagarjunakopda hill. At Kamatirtham, 
Vijayavada, (Bezwada) and in a host of other places, where dourislied i^uddhist 
monasteries and Caitya-gr/ias, the Tantric Mahayana goddess Tara was transformed into 
the Brahmanical goddess Durga* Almost all these hills where the temple of Durga ia 
situated, have come to be called Durga«ko^a or the * Hill of Durga.' 
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Satyasena, a 
probable S'aka 
Usurper on the 
banks of the 
Krspa c. 265 A. D. 


circumstance* The successors of Sivaskandavarman, king of 
Vatjayanti were still powerful in Vanavasa. The powerful 
Kadambas had either to be destroyed or overpowered and 
subdued if the newly acquired sovereignty 
of the Pallava Virakurcavarman were to survive 
in the east. The Kingdom of Kaflci had not yet 
been consolidated. All the energies of the 
powerful prince Virakurca and his energetic son 
Sivaskandavarman were needed at this juncture to undermine the 
power of the haughty Kadambas in Vaijayanti. They had not 
therefore enough respite to launch upon a policy of aggression 
against the foes in Andhradesa. The Velurpalayam copper«plate 
inscription states that Skandas'isya, probably son of Virakurca- 
varman, conquered Satyasena and acquired the ghatika of the 
twice-born Brahmanas'. The ghatika which has been elsewhere 
identified with Ohanyaghatika or Dhanakataka on the Krsna river 
might possibly have been the capital of king Satyasena. The name 
ending sina is a suffix which is peculiar to the Saka Ksatrapa 
dynasty of Ujjaini, where we come across names like Damasena, 
Rudrasena, Vis'vasena, Pfthvisena, Vijayasena and the like. In 
all probability some of the scions of the Saka-Ksatrapas dynasty 
of Ujjaini would have migrated to Daksinapatha during the 
period of the Abhira expansion in the north and Malwa, in the 
middle of the third century in quest of new territories or 
military service in distant kingdoms. Satyasena or his ancestor 
would possibly have been one of those Saka princes who 
migrated to Andhradesa, took up service under the Iksvakus 
to whom his family in Ujjaini were allied by ties of kinship. 
It would, therefore, be reasonable to assume that Satyasena, 
a Saka, seized the opportunity of the disturbed condition 
and tried to establish for himself an independent kingdom 
on the banks of the Krsoa with his capital at Dhanakataka. 
The conquest of Satyasena and the seizing of the ghatiku 
of Dhanyaghatika were doubtless notable achievements of 
Sivaskandavarman or Skandasisya. 


1 S. II. Part V, pp. 601 ff. Verses. 6-8. See post BookUl. Chapter lH for a 
dbcussion of the reigns of Virakurca and his son* 
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The emblem or the crest of the Iksvakus appears to be a 
lion, sometimes facing to the proper right and sometimes to 
the left. In almost all the sculptures and ornamentations found 
in the ruined buildings found in the Nilgarjunakorida v.alley, 
the lion symbol is the most prominent feature. That the crest 
of the Imperial Iksvakus was a lion is also borne out by 
certain other facts as well, particularly relating to the history 
of the Early Colas of Andhradesa and the 

Lion! tho cmblcin tt* i j* i i t 

of the Iksvakus: Visnukuijdins. Ihe early Colas, whose 

inscriptions are found only in the Andhra 

country and range from the seventh century A. D. onwards, 

have on their stone and copper plate inscriptions the emblem 

of a liont. The early Colas of Andhradesa like the Visriukundins, 

would appear to have been intimately connected with the 

Iksvakus of Vijayapuri. The Early Colas of Andhradesa as 

well as the Colas of the Tamil country regarded the hero 

Iksvaku as one of their legendary ancestors. 


The Colas seem to derive their name from their homeland 
Colavadi. or “the Land of the Coks,” the ancient name for the 
region bounded on the north and north-east by the river Musi 
and the south by the river Krsria. It was from this region that 
the Early Coks migrated into the South, and settled in the 
country watered by the beautiful river Cauveri. 
The Colas, The territory known as Cokvadi covers, there- 
fore, the modern districts of Nalgonda and 
Panagal or Mahaboobnagar in Hyderabad. 
Colavadi as the name for the territory lying between the rivers 
Musi and the Krsna in Western Andhra country, occurs in the 
early Kannada and Telugu literature*. Colavadi, the original 


Colav^i and the 
Iksvakus. 


1 E. /., Vol, XI. p. 337 f. and plate ; Ibid, Vol. XXI, p. 29, text line 2. 

2 Palkurki Somanatha’s Pandit aradhyacaHtramu (Warangal edn.) p. 297. Podipa 
speaks of bis patron Arikesarin II as the lord of C5lava4i. Fleet, ignorant of the Sadtdhi 
rules reads Colavadi as Jolavldi and tanslates it as "land of the Great millet (See 
Dyn, Kan> DistSu p* 380) 
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home of the Early C6}as, lay therefore adjacent to Vijayapuri 
and Sriparvata ; and it was probably a province of the Iksvaku 
Empire. The Cbjas of C5}avacli were therefore feudatories of 
the Imperial Iksvakus, and connected with them by ties of 
relationship. The facts that they claim descent from the mythical 
hero Iksvaku and have for their crest the lion symbol) strongly 
support the conclusion that the Early Cojas were descendants 
of or at any rate connected by ties of relationship to the Imperial 
Iksvakus. In the same fashion the Visijukundins, who rose to 
power early in the fifth century A* D. would also appear to have 
had some connection with the Iksvakus and Sriparvata. In the 
formal preambles of their charters, the Visnukun^ins described 
themselves as “ the worshippers of the feet of the holy lord 
(Sriparvatasvamin) established on Sriparvata^.” The ancestors 
of the founder of the Visnukundin dynasty were probably 
vassals or military officers of the Imperial Iksvakus. It is also 
probable that they were connected with the Iksvaku dynasty by 
ties of blood. The Visriukundin charters like those of the Early 
Telugu Cojas, bear the lion emblem on their seals**. 

The Iksvakus were undoubtedly the greatest power in the 
Deccan during the early part cf the third century A. D. The 
glorious reign of Vusisthlputra Sri Santamula the Great was 
marked by concjuests, subjugation of hostile kings, vigourous 
e,xtension of the borders of the kingdom, celebration of the 
As'vamedha and the assumption of universal kingship, in the 
Deccan. The inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda speak of Emperor 
Sri Santamula as ‘the giver of crores of gold’, probably, 
Sri Santamula struck new coinage in gold to mark his glorious 
reign and the celebration of the renowned As'vamedha rite. It 
was necessary for him to commemorate his great military 
achievements. The reign of his illustrious son Mathariputra 
Sri Virapurusadatta witnessed considerable amount of foreign 
trade beyond the seas as evidenced by the long inscription of 
upasiku Bodhi Sri, the writings of the Greek Geographer 
Ptolemy and the author of the Preiplus, 

1 E. XVII, pp. 384 e.\Jour. Dep. Letl. (Cal. Uni.) XXVI (1926) p. 60 

8 E. I.. IV. p. 184. 
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Though the Iksvakus would thus appear to have struck their 
own coinage, till now archaeologists and numismatists have 
not discovered these coins. In the central and most important 
portion of the Iksvaku dominions, in the Guntur, Krsna and 
Godavari districts, were found a number of lead coins bearing 
the symbol of a lion facing to the proper right on the obverse. 
These coins contain an obliterated legend, but the letters swniia 
in characters that belong to the same period as the Nfigarjuna- 
konda inscriptions, are clearly visible. The suffix saniisa seems 
to represent the second member of the name of the Iksvaku 
kings as Ikhuku-sumisa, an expression which frequently appears 
in the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions. Other coins too have been 
found in the same region which contain the legend Mddii...sa 
on the reverse and a lion symbol on the obverse, which must 
obviously belong to king Mathariputra (Madhariputa) Sri 
Virapurusadatta^. Some of the Satavahana coins which contain 
a lion symbol in addition to the Ujjaini symbol seem to represent 
the re-struck Iksvaku coinage after the overthrow of the parent 
dynasty. It is, therefore, probable that the Iksvakus struck their 
coins, in gold, lead and potin and that the Iksvaku coins bore 
the emblem of a lion. 


I Kapson : C* -A. D pp- 24 49-^61 and 03 
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Dharmmnfta^kiivya and the Antiquity of the 
Ihsvdkus of Andhradesa 

Dharnmmrta is a Kannada /mvya written by Nayasena.' 
It is a Jaina work. The author describes himself as a disciple 
of Narendrasena-muni and as a native of Mulugonda, a village 
in Dharwfir district, Bombay Presidency. He says that the 
work was completed in vS. S. 1037, cyclic year Nandana, on 
Sunday the first ttthi of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada, 
when the moon was in Hasta^ The kazya seems to have been 
based on an earlier Prakrit work though it is not specially 
stated as such. It is a work in 14 cantos or as^V(isas\ each 
astvusa contains stories about great men who, having followed 
tha Jinadharma and taken up Jina^diksn, attained sadgatim 
former times. The eleventh as^vusa contains the story of a 
certain Satyavrata ; in it is narrated a legend about Sarhgha Sri 
and others, which gives interesting materials regarding 
Jaininsm and the antiquity of the Iksvakus in Andhradesa. 

Briefly told the story is this: During the period of 
the Tv'thankara Vasuplijya, Yas'odhara, king of the Iksvaku 
family, reigned in Caihpapura, the capital of Anga. He had 
three sons, Anantavirya, Sridhara and Priyabala. On one 
occasion he set out on an expedition with the desire to conquer 
all quarters {digvijaya)\ in the course of his conquests, he 
came to Vengides'a. Having been pleased with the beauty of 
the country, he decided to settle down there. He built a city 
called Pratipalapura and reigned there for a long time. When 
he became old, he renounced the kingdom and retired to the 
forest to perform penance and attain sadgatz, His three sons 
would not agree to stay behind and rule the kingdom. At 
last he persuaded his third son Priyabala to accept the crown, 
and retired to the forest accompanied by his two elder sons. 


1 I am indebtetd to Pundit Sri V. Prabhakara Sastri of the Govt. Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras, for bringing this kavya to my notice and for innumerable suggestions* 
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Yas'odhara and his ,two sons received iliksa at the hands of 
Vis'vasenacarya and took up their abode on a hill called 
Jatas'ikhara. In course of time Yas'odhara and Anantavirya 
attained inoksa. But Sridhara acquired the surname Akalahka, 
and survived for a long time. 

Meanwhile in Pratipalapura, Pi'iyabala died suddenly of a 
snake-bite while roaming in the pleasure gardens, lie was 
childless and there was none, therefore, to succeed him. 
Indraprabha, his minister, accompanied by the elders and 
nobles of the realm set out t<i Jatas'ikhara to request findhara 
to come back to the city and rule over them. Knowing that 
tSndhara would not accede to their request in the ordinary way, 
indraprabha contrived to bring the monk to Pratipalapura and 
then persuaded him to accept the crown. tSridhara would not 
agree in the first instance but was induced to stay in the king- 
dom till he begot a son and heir to th«i throne. Tn course of 
time a son was born to him and was named Yas'odhara. 8ridhara 
then retired once more to his forest abode. 

I'lic mountain peak where Sridhara attained siddJii came 
to be called SiTparvata. To the south of this place at some 
distance there stood a banyan tree, where Sridhara discovered 
the path for his sidd/ti, which came to be known as Siddhavata. 
The spot where the monk devolctl his life for the worship of 
jina or jn'etna-pujn, and wliere all the four grades of 
Deva communities {catmvidha’dBvci-nikdya) resided, became 
celebrated as Amaravati. Sridhara sat under a pipal {arjtmd) 
tree engaged in austere penance and the kh&cara% worshipped 
him with malliku flowers, and accordingly that spot was called 
Mallikarjuna. The hill to which Sridliara was decoyed by 
Indraprabha where he said that the VYdd/ias or the elders were 
waiting to worship his feet having been unable to penetrate the 
wilderness and ascend the hill, became celebrated as Vrddhagiri. 
Because Yas'odhara II was born to a inuiidiya or shaven monk 
his companions called him Muudiyaauta in ridici'le, and in 
course of time his line acquired the appellation, the Mu^i^iya 
family. 
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In the lineage of Yas'odhara II, was born a king named 
Dhanada. There lived in the kingdom, Saiiigha Sri, a renowned 
Buddhist and his beautiful daughter Kamala Sri. Dhanada 
fell in love with Kamala Sri, married her and converted her to 
his own faith. Jainism. He also tried to convert Samgha Sri to 
the Jaina faith. One day by showing a miracle, Dhanada 
convinced his father-in-law and converted him to Jainism- But 
shortly after this Buddha Sri, a celebrated monk and preceptor 
of Samgha Sri came to the place and reconverted Sariigha Sri 
to the Buddhist faith. Dhanada flew into a rage at this. In 
an open assembly he accused Samgha Sri of heresy and 
challenged him if he had not seen the miracle. Samgha Sri 
denied having seen the miracle, the enraged assembly plucked 
his eyes; and the king turned him out of the country. For 
seven generations thereafter the descendants of Samgha Sri 
were born blind, and were known as the Andhakas. And thus 
the land in which the descendants of Dhanada lived, came to be 
called Andhakadesa, ‘ the land of the blind.’ 

The above legend cannot be altogether rejected as 
untrustworthy. It seems to contain historical materials which 
may be examined. Vchgides'a in later times became the name 
of a province of Andhradesa as Vehginadu or Vegides'a. But 
in the early period it would appear to have been the name for 
the entire Andhra country, Pratipalapura may be identified 
with Bhattiprolu, which lies within six miles from Kepalle in 
Guntur district. It is an ancient village. One of the Buddhist 
casket inscriptions found at the place refers to a certain 
(rUjan) king Kubiraka (Kuberaka)^. Dhanada is a synonym of 
KubeVaka ; and Dhanada may possibly have been the same as 
Kuberaka. Dhanadupuraor Dhanaduvrolu, 'the city of Dhanada’ 
is the modern Candavolu in Kepalli taluk and is situated not 


1 Here were fmirul a number o( Prakrit inscriptions which were edited by Burgess* 
Buhler and Pleot. See Luiier’s List of Brahmi inscriptions IL /., X, Nos- 1320-1339, 
The iiKscriptioii which refers to Kuberaka is No. 1338. See also /*, II, p. 320 (plate) 
Here at Bhattipndu was found the Stupa that was erected to en.shrine a genuine dhutn 
(relic) of the Buddha. The antiquities of this place are preserved in the Madras Museum 
except the casket which contains the relic of the Buddha which was presented by Lord 
Uontlldshay during his governorship of Bengal to the Maha Bodhi Society. 
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far from Bhattiprolu. The antiquity of PratipaUpura and 
Dhanada or Kuberaka may be even greater than that of 
Amaravati and Vijayapuri. Archaeologists assign Kuberaka to 
the early part of the third century B. C. Dhanadupura is said to 
be the capital of the Velanandu district which Trilocana-Pallava 
granted to Malla, the ancestor of the Durjaya kings of Andhra* 
desa of the Post Calukyan epoch, as a fief, for rendering 
military service to him on battlefields. King Dhanada is stated 
to have created the island now called Divi at the confluence of 
the Krsna and the sea^. All these facts denote that Dhanada 
was a historical personage. If Dhanaduvrolu, Bhattiprolu and 
other ancient sites in that locality are excavated, more details 
about the Early fksvaku kings of Pratipalapura may come to 
light. 

In the inscription of Bodhisiri at Nagarjunako^^^, Lord 
Buddha is spoken of as belonging to the illustrious race of the 
Iksvakus. That the Iksvakus were also called Sakyas is stated 
in the Lihgubhattivam. Here is the passage. 

Caihpapura is an ancient city. It was the capital of Aiiga. 
In the Ramaya^a epoch it was the seat of king Romapada. It 
was then known as Malinl. It was also the capital of Karir^a, 
the great Mahabharata hero. Vardhamana Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism, is said to have spent the retreat for ca/wr* 
mnsya^vrata in Caihpapura. The Matsya Purafta contains an 
account of Caihpapura. Vasupajya the twelfth iirthankara, was 
born in Caihpapura. He lived and died in the same city. 
Vasupiijya has been assigned to about the fifth century B. C. 
Since Yas'odhara I is said to be a contemporary of Vasupujya 

2 E. Ill, p. 82 ff. V. 21. ; E. 1. VI, p. 38 ff. 

Tbe creation of an island, if the inscription is literally interpreted, would mean a great 
engineering feat. Even apart from this, it may also mean that Dhanada made the island 
habitable for human beings. 
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the Iksvaku migration to Andhra country would have taken place 
about the same period. 

It is probable that the Great Stupa of Bhattiprolu was 
erected by one of the Iksvaku kings : it may have been erected 
even before Kuberaka or Dhanada ascended the throne. It is 
also probable that the original Great Cailya at ^imaravati was 
also erected by the Iksvaku kings of Pratipalapura. The story 
in Dharmutufta seems to suggest that first Jainism and later 
Buddhism gained hold in Andhradesa. The origin of the 
words Andliaka for the land and Andhakas for the descendants 
of Saihgha tSri is interesting, it seems to be veiled statement 
of fact. From the term A udlia, the plural forms of which are 
andhar and andharu in Desi dialects, the name Andhra may 
have been derived. The original form is Andhra and not 
Andhra. The names Andhra or Andhaka (or the land and people 
respectively may have sprung up about the fifth century B. C. 
after the immigration of the Iksvukus. it is to be seen if tliere 
existed a connection between the story of the Dhannllmrta and 
the account in the Ailar&ya Jjilthmafui. When the Andhras 
became Buddhists, the jainas out of spite would have given the 
appellation Andhaka to the land and the people as well. 

The name Mallikarjuna seems to have had a Jaina 
beginning. In jaina religious literature we come across names 
like Malliniltha, Malli^na and Mallls'vara. The Saivas who 
occupied the hill and all the other sacred spots of the Jains 
would have appropriated the names for their own deities. 
Amaravati was at one time sacred to the Buddhists and the 
Saivas as well. The temple of Miihes'vara under the name of 
Amaravates'vara is clearly a superimposed structure on an 
earlier one closed on all the four sides, which was probably a 
stupa. The old Buddhist structure must Vmve been erected on 
an earlier Jaina edifice. Not far from Amaiiivati is Mulugbti on 
the right bank of the Kisijia river, where stands the temple of 
Jines'vara. Near by are to be found numerous mounds which 
may yield when excavated many Jaina antiquities. It is probable 
hat the whole area was at one time a Jaipa basli. 
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Srlparvata of the legend may not be the same as Sris'aila, 
or SrTgiri which is situated in the Kiirnool district. Sris'aila and 
its region for several miles round is studded with celebrated 
sacred spots. Tripurantakam which is also called Kumaradri 
and Tarunagiri is the eastern gateway of Srisailam. Alaiiipuri, 
otherwise known as Bala-Brahmes'varam is said to be the 
western gateway. Amaravati is the northern gateway, while 
the southern foot or entrance is Siddhavata. The entire 
mountain range Nallamalas Ij'ing between these four sacred 
spots goes by the name Sris'aila, Srigiri or Srlparvata in the 
local sthalamn/mtmyas or legends. Mesides the four gateways 
in cardinal directions there are also four minor gateways. The 
most important one is on the north-east, the celebrated Srlparvata 
in the Nagarjunakonda valley. It may have been the Vrddhagiri 
of the legend. 

In the Kavmdravacanasamuccaya there is a Sloka in praise 
of the Buddha which is mentioned as the composition of a 
certain Samgha Sri. Could that Saiiigha Sn be the same as the 
Saihgha Sri mentioned in Dharmamrta ? The appellations 
Muiydiya-suta and Mnndiya-vamsia for the descendants of 
Yas'odhara 11 are very interesting. Were the Iksvakus 
members of the Muncla tribe, and did they lend their name to 
the regions where they migrated and settled ? Whatever that 
might be, at some unknown period a branch of the Munda tribe 
moved from the region of the lower Krsija to that of the Pennar 
and lent their name to a small territory which came to be called 
Muridarastra. 
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THE PALLAVAS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Several scholars have written about the Pallavas, their 
origin, their original home and chronology, but the last word on 
the subject has not been said. The Pallavas, for the first time, 
appear as a reigning dynasty roughly about the middle of the 
third century A. D. in the extreme southern and south-eastern 
parts of the Andhra Empire. As their earliest inscriptions are 
in Prakrit and written in a script which closely resembles that 
of the Nasik cave inscriptions of Gautamlputra Sri Yajna Sata- 
karni, Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya and other scholars assume that 
the Pallavas were the immediate successors of the Imperial 
Andhras in Daksinapatha^. But this is not sufficient to support 
the conclusion that the Pallavas succeeded the Imperial Andhras 
on the banks of the Krsija. As pointed out in the preceding 
chapter, the Pallavas appear to be the immediate successors 
of the Andhrabhrtyas in Vanavasa in the southern and south* 
western parts of the Andhra Empire and the Iksvakus in 
Southern Andhradesa. 

The Pallavas have a very important place in the history of 
Ancient India. They were the counter-part of the Imperial 
Guptas and Vakatakas, in the South. They were the earliest 
dynasty who introduced Sanskrit into the South. Like the 
Imperial Guptas, the Pallavas described themselves as 
ParamabhTigavatas,^t\\G devout worshippers of Bhagavat ‘Visi.iu’, 
though some of their names, their crest and banner indicate that 
they had strong leanings towards Saivism. They established 
Vis^iuism as the sfate religion in the South in the same manner 
as the Imperial Guptas did in the North. Just as the Guptas gave 
a permanent stamp of Vis^iuism in North India which has survived 
to modern times, so the Pallavas imprinted Visijuism on 
Vedic Brahmanism in South India, which has come down to the 
present day. The Pallavas beautified the South with sculpture 

I A. 8. /., 1906-07, (V. Venkayya : The Pallavas.) 
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and architecture, just as the Vakatakas and the Guptas did in 
the North. They had established a new system of Brahmanism 
which became common both to the South and the North, 
They turned Kanclpura, their capital, into a sacred city of 
Bharatakhanda, the Varanasi of the South. The Pallava 
capital became one of the seven holy cities of Ancient India, 
The Pallavas continued the work commenced by the Imperial 
Andhras, Andhrabhrtyas and the Srlparvatlyas, and established 
cultural affinity between the North and the South, which brought 
about a national unity that welded Aryavarta and Daksinapatha 
lying between the Setu and the Narmada, into Bharatavarsa. 


Sources for the 
Early History of 
the Pallavas- 


The materials for the early history of the Pallavas of 
Kanci are mainly their own inscriptions engraved on copper- 
plates. They easily fall into three groups ; and each group 
represents an epoch in the early history of the 
Pallavas^. The earliest group consists of 
charters written in Prakrit language and in 
characters which bear close resemblance to the 
Nasik cave inscriptions of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi .11 and 
Gautamiputra SrX Yajni Satakarni^. To this group belong the 
Mayidavolu plates of Yuvamahurujci Sivaskandavarman’\ the 
Hirahadagalli plates of Sivaskandavarmatv^ and the British 
Museum plates of OarudevI, Queen of Vijaya-Buddhavarman^ 
In the opinion of the late Kao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, 
these Prakrit charters “ do belong to the beginning of the 
fourth century A. D., if not earlier But as will be shown 
below in the discussion of the chronology of the early Pallavas, 
they actually belong to the latter half of the third 
century A. D. The next group represents the period of the 
charters which are exclusively written in Sanskrit and therefore 


1 Krishna S.istri seems to recognise four periods. (E. XIV, p. 246) But Gopalan 
his History of the Pallavas of IC and accepts only three epochs or divisions. 

2 E- /., I., p. o f.; E. /., VI- p. 85; Dyn Kan. Dists. p. 320. 

3 E. VI. p. 84 f. 

4 E. /.. I. p. 2 f. 

6 E. /.. VIII, p. 143 f. 

6 E. /•, XIV, p. 247-48, 
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belong to a date later than the Prakrit inscriptions^. The 
earliest of them is a record of Vijaya-Skandavarman dated the 
thirty-third year of his reign?. The next- record is a grant of 
Fwm/wrtAsrayrt Visnugbpavarman, dated in the reign of MdhiUitja 
Simhavarmaiv'. . To almost the same period of these grants, if 
not to a slightly earlier date, belongs a fragmentary copper- 
plate inscription of an unknown donor, found at Darsi in Nellorc 
district*. Next come the four charters of Siihhavarman If, the 
son and successor of Visnugbpavarman. They are known as 
the Omgbdu (II set), Pikira, Mangadur and Vilavetti copper- 
plate grants'*. Then comes the Cura copper-plate grant of 
Vijaya Visnugbpavarman from Narasaraopeta taluk, Guntur 
district'*. This record is supposed to be a spurious one by some 
scholars, while others hold it to be a copy of an earlier charter. 
There is another record which belongs to a slightly later date 
than the preceding charters and which is written in the same 
style but in characters which are distinctly more modern than 
those of Sirhhavarman and Visnugbpavarman. It comes from 
Cendaluru in Ongole taluk, Guntur district. These Sanskrit 
charters belong to the period, from the fourth to the first half of 
the sixth century A. D. They number ten in all ; they are: the 
Orhgodu (I set), the Darsi fragment, the Uruvapalli, Omgbtju 
(II set) Pikira, Mangalur, Vi}avetti, Cura, Udayendiram and the 
Cendaluru copper-plate grants. The third group consists of 
charters which are written partly in Sanskrit and partly in Tamil 
in a different style and in characters that doubtless belong to 
the seventh century and after. These inscriptions range over a 

1 Fleet: (Dyn, Kan Dist., p- 320, and n. 2.). Dr. Bubler (E. /•!, p 5) endorsed 
Dr* Fleet's opinion that the Prakrit grants belong to an earlier time chan those in 
Sanskrit. 

2 R. /., XV, p. 2*19 f. 

3 Ind, Ant. V. p. 50 f. 

4 R. /.. r. p. 397 f. 

E. /., XV, p, 252; /hid* VIII, p- 159; Ind. Ant* V, p. 155: and Unpublished Grant 
referred to in Annl- Rcl^t. Madras Museum 1934. p. 10. Recently ]\Ir. M. Somasekhara 
Sarma edited this grant in the Journ* of the Madras University ^ Vol. XXI, Part I, 
pp. 129-159. 

6 C. P. No. 3 of 1913-14; Annl. Rep. S I* B- for the year 1913-14 p. 82. Para I. 

7 E, VIII, p. 233 £. 
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period of three centuries, roughly from the seventh to the 
ninth century. The most important of the records of this 
epoch are, for purposes of our study, the Vayalur Pillar inscription 
of Narasimhavarman II surnamed Rujasimha^, the Kas'aku^i^, 
and the Velurpalayam plates of Vijaya Nandivarman IP. 

There are also two stone pillar inscriptions written in 
Sanskrit that are outside the pale of the above three groups : 
they come from Amarfivati on the Krsna and Cezerla in 
Narasaraopeta taluk"*. They seem to furnish information about 
the kings of the second and third periods of the Sanskrit 
charters and throw light on the obscure period of the Pallava 
history, from the middle of the fifth to the beginning of the 
seventh century. 'I'he date of the Amaravati record is still a 
matter of dispute'’; but the stone pillar inscription from Cezerla 
may be definitely assigned to the first quarter of the seventh 
century. The Pallava dominion of the Southern Andhra country 
seems to have commenced almost simultaneously with the 
establishment of the Pallava dynasty at Kanclpura, about the 
middle of the third century A. D. and lasted till about the third 
decade of the seventh century. It does not, however, seem to 
have been continuous, but frequently interrupted. It is with this 
period that we are primarily concerned. 

1 B. xvm, p. 146. 

2 S. /. II. Part iii, pp# 342-301. 

3 Ibid. II, I'art v, pp. 501-17. 

4 S. /. /, VI, Nos. 591 and 595 (Inscriptions: Texts.) It is to be rej^retted that no 
facsimile of the inscription is f*iven by the Epigrapliist, alony with the transcript. 

6 ii. /., X, pp. 43-41, Dr. E. Iiult;csch in a note discusses the probable date of the 
inscription on palaeographical grounds alone by a comparison of the characters of the 
record with those of some of the charters of the Eastern Calukya dynasty. Dr. N. 
Venkata Ramanayya also discusses the date in the pages of the Telugu Miscellany, 
Hh^rutif (Madras ) Neither of these views are of any use to us in appraising the historical 
value of the Amariivati Insc. Eor the Amaravati Stone pillar Inscription. Sec S. /. /., I, 
p. 25, No, 32. 



CHAPTER I 


The Origin and the Original Home of the Pallavas of Kanci. 

I 

Earlier Theories. The origin of the Pallavas has remained 
till now a mystery. The chronology of the early Pallava 
kings is still in a state of uncertainty and conjecture. 
Each successive author that has written about the Pallavas, 
from the days of Lewis Rice down to the present, has brought 
in more confusion than his predecessor. The question, who 
the Pallavas were, has been sought to be answered by several 
scholars in diverse ways since the day on which the earliest 
Pallava charter was discovered. In their inability to explain 
satisfactorily the origin of the Pallavas, some of them, like 
Lewis Rice, Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya and others have regarded 
them as of Parthian or Persian origin. Other scholars like 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Mr. 0- Rasanayagam Mudaliar, 
Vincent A. Smith, Dr. K. P, Jayaswal, Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
and others have put forward various independent theories of the 
indigenous origin of the Pallavas. Curiously enough none of 
these writers agree; nor are they satisfied with the results they 
have so far obtained in their investigations. These conflicting 
theories deserve, therefore, careful examination before a new 
theory is advanced. 

Lewis Rice, writing about 1379, started the theory of 
Parthian or Persian origin of the Pallavas'. He wrote : “ The 
origin of the Pallavas is uncertain. They are mentioned in the 
Puranas along with the Haihayas, Sakas, Yavanas and others 
as Pahlavas, which would imply a Persian source.” This theory 
Is fully developed by Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya in his history 
of the Pallavas^. According to him the word Pallava is 

1 Mysore Inscriptions, 1879. Introduction, pp> li-liii ; See also Mysore and Coorg : 
From Inscriptions, 1909. p. 68. 

2 4. S. /., 1906-07. pp. 217-218. 
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Parthian origin of 
the Pallavas 


apparently the Sanskrit form of the tribal name Pahlava or 
Pahnava of the Puranas. “ The Pallavas are described as a 
northern or north-western tribe, whose territory lay somewhere 
between the Indus and Persia, who were conquered by the epic 
king Sagara but spared on the intercession of 
Theories of hjs royal priest Vasistha. They are mentioned 
in the Puranas along with the Sakas, Yavanas 
and Kambhojas ; and their chief characteristic 
was their beard which Sagara permitted them to wear. They 
are spoken of as Ksatriyas originally and as having become 
gradually degraded in later times. The reference in the 
Puranas may be taken to show that the Pallavas were already a 
ruling tribe or clan in Puranic times. Their non-conformity 
to the Vedic rites and Brahmanical practices also seems to 
indicate that the Pahlavas were foreigners or, at any rate 
connected with foreigners and their migrations, if they were 
foreigners, must have taken place in very early times * about 
the first century before the Christian era.’ The term Pallava 
means in Sanskrit a ‘ sprout and the Pallava dynasty which 
bears that name according to the Kas’akudi plates, claims to 
have been so called because of the eponymous king Pallava 
that was born to As'vatthfiman, son of Droija, ‘ on a litter of 
sprouts.’^ In the Prakrit charters the word occurs as Palava-, 
and then as Pallava^. And the latter form is adopted in all the 
Sanskrit copper-plate inscriptions of the dynasty^. The words 
JWilava and Palhava that occur in the Nasik Cave inscriptions 
of VasisthipiUra Sri Pulumavi IP, and the Junagadh inscription 
of Kudradaman®, from which the dynastic name Pallava seems 
to have derived, are believed to be corruptions of Parthava'^, 
Parthiva®, or Parthia. According to Venkayya, the Pallavas 


1 S, /, /., IT., p. 356 f. verse 7. 

2 E> /.} I., p. 2., text line 2. 

3 2i. /•! VI p. 84, text line 2. 

4 E. /. XV.. p. 249 f. text line 1. 

fi. /. VIII, p. CO, No. 2, text line 5- 

6 E, /., VIII, p. 36, text line 19. 

7 Bom. Gaz> Vol. I. Tart II, p. 317 f : Ind, AnU X., p. 224. 

8 Fleet ; C. /• /• Vol. Ill (Gupta Inscriptions) p. 260. 
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were a tribe, clan or caste, which was formed possibly in Vengi 
country, and the term Pallava simply represents a Sanskritised 
form of the tribal name Pahlava, Pahnava or Palhava, Sir 
Kamakrishna Bhandarkar calls the Indo-Parthians the Pallavask 
The territories of the Indo-Parthians lay in Kandahar and Seistan, 
but extended during the middle of the first century A. D. into 
the Western Punjab and the valley of the Lower Indus**^. 
During the reign of the Andhra emperor, Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarni, they would appear to have moved further south-east. 
P'or, the Satavahana monarch, whose empire extended all over 
the Deccan, Kathiawad and Gujerat, claimed to have defeated 
them and driven them from their homes along with the Sakas 
and Yavanas**. The Pallavas, therefore, migrated to the east 
and remained fora pretty long time in Andhradesa in the deltas 
of the Godavari and Krsna and later moved south and acquired 
sovereignty at Kanci. 

The theory of Pahlava identity with the Indo-Parthians is 
defective in several ways, Tt seems to link the Pallavas of 
Kanci at some remote period with Persia, the original home of 
the Parthians, whence they migrated into India during several 
centuries before Christ. Moreover, the theory of the Pahlava 
or Palhava migration from Western India, Gujerat and 
Kathiawad into the Andhra country is, even according to 
Venkayya, not supported by their tradition, literature or 
inscriptions, ft is simply a speculation without basis, and 
apparently advanced to support the assumption that the 
Pallavas of Kanci were the political successors of the Imperial 
Andhras in Andhradesa and the South, 

Vincent Smith first accepted the theory of the Persian or 
Parthian origin of the Pallavas in the first edition of his Early 
History of India (p. 348) but discredited it in the second edition, 
(p. 433). In the latter edition he stated that the origin and affinities 
of the Pallavas remained obscure and that all recent research 
did not support the theory of the foreign origin of the Pallavas. 

1 A. Peep into the Early History of India ^ (1920) p. 37. 

2 Rapson ; Indian Coins, p. 15. 

3 E. VIII, p. 60, No 2. 

18 
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He believed then that it was more likely that the Pallavas were 
“ a tribe, clan or caste, which was formed in the northern part 
of the Madras Presidency, possibly in the Vehgi country 
between the Godavari and the Krsna rivers. If the clan 
actually formed there, the process must have commenced long 
before the Andhras ceased to be a reigning power. In fact, the 
clan must have acquired a distinct political status even while 
the Andhras enjoyed sovereignty. Thus there were two tribes 
bearing the same name, the Pahlavas in Western India whom 
the Andhra king Gautamiputra defeated along with the Sakas 
and the Yavanas, and the Pallavas in the deltas of the Godavari 
and the Krsna, whose political history remains to be disclosed 
by future researches. ” In fact he defended the theory that 
“ the Pallavas were Nfigas, Non-Dravidians, coming from the 
north of Tamilakam. The Kallars or thieves of the Tamil 
country are their present descendants. ’* This was in short the 
theory put forward also by M, Srinivasa Aiyangar.^ Vincent 
Smith accepted it in the first instance ; but later on discovered 
the inherent defect in it and abandoned it to propose another 
in the later editions of his Early History of Judin, In the 
Fourth edition he wrote that “ the name Pallava resembles 
Pahlava so closely that some writers have been disposed to 
favour the hypothesis that tite P.illavas and the I’ahlavas were 
identical, and consecpiently the Southern Pallava dynasty of 
Kaiici should be considered as ultimately of foreign origin. 
Put recent research has failed to adduce any historical facts 
of that notion.” He felt almost convinced that a close 
examination of ancient Tamil literature had led him to the 
possible conclusion that the Pallavas were originally connected 
with Ceylon, that they were distinct in race from the Tamils 
and that their rule was superimposed upon the Coja and the 
Cera countries. .Accordingly, the possible Ceylonese origin 
did not appear to him to conflict with the known facts of South 
Indian History, (p. 492) He, therefore, assumed (p. 4(5fi) that 
the Pallavas were not one distinct tribe, class or clan but a mixed 
population composed partly of foreigners and partly of South 


1 Tamil Studies. ^ pp. 69-70 and p- 214. 
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Indian tribes or castes, differing in race from the 'I'amils and 
taking their names from the title of an intruding foreigner, who 
obtained control over them and then welded them into an 
aggressive political powerk 

The indigenous origin of the Pallavas which Vincent k 
Smith has advocated is open to serious objections. In the first 
place there is no basis for the hypothesis that the Pallavas ol 
Kiinci were a clan, caste or tribe. There are 
Criticism of also no traces of the Pallavas ever having been 
Vincent Smith s connected either with the deltas of the Goda- 

llicory of indigenous . , , i i j 

origin. van and the Krsna on the one hand or with 

Ceylon on the other. The learned writer has 
so misled himself as to ignore altogether the outstanding 
facts namely, that the early Pallavas of Kilnci showed them- 
selves to be a Northern family or dynasty by their language, 
religion, administrative organisation, culture and traditions, 
and that there is not a single circumstance which might be 
adduced in support of their being of mixed South Indian or 
Ceylonese origin. In his zeal for the South Indian origin of the 
Pallavas, Vincent Smith does not accept Venkayya’s theory of 
Pahlava migration from Western India to Andhradesa ; and yet 
he offers no explanation tor his new theory namely, that the 
Pallavas were a mixed population. He simply believes in the 
indiofenous origin, and has no materials to place the view on a 
sound basis as an indisputable fact. His latest theory is there- 
fore full of lacunae and confusion, and hence cannot be 
accepted. 

The theory of indigenous origin of the Pallavas accepted 
by Vincent A. Smith in the second and third editions of his 
Early History of India, has been developed by some of our 
scholars. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has endeavoured to 
develop the indigenous theory fully in his dissertation on the 
Pallavas-*. He has attempted to develop the theory on the 


1 A recent writer, Dr. K- K- SubrjAmaniam (Buddhist Remains in Andhradesa and 
History of Andhra ) p. 74 n. 5, accepts this view as a safe conclusion. 

2 “The origin and early history of the Pallavas of Kanci ” Journal of Indian History 
Vol. II, Part I. See also Gopalan, History of the Pallavas* 
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information found in ancient 'Famil Literature and suggest 
that the original home of the Pallavas might have been 
Tondaimandalam. He thinks that the Pallavas were “a dynasty, 
probably related to or even springing out oi 
Dr. s. Krishna- the clan of the Satavahanas.” He regards 
Teory^oMndige- Pallavas as natives of South India; and 

nous Origin. finds support foi* his theory in the famous 
geographical work Bhuvanakdsfa of Raja- 
s'ekhara, who lived about the beginning of the tenth century A. D. 
According to Rajasekhara the Pallavas and the Pahlavas were 
distinct peoples, the former belonged to the South or Daksina- 
patha lying beyond Miihismati and the latter to the north or 
north-west, in Uttarfipatha, beyond the Indus. 'I'his theory 
is unconvincing because the learned writer altogether ignores 
the materials furnished by the inscriptions of the dynasty and 
depends entirely on the doubtful traditions and myths recorded 
in ancient Tamil literature. Moreover, the information 
furnished by Riijas'ekhara which was probably the prevailing 
opinion of his day, cannot be taken too seriously- By his time 
the Pallavas of Kiinci had completely changed beyond 
recognition of their original affinities in the course of several 
centuries of stay among and owing to their amalgamation with 
the ruling families of Andhradesa and Tamil country. Moreoever, 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar does not seem to be definite in his 
conclusions, whether the Pallavas were a tribe, clan or caste 
or whether they were a ruling family. 

Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s theory and arguments have 
not satisfied another scholar, Mr. C. Kasanayagam Mudaliar of 
Ceylon. He believes that the Pallavas were Tamils of South 
Indian or Ceylonese origin, with early Coja or Coja-Naga 
connections!. Consequently, Dr. Aiyangar’s theory of indigenous 
origin is not acceptable to him. Dr. Aiyanggir finds northern 
influences in the Early Pallavas ; he thinks that the Early 
Pallavas or at least their ancestors were possibly feudatories of 
the Satavahanas and had connections with a ruling Naga family; 
he believes that the Pallavas were probably immigrants into 

1 IncL Ant., Vol. LII, (April, 1923) pp. 7b-80 * The Origin of the Pallavas’* 
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the South, who occupied Tondaimandulam. Mr. Rasanayaoram, 
therefore, asserts upon a further study of ancient I'amil epics 
the view that the Pallavas were descendants of Coja-Na^a 
alliance. According to him, in the reign of Killi Vajavan or 
Nedumudi KiHi, the Cola king had a liaison witli a Naga 
princess, daughter of the Naga king of Manipallavam, which 
has been identified with Jafna in Ceylon. Of this union was 
born a son, known as Tondaiman llantirayan, who some time 
during the latter half of the second century A D., was created, 
by his father Ki]]i Vajavan, king of rondaimandalam with its 
capital at KancTpura in the north, after separating it from 
Coja-mandala. Ilantirfiyan’s dynasty was called Manipallavam 
after his mother’s native place ; and the term paUavam in Tamil 
means ‘ a sprout springing from the mother tree.’ Accortling 
to this view, the Pallavas were a dynasty rather than a tribe or 
clan and had nothing to do with the Pahlavas of Western 
India or the Imperial Sataviilianas but were descendants of the 
Colas of Urayur on the one hand and the Naga rulers of Jafna 
or Manipallavam in Ceylon. 

Mr. Rasanayagam’s theory is faulty in many ways. It is 
opposed to the facts disclosed by the earliest inscriptions of the 
Pallavas, whose age is more certain and well known than the 
doubtful antiquity of the Tamil epics. The Early Pallava kings of 
the Prakrit inscriptions do not refer to any territory lying f urther 
south of Tondaimandal.im as being under their sway; nor do 
they refer to the Cola- Naga connection. The later charters 
of the dynasty also do not speak of any such Cola- Naga alliance. 
On the other hand, the Pallavas from the earliest times described 
themseleves as belonging to the Bharadvaja-^o/ra, as the 
descendants of Drbna and As'vatthiiman and as full-blooded 
Hrahmanas. They called themselves the performers of Vedic 
sacrifices, of Agnistoma, Vajapeya and As'vamedha. More 
than this their language, which was either Prakrit or Sanskrit 
and never Tamil, lends support to the view that they were a 
Northern family, foreign to the South and that their origin had 
nothing to do with either the e.'ctreme corner of South India or 
Ceylon,' It is upon the flimsy suggestion of Mr. Kasanayagam 
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and somewhat biased writings of other zealous authors that 
Vincent Smith defends his theory of the indigenous South 
Indian origin of the Pallavas. 

Those who advanced the theory of indigneous origin of 
the Pallavas have not been able to establish by means of 
irrefutable evidence that the Pallavas were natives to South 
India I'hey are also confused about the Pallavas having been 
a dj^nasty, caste, clan or tribe, and about the place of their 
origin and the circumstances by means of which they rose to 
power. In the present state of research they despair of 
obtaining definite conclusions on the problem'. To them the 
theory of foreign origin of the Pallavas, especially that which 
gives them a Persian or Parthian home, is utterly unacceptable 
as it is plainly without any foundation. They itlso hold that 
the theory of Indigenous origin, too, has not been well established 
for there seems to be little evidence for the asumptions that the 
modern Kullars and the Pallis are descended from the 
Pallavas or that the Pallavas constituted a big tribe or 
population. In short the origin of the Pallavas has remained a 
mystery to them. 

Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, a recent writer, has advanced a new 
theory about the origin of the Pallavas. He has come to 
the conclusion that the Pallavas were natives of the country^. 
He writes: — “ The Pallavas suffered at the hands of the 
historians a fate similar to that of the Sungas. They have been 
deprived of their origin which was one of good pedigreed 
Brahmanas.” Briefly his theory is this : — A dynasty known as 
the Bhilras'ivas or Bhfiras'iva-Nagas became leaders of nation.al 
independence against the Ktisanas, Almost the whole of Northern 
India as well as large tracts of Southern 
jayaswai’s theory India up to Aiidhradesa were included within 
oVi' g i"rof”ihe their empire. After them the vast empire passed 
i’aiiavas. over to the Viikatakas through a marriage 

alliance. The Vakatakas were the Imperial 
. Vindhyakas of the Puranas and lords of the northern provinces 

1 Gopalan : History of the Pallavas of Hand* p. 26. 

2 History of Indian (160 A. D. to 350 A. D.) pp. 179-186. 
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of Andhradesa. There was a subordinate dynasty called “ the 
Vakataka sub-kings *’ under the Vakatikas, who ruled over the 
province of Mekala. These Vakataka sub-kings were the 
Pallavas. As the name Pallava means ‘ a sprout ’ or ‘ branch’, 
it probably stood for the ‘junior dynasty ' like the (iutus under 
the Imperial Satavahanas whom they superseded. As the 
Cutus were to the Imperial Andhras so the Pallavas were to 
the Imperial Bharadvaj i Vakatakas, as a branch or lesser 
dynasty. The first Pallava king bore the name Virakurca, a 
compound of two words and kuvca. Kiirca means a 

‘ bundle of twigs almost the same as Pallai>a. As Pravira 
married his son to a daughter of the Naga emperor and there- 
by succeeded to the Naga empire, similarly ViraklTrca married 
a Niiga princess and was made king of Andhradesa which his 
father as the Naga general had probably concpiered. The 
Velurpalayam copper-plate inscription correctly relates the 
tradition that the ancestors of Virakurca used to assist the Niiga 
emperors in their government'. I'hey were therefore Naga 
officers like Vindhyas'akti who was only an officer before Jie 
founded the Vakataka dynasty. The first Pallava king was then 
a member of the Bharas'iva-Naga Empire. In the Andhra 
country itself there was no Naga dynasty before. There were 
the Iksvakus, and before the Iksvakus were the Satavahanas. 
The Nagas who installed Virakurca Pallava must have enjoyed 
Imperial position, and ruled on the borders of the Andhra 
kingdom. These conditions were fulfilled by the Bhilras'iva- 
Nagas who ruled over a vast empire in the Central and Northen 
India bordering on the Andhra country, in the South. There 
is ample corroboration for this conjecture, that of the Pallavas 
having been a branch of the Vakatakas in their so-called 
Vindhyaka history. Like the Vilkapikas who were Brahmanas 
of the Bharadvaja^rt/w, the Pallavas too appear to be Brahmanas 
and Bharadvajas. The language, religion and culture of the 
Pallavas were Northern, not Southern. Like the Vakatakas* 
the founder of the Pallava dynasty was made king by the Naga 
emperor whose daughter he had married. Their ^olra, language 


1 S. I. I., II, Part V., p. 507-08, verse 4. 
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and religion, their age and date, their Naga alliance, their royal 
insignia, all agree entirely. The Pallavas were a branch of the 
Vakatakas. 

Dr. Jayaswal’s theory summarised above is full of fallacies 
and strained interpretations of facts. In his admiration for the 
Bharas^iva Niigas and eagerness to connect the Pallava dynasty 
and all political events connected with them 
Criticism of North, he lays great emphasis on the 

Jayaswal's theory ,• X'- u- .. i • i 

Bhants'iva-Naga history and ignores every other 
material which is available for a proper study of the origin of 
ihe Pallavas. Instead of unravelling the mystery of the term 
Pallava and the origin of the Pallavas he seems to create more 
confusion. ■ In the first place a careful analysis of the known 
data about the Bharas'ivas and Nagas shows that there is no 
definite proof of the existence of the empire either of the 
Bharas'ivas or of the Nagas or of the identity of these two 
dynasties. There certainly was a Naga epoch of Indian History 
roughly coinciding with the period between the first century 
before Christ and third century after. During this period the 
Imperial Andhras, and some other dynasties of Northern India 
had some Naga connections and some provinces both in the 
North and South were ruled by feudatory Naga families who 
became independent in course of time. A Naga tribal wave 
deluged the whole of India during this period. At the same 
time there is nothing to show that any of the Naga dynasties 
established an Imperial sway over large parts of India either in 
the North, Central or South India. 

Secondly Dr. Jayaswal ignores, in his scheme of the 
Bharas'iva-Naga Empire, the existence of the Andhra Empire 
in Daksinapatha and in Central India almost till the dawn of 
the third century A. D. and later still of the kingdoms of the 
Imperial Iksvilkus, Abhiras and the Saka-Mahii Ksatrapas of 
Ujjaini almost down to the close of the third century A. D. 
'I'here is no evidence for the assumption that either the Iksvakus 
or the Satavahanas were conquered or superseded by the 
Bharas'ivas. And the earliest Pallava king known to history 
appears for the first time to have reigned over a vast kingdom 
in South India, extending from sea to sea and embracing the 
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Southern provinces of Andhradesa as far as the Krsna river 
with his capital at Kancipura and not in Mgkala, somewhere 
in the extreme north of Andhradesa. There is no evidence on 
record of the Bharas'iva conquest of any part of Andhradesa at 
any time. It is just a big leap from Mekala situated somewhere 
in the extreme north of Andhradesa to distant Tondaimaru^alam 
and Kancipura in the extreme south, a distance of about eight 
to nine hundred miles. It is manifestly a strained interpretation 
which Dr. jayaswal places on the Purana account, while it is 
quite clear that the Puranas do not deal with the history of the 
extreme South India or the successors of the Imperial Andhras 
or more properly the Andhrabhrtyas in Daksinapatha. There 
seems to be absolutely no connection whatsoever between the 
immediate ancestors of Virakurca and the doubtful emperors 
of the Bharas'iva-Naga dynasty or the descendants of 
Vindhyas'akti. The whole theory is faulty. Dr. Jayaswal has 
evidently ignored the entire volume of epigraphical evidence 
available for the history of the Deccan and South India. The 
epigraphical evidence shows clearly that the Pallavas of KSnci 
rose to power in the South almost simultaneously with the 
Viikatakas in the North, if not earlier. The supposed identity 
of the caste and gotra of the Vakatakas and the Pallavas may 
have been after all an accident. The accidental identity by 
itself without any other evidence, barring the interpretation of 
the Purana text, is in itself not sufficient to support the 
assumption that the Pallavas were a branch of the Vakatakas. 
The language, religion and other royal insignia of the Pallavas 
were not of Vakataka origin : on the other hand they would 
appear to have been copied from the Imperial Andhras and 
Andhrabhrtyas. The Puranas do not at all give any clue to 
the discovery of the origin of the Pallavas. The information 
found in the inscriptions of the Pallavas and of the Cutu- 
Satakarnis of Vanavasa and the course of events whereby the 
early Pallavas rose to power leaves no room for controversy 
about the origin and the original home of the Pallavas. 

Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil has advanced his own theory of 
the origin of the Pallavas^. He ridicules the theory of Parthian 

1 The Paltav4$s- pp. 9, 23 ; also Ancient Hietory of the Deccan, pp. 47-63. 
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invasion of the South. According to him it is without any basis 
or proof; the supporters of the suggestion have themselves 
dropped it in a way. He believes that it is wrong to assume 
that the Pallavas of Kaflci were a tribe or clan. The term 
Pallava does not signify a tribe ; for that implies an invasion and 
conquest by a tribe of the kingdom of Kaficipura. Pallava, 
therefore, was the name of a reigning dynasty. If we accept 
this, it is enough if we explain the political event or events 
which led the Pallava dynasty to obtain the kingdom of Kafici. 
Several provinces of the Andhra Empire were governed by 
feudatories who bore the title Nnga, They were also called 
Nagas because they belonged to a race of serpent worshippers. 
The early inhabitants of Mysore and North Kanara were a race 
of Naga worshippers and were therefore called Nagas. The 
country around Malavalli and Banavasi was once called Naga- 
khanda. The Satavahana Empire under Vasisthiputra Sri 
Pulumavi II extended to the South as far as the river Pennar 
in the South Arcot district. A certain prince named Mahnsmupati 
Skanda Naga is referred to in a contemporary record as the 
ruler of the territory known as the Satavahanihara. One of the 
royal families of the Naga origin bore the title Cutu-^«/fl 
Satakarni and succeeded the Imperial Satavahans in the rulership 
of the kingdom of Vanavasa. 'i'he last of the Cutu kula kings 
was Sivaskanda Naga ; and the early Pallava kings were 
contemporaries of the last Cutu king who belonged to the Naga 
race. The Pallava copper- plate grant of the ninth century 
from Velurpalayam gives the history of the family in accordance 
with the family tradition. Therein it is stated that the first 
member of the family acquired the kingdom, on marrying the 
daughter of the lord of the Serpents, i. e., a Naga king. There- 
fore the earliest Pallavas were not kings; they were not alien to 
South India. One of them married the daughter of the Naga 
king of the country and thus became kingi. At the time of the 
Girnar inscription of Rudradaman, the Western Ksatrapas 
reigned in Aparanta and had a Pahlava for their minister^. 

1 Tht Pallavas, p. 28. 

2 B. /.. Vin, p. 86 f. 
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These Pahlavas were the neighbours of the Nagas when 
Cutu-Nagas reigned in Aparanta. A Pallava prince married 
the daughter of the king Sivaskanda Naga Satakarni of the 
Cutu family and inherited the throne of Kancipurak 

In outline the theory propounded by Prof. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil seems to be flawless. Here is the first attempt to 
study the inscriptions of the country and to reconstruct the 
history of the Pallavas and their origin. But Dr. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil has left out several important details though the 
general structure is sound and without any predilections®. 

II 

Fresh examination of the available materials. 

We shall now proceed to examine the available materials 
and reconstruct the history of the origin of the Pallavas. The 
early inscriptions of the family are mostly on copper-plates and 
are written in Prakrit and Sanskrit. They do not record any 
family tradition about the origin of the family. They describe 
the kings as belonging to the family called Pallava and to the 
Bharadvaja gotra or lineage. In the Prakrit 

namfora^dynity. Slants the kings are described as Bhnradnyo 
Palavunnm and in the Sanskrit charters as 
Bhwadvnja’gotrasya PallavmiSLm^ ” of the family of Pallavas 
belonging to the Bharadvaja gotraP In either case the word 
Pallava is mentioned as the name of the family, and the genitive 
case-ending as in the case of Kadamhurtamt Vukataka,nam, 
^ntavahanmmm and others, plainly denotes that it is the name 
of a family like that of the Satavahanas, Kadambas and the 
Vakatakas. The preambles of the Sanskrit charters refer to 
the word Pallava as a family name and leave no room for any 
suggestion or doubt that it denotes the name of a tribe or clan. 
The epithets like the Bhnradmja gotrasya Pallamnam^, and 

1 Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 47-48 ; 55-<66. 

2 See /. //. Q., II, pp. 446-466. K. G. Sankar, in his paper “ The Early Pallavas of 
K&ncV" tries to point out the flaws in the theories of Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri 
and Prof* G. Jouveau-Dubreuil* 

3 JB. XV., p. 261, text line 1. 
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sva»vikram-nkmnl‘anya-nrpa-sfri-nilaymmin Pallavcinum\, “who 
are of the Pallava family and who have become the abodes 
of the fortunes of other kings, overcome by their own valour 
param-odntt-unvayntmm sfrivallabhuitam Pallavmutm, “ the 
Pallavas, who are of the most exalted lineage, who are the 
favourites of the Goddess of Fortune,” and lastly Pallavmmm 
Mahur^/a, “the Great King of the family of the Pallavas,” denote 
in unmistakable terms that Pallava was a dynastic name. It is 
wrong, therefore, to assume that the Pallavas were a tribe, clan 
or a mixed population of foreigners and indigenous tribes, who 
had made their way forcibly into the South. Moreover, the Early 
Pallavas claimed to be pure blooded Brahmanas, born in the 
Bharadvaja who performed the Agnistoma, Vajapeya and 

the As'vamedha sacrifices and several other 
The Pallavas: and thus acquired the rank arid status 

B^hTrarjam* of Satakratu, i. e. Indra^. The Pallavas appear 
for the first time in the South as a powerful 
Brahmaria aristocratic family, who adopted the military career 
as profession in preference to the peaceful life of the performers 
of Vedic rites3. 

The Pallava inscriptions of the seventh century onwards 
that record the family traditions give much more information 
about the origin of the family and early history than the earlier 
records. They amply bear out that the Pallavas were a family 
and not a tribe or clan. The Velurpalayam copper-plate grant 
of Vijaya Nandivarman III, dated about the middle of the 
ninth century A. D., for instance, seems to record the 
traditional history of the origin of the family for the first time*. 
According to this inscription, there was born in the Bharadvaja 

1 /ndi Ant* V. p. 60, text line 16. 

2 Opi, Cit* 

3 The Bharadvaja Pallavas were not the only Brahmapas who adopted the military 
career in those days in Daksinapatha. There were the Gautamas, Vasi^thasi Kapvas, 
Kaupdinyas, Haritas and the Manavyas of the earlier epoch who intermarried with the 
reigning dynasty and other ruling families during the S'atavahana Period. The History» 
of Andhra up to the middle of the seventeenth century abounds in instances where 
Brahmanas adopted the military career. See also JBORS^ XX, p. 19G: E, VII, Sk* 
p. 186- E* C. VII, Introduction, p. iii. 

4 S. . /., II, Part V. No. 98, pp. 601-17. 
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gdtra, a prince named Pallava to As'vatthaman. His descendants 
rendered assistance for a long time to the Naga king in the 
administration of the kingdom and protected the people and the 
king as well from any distress. Prince Pallava thus became 
the progenitor of the family, and thereafter his descendants 
were called Pallavas. In his lineage was born As'okavarman ; 
his descendant was Kalabharta, his son was Cuta- Pallava To 
him was born, “ Prince Virakurca, of celebrated fame, who 
simultaneously with the hand of the daughter of the Chief of 
Serpents, grasped also the complete insignia of royaltyt.” 

The Velurpalayam inscription seems to record a truthful 
tradition. Now if we turn to the early history of the Deccan, 
of the period of disintegration and disapperance of the Satavahana 
Empire, the truthful nature of the tradition will become 
apparent. The Satavahana Pimpire was divided into 
provinces which were placed under the charge of a number of 
feudatory families. The Puranas mention some of them: the 
Andhrabhrtyas, Abhiras, Sakas, Gardhabhilas and the Mundas 
or Murundas, The Abhiras ruled in North Konkan, Gujerat, 
(Anarta) and in the lower Narmada district^. In the South 
Konkan, the Mundas or the Murundas who bore the titles 
Mahurathi and Mahubhoja were established as rulers. Two 
Andhra or Andhrabhrtya dynasties were established respectively, 
in Andhra country proper and Vanavasa in the southern 
Deccan. The Andhrabhrtyas of Vanavasa were also called 
Nagas or Cutu-kula kings, and bore, like the Imperial Andhras, 
the title Satakarni. Their capital was Vaijayanti, the modern 
Banavasi®. In the Andhra country, the Sriparvatlya Andhras 

1 S. /. tl., Part V. pp. 601-617. verses 4-6- 

2 Ind. Ant., XI. p. 167 ; E, VIII, p. 88 ; Rapson : C. A D. 

3 Rapson: C. A D.. /ntro<t»cfion pp. xxi, xliii, xliv, No. 1, pp. 67-8: A. S. W. I. 
Vol. V. p. 00 ff, 
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or the Iksvakus succeeded the Imperial Andhras in the 
sovereignty of the land and rose to imperial dignity. The 
history of the Andhrabhrtyas or the Cutu-kula or Cutu- 
Naga kings of Vanavasa seems to be intimately connected 
with the history of the origin and rise of the Pallava dynasty of 
K^ct. 

As suggested above, the Cutu-kula dynasty belonged to 
the race of the Nilgas, They would seem to have acquired 
that appellation because they were worshippers of serpents. 
The country or region round their capital Vaijayanti was for a 
long time known as Niigakharida. The Cutu-kula kings were a 
subordinate family and, probably a branch of the Imperial 
Andhras. The terms Cutu-kula and Cutu were not 
properly explained till recently. Dr. Jayaswal is the first to 
offer the correct explanation*. Cutu is the same word as the 
Sanskrit amt, which means ‘ to become small.’ The word 
survives in the name Chota Nagpur, which means ‘ Minor 
Nagpur ’or 'Smaller Nagpur’ as compared with the ‘Bigger 
Nagpur,' the capital of the Central Provinces. The terms 
Cutu and Cutu-kula may be, therefore, interpeted as meaning 
‘ the Younger Branch’. The Nagas of Vanavasa were called 
Cutus or Cutu-kula kings because they belonged to the Younger 
Branch of the Imperial Satavahanas. That seems to be the 
reason why they adopted the imperial title, Satakarni. They 
were called the Andhrabhrtyas because they were the subordi- 
nate Andhras or more properly the “ Servants of the Andhras”. 
The kingdom of Vanavasa in its heyday would seem to have 
extended from the Thana district or Aparanta in the north of 
the Bombay Presidency, to Mysore in the south and probably 
included the districts of Bellary and Anantapur, and perhaps 
Chittoor and ('hingleput in the Madras Presidency in the extreme 
south-east^. 

The genealogy of the Naga or Andhrabhrtya dynasty 
or the Cutu kula Satakariiis has been carefully reconstructed 
. by E. J. Kapson on the basis of three inscriptions of 

1 History of India, p. 166. 

2 Rapson: C.A-D,, Introduction p* xliii, Sec. 66,p.56« n« 1. 
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the family^. He has tabulated the information in the following 
manner. 

Haritlputra-Visriuskanda 
Cutu-kul-ananda Satakarrii 

I Maharathi 

d. Mahnrathini MaJmbhoji Mahabhoja 

Nagamulanika married Jivaputa (?) 

I 

Haritiputra-Manavya Dharmamaharajadhiraja 
VaijayantTpati Sivaskandavarman 
(Sivakharhdanaga Sataka) 

On a fresh examination of the inscriptions of the family we 
get more information about the powerful Andhrabhrtya dynasty 
of Vanavasa. The chronology and little known history of this 
family is obtained from four inscriptions and not three as 
observed by Prof. E. J, Rapson. One of them comes from 
Banavasi in North Kanara, another from 
Histo/y the ^^fspagiti >0 the Thaiia district in 

Cutu-kuiaorCuta- Bombay Presidency and two from Malavalli in 
Naga or Andhra- Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district, Mysore. 
Vanavasa these inscriptions are in Prakrit and there- 
fore may be assigned to the third century A.D. 
and not later. We shall examine them in their chronological 
order. The earliest inscription of the family comes from 
Malavalli. At that place on a six sided stone pillar there are 
two inscriptions, one below the other. The first one is the 
earliest record. It refers to the king, Vaijayantlpura-raja 
Manavyasa gotto Haritiputto Vi^hukada cutu-kulananda 
Satakarhni, “ Visnuskanda, Satakarrii, the Joy of the Cutu family, 
a Haritiputra of the gotra of Manavya, King of Vaijayanti”^. It 
records the gift by the king of a group of villages headed by 
Sahalatavi, for the enjoyment of God Siva called Mattapatideva, 
as a devabhGga, with freedom from taxes, from disturbances by 
royal officers, from entry by regular armed soldiers, and other 
customary priveleges. The charity is placed in the hands of 


1 Ibid. Introd. pp liii— Iv. 

2 E. C.. VIU. Shikarpur, No. 263. 
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Kon^Rtnana, son of rakinci, a Brahmana of the Kauri^inya 
gQtra and a Haritiputra. The edict is addressed to the 
provincial governor, {Maimvallabha) Rajjuka. The record is 
dated the first day in the second fortnight of the hot season, 
in the first year of the victorious reign^. The second inscription 
on the stone pillar is the last in point of time ; and we shall, 
therefore, refer to it lasA 

The Banavasi inscription which may be considered next 
takes us further. It is engraved on a slab which is in the 
courtyard of the great temple at Banaviisi. It is carved beneath 
the representation of a five-hooded cobra or nuga. The 
inscription refers to the gift of a mga-pratimu, tadaga (a tank) 
and a vilmra (monastery) by Mahabhoji Mahumjabalikra, 
the daughter of the Maharaja, ‘ whose son and progeny 
is alive, and who is the wife of...., together with the prince 
(kumura) Sivakhaihdaniiga sataka (Sivaskanda Naga Satakarni) 
at that place-’. It is dated the first day of the seventh fortnight 
of the hsmanta or winter season in the twelfth year (of the 
cgntury) of King Haritiputra Visijuskanda Cutukulananda 
Satakarni, Lord of VaijayantH. It is stated that the minister 
(amutya) Khadasati (Skandasvati) was the superintendent of the 
work. The inscription describes the princess, her lord and son 
as Naga worshippers; therefore they must be Nagas. The 
princess, though unnamed is doubtless the daughter of King 
Visnuskanda Satakarni. 

1 Ibid. The date portion runs thus: bitiya gimha-pakkhafh padama-divasath 
Padama-savaccaram. (1. 4) 

2 Inscr- from the Cave Temples of Western India (A. S. W. I) 1881. Burgess and 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. No. 10. p. 103.; Ind. AnU XIV, p. 331ff. 

3 The epithets Mahabhoji and the Mahara^hini which occurs below, miy be the 
feminine forms of Mahuhhoja and Maharathi. They seem to correspond to the titles 
Mahashnapati, Mahatalavari which appear in the inscriptions of Nagarjunako^i^a. It is 
interesting to note the prevailing practice of the ladies of the royal families of Daksipapatha 
of describing themselves proudly as Maharajabalikas, and not mentioning the names of 
their husbands. In her inscription at Sriparvata, Mahadcvi Kodabalisiri does not 
mention the name of her lord* Similarly there seems to have been also the practice 
of calling themselves rather proudly as mothers of living progeny* This practice 
was also prevalent in Andhradesa. Thus Cantisirinika of the Pugiya family (JS. /• XX| 
No. G 3. p. 10) and Queen Carudevi of the Pallava dynasty [E. /. VIII, p, 143) describe 
themselves as mothers of their living sons. 

4 The expression ‘ of the century* (vasa-sataya) is not quite clear. It has been the 
subject of controversy and disputed interpretation. See Fleet in JR AS, 1006, p. 804, 
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The third Prakrit inscription of the family is a fragment 
that comes from one of the Buddhist caves at Kanheri.i It 
records the gift of a cave (lena) by the Malmrajahalika Maha- 
bhdji Mahnrathim Nilgamulanika, mother of Kharhdasagasataka 
(Skanda Naga Satakarni) and sister of Ahija (Ayyaka) Mahubhoja 
Dhenasena, to the Bhikkusamgha or the ‘ Congregation of 
Monks.’ There is no doubt that the princess, Nagamulanika, 
of the preceding Banavasi record is the person referred to 
as the Mahurcljab'dlika, ‘daughter of the Maharaja’, in the 
present inscription. Presumably the names of Nagamulanika 
and her father King Visnuskanda Satakarni must have stood 
originally in the inscription. The record is dated the tenth 
day of- ••fortnight of the winter seasn in the ninth year, apparently 
of the victorious reign of Visnuskanda iSfitakarni. 

It appears from the three foregoing inscriptions that King 
Haritlputra Visnuskanda Satakarni was the first member of his 
family to declare independence and establish his dynasty 
on the throne of Vanavasa. It is probable that he and his 
ancestors were feudatories of the Imperial Satavahanas. The 
title Cutxi-kuUananda Satakarni, ‘ Satakarrii, the Joy of the Cutu 
family ’ seems to imply that the Cutu-kula or the * Younger 
Branch ’ were the Andhrabhrtyas mentioned in the Puranas. 
The Mekadona (Myakadona) stone inscription of the reign of 
Emperor Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi II refers to MahasBttapati 
Skanda Naga (Khaiiidanaga), the ruler of the province of 
Satavahanihara*’. MahasBimpati Skandanaga was a feudatory 
of the Satavahana Empire. It is probable that the province of 
Satavahanihara formed part of the kingdom of Vanavasa and 
comprised or included the modern districts of Bellary and 
Anantapur. It m;iy not be unreasonable also to assume that 
Skanda Naga was the provincial viceroy who ruled over the 
western parts of the Andhra Empire under Emperor Vasisthi- 
putra Sri Pulumavi II, with his capital at Vaijayanti. If we 
accept this conclusion, it will follow that Skanda Naga might 
have been possibly an ancestor of Visnuskanda Satakarni. 

1 J. B. Br. A . S., VI. p. 10, No. 40 and plate : A. S. W. V., p. 86. No. 29 ; 

2 B. /.. XIV, p. 143 ff. 

20 
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The second inscription on the Malavalli stone pillar takes 
us further down to one more generation. It is engraved 
directly beneath the inscription of King Visnuskanda which is 
referred to above. It is the record of the Kadamba king 
Sivaskandavarman, of the Mfinavya f;Ura, who is described as a 
Haritiputra and Dharmamaharnj^dJnmja V aijayanlipati, ‘the 
rightful supreme king of great kings’, ‘the Lord of Vaijayanti*'. 
It records a grant by the king in the fourth year of his reign. 
It appears from the record that the earlier gift was resumed by 
a subsequent government or dynasty that came into power after 
the death of Visnuskanda Satakarni or his successor and 
that it was restored together with an additional estate. The 
edict runs as follows: “The ownership of the estate formerly 
said to be given, having been abandoned, the grant is now 
made with a full mind a second time to his maternal uncle Sri 
Nigadatta of the Kauridinya gotra, a Kaus'ikiputra and an 
ornament of the Kondamana family. The gift is made for the 
enjoyment of god Mattapatideva as a dcvabhoga on the second 
day under the first asterism Rohini in the first fortnight of the 
Sarada (Autumn) season in the fourth year. This Kadamba 
(donee) and the senior good minister shall have the trust." It 
is noteworthy that the donor and the donee are said to be 
Kadambas. And Sri Nagadatta is referred to as a descendant 
of the original donee Kondamana, as well as the maternal uncle 
of the king. This implies that Sivaskandavarman was related 
to Kondamana. And Kondamana who is called a Haritiputra 
seems to be related to king Visnuskanda Satakarni who was 
also a Haritiputra. It is therefore possible to believe that 
Sivaskandavarman, the Kadamba king, was also related to the 
Cutu monarch. The Banavasi stone pillar inscription refers to 
prince Khaiiidanaga sataka (Skanda Niiga Satakarni), the 
daughter’s (Nagaraulanika’s) son of king Visnuskanda Satakarni. 
Sivaskandavarman, the Kadamba, may therefore be identified 
with Skanda Naga Satakarni and therefore' is related to the 
Cutu monarch as his grandson. 

1 E. C., VII, Sbikarpur, No. 264 : Translationsi p. 142. See Fleet in JRAS, 1905, 

p. 806. 
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Probable period 
of the Prakrit 
inscriptions on the 
Malavalli stone 
pillar. 


In the opinion of Lewis Rice, the interval between the 
earlier grant of Visi.iuskanda Satakanji and the second or 
re-grant of Sivaskandavarman, may roughly be a centuryi. But 
this seems to be too long an interval to be good for the course of 
political events in the South of the period to which the inscriptions 
have been assigned on palaeographical grounds. These 
inscriptions cannot be assigned to a date earlier 
than the downfall of the Imperial Andhras in 
the dawn of the third century and certainly to 
a period not later than the middle of the third 
century, on account of their Prakrit language. 
The interval between the first grant and the second one may 
not be also more than three or four generations at the 
most. The palaeography of the inscriptions amply bears 
out this assumption. The alphabet of the first inscription 
appears to belong definitely to a later date than the characters 
of the inscriptions of the time of Gautamiputra Sri Yajna 
Satakarjpi. Moreover there seem to be hardly more than two 
generations between the original donee Kon^amana and his 
descendant Sri Nagadatta. Accordingly, the earlier record 
may be assigned reasonably to about the first decade and the 
second one to about the middle of the third century A. D- 
The first inscription like the Banavasi*and Kanheri inscriptions 
belongs to the reign of Maharaja Visriuskanda Cutu>kulananda 
Satakar^i of Vaijayanti. The second record reads entirely 
like a Kadamba document. In fact it refers to the prosperity 
of the Kadamba family, who were the rulers of the kingdom of 
Vanavasa at that time. The donor, Sivaskandavarman was 
evidently the first king of the Kadamba family, though his 
descendants did not regard him as the founder of the dynasty 
on the throne of Vaijayantii*. 


1 C.. VII, Sbikarpur, No. 204 ; Translations p. 142. 

2 Dr* Fleet correctly reads the name at the king S ivaskandavarman as the Kadamba 
king. (JRAS, 1905, p. 805 ff.) But E. J, llapson (CrlD, Introduction, p. liv) assumes 
that S'ivaskandavarman to be the last ol the Cutii kings, and suggests that the Kadamba 
conquest of Vanavasa followed S'ivaskandavarman 's death. This view is entirely wrong* 
Dr. Jayaswal also falls into the same error. {History of Indiat pp. 168*9) He interprets 
the record accordingly to suit his theory. He says that he has carefully examined tlie 
plate and that he has been able to make out the name of Mayfirasrarman, He complains 
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The date of the second MalavalH inscription as well as the 
date of the accession of Sivaskandavarman or Sivaskanda Naga 
Satakarni may be determined precisely with the help of the 
astronomical details given in the inscription itself. The details 
are : sathvaccaram padama sarada pakkham bitiya divasam 
padama-nakkliattaiii Rohixiiyain, “in the fourth year, in the first 
fortnight of the Sarada season, on the second day under the 
first asterism Rohirii The manner in which the date is 
expressed is somewhat remarkable. Here is the earliest Prakrit 
inscription which mentions in addition to the naksatra other 
details which help the calculation of the equivalent of the date 
in Christian era. The reference to the Sarada season is also 
peculiar, for it indicates the divison of the year into six seasons 
and the supersession of the three*fold division into gri^ma, 
varsa and fiBinanta seasons of the earlier Satavahana epoch. 
The six-fold division of the year involves also the division of 
the season into four and sometimes but rarely into five paisas 
or fortnights. Herein lies the clue for the determination 
of the proper equivalent of the date in Christian era. There 
is no reference here to the division of the year 
The probable into twelve luni-solar months, arranged 

inscription on the according to the purntmunta or amanta systems 
MalavalH stone of reckoning. Presumably, therefore, the year 
pillar and the geems to have been divided into twelve months, 
skandavarman. cach month commencing with the samkmnh 
moment or the sun’s entry into each zodiacal 
sign. The tiarada season, which is the fourth in the order of 
seasons corresponds, therefore, to Tula and Vrs'cika solar 
months and which though not exactly but roughly coincide 
with the luni-solar months As'vayuja and Kartika. In both the 
panudmunta and amanta systems of arrangements of fortnights* 


that the reading given by Lewis Rice is not to be seen on the plate which accompanies the 
text* Dr. Jayaswal is apparently interpreting the inscription with a predisposed state of 
mind. The reading given by Lewis Rice was revised by Dr. Fleet C/R4S, 1905, p. 305); 
and he did not find any other name than that of Sivaskandavarman. There seems to be 
therefore no warranty for reading the name of Mayuras'arman as Dr. Jayaswal does# 
except that of S'ivaskandavarman, after the words Kadambanam-raja. (I. 1) 1 have also 
examined the plate carefully and find myself unable to read anything like the letters which 
form the name Mayfiras'armao* 
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the nakqatra Rohirii never occurs as the fir'it asterism on the 
secoftd day in the first paksn in the luni-solar month As'vayuja. 
In the ainwita As'vayuja Rohini enters only in the second fort- 
night after the full-moon tithi when the moon will be in As'vini. 
In the same manner in the purnimdnta As'vayuja, Rohini occurs 
after the full moon tithi of As'vayuja, that is, in the first fortnight 
of the purftimitfita iMargas'ira, which will be the third paksa of 
the Sarada season. Thus the only possibility for the occurrence 
of RShirii as the first naksatra of the Sarada season, and on the 
second civil day as a rare case, is in the solar month Tula. 
But even then, T'ula-mcf.s« must commence after the full-moon 
tithi of As'vayuja, which means that the Tula samkrunti 
moment should have occurred a few days after the full moon 
day of As'vayuja. 

We have, therefore, to look for a suitable date in the solar 
month Tula for coincidence of the details in the first half of the 
third pentury A. D. During this period, between 200 and 25') 
A. D., there were two occasions when the Tula samkrunti took 
place after a few days after the full-moon tithi of As'vayuja. 
The earliest date according to such coincidence was September 
20, 224 A, D. The As'vayuja full-moon day iell in that year on 
September 10, and the Tula samkrunti moment was at 52 
ghatikas 4d palas after sunrise, on September 18. The 
samkrunti or the 1st civil day of the month Tula was, therefore, 
reckoned from September 19, 224 A. D. If September 19 
was the first civil day, the next following day, the 2Uth would 
be the second. day in the first paksa of the Sarada season. But 
on September 19, Rohini ended and Mrgas'ira commenced at 
14 ghatikas 29 palas after sunrise, that is, about 11 hours 
30 minutes in the morning. Thus September 20 could not be 
the equivalent of the date recorded in the inscription. 

The second date was Wednesday, September 20,243 A.D. 
In that year the full-moon tithi of As'vayuja fell on September 
16 ; and the Tula samkrunti took place on September 19 ; the 
samkrunti moment being 47 ghatikas 13 palas after sunrise. 
That day, September 19 was, therefore, the day of Tula 
safnkmnti as well as the first civil day of the solar month Tula. 
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It was accordingly the first day of the first paksa of the Sarada 
season. On that date the moon entered Rohi^i about 26 gh. 
after sunrise and lasted till the evening of the next following 
day ; thus the ending moment of the naksatra was on 
September 20, at about 27 g/t. 14 palas after sunrise. Thus 
Kohij.ii was the first nakscUra of the Sarada season of that year ; 
and it also happened to be or continue to be the asterism on 
the second or the next following civil day. The details of the 
record accordingly yield the exact corresponding date namely, 
Wednesday, September 20, 243 A. D. If this date fell in the 
fourth year of his reign, Sivaskandavarman’s accession would 
have taken place about or some time after October 239 A- 
The date is quite probable, for it is in proper agreement with 
the course of political events in Vanavasa and Andhradesa as 
we shall presently see, Skanda Naga S3.takarni would seem 
to have ascended the throne of Vanavasa under the name of 
Sivaskandavarman, and assumed the title Dharinamahurnjztdhi- 
mja long after the death of his maternal grandfather, Haritl- 
putra Visriuskanda Satakari^i, c. 225 A D. The interval covered 
the reigns of Dhenasena, the son and successor of Vis^uskanda 
Satakarni, and another power or prince who successfully 
intervened and enjoyed the sovereignty of Vanavasa to the 
exclusion of Sivaskandavarman, as is indicated by the second 
Malavalli pillar inscription^. 

There are no materials for determining either the date of 
accession or the tenure on the throne of King Haritiputra 
VisQuskanda Cutu-kula Satakarni. There are no records also 

1 Thew dates have been calculated with the help of L D. Swamikannu Fillai’s The 
Indian Ephemeris* 

2 Mr. M- Govind Pai (Jonrn* Ind Hist,, XllI, p. 138-143) discusses the Geneology 
and Chronology of the Early Kadambas of Banavasa, Therein he refers to the date of the 
second Malavalli inscription and calculates the equivalent of the details as Monday 
October 13, 2l3 A* D- The date and his conclusion are open to serious objections. 
They are untenable. According to him, the purnimanta system was in vogue at that 

^Mme. If that were sO) October 18, fell in the pur^imanta Margas'ira, which began 
on October 17. But pur^imanta Margas'ira was the second month and its first 
pak^a could be only the second pak^a of the Sarada season of that year. The Sarada 
season would comprise the two month.s punjtimanta AsVayuja and Kartika and never 
pur\timanta Kartika and MSrgas'ira or pUr^imanta Margas'ira and Pu^ya. 
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which enable us to trace the events of his reign. Visijuskanda’s 
accession to the throne or more properly the commencement 
of his reign as a paramount sovereign may have taken place 
about 210 A D. or even somewhat earlier, just about the 
time when his contemporary Vasisthiputra Sri 
1. Haritiputra Santamula the Great destroyed the last of the 
k'uWnanda ^ s'ata- Satavahanas, proclaimed his independence and 
karpi: the first assumed the Imperial role. The almost 
A"ndhra'bhrtya simultaneous assumption of independence by 
dynasty of Vana- the Cutu and Iksvaku monarchs and other 
vasa. c. 310-325 events indicate that they were both allies and 
were responsible for the uprooting of the 
Satavahana dynasty. The Banavasi pillar inscription of his 
daughter dated the twelfth year of his reign seems to imply that 
the reign of Visnuskanda may not have lasted more than 
fifteen years. The details of the date of record, vasn 
sataya I2 hemantuna pakkha y dwasa i “the first day of the 
seventh fortnight of the 12th year of the prosperous reign ”, 
denote, as Dr. Fleet points out, the anniversary of the accession 
day or the coronation date of Visnuskanda Satakarni.”^ Even 
apart from the date of the Banavasi record, it is also probable 
that the king enjoyed a span of fifteen years as paramount 
sovereign, after having ruled for a long time the great province 
of Vanavasa as a feudatory of the Satavahana Empire, His reign 
must have been peaceful and prosperous like that of his 
Iksvaku contemporary in the east, and come to an end about 
225 A. D. 

The Kanheri cave inscription refers to Mahnhhoja A^yaka 
Dhenasena, brother of the princess Maharathim Mahabhbji 
Nagamulanika : and, therefore, he must have been the son of 
Maharaja Visnuskanda Satakar^i. There are no records of the 
eriodp of Dhenasena ; nevertheless we may assume that he 
succeeded his father on the throne and reigned 
c. 326-^3^1.* D.* ® short time. His reign appears to have 

continued to be peaceful and prosperous, for the 
allies of his house were still powerful in Andhradesa in the east 


1 JRAS, 1906, p. 905, 
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Aparanta and Ujjaint in the north. Dhenasena’s contemporary 
in Andhradesa was emperor Mathariputra Sri Virapurusadatta, 
who at that period was at the height of his power in Dakstna- 
patha. Dhenasena apparently left no children to succeed him ; 
and with his death the Andhrabhrtya or the Cutu-kula or the 
Naga dynasty of Vanavasa came to an end. 

The second inscription on the Malavalli pillar seems to 
refer to the abandonment or resumption of the charity granted 
by Visnuskanda Satakarni to Haritlputra KoQclamana for the 
enjoyment by the god Mattapatideva. The enjoyement of the 
gift was at any rate interrupted ; and it could have happened 
only on the failure of succession on Dhenasena’s death and the 
successful prevention of the accession of the rightful heir to 
the throne of Vaijayanti by some unknown power or prince. 
Skanda Naga Satakarni, the daughter’s son of Visnuskanda, 
was evidently the rightful heir who claimed the succession. 
But he did not succeed in the attempt to capture the crown. 
Apparently another prince also claimed the throne, and 
then there broke out a war of dynastic succession. The 
Velurpalayam copper-plate inscription states that Virakurca 
son of Cutapallava, of celebrated fame, “ simultaneously with 
the hand of the daughter of the Chief of Serpents (i. e. the 
Naga king), grasped also the complete insignia of royalty and 
became famous.” Virakurca Pallava claimed the succession to 
the throne of Vanavasa evidently as the daughter's husband 
of the Naga king, who may be identified with Visnuskanda. 
The Naga king cannot be identified with Skanda Naga Satakarni 
as Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil does, for the prince has been shown 

to be a Kadamba. It is obvious that Visnuskanda Satakarni had 

• • • 

more daughters than one ; one of them, probably the younger, 
married Virakurca and the other was the wife of Mahabhoja 
Jivaputra(?) and the mother of Skanda Naga Satakarni. 

Virakurcavarman quickly seized the kingdom of Vanavasa 
on the death of Dhenasena by a stroke of his military skill and 
V prowess, and prevented Skandanaga Satakari^i from occupying 
the throne of his grandfather^ It cannot be said, therefore. 


1 This is also the view of Dr. Jayaswal. See History of India, p. 169. 
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that the Pallava prince inherited the throne of Kfiiici as 
Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil does, in trying to interpret the Vglur- 
palayam inscription*. Vlrakurca became the lord of Vanavasa, 
because he conquered it. The expression 


Virakurca usurped agrliit 'grasped’ in the Velurpalayam inscription 
VanavLa°"*^ significant; stripped of its poetic 

c. 233. A. D. imagery, it means that Vlrakurca conquered the 
kingdom by his strength of arms, whether it 
was the kingdom of Vanavasa or Kanci. But Kafici had 
not yet come into existence. Virakurca therefore reigned 
in Vanavasa for a short time. But thereafter he was overpowered 
and concjuered by his Kadamba rival, Skanda Naga Satakarni. 
The first act of the Kadamba monarch, as soon as he became 


the undisputed lord of Vaijayanti, was to restore the estate 
formerly granted by his grandfather, to Sri Nagadatta, a 
descendant of the original donee and his own maternal 
uncle. Skanda Naga Satakarni or Sivaskandavarman enlarged 
the grant and once more registered it publicly at the same spot. 
It is probable that Vlrakurca, soon after he had seized the 
kingdom of Vanavasa, resumed the charity, for it had been made 
to the Kadamba family who were his inveterate enemies. 


The accompanying chronological chart gives the reader an 
idea of the political condition of the Deccan about the middle of 
the third century A. D. On the death of Dhenasena, when a 
dynastic struggle broke out for succession and Vlraklircavarman 
gained the upper hand, Skanda Naga Satakarni would seem to 
have turned to Andhradesa for assistance. The Kadamba 
prince was related to the Iksvaku monarch, Sri Virapuru^datta, 
for he had married his daughter Kodabalisiri. As stated 
elsewhere, the lord of Andhradesa declared war against the 


Pallava usurper on behalf of his son-in-law and 
War of dynastic protege. The war of succession in Vanavasa 

\a.5rc*233-2S^A!D! ^ protracted one. And it would appear 

that Sri Virapurusadatta did not survive to see 
the end of hostilities and the success of Skanda Naga Satakarni s 


arms. This inference is based upon two facts. Firstly, an 


I Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 48* 
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inscription of the eleventh year of Emperor Sri Bahubala 
Santamula at Nagarjunakonda refers to Mahadevi Kodabalisiri 
(Kundavalli Sri), daughter of Sri Virapurusadatta and 
the Queen of Vanavasak The King of Vanavasa is not mentioned 
by name in that record but he has been identified already with 
Sivaskandavarman, the Kadamba king of the second Malavalli 
inscription. Elsewhere, Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula’s 
reign is stated to have lasted from c. 238 to 252 A. D. According 
to this date, the eleventh year of his reign would fall about 249 
A. D. And on that date Sivaskandavarman was reigning in 
Vanavasa. Secondly, two inscriptions dated the 15th year and 
another dated the 18th year of Sri Virapurusadatta refer to 
certain benefactions to the Buddhist Church of Sriparvata by 
princess Santi Sri of the Puglya family, a paternal aunt and 
mother-in-law of the King, for securing * victory and long life * 
{ayuvadhanike vcjayike) to her son-in-law‘^. The passage Ikhit 
kiindm sumi siri Viripurisadatasa ayuvadhanike vejayike, which 
occurs in numerous inscriptions of two or more successive years, 
seems to indicate that the Iksvaku monarch was engaged in a 
great war against a powerful enemy and that consequently his 
paternal aunt and mother-in-law was most anxious for his 
welfare and success. According to the chronology of the 
Iksvjikus that has been proposed elsewhere, the 15th year ot 
Sri Virapurusadatta would fall about 234 A. D. That was the 
year about which Viraklircavarman seized the crown of Vanavasa 
by a coup dc main and prevented the accession of Skanda Naga 
Satakarni. If this inference is accepted, Dhenasena’s death has to 
be placed sometime prior to that dale, that is about 232-3 A.D. 
Thus it appears that Viraklircavarman held the throne of 
Vanavasa from about 233 to 239 A. D., when he was conquered 
and driven out of the realm by the Kadamba king Sivaskanda- 
varman. 

Prince Skanda Naga Satakari^i ascended the throne of 
Vaijayanti under the name Sivaskandavarman and assumed the 
title Dkarmamahurn fadhimja, ‘ the rightful supreme king of great 

1 E. /., XXI, p. 66. tnsc- M series and E, t. XX, p. 2l, Ins. K. 

2 E, XX, No. H., p. 24. 
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kings.’ He reigned only for a short time, from c. 239 — 252 A. D. 
He must have been a middle aged man when he came to the 
throne, for he is mentioned as a grown-up young man in the 
Banaviisi record, (c. 210 A. D.) He was a 
powerful king; he conquered the great 
kingdom of Vanavasa which evidently 
extended from Nasik or Apariinta in the north 
to the Cauveri in the south and from the sea on 
the west perhaps to the sea on the east. Sivaskandavarman was 
the first Kadamba king on the throne of Vaijayanti, though his 
descendants did not regard him as the founder of the house. 


Si vask and avar m an 
(Skanda Naga 
S’atakarni) the first 
Kadamba king, 
c. 239-252 A. D. 


Sivaskandavarman’s death may be placed with reasonable 
certainty about 252 A. D. The Niigarjunakonda inscription of 
his queen, Kodabalisiri, dated the eleventh year of Emperor 
Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula {c. 249-50 A D.) refers 
to him as the reigning king. And there are no inscriptions of 
the Iksvaku monarch dated beyond that year- By the middle 
of the third century A. D., the Pallavas had already emerged 
into power as rulers of the newly founded kingdom of 
Kanci. The Mayidavolu Prakrit plates^ of Yuvamaharaja 
Sivaskandavarman of Kanci, show that by the date of that record, 
the Pallavas had conquered Southern Andhradesa as far as the 
Krsria river and superseded the sovereignty of the Iksvakus. 
Accordingly it may be assumed that the Iksvakus and their 
allies, the Kadambas, declined shortly after the eleventh year of 
Sri Bahubala Santamula. The Purana account, which states that 
the Sriparvatiyas and the Andhrabhrtyas would simultaneously 
enjoy the sovereignty for fifty or fifty-two years after the fall 
of the Imperial AndhraS) lends strong support to this inference. 
With the death of Sivaskandavarman, the political condition of 
the Deccan completely changed. The newly founded Kadamba 
dynasty at Vaijayanti declined and did not rise again till the 
days of Mayuras'arman. The formidable coalition of the three 
great- powers of Daksiriapatha, the Iksvakus, Kadambas and 
Saka-Mahak^trapas, quickly declined and disappeared. The 
last of the Iksvakus was conquered and the Iniperial house^ of 

IB./., VI.pp, 84 fi. ' '• " 
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Vijayapuri was uprooted by the rising Pallava power. In the 
north, the Saka-Mahnksatrapas also declined ; they were so 
much absorbed in their own domestic troubles that they had 
no time to interfere in the affairs of the south and come to 
the rescue of their allies in Vanavasa and Andhradesa. 

On the death of Sivaskandavarman, whether it was due to 
natural causes or otherwise, the kingdom of Vanavasa passed 
once more into the hands of Virakurcavarman, who would seem 
to have seized it by a coup dc main overpowering his Kadamba 
rivals. Thus Virakurca became lord of Vanavasa for a second 
time. On this occasion he would appear to have abandoned 
Vaijayanti, moved eastwards and made 
Kanclpura on the banks of the Vcgavati, the 
seat of his new government He was probably 
the founder of the new city ; at any rate he was 
the first prince who occupied and raised it to 
the dignity of the imperial capital of the South 
in a short time. Virakurca would seem to have 
abandoned Vaijayanti for two reasons. Firstly, 
the Kadambas were still powerful there. The descendants 
of Sivaskandavarman might prove a mena(ce to his sovereignty 
at any moment. Secondly, he had conquered the Iksvakus and 
carved a great empire on the north-east which extended as far 
as the Krsrta river in the north ; he was therefore in need of 
a suitable capital in the east to consolidate his power. 

Viraklircavarman’s claim to the throne of Vanavasa and 
his two attempts to secure the succession by a brilliant stroke 
of his military prowess rested therefore on his nearness 
of relationship to the Cutu king of Vanavasa. Divested of 
poetic fancy, the statement of the Velurpalayam inscription 
means this and nothing more. It cannot be interpreted in any 
other manner than the above. This interpretation is also 
supported by another fact. Virakurca’s father is Cutapallava. 
The names of both the father and son do not sound like real or 
■proper hahies ; they seem to be epithets or titles •, and that may 
be the reason why they . are not repeated in the family. These 


Virakurcavarman 
becomes king of 
Vanavasa for a 
second time ; 
Establishes the 
Pallava dynasty 
at Kancipura 
c. 252 A. D. 
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two Pallava princes, would appear to have become famous and 
widely known in the realm by their epithets or titles, Cutapallava 
and Vlrakurca, and their personal names were not well known. 
That is precisely what the Velurpalayam 
CQtapaiiava and inscription also States. Vlrakurca is a compound 
h!! of two words, vim and hirca, and means ‘ a 
epithets. bundle of heroism Indeed Virakurcavarman 

was a great soldier and an embodiment of 
courage and military prowess. It is probable that he was for a 
long time connected with the Andhrabhrtya kingdom of Vana- 
vasa, rendered assistance to the Naga king in the administration 
of the realm and acquired the title Vlrakurca, which soon 
superseded his personal name. His descendants remembered 
him for a long time only by that title and not by his proper name. 
The Velurpalayam inscription accordingly declares that he 
became celebrated {Vlrakurca iti vWruiuhvuyah) as Vlrakurca. 
Similarly, the name Cutapallava is an epithet; and indeed it is an 
interesting one. It may have been connected with the name 
Cutu-A«/rt. It is possible that Cuta>pallava was the Sanskritised 
form of the original or earlier term Cutu-Pallava, and that 
in later times when the origin and historical significance of 
the epithet was forgotten, Cutu-Pallava was changed into 
Cutapallava by the composers of the formal preambles 
(t/rasfastis) of the charters of the family. In this manner 
alone, the meaning and significance of the epithet Cuta- 
pallava seems to be intelligible. if this interpretation is 
accepted, the original relationship or connection between the 
ancestors of the Pallava family and the Naga or Cutu or the 
Andhrabhftya kings of Vanavasa will become apparent. As the 
Cutus were to the Imperial Andhras, so the Pallavas were to 
the Cutu-S4takar^ii kings. Accordingly one of them came to 
be known by the epithet Cutu-Pallava which in course of time 
became Cuta-Pallava. This inference finds ample support in 
another fact as well. The Pallavas of Kafici who were the 
-descendants of the Cuta-Pallava or Cu^u-Pallava, adopted the 
royal insignia and the bull emblem of the Cu(us. The 
Velurpalayam inscription states that VirakUrcatilso 'seized the 
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complete insignia of royalty of the Naga king.i That Cutu- 
Pallava or Cuta-Pallava of the Bharadvaja gQtra, an off-shoot 
of the Naga family, was long associated in the government of 
Vanavasa is referred to by the Velurpalayam record itself. It 
states : “Thence came into existence the descendants of prince 
Pallava, whose bar-like arms were skilled in rendering 
assistance to the Lord of Serpents who was fatigued by the 
labour of carrying on his head the burden of the earth.’’^ 

lU 

The history of the political events that led to the rise 
of Virakurca to the sovereignty of the South leads us to the 
consideration of the questions ; Whence did the Pallavas 
come ? Who were the Pallavas and what was 
The Pallavas; their Original home? Some scholars believe the 

home. ancestral home of the Pallavas to be Andhradesa, 

in the region of the Krsria and the Godavari 
rivers.'"’ Except the fact that the dhrly Pallava kings appear to 
be reigning in the region on the southern bank of the Knsiia 
river, there is no evidence, epigraphical, literary or otherwise, 
that supports this conclusion. None of the inscriptions of the 
Pallava dynasty save the Bahur plates of Nrptuhgavarman 
speak of the ancestral home of the early Pallavas. The 
inscription states that from As'vatthaman was born a king 
named Pallava, who ruled the kings residing in (the region 
known as) Navakhanda, together with the ploughmen.’’* The 

1 s. /. /.. II, Pt. V. p. 501 ff. V. a. 

2 Ibid. 

ii v. 4, 

Some unascribed square lead coins (Rapson : C. A D. pp. 54-55, plate VIII, Nos, 217-232 
and some other coins of the feudatories of the Andhra dynasty (Opi- Ci>. p 67 ff.) contain 
the figure of a bull {vrsabha) standing to the proper right and often surmounted by a 
nandipada. These coins may be ascribed to the Andhrabhrtyas. 

3 V. Venkayya : The Pallavas (d. S. /», 1906-07, p 217 ff.) See also Dr. K. R. 
Subrahmanyam-: Buddhist Remains in Andhra and History of Andhra^ p. 73 ff. 

4 E. /. XVIII, p. 6, V. 8. 
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name Navakhanda has been rendered by some scholars to 
mean simply ‘ nine divisons a description by which ancient 
India was known to the astronomers, Paras'ara and Varahamihira, 
although the term was much older than their time and was 
afterwards adopted by the compilers of the Puranas.^ The 
astronomers and the authors of the Puranas therefore do not 
help us to identify Navakhanda. Dr. Jayaswal believes that 
Navakhanda should be near about Andhradesa in the north, and 
identifies it with Nawargarh, one of the traditional ‘Eighteen 
Forest Kingdoms of Kosala’.^ He is eager to find a locality 
in the north of Andhra, whose situation would be near enough 
to the so called Bhiiras'iva Niiga empire, from where an attack 
on Andhradesa was easy for the ancestors of Virakurcavarman. 
This identification is untenable. 


The Bahur grant itself furnishes the clue for identifying 
Navakhanda. One of the earliest descendants of the eponymous 
prince Pallava was Koiikanikj.^ That name occurs also in the 
Vayalur pillar inscription.^ But some scholars reject it along 
with the other names of the record as merely legendary and 
regard it as probably reminiscent of Konkani, Kangani or 
Kongani, the ancestor of the Western Gahga kings. It has 
therefore no historical value. But against this view there is the 
fact that the Brihur grant does not mention a 
number of kings, like the Vayalur inscription 
or the Velurprilayam record, in the pedigree of 
the early Pallavas but that of Konkanika 
alone. Konkanika, therefore, may be an 
epithet and imply “ one who hailed from KoAkan," The term 
may be regarded also as signifying ‘ one who exercised 
authority in the region or province known as Konkan’. 
It is, therefore, extremely likely that the term, like 
Virakurca and Cuta-Pallava, came to be regarded as a proper 


Konkan, tbc 
home of the 
ancestors of the 
Pallavas. 


1 Cunnigham : Ancient Geography of India, 2nd edn. p. 6 

2 History of India, p. 193. 18 Forest kingdoms are referred to in H. I, VIII p. 286. 

3 E- L XVIII, p. 6, V. 7. 

4 B. /• XVIII, pp. 146 ff. (161), 1. 3, Twentieth name. 
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or personal name rather than as an epithet, when its 
true import and historical significance was forgotten in course of 
time. The eponymous prince, Pallava, might be Suvis'ukha, 
son of Kulaipa, a Pahlava, who was the minister of 
Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman. By the date of his rise to power, 
Suvis'akha was probably not regarded any longer as a foreigner, 
though his origin as a Pahlava was still remembered. The 
Junagadh inscription states that Rudradaman appointed 
Suvis'akha to the rulership of the provinces, Surastra and 
Anartak These regions comprise the modern divisions of 
Kathiawad, Gujerat and North Konkank As Suvis'akha was 
first the ruler of Konkan, his descendants may possibly have 
remembered him as Kohkanika. His descendants, on 
account of their long association with Konkan, would have also 
acquired the appellation Koiikanikas. This view is fully 
corroborated by the Bahur grant referred to above. And this 
exactly is the claim of the Pahlava minister Suvis'akha. The 
Junagadh inscription states; — “Where every one of the 
ministers of the king, though fully endowed with the qualifications 
of ministers, were averse to the task of carrying out repairs to 
the Sudars'ana lake, which was extensively destroyed during a 
storm sometime ago, and when the people were in despair on 
account of great distress, Suvis'akha carried out the work for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the town and country. Thus 
while he endeavoured to increase the spiritual merit and glory 
of his sovereign by his good government, he also pleased the 
people by his benevolent acts for them and earned their 
gratitude and goodwill.”'* Prince Pallava, whom we may 
identify with the Pahlava SuvisTikha, was not a king but merely 
a minister. The Bahur grant, therefore, may be regarded as 
recording a truthful tradition about the earliest members of the 
Pallava dynasty and their migration from Konkan. 

The name Pallava has indeed a remarkable history. The 
word is written as Palhava about 134 A. D. in the Nasik cave 

1 B. Vm, p. 36 ff. 

2 For the extent of Konkan, see Bom, Gaz, vol. I, Inf rod. P' 9. 

3 E Vlir, p. 86, text lines 16—20. 

22 
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inscriptions of the time of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi III. It 
changed into Pahlava about 150 A-D. in the Junagadh inscription 
of Rudradaman, and was almost written like Pallava^ for we 
note that the compound letter hla resembles lla in it. The 
Mayidavolu Prakrit grant, which is the earliest record of the 
Pallavas of Kanci, solves the difficulty in a simple manner. 

Therein the word is written as Palava- 
Paihava and But within a few years after that, the final 
^aUava, thTfmai ^^uskrit form came into existence as Pallava 
Sanskrit form. with double / in the Hirahat^agalli plates. 

This identity of the names Pahlava and 
Pallava and other facts mentioned above show that the ancient 
kings of Kanci may possibly have belonged to the same family 
as Suvis'iikha, the Pahlava. The latter lived about 150 A. D. 
and within a century after that emerged Virakurcavarman, the 
founder of the Pallava dynasty of Kanci. The descendants 
of Suvis'akha must have moved southwards ; one of them was 
probably Cuta-Pallava. 

The descendants of Suvis'akha also were probably known 
as Koiikanikas. This appellation afterwards ceased to be 
remembered as an epithet but came to be regarded as a 
personal or proper name. It is clear, therefore, that Konkan 
was known as Navakhanda. This identification is further 
corroborated by a copper plate inscription of the Silahara king 
Marasirhha of Karad^. The Silahara prince Guhala is described, 
as bJ aztarajya-samuddharam, which Dr. Fleet translated “ the 
supporter of the nine kingdoms. . It seems to 
me the true import of the epithet has not been correctly 
interpreted by Dr. Fleet. The Silaharas were divided into 
three branches, the Silaharas of Karad, North Konkan and 
South Konkan. The last mentioned among them were 

1 /•VIIIi No. 2, plate 1, p. 60. text line 5. According to the chronology of the 
later Satavahanas proposed by me, Pulumavi II reigned between 116 -144 A. D. for 
29 years. The Nasik Cave inscription of Queen Bala S'ri was dated the 19th year of 
Pulumavi II. Thus the date of the Nasik cave inscription would fall about 134 A. D- 

2 Cave Temp* Inset, W. Ind, p. 102, text line 16-36. 

3 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, pp. 644 ff and 403, n. 8, 
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Considered to be the oldest of the three. The Silaharas of Karad, 
were the rulers of Central Konkan, and therefore the Siliihara 
king Guhala was given the epithet Navamjya-sanmddharaiia. 
This title must be taken to mean Navakhaitdamjya-samnddha- 
rana “the uplifter of the kingdom of Navakhanda” or Konkan, 
the middle term khanda having been dropped in ordinary 
speech. It is also probable that Navakhandarajya was 
abbreviated into Navarajya, and that Konkan or Navarajya 
meant the same as Navakhaijda. Otherwise the epithet 
Navamjya-samuddharaiia looks hyperbolical and meaningless. 

We shall now briefly put forward the conclusions 
regarding the origin and the original home of the Pallavas. The 
Pallavas of Kanci were not a tribe, class or clan. They were 
a family of powerful Brahmanas who were probably descended 
from the Pahlava chief Suvis'akha and who rose to political 
power by their military profession and valour. The family 
would appear to have originated from an alliance of a powerful 
Brahman of the Bharadvaja gotra with a Naga 
Conclusion. or Pahlava lady of ranki. The Rayakota 
plates of Skandas'isya speak of a liaison between 
a Naga ntaiden and As'vatthaman^. The Amaravati pillar 
inscription records a romantic union between the celestial 
nymph Madam and As'vatthaman^. It is a well-known fact that 
As'vatthaman, son of Drona, remained a bachelor and never 
married. His romantic union evidently with a Naga maiden 
denotes the peculiar origin of the Pallava family. The 
offspring of that union was Pallava, literally * a sprout *, a term, 
which again distinctly denotes an attempt to perpetuate the 
race by a union with a celebrated Brahmai^ gUfa. The term 
Pallava denotes an offshoot of the main line and not the 
original line itself. The offspring of the Bharadvaja 
As^vatthaman and a Naga maiden took the gdtra of the father 
for himself and thus became a Bharadvaja-Pallava or an 

1 A number of Pahlava families settled in Western India : and a number of 
inscriptions of Pallava chiefs are found in the Kanheti Caves. See CaVc Tefhplc Inscr* 
of Western India* 
i fi. V, p. 49« 

3 S. L I., No. 32, p» 27 verse 6. 
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offshoot {Palldva) of the Bharadvaja gdtra^> That the early 
descendants of the eponymous prince Pallava were Briihmarias 
is distinctly asserted by the Kas'akudi plates^. Virakurca and 
his son Sivaskandavarman and their immediate descendants 
were accordingly Brahmanas, like the Kadambas. 

We shall not be surprised even if some of the remote 
ancestors of the Pallavas of Kanci came from a stock of the 
Pahlavas. On that account alone the Pallavas cannot be 
regarded as foreigners. When foreigners settled down in 
India and accepted the varit-nsfmma-dharma, they became in 
course of time pedigreed members of the Aryan society. 
Instances may be quoted from the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas, from the inscriptions and coins, to prove the fact that 
several foreigners, from the cultured Greeks to the semi- 
barbarian Sakas, Abhiras, Kusanas and the Pahlavas, influenced 
by the charm of the Brahmanical faith, succumbed to it and 
became members of the Brahmanical fold. Thus one of the 
Saka families that ruled in the Northern Deccan in the first 
century A. D , the most prominent members of which were 
Nahapana and his son-in-law Usavadatta (I^isabhadatta) would 
appear to have espoused Brahmanism®. The ♦Brahmana 
dominated Aryan society of the ancient period was indeed 
remarkably elastic and flexible. The sage Paras'ara says in 
the Mahabharata (Sand parvan) : “The status of high-souled 


1 There is an interesting tradition extant in the Andhra country, according to which 
6rahmai[ias who have no gotra or forgotten their gotru or who cannot trace their gotra 
on account of calamities, migration or such other causes are given the Bharadvaja gotra. 
This practice must have been in existence in Dakshinapatha for a very long time, perhaps 
for the last 2,000 years or more- If this tradition has any historical basis in the distant 
and hazy past, it should have been in the confusion of the castes which set in in the first 
century A- D* and which was claimed to have been stopped or prevented by the 
restoration of the vunius’ramadharma and castes by Emperor Gaulamiputra Sri 
S'atakart;ii (E. /. VI II, No. 3 p. GO). It is therefore, probable that the ancestors of 
the Pallavas of Kanci may have been among those who sprang into existence in the first 
century A. D. or probably earlier than that, and admitted into the Brahmapa fold and 
given the Bharadvaja as befitting the noble military profession they carried like the 
illustrious Dropa and As'vatthaman who were themselves Bharadvajas. 

2 S. /. /. Vol. II. p. 342ff. verse 18. 

3 E* I., VIII, p. 78, (85)-88 ; also E. I. VII pp. 57— G2 for the inscriptions of the S'aka 
kings. See also for the Origin of the names of Dinika and Nahapapa, /.A., XLVUI* 
p. 7Bfif. 
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persons that have cleaned their souls through austerities, O king, 
cannot be regarded as affected by their low birth. The sages, 
O monarch, by begetting children hither and thither, conferred 
upon them the status of the Rsi ‘ through the power of their 

own austerities.’ There had sprung only four 

original gotras, O king, namely, Angirasa, Kiis'yapa, Vasistha 
and Bhrgu. But other gotras came into existence, O king, in 
consequence of deeds and austerities, and the good people 
have adopted these appellations. It is thus clear from this 
passage, that though the remote ancestors of the Pallavas of 
Kancl were Pahlavas and foreigners who settled in India, they 
entered the Aryan fold, performed the Srauta rites, became 
Brahmanas and adopted the Bharadvaja gotra. This inference 
is fully corroborated by the tradition recorded in the family 
charters. 

The Pallavas were immigrants from the North or properly 
speaking from Konkan and Anarta in Daksinilpatha. They 
came into South India through Kuntala or Vanavasa. They 
spoke Prakrit and Sanskrit and professed like the Satavahanas 
the Vedic Brahmanism of the North. Before they migrated 
to Vanavasa and settled at Vaijayantipura, they were already 
recognised as full-blooded indigenous Brahmanas like the 
Haritiputra-Manavya Kadambas or the Gautamas, Vasisthas, 
Matharas, Kaundinyas, Kanvayanas and such other pedigreed 
Brahmanas. Their marriage alliance with the Andhrabhj'tyas 
leads unmistakably to this conclusion. 


1 Chapter 296, verses 12-18. 



CHAPTER 11, 


Gemalogy of the Early Pallavas of Kunci, 

The materials for the reconstruction of the genealogy and 
the history of the Early Pallavas are still inadequate. There 
are the inscriptions in Prakrit and Sanskrit languages, which 
do not furnish us with any more information than mere 
enumeration of names, often up to four generations. As they 
do not mention any political events or other synchronisms, it 
becomes extremely difficult and confusing to construct the 
genealogy of the Pallava kings on pure lists of names. 
Nevertheless, contemporaneous records like the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta, the copper-plate grants of some of 
the Kadamba and Western Gafiga kings and religious literature 
of the Jains sometimes furnish a synchronism and help us to 
determine the genealogical succession and to reconstruct the 
political history of the dynasty. 

The inscriptions of the Early Pallavas are mainly divisible 
into two groups, and each group represents an epoch in the 
history of the dynasty. The first group consists of the Prakrit 
charters and represents the early period of the Pallavas. The 
second is the age of Sanskrit grants belonging to the next 
epoch^. 

The earliest Prakrit inscription of the Pallava dynasty is 
on copper-plates and comes from Mayidavolu in Narasaraopeta 
taluk, Guntur ditrict. It refers to a grant made 

Prakrifcharters*** Ytivamahziritja Sivaskandavarman and is 

dated in the reign of his unknown predecessor. 
The grant was issued on the 5th day of the 6th fortnight of 
the summer season in the tenth year of the king, of whom 
Sivaskandavarman was the Yiivamalmruja or heir-apparent^. 
The next record is on the Hiraha^agalli plates, coming from 
Bellary district and belonging to the reign of Sivaskanda- 

1 E. I. VI. p. 84 ; E. I, p. 21. ; Ibid- Vol. VIII, p. 148. 

2 B- /. VI. p. 84 fi. 
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varman. This edict also was issued from the capital Kancipura^. 
But by the date of this grant, Sivaskandavarman was reigning 
asking; he called himself the Dharmamnhunijudhiraja, ‘the 
rightful supreme king of great kings of the Pallava family. 
The grant was made on the fifth day of the 6th fortnight 
of the rainy season in the eighth year, and written by the 
privy councillor {Rahasadhikii) Bhattis'arman, the Bhojaka 
(Lord) of Kolivala. The third Prakrit record of the family 
comes from Gunapadeya in Kandukur taluk, Nellore district 
and is now preserved in the British Museum'^. It is known to 
the epigraphists as the British Museum plates of Cilrudevi, and 
belongs to the time of the Pallava king {Maharaja Sri 
Vijayakhaindavamma) Vijaya-Skandavarman. It is not dated ; 
it contains an order by Carudevi, wife of the heir>apparent 
Yuvamakarnja Sri Vijaya-Buddhavarman and mother of the 
prince Buddhyankura®. Vijaya-Skandavarman mentioned in this 
grant may easily be identified with Sivaskandavarman of the 
preceeding charters, for the terms l^iva and Vijaya were mere 
honorofics and were usually prefixed to the personal names of 
the kings of the early post-Satavahana period. The Prakrit 
inscriptions of the Pallava kings supply four generations of the 
family. 

1. Maharaja Bappasvamin. 

(/lirahadagalli Prakrit Plates ) 

2. Dharmamaharajadhiraja S'iva-Skandavarman or Skandavarman. 

(H irahadagalli and Mayidavolu Plates) 

3. Ytivamaharaja Vijaya-Buddhavarman = Caru'lcvi 

(British Museum Plates) 

I 

4. Buddbyapkura 

(British Museum Plates of Queen Carudevi) 

Closely allied to the Prakrit grants and emerging from the 
Prakrit epoch are three records written in Sanskrit. They are 

1 B. /., I. p. 2. ff. 

2 B- 1; VIII, p. 143{. and plate. 

3 The name ending ahkura of this prince is very interesting. Dr. Hultzsch who 
restores the term writes that ahkura * a sprout ’ is synonymous with Pallava^ which also 
means *a sprout’. E, VIII, p. 144 ) The Pallava kings had a peculiar fancy for this 
name-ending, lot they bore similar surnames as LalitSqkura, Nayahkura, Taruplhkura 
etc. 
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the Darsi fragmentary copper-plate grant of an unknown king, 
the Orhgodu plates of Ma/mraja Vijaya-Skandavarman and the 
UruvapalU copper-plate grant of Yuvamahumja Visnu- 
gopavarman'. These charters are written in archaic alphabet 
which bears a close resemblance to that of the 

Sanskrifchafte‘r^ Prakrit grants. The unknown donor of the 
Darsi fragment appears to be the great-grand- 
son of Maharaja Virkurcavarman, whose laudatory epithets 
agree literally with those epithets that are attributed to 
Siva-Skandavarman and Vijaya-Skandavarman respectively. 
The Darsi fragment gives the epithet sva-ba/mbal-nrjjit-orjjita. 
k^ntra - taponidlidr vidhi-vihita-sarva • maryadasya sthti-sthita 
symnit-atmand Mahumjasya, “ who was very pious, who 
acquired by the power of his arm a mighty treasure of such 
penance as becomes the warrior caste, who ordained all laws 
according to sacred scriptures, who was constant in virtue and 
whose mind was immeasurable,” to Virakurcavarman. These 
epithets are also attributed to later kings ; thus they are given to 
Siva-Skandavarman by his descendants in the Orhgodu grant 
and to Siva-Skandavarman ’s son, Viravarman, in a later day 
record even though he is not referred to with the kingly title'-*. 
This fact coupled with the archaic characters of the Darsi 
fragment clearly indicates that Virakurcavarman may have been 
the ancestor, possibly the predecessor of Siva-Skandavarman, 
the donor of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli plates. This 
supposition is confirmed by the occurrence of Virak'urca’s name 
in the beginning of the historical pedigrees of the Pallava 
charters of the later period, and also above the name of 
Skandas'isya who may be identified with Sivaskandavarman®. 
It is therefore probable that Virakurcavarman of the Darsi 
grant was the same as Virakurcavarman of the Velurpillayam 
plates, and accordingly the predecessor or possibly the father 
of Siva-Skandavarman or Skandavarman. The unknown donor 

1 Darsi (E. /., I. pp. 397-98) ; OmgOdu (E /. XV., pp. 249 f!) Uruvapalli (/nd* Ant% 
V. p. 60 ff. 

2 fi. VIII, p. 169 ff. 

3 Vayalur Pillar inscription of Hajasimha (E> XVlIl, p. 145) Pattamangalam graqt 
(E. XVIII, p. 115.) Kas'akudi Plates of Naodivarman 11. (S /. II. p. 342) 
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of the Darsi fragment, therefore, may have been a descendant 
of Skandavarman of the British Museum grant and possibly 
prince Buddhyankura. The Darsi fragment was issued from 
the provincial capital Dasanapura. It is unfortunate that the 
names of the donor, his father and grandfather are lost to us. 

The Oihgodu plates of Vijaya Skandavarman, which were 
issued from the capital, Kfinclpura, give four generations of the 
Pallava family, including that of the donor. They are : — 

Maharaja Kumaravis^iu 
Maharaja Sri Skandavarman 

I 

Vtravarman. 

I 

Maharaja Sri Vijaya Skandavarman (donor) 

The first king, Kumilravisnu, is mentioned as the offerer of 
the As'vamedha rite. The title Asfvam&dhayuji seems to be a 
special attribute acquired by the king who had subdued all kings 
and thereby attained to the dignity of a universal monarch. 
The first Pallava king who is known to us so far as the offerer of 
As'vamedha is Sivaskandavarman of the Hirahadagalli Prakrit 
plates ; and now Kumaravis^u is also mentioned as the offerer 
of that celebrated rite. The second king, Skandavarman, is 
stated to have acquired a kingdom by subduing several 
kings by his valour, {sva-viryyadhigata-rujasya) and described 
nlsahci - prabhu - mantra - siaklhampanna^ya as “ having been 
endowed with the three kingly qualities. ” Then his son 
Viravarman is described as “ one who had acquired celebrity 
on account of victories gained in many battles, and who 
had subdued the circle of kings. ” His son is Vijaya Skanda- 
varman, the donor. The edict is dated the 13th day of the 
3rd fortnight of the hemanta season, in the 33rd year of his 
victorious reign. 

We are now confronted with two problems; firstly, the 
identity of Virakurcavarman of the Darsi fragment and secondly, 
the relationship between the kings of the Prakrit charters and 
those mentioned in the Othgodu grant of Vijaya Skandavarman. 
I'he inscriptions of the later Pallavas of the seventh century 
23 
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Virakurcavarman : 
same as Kumara- 
visnu and Maha- 
raja Bappasvamin. 


and onwards seem to enable us to establish the identity and 
relationship. The most important of this group 
are the Vayalur Pillar inscription of Narasirhha- 
varman II, surnamed Rajasiriiha who flourished 
towards the close of the eighth century,^ and 
the Velurpalayam copper-plate grant of Vijaya- 
Nandivarman III, of the ninth century. The Vayalur inscription 
is interesting because of the genealogical list recorded in it. It 
begins with an account of the mythological origin of the 
Pallavas and traces their genealogy from Visnu down to the 
eponymous prince Pallava through Angiras, Brhaspati, Samyu, 
Bharadvaja, Drona and As'vatthaman. Then it records the 
names of kings who seem to possess a semblance of historicity 
but about whom there is no reference in any of the other 
inscriptions of the family. The first of them was As'okavarman •, 
in his family were born Harigupta, Bhiltadatta, Suryavarman, 
Visnugopa, Vimala, Konkani, Kalabharta and Cutapallava in 
succession •, and Ctitapallava's son was Virakurca. Of As'oka- 
varman and his descendants very little is known save their 
names. The first historical figure, therefore, seems to be 
Vlraknrca, The Velurpalayam copper-plate inscription states 
that Virakurca was the first prince who acquired sovereignty. 


According to the Prakrit inscriptions, it also appears that 
Sivaskandavarman was not the first king of the Pallava dynasty. 
There is his unknown predecessor called Mahnrnja Bappasvamin 
in the Hirahadagalli plates. The name Bappasvamin is a 
compound of two terms bappa and smmin and seems to be an 
honorific title given on account of deep veneration for his father 
the king, by Sivaskandavarman. It does not appear, to be 
a proper or personal name. Bappa means ‘ father * and the 
term svumin, which occurs often in the names of the 
Mahaksatrapas of Ujjaini and the Iksvakus of Vijayapurl, 
denotes a ‘ king*. It will be remembered that the Hirahadagalli 
grant does not give the pedigree of the donor ; it merely refers 
to the former gift made by the Great King, Bappasvamin, 
meaning ‘the venerable father who is the king.’ This seems to 


IE./. XVIII, pp. 146-162.; Annual Report S. /. E. ISOS-IO, Part II. pp. 77ff- 
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indicate that though Sivaskandavarman’s father’s name was 
too well known in the realm, the people referred to him in 
great veneration merely as Malmmja Bappasvilmin. His 
real or personal name must have been therefore not Bappavamin 
but something else, and possibly Kumaravisnu. According 
to the Omgodu plates, the first king of the Pallava dynasty 
was not either Skandavarman or Virakurca but Kumaravisnu. 
As Sivaskandavarman of the Prakrit charters seems to be 
identical with Skandavarman of the Orhgodu plates, Virakurca- 
varman of the Darsi fragment, whose identity with Virakurca of 
the Vayalur and Velurpalayam inscriptions seems to be fairly 
certain, may possibly have been identical with Kumaravisnu of 
the Oriigodu grant and Bappasvamin of the Hirahadagalli 
plates, and therefore, presumably the first king or founder of 
the Pallava dynasty of Kanci. This view is based upon the 
.assumption, stated above, that the name Virakurca sounds 
like an epithet rather than a personal or proper name. The 
name Vira, it may be noticed, appears also in the third 
generation of the family in the name of Viravarman, son of 
Skandavarman and father of Vijaya Skandavarman. As the 
custom of naming a child after its grandfather had also obtained 
in the Pallava dynasty, Vlra or Virakurca might be in all 
probability the grandfather of Vlrav,arman and, therefore, father 
of Skandavarman. Accordingly, Virakurca seems to be the 
epithet or title of Kumaravisnu. Two of the three Prakrit 
grants give the name Sivaskandavarman to the second king, 
while the third calls him Vijaya skandavarman. It is obvious 
that all of them refer to one and the same king. The honorifics, 
Siva and Vijaya, seem to be mere prefixes to names employed 
to distinguish one king from another of the same name. 
Thus it appears, from a consideration of the pedigrees given in 
the British Museum and Orhgodu plates, that Sivaskanda- 
varman had two sons, Yuvamahumja Vijaya Buddhavarman 
and Viravarman, and that the former was possibly the elder one. 
Accordingly, we obtain the following pedigree:-— 
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Kumaravisi^u, the Virakurca ; or Bappasvamin* 

I 

Vijaya or Siva Skandavarman. 


Ynvamaharaja Vijaya Buddhavarman 
Q. Carudcvi- 

Buddhyankura. 

(Probable donor of the Darsi fragment) 


Viravarman. 

I 

Vijaya Skandavarman. 
(Donor of Omgodu grant) 


Thus the Prakrit charters, the Darsi plate and the Omgodu 
grant have altogether yielded so far two branches and four 
generations of the Pallava dynasty. The two last mentioned also 
supply the connection between the kings of the Prakrit inscrip- 
tions and those of the Sanskrit copper-plate grants. 

The next earliest record of the family which seems to 
take us further down to two more generations is the Uruvupalli 
copper-plate grant of Yuvamakdvaja Visnugopavarman, dated 
from the city of Palakkada during the eleventh year of the 
reign of Mahuruja Sirhhavarman.t It also gives, like the Omgodu 
grant, four generations of the family, including that of the donor : 
Skandavarman, his son Viravarman, his son Skandavarman II, 
then his son Maharuja Simhavarman, and afterwards without 
specifying the relationship, Yuvamahanija Visnugopavarman. 
Skandavarman II of this pedigree seems to be evidently identical 
with Skandavarman I, or Vijaya Skandavarman of the Orhgbdu 
grant. Though the relationship between Yuvamahnraja Visnu- 
gopavarman, the heir-apparent and king Simhavarman is not 
specified, it will be seen from the records of the next following 
generation, that they appear to be sons of Skandavarman II 
and, therefore, brothers.^ The Uruvapalli copper-plate grant 
may be assigned, on palaeographical grounds to the early part 
of the fourth century A. D. 

Now come four copper-plate grants, that belong to the 
next generation after Yiivamalmraja Visnugopavarman and 
Simhavarman. They are dated in the reign of Dharmamahurdja 
Simhavarman. They are, in their chronological order>the 


1 Ind* Ant % V> p. 50f ; Referred to in E* XV, p. 252. 

2 Ind, Ant,, V. p. 159. This conclusion isjdrawn by Dr* Fleet ; it is reasonable and 
probably the relationship is true. < 
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Orfigodu plates (II set) dated the 4th year,^^ the Pikira grant of 
the 5th year,'-* the Mahgadur plates of the eighth year,'"’ and 
lastly the Vilavetti grant of the tenth year.'* The genealogy of 
the donor’s family obtained from these records is as follows : 
Viravarman, ‘ the sole hero on earth/ his son Skandavarman, 
his son Yuvamahuruja Visnugopavarman, and his son Dharma- 
mahumja Siriihavarman, the donor. 

Next comes the Cura, copper-plaie grant of Mahnruja 
Vijaya Visnugopavarman which comes from the Guntur district.® 
It seems to add one more generation to the pedigree already 
known to us. The donor’s geneaology is as follows : 

Kandavarnian (Skandavarman) 

Visnugopavarman I 

I 

Siriihavarman II 

I 

Vijaya Visijugopavarman II (the donor.) 

The first three names of this genealogy clearly 
correspond to the pedigree given in the Orhgodu (11 set), 
Pikira, Mangadur and Vi.lavetti grants considered above. But 
against this view, however, is the discrepancy in the Uruvupalli 
grant which mentions Visnugopavarman (I) with the epithet 
Yuvamahuraja and not as Mahmuja as in the Cura plates. This 
seeming discrepancy can be explained. The characters of the 
Cura plates appear to be comparatively later than those of the 
Uruvupalli, Omgbdu (II set), Pikira and Mangadur plates. And 
the record may have been possibly a copy of an earlier record. 
Moreover it is possible to suppose that Yuvamahuraja Visnu- 
gopavarman succeeded his elder brother on the throne and that 
Siihhavarman died without leaving any sons to succeed him. It 
is also likely that Visnugopavarman was well known by the former 
appellation Yuvamahuraja and that even after he became 

1 E. XV. p. 268f. 

2 E, /., vni, p. 169£. 

3 Ind. Ant., V. p. 166f. 

4 Anl. Rep, S. I. E. for 1933-34, No. 1 of App. A 

6 C. P. No. 1913-14; Ant. Rep. S. 1. E- 1914, p. 82. 
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king, he was referred to and remembered by the people, only as 
Ynvamahnmja Visnugopavarman. It is also reasonable to assume 
that he was for a long time associated with his brother in the 
administration of the kingdom as his heir-apparent* 

Incidentally, the Allahabad pillar inscription of the emperor 
Samudragupta furnishes us with the names of two contemporary 
Pallava princes, Kanc&yika Visitugopa^ ‘Visnugopa, king of 
Kanci’, and Palakk-Ograsena ‘Ugrasena, lord of Palakka or 
Palakkada.^ The Southern expedition of Samudragupta seems 
to have taken place between 340 and 350 A. D. Dr. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil who follows Harisena, the composer of the Allahabad 
inscription, places the invasion of the South in 340 A, 
Vincent A. Smith assigns it to 350 A. D.®, and Dr. Jayaswal 
thinks that the expedition may have taken place about 345-46 
A. D.^ The last mentioned date agrees admirably with the 
chronology of the emperor’s reign as well as with the course of 
events in VeAgi and Kanci in the South. Visnugopa of 
KaHcl, the contemporary of Samudragupta, appears to be, 
beyond doubt, the earlier prince of that name in the Pallava 
family and, therefore, the donor of the Uruvupalli grant. The 
characters of this charter are decidedly more acrhaic than those 
of the Cura plates, and, as stated above, belong to the first half 
of the fourth century A. D. The above identification therefore 
enables us to fix definitely the date of Yuvatnahumja Visriugopa 
or Visnugopavarman I. Both the Uruvupalli charter and the 
Cura plates show that though Kancipura was the seat of the 
reigning monarch, the seat of the Pallava viceroy in 
the southern Andhra country was Palakka or Palotkata- 
The city Vijaya Palotkata seems to be identical with 
Palakkada of the Uruvapalli or Palakka of the Allahabad 
inscription. Ugrasena, lord of Palakka, a contemporary of 
Samudragupta, does not appear therefore, to belong to a 

1 C. I. Vol. III. No. 1. 

3 Ancient History of the Dcccan, p. 70. 

8 Early History of India, (4th edn.) p. 301« 

4 History of India, 150 A* D. to 350 A. D., p. 139. 
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separate dynasty or kingdom as Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil* and 
other scholars assume, but to the same Pallava dynasty of. 
Kaflci. Ugrasena may have been the heir-apparent of Visnu- 
gopavarman I and probably his eldest son. It is possible that 
Harisena did not know the relationship between Visnugopa and 
Ugrasena and thus treated them as kings of two different 
kingdoms or dynasties. Ugrasena’s name, however, does not 
appear in the pedigrees of the copper-plate charters so far 
discovered. But on that account he cannot be regarded as not 
belonging to the Pallava dynasty or as not having reigned 
at Kanci at all. The Amaravati pillar inscription mentions a 
certain Ugravarman in the pedigree or list of the Pallava kings 
recorded in it. Ugravarman may be supposed to be identical 
with Ugrasena. 

The followinsr then is the order of succession of the 
Pallavas according to the copper-plate charters considered 
above. 

1. Kumaravis^u I, surnamed Virakurca and Rappasvamin. 

{As»vantSdhayajin) 

2. DharmatnahCirQjadhirCija Siva Skandavarman. (I) 

{Agnistomat VajapSya and As'vamSdhayctjin) 


3. Vijaya Buddhavarman I Viravarman. 

= Queen Carudcvi. | 

I 6> Vijaya Skandavarman ^11) 

4. Buddhyankura I 

f ■ I 

6. Simhavarman I. 7. Ynvamaharaja 

VispugOpavarman (I) 

I " I 

8. Ugrasena or Ugravarman. 9. Dharmamahctraja 

Simhavarman II. 

I 

Vijaya Vispugopavarman II. 

There remain now two more records to be considered 
The Cendaluru plates of Kumaravisrm IP and the Udayendiram 

1 Anoieni History of the Deecan, pp. 68-69- 
3 H.I., VIII, p. 388 5. 
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plates of Nandivarman.^ These two charters were issued from 
the Imperial city Kiificipura, but obviously after a long lapse of 
time, roughly a hundred years, from the date of the original 
Cura record. The Cendaluru plates are 
The list of kings written in characters which may be assigned 
copper-plate grant Sixth century A. D-, for they are iindoub- 

tedly more modern than the alphabet of the 
Pikira grant.^ I'he Cendaluru charter gives the following 
pedigree 

Skandavarman. 

I 

Kumaravisnu 1 

Buddhavarman. 

I 

Kumaravisnu 11 (donor) 

There is a good deal of confusion in the writings of our 
earlier scholars about the place of the pedigree given above. 
The causes for the confusion seem to be twofold : firstly, the 
appearance of the name of Skandavarman above that of 
Kumaravisnu I and, secondly, the utter disregard of the probable 
age of the record which may be fixed on 
confnsion about palaeographical grounds and the course of 

writinrs'^TearS political events of the period to which it may 
writers. be assigned. Accordingly, all those who have 

attempted so far to reconstruct the history and 
genealogy of the early Pallava kings have been greatly 
embarassed in their task of identification of the above-mentioned 
four kings and fixing their proper place in the genealogy of the 
Early Pallavas. Most of the theories advanced and suppositions 
made in this task, are more or less arbitrary. Consequently 
the Pallava genealogy has become utterly confused 

1 E. /-. Ill, p. 142f. and Ind. Ant. VIII. p. 167f. 

2 Dr. Hulzsch is also of the same opinion* lie writes : « ** The alphabet of the 
Cendaluru plates is more archaic than those of the Kuram and Kas'akudi plates but 

^resembles those of the Uruvupalli, Mahgadur and Flkira grants, from which it differs 
chiefly in the omission of the horizontal strokes on the top of the letters. But a point which 
stamps it more modern is the fact that r and k and subscribed u consist of two vertical lines 
of nearly equal length, while in the Pikira M^gadur and Uruvupalli grants the left line is 
still considerably shorter*" /*, VIII, p* 234. 
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utterly confused in their hands. Dr. Krishnswami Aiyengar for 
instance makes Kumaravispu I a younger brother of Yuvamaha- 
ruja Visnugopa and incidentally also of Siihhavarman 1 of the 
Uruvupalli grant.^ The same scheme has also been adopted 
by Mr. Gopalan, and accordingly the following is their 
arrangement:- 


Skandas'isya or Vijaya Skandavarman II, 
{the donor of the Onigodu grant*) 

1 

Siihhavarman 1. 

Skandavarman II 

I 

Nandivarman L 
(Vdaycndiram plates ) 


Y H va mah a Visn ugo pa var man 
Simhavarman II 

(Pikirat Mahgadur^ II Onigodu) 

I 

Vijaya Visniigopavarman IL 
(Cura plates*) 


Kumaravisnu L 

I 


Buddhavarman 


Kumaravisnu II. 
(Ccndaliiru plates) 


In the above scheme both the scholars have obviously 
overlooked the order of chronological succession. It is indeed 
curious how both of them could have overlooked the glaring 
difficulty that presents itself in providing for three sets of 
contemporaneous kings with simultaneous or synchronomous 
reigns in the above arrangement. Both the learned Professor 
and Mr. Gopalan have no doubt arranged the three branches 
in an arbitrary manner, passing from one branch or list to another 
and choosing kings in succession in no particular chronological 
order. Their arrangement is utterly untenable. 

Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil proceeds in another way. He argues 
that it is not improbable that the Pallavas divided themselves 
into two dynasties, one reigning in the Tamil and the other in 
the Andhra country.^ There is no warranty for this presumption. 
Dr, Jouveau-Dubreuil does not explain why the later kings from 

1 Journal of Indian History, II, p% 143. 

2 History of the Pallavas of KaYicit p. 169, 

3 The Pallavas, p. 17. 
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the time of Vijaya Skandavarman II or more properly from the 
time of the unknown donor of the Darsi fragment divided their 
kingdom and adopted a different course of administration. 
He does not also state who those kings were that reigned 
exclusively in the Tamil country. Even if the theory of the 
division of the kingdom is to be accepted, there is no explanation 
for the circumstance that none of the Sanskrit 
charters were dated from any single place in 

Dubreuil’s scheme, . , , ... . . ... 

Andhradesa but either from a victorious military 
camp or a provincial city of the Southern Andhra country. 
And again, there is no explanation in his theory as to the reason 
why the Vayalur Pillar inscription, whose definite purpose was 
to describe the ancestry of king Narasimhavarman 11, surnamed 
Rnjasimha, who, according to him, was of the Palakkada branch, 
should go out of the way to include the names of the collateral 
branch of Kanci, which was altogether unconnected with it. It 
is, therefore, difficult to follow Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s theory of 
two separate dynasties reigning simultaneously, one in southern 
Andhradesa and the other in the South and To^daimandalam.i 
The dating of some of the Sanskrit charters from places like 
Dasanapura, Menmatura, Palokata, Tambrapa and some times 
from the victorious camp {Vijaya’skandhuv^ra) does not denote 
implicitly that the donors of those charters were not kings of 
Kanci. The causes for the dating of their grants from camps and 
provincial towns must be looked for elsewhere. Dr. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil did not apparently turn his attention to examine this 
aspect of the problem. He simply advanced the theory of division 
into two dynasties in order that it might suit his arrangement of 
the PallavR genealogy. Accordingly, he put forward the 
following chronology : — ^ 


1 See H. Krishna Sastri’s Remarks in E* /., XVIII, p. 146-47. 
^ Aneient History of the Deccan, p- 68, 
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is? 


* Ba|)pa>deva ’ (225—260 A. D.) 

Skandavarman (250 — 275 A. D.) 
Buddhavarman (276 — 300 A. D.) 
Buddhyankura (300—325 A. D.) 
Vispugopa (325 — 360 A. D-) 

Skandavarman (350—375 A. D.) 
Kumaravispu I (376—400 A. D ) 


Buddhavarman (40 J— 426 A. D-) Skandavarman 

I I 

Kumaravispu II (425—450 A. D.) Viravarman 

Skandavarman 
I (450—476 A- D. 


Sithhavarman (476— 600 A. D.) Yuvamaharaja 

etc. etc. 

This arrangement is open to serious criticism. In this 
scheme Dr. Jouveau- Dubreuil not only places a Skandavarman 
above Kumaravisnu I, but makes another the son of Vis^iugopa 
and grandson of Buddhyankura. This is simply arbitrary. 
Palaeographically, the alphabet of the Cendaluru plates is more 
modern than that of the Uruvupalli, Pikira, Manga^ur, Vijavetfi 
and even of the Cura plates.' To get over this obvious difficulty, 
Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil assumes arbitrarily that the Cendaluru 
plates might be a copy of an earlier record.^ This assumption, 
no doubt, admirably suits his purpose but he does not give any 
reasons why the Cendaluru plates should be regarded as a copy 
of an earlier charter. Dr. K. R. Subrahmaniam identifies the 
Skandavarman of the Cendaldru plates with the iiVst Skanda* 
varman of the Omgo^u plates (II set),® He then gives the 
following scheme ; — 

1 Dr. Hultzsch in B. /., VIII, p- 234. 

3 The Pallavms% p. 17. 

3 Buddhist Remains in Andhra and History of Andhra^ 326«-610 A. D», p. 101. 
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KumSravi^pu I (As^vamSdhayajin.) 


son 

S'ivaskandavarman : (acquired a kingdom*) 


1 

son 

Kumaravi^Ou H 

(captured Kanci) 

Duddhavarman 
{defeated th^ Cd/as*) 


1 

son 

Viravarman 
(a great victor) 

Skandavarman 
(the hero o/ 100 battles.) 

son 

1 


1 

Kumaravisiim III 

son 


son 


Simhavarman ac. 435 

1 

son 

Skandavarman 

1 

son 

Nandi varman 
etc. 

Yuvamaharaja 

VisrmgOpa* 

son 

Simhavarman 

1 

son 

Visi^ugopa. 


In the above scheme the obstacle of palaeography in 
Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s theory is sought to be avoided, but the 
learned Professor had to place three kings of the name of 
Kumaravisriu, all before the fourth century A. D. He himself 
admits the flaw in advancing the above scheme and states, that 
in fact, the relation between the early Pallavas, viz. Sivaskanda* 
varman, Buddhavarman and Vis^iugopa and the later Pallavas, 
viz. Skandavarman, Kumaravisnu and others is not obvious, 
though it is undoubted that the later Pallavas (of the Sanskrit 
charters) were lineally descended from the Early Pallavas of the 
Prakrit charters. ^ As the Doctor simply follows the arrangement 
of Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, the above scheme, too, has the same 
defects as that of the French savant. Both palaeographically 
and chronologically the above arrangement is defective and 
perforce must be rejected. 

The Rev. H. Heras has his own scheme of the Pallava 
genealogy .3 According to him, the Vayalur inscription which 
Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil tries to credit with the greatest historical 
importance, is of the least importance, as it contains many 

1 Ibid. p. lOa. 

2 The'PallavaXieneaJbgyrp*^*' ' ‘ ' " “ • ■ *' 
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repetitions. He believes that every one of the Pallava kings 
from As'vatthaman and Drdna down to the last king of the line 
had a synonym for his personal name. Prof. Heras is not the 
first writer who proceeds on this assumption. He follows the 
views of the earlier writers like Dr. E. Hultzsch 

Prof. Herasand gjjj V. Venkayya and enlarges upon them.* 
his scheme. , 

out Without any reference to the chronolgy of 
the Early Dynasties that reigned immediately after the fall 
of the Imperial Andhras and before the rise of the Pallavas, and 
with a belief that all that the Vellirpillayam plates record about 
the early names is literally true, Prof. Heras proceeds on the 
hypothesis that every one of the early kings had a synonym for 
his name. Thus, Kalabhartr was Bappa, Cutapallava was Drona, 
and Virakurca was As'vatthaman and so forth ^ This apriori 
idea cannot be accepted. This erroneous and baseless 
idea has led Prof. Heras to numerous untenable conclusions 
about the Early Pallavas and, even to the confusion of 
their names and dates. The Veliirpalayam plates seem to 
possess for him the best pedigree and perhaps in the most 
accurate order, giving fuller information than any other 
epigraph. The Kas'akudi plates come only second. He, therefore, 
implicitly accepts the order of kings given in the Velurpalayam 
charter from Kalabharta to Buddhavarman. The following is 
his arrangement : — 

1 In reconstructing the Pallava pedigree we must get over the idea that the names of 
the early kings might be synonymous for other names found in the Sanskrit charters* 
For this reason we have to reject the remarks of the earlier writers like Dr. Hultzsch and 
V, Venkayya as thoroughly untenable. For instance the remark made by Dr. Hultzsch 
that As'okavarman can scarcely be a historical person but appears to be a modification 
of the ancient Maurya king As'oka, is a mere conjecture without any basis. (See. S- /. /., 
II, p. 342ff.) Similarly, Krishna Sastri’s suggestion that Kalabhartr is a possible synonym 
of Kanagopa who is mentioned in the Kas'akudi plates in the group of kings that ruled 
after As'okavarman is one that has to be rejected. Such identifications of the 
earlier princes on the assumption that they were real historical personages have to fail 
obviously for the reason that they were made at a time when the chronology of the 
Harly Kings was not properly studied. It is now settled that names of the early kings 
that preceded 'Kalabharlt are merely legendary ones and so have no historicity about 
them. 

2 The Pallava Genealogy % Chart No. 3. 
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1. Kalabharir or Kalabbarta 

I 

2. Cutapallava 

3. Virakurca 

I 

4. Skandas'isya 

I 

5. Kumaravispu I. 

6. Buddhavarman 

I 

7. Viravarman 

I 

8. Skandavarman II. 


10. Vispugapavarman 

I 

13. Simhavarman II* 

14. Simhavispu 

I 

15* Mahcndravarman 
(and so on.) 

In this scheme the chronological order has been completely 
set at naught. It is difficult to accept the theory of Prof. 
Heras namely, that the kings mentioned in Velurpalayam record, 
from Kalabharta to Mahgndravarman I were related to one 
another as father and son.^ The Jesuit Professor has obviously 
missed the important fact about the Velurpalayam record. The 
inscription seems to mention only the great and celebrated 
kings of the family who had one or more memorable exploits 
to their credit and not mention their names in the relationship 
of father and son from the eponymous prince Pallava to 
Mahgndravarman L It is therefore very interesting to note 
that all the kings, commencing from Virakurca down to Siihha- 
visQU, are mentioned with one great memorable event or exploit 
connected with their names. As pointed out above, Kalabharta 
or KMabhartf, too, like Cutapallava seems to represent an 
epithet and not a personal name. Kalabharta, may therefore 
have been the title of the prince whose personal name has been 


0. Simhavarman 1* 

I 

11. Skandavarman III 

1 

12. Nandavarman I. 


1 The Pallava Genealogy » Chart No. 2. 
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lost to US. Curiously enough the Vglurpalayam plates do not 
record any historical event connected with their names. 

The following is the order of kings according to that 
inscription : — i 

nharadvaja-^<3/ra. 

Pallava. 

I 

As'okavarman. 

IK 

Kalabhartu. 

I 

Cutapallava. 

1* Virakurca. 

i 

2. Skandas'isya, 

m 

3. Kumiiravisnu^ 

4. Buddhavarman* 

1 

VistiugOpa. 

* 

♦ 

6. Nandivannan. 

0. Simhavarman* 

I 

7* Simhavisnu* 

I ■ 

5. MahSndravarman • 

I , 

9. Narasiihhavarman I 
1 S. I. II, Pan V. pp. 501-17, verses 5—11. 

«r: ii % 

fS^[5rt re «i: « « 

II a 

rniNr^?r JilNwl • 
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Curiously enough the Vclurpalayam plates do not record 
any historical events connected with the first two kings As'oka- 
varman and Kalabhartil. The first prince about whom a 
historical event is recorded is Virakurca ; and the record states : 
Virakurca married the daughter of the Chief of the Serpents 
(i, e , Naga king) and quickly seized the kingdom with all the 
insignia of royalty. The second king, Skandas'isya, seized 
the ghatikd of the twice-born Brfihmanas from king Satyasena. 
Then third king Kumnravisnu captured Kancipura and won 
victories in several battles. The fourth king, Buddhavarman, was 
like submarine fire to the ocean-like army of the Cojas. The 
fifth king, Nandivarman, caused a powerful venomous snake 
(^Dfstivisa) dance by the favour of Pinakapani, i. c. Siva. The 
sixth king, Sirhhavarman, washed off the pride of his enemies. 
The seventh king, Sirhhavisnu, quickly seized the country 
of the Colas made fertile by the Cauveri ; and lastly Mahendra- 
varman’s son planted a pillar of victory in the city of Vatapi, 
This manner of describing some of the ancestors of the Siihha- 
visriu line, must have some significance which our scholars have 
not considered. The record mentions a few kings in succession 
and does not always specify the relationship between them. 
It does not seem that every one of them is related to his 
predecessor as his son. The inscription mentions the names of 
certain renowned kings of the Pallava dynasty, apparently with 
some object. It will be noticed that the record does not leave 
out even Visriugopa, though the great event connected with his 
reign, namely, that of successfully resisting the expedition of 
Samudragupta is omitted. Thus the genealogy proposed by 
the Jesuit scholar does not seem to be correct. 

The pedigree of the Oendaluru plates is evidently the cause 
of all the confusion. The names of the kings mentioned in this 
charter differ from the lists given in the Uruvupalli grant on the 

‘qiosrf^Tf: « i » 
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Criticism of the 
early writers. 


one hand and the Pikira, Mahgadur, Cura and Vilavetti on the 
other. There seems to be no lineal connection whatsoever 
between the two sets of kings. The name Skandavarman 
occurs both in the earlier records as well as in the Cendaluru 
plates which have been assigned to the sixth century. But 
Kumaravisnu I, Buddhavarman and Kumara- 
visnu II, who were the direct lineal descendants 
of Skandavarman according to the Cendaluru 
list, are not known to the four earlier charters mentioned 
above. Nor do their names appear in the pedigree of the Kas'a- 
kudi plates which begin with Simhavisnu. In these circum- 
stances our only guide, to determine the place of the pedigree 
of the Cendaluru plates, is the palaeography of its alphabet. 
The characters of the Cendaluru plates are decidedly 
modern and later than those of the Othgodu (II set), Pikira, 
Mahgadur, Vilavetti and even Cura grants ; there is no 
justification, therefore, for assuming that the Cendaluru plates 
are a copy of an earlier record. The inscription also does not 
read like that. It gives altogether a new genealogical 
succession. The kings mentioned in that charter have, therefore, 
to be assigned to some time in the sixth century. And the 
connection between the kings of the Cura plates and the 
Cendaluru grant has to be ascertained with the help of other 
materials. 

The Cendaluru plates are dated from Kanclpura in the 
second year of Kumaravisnu II. Here seems to be the clue for 
determining the date of the grant and the place of its dynastic 
list in the scheme of succession and chronology in the Pallava 
family. The father of Kumaravisnu II is Buddhavarman. The 
Velurpalayam plates refer to a certain Buddhavarman who is 
called the ‘ submarine fire to the ocean-like army of the Colas ’ 
and to his ancestor Kumaravisnu I “ who captured Kailcipura 
and was victorious in several battles like Jisnu.’* These two 
kings must be deemed to be different from and certainly later 
than Kumaravisnu, the ancestor of Vijaya Skandavarman of the 
Oihgodu charter (I) and Yuvamahnruja Vijaya Buddhavarman of 
the Prakrit grant of Queen Carudevi. Accordingly, it would 
appear that a Kumaravisnu of a later date conquered back the 
25 
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herdltary capital KaScipura which was captured by the Cojas in 
the reign or reigns of his predecessors. It is indeed a notable 
event in the history of the Pallavas and a great exploit of 
Kumaravisnu. The later kings of Simhavis^u’s line remembered 
it distinctly and were proud of that achievement ; but they were 
not quite definite about the date of the event. That Kumara- 
visnu conquered back Kaflcipura from the C5las is also suggested 
by the epithet Cdla-sainynrnnva badabagnih, attached to the name 
of his son and successor Buddhavarman. Both the events 
are narrated in one and the same verse.^ The inference, there- 
fore, is irresistible. The names of Kumaravisnu 11 and his son 
Buddhavarman 11 fit in without any difficulty in the order of 
succession in the Pallava -genealogy. As already stated, the 
OSnduluru plates are written in the characters of the sixth 
century, and as such, the kings mentioned in this grant have to 
be assigned to the sixth century. 

Before the place of the Cenduluru list of kings is determined 
it is necessary to consider the pedigree recorded in the 
Udayendiram plates of Nandivarman. The alphabet of this 
record is clearly later than that of the Uruvupalli and other 
Sanskrit charters of Sirhhavarman 11. Palaeographically, the 
alphabet belongs to the same period as the Cenduluru plates, if 
not even to an earlier date. The Udayendiram plates furnish 
the following list of four kings : — Skandavarman I, his son 
Siihhavarman, his son Skandavarman II and his son Nandi- 
varman the donor. There is a Skandavarman at the top of the 
pedigree in both the Cenduluru and Udayendiram lists but 
thereafter the two lists differ. The connection between the 
Udaygndiram and the Cendaluru lists on the one hand, and the 
connection between these two lists and Vijaya Vispugopa- 
varman II, the last king of the early Sanskrit charters on the 
other, have to be determined. The pedigrees of the Cendaluru 
record and the Udaygndiram plates will be considered in a later 
section, and their places will be determined in the discussion of 
the political history of the Pallavas, 


1 See nip. 191 ante verse 8* 
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Early Pallava Kings of Prakrit Charters. 

We shall now proceed to trace the Pre-Pallava history of 
the South and the history of the Pallavas of KaHci, from the 
earliest times. There are, however, no materials for the study 
of the Pre-Pallava history of Kancipura and Tondaimandalam. 
Kancipura, which is one of the seven holy cities of India 
(Bharatavarsa), is believed to have had a history much anterior 
the beginning of the Christian era. Except the accounts of 
doubtful authenticity left by the Chinese Pilgrim, Yuvan Chwang, 
of the antiquity, importance and the visit of the Buddha in the 
fifth century B. C. and the building of several 
Ksacipura may stupas by the Maurya Emperor As'oka, and 
the Pallavas. references to it m Kathmantsdgava and other 
works there is no definite, conclusive and 
reliable testimony upon which the existence of Kaficipura 
during the Pre-Pallava period may be established. Kancipura 
may have existed even long before the Pallavas made it their 
capital. It is said to have been in existence in the time of 
Karikala Cola, whom the Tamil Sangam assigns to the 
beginning of the Christian era. But those scholars that advance 
the theory of the Cola rule in the South prior to the advent of 
the Pallavas do not bring forward any numismatic or epigraphic 
evidence in support of their contention. Their assumption is 
based upon the ancient Tamil Sangam literature, the antiquity of 
which is still doubtful. It is possible to assume that the antiquity 
of ancient Tamil literature has been exaggerated by its 
partisans. Karikala often looms large in ancient Tamil 
literature; if Karikala’s conflict with the Pallava monarch, 
Trilocana, is a historical fact then it has to be assigned to some- 
time in the last quarter of the fifth century A. D. and certainly 
not earlier.! The Colas, therefore, do not seem to be any where 
in the South before the advent of the Pallavas. There are no 
inscriptions to suggest even the contemporaneity of the Co}as 


1 4. S. /. 1 1906-07, The Pallavas. 
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and Karikala Cola with the early Pallava kings of the Prakrit 
charters. The earliest Cola inscriptions range from the seventh 
century onwards, and are to be found only in the districts of 
Cuddapah and Kurnool of the Southern Andhra country. The 
supposed Cola rule in the South before the Pallavas had 
established themselves in Tondaimandalam and the region of 
the lower Cauveri cannot be accepted as a historical fact. There 
is no reliable evidence in support of it. Consequently the Pre- 
Pallava History of Tondaimandalam must be regarded as having 
been lost in obscurity. On the other hand it appears that Vlra- 
kurcavarman founded the city of Kanci and made it his capital. 
Kaficlpura, meaning ‘ the city, which is the girdle ’ of the South, 
is strongly indicative of the Prakrit or Sanskrit origin which 
supports the above view.^ 

The region called Tondaimandalam had apparently no 
appellation during the Pre-Pallava period ; at any rate, its ancient 
name is not referred to in the earliest inscriptions found in that 
territory. The name Toiidaimandalam itself is of Pallava 
origin* The region acquired that name only after the Pallava 
dynasty had established their dominion in the South. The 
entire region, which came to be called Tondaimandalam on 
account of the Pallava dominion over it, would appear to have 
been covered, during the early centuries, by impenetrable and 
extensive forests. • It was annexed or occupied during the 
reigns of the Andhra emperors, Gautamiputra and his son 
Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi II, as it lay adjacent to the 
Mulakarastra,^ or Hiranyarastra in the south. The .Andhra 

1 Partisans of the view that the name Kanchipura is itself a Sanskritisecl form of some 
ancient Tamil name like Kahji or Kacci do not produce any literary or epigraphic evidence 
in support of that theory- No doubt Kanci is to day called Conjeevaram, but this name 
seems to be derived from Kancipuram. 

2 Mulakanadu or Mulaka was one of the provinces included in the empire of Gautami- 
putra. (See E. VIII, No- 2, p. 60, text line 2) Prof. Rapson (C. A- Introd- p* xxxi) 
js doubtful about the identity of Mulakarastra. But See Pandit V- Prabhakara Sastri’s 

^ view iJ.A.HJx S., IV. pp. 25-32), on the identification of Mulakaniuju or Mulaka-rastra. 
region embraced the districts of Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah and probably Chittoor in 
early times. It extended even into Kolar district of Mysore on the south-west and 
Kurnool and Guntur on the north-east. There is in the Andhra country a Brahmapa 
community known as Mulkiriitis f . c. Biahmapas from Mulikinadu. (Mulikiniifi is the 
genitive form of Mulikinadu ) 
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Empire under Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi II would seem to have 
extended into the regions of the South Pennar and the Cauveri 
in the extreme south. The provenance of the Andhra coins of 
the time of Sri Pulumavi II in the vicinity of Cuddalore at the 
mouth pf the South Pennar in the South Arcot district 
corroborates this inference.^ 


The region covering the river systems of the North Pennar, 
Suvarnamukhi, and the South Pennar was, according to the local 
traditions preserved in the Andhra country, covered with wild 
forests for several centuries before the Christian era and after.^ 
Even during the period of Yuan Chwang’s visit the northern part 
of this region, which was called Cujiya i. e. Cola, was covered 
with impenetrable jungle.^ Perhaps this wild country was first 
annexed by the Satavahana generals ; and we may assume that 
to this wild and unsettled province V'lraklTrca was appointed 
as ruler during the reign of the Andhrbhrtya king Haritiputra 
Visnuskanda Cutukulananda iSatakarni. This event may be 
reasonably assigned to about 220 A. D* It was possibly 
during this period of viceroyalty that Vlrakurca founded, or 
occupied the city of Kanci in the east. 


The Velurpalayam inscription states that the descendants 
of Pallava were military officers under the Naga kings and that 
Vlrakurca seized the kingdom on the decline of the Naga dynasty. 
Virakurca’s real name has been shown to be KumaravisJiu. He 
was the descendant of a soldier of fortune who 
entered the service of the Naga king of Vana- 
vasa and, was himself a powerful and ambitious 
soldier. Vlrakurca would appear to have 
served for a long time the Naga king, his 
father-in-law, as the ruler of a vast and unsettled 
territory in the east and, enjoyed that dignity 
during the reign of his brother-in-law, king Dbenasena. 
Though there is no direct epigraphic evidence in support of 


1. Kumaravisnu I, 
surnamed Vira- 
Kurcavarman. 
Founder of the 
Pallava dynasty 
at Kanci 220 - 252 ; 
262— 2G6-A. D- 


1 Rapson (C. D- p. 23f. and / ntrcd. p. xxxii) argues correctly that there may have 
been temporary extension of the Imperial Andhra dominion during the reign of Pulumavi II 
in the region of the southern coramandcl coast on the strength of the provenance of coins. 

2 Dr. N. Venkataramanayya ; TrilOcana Palluva and Karikiila Cola, p. 8. 

3 Walters ; On Yuan Chuang, Vol. 11, pp. 224-23- 
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this hypothesis, it is not unreasonable to assume it. Elsewhere 
Dhenasena’s death has been fixed about 232 A. D. His death 
threw open the succession to the throne of Vanavasa apparently 
to two rival claimants, the Kadamba prince Skanda Naga 
Satakariji or Sivaskandavarman and Kumaravisnu or Virakurca 
of the Pallava family. Kumaravisnu was a powerful soldier and 
had acquired consequently the epithet ‘the bundle 

of prowess by his great and marvellous deeds of valour. He 
made a sudden, powerful and vigorous attack on Yaijayantl* 
pura, defeated and overpowered his rival Sivaskandavarman 
and quickly became the lord of the great kingdom of Vanavasa. 
It must have been by a brilliant coupe de etat that he became the 
supreme lord of the South. This event may have taken place 
about 233 A-D. 

Virakurcavarman, as stated elsewhere, remained on the 
throne for sometime and enjoyed the sovereignty of Vanavasa. 
There are no recorded events of this period. Nevertheless} it 
may be believed that Virakurca’s reign was not peaceful and that 
he spent his time in fighting his rival Skandanaga Satakarpi 
and. his ally Sri Virapurusadatta. The Kadamba prince, 
seems to have conquered Kumaravisnu at last and crowned 
himself as DharmamahUrUjadhiraja of Vaijayanti. The death of 
the Kadamba king, c. 252 A. D. presented another opportunity 
to Kumaravisnu, who was evidently marking time to fall upon 
Vaijayanti, to overthrow the descendants of Sivaskandavarman 
and seized the sovereignty of Vanavasa once more by a sudden 
and vigorous attack. It may not be unreasonable to assume, 
as stated elsewhere, that at this juncture the descendants of the 
Kadamba king sought the help of Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala 
Santamula to oppose the Pallava usurper for a second time. 
But on this occasion Virakurcavarman proved himself to be more 
formidable and stronger than his Kadamba rivals and their allies. 
Within a few years he conquered and destroyed his enemies 
and thus made himself the paramount king of the South. The 
Iksv§.ku monarch, too, would seem to have been disastrously 
defeated and destroyed in the protracted struggle that ensued. 
Thus the sovereignty of the Kadambas was shortlived ; rather 
it was eclipsed by the rise of the impetuous Pallava conqueror 
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Virakurca. But while the Kadamba dynasty revived after some- 
time, the Iksvakus did not. They were completely wiped out 
by the Pallava kings. 

Kumaravisriu’s tenure on the throne of Kancipura, however, 
would not seem to have been peaceful. From the day of his 
accession he was at war with the Kadambas in the west and their 
allies, the Iksvakus, in the north. By slow degrees he conquered 
the territories of his opponents in the north, west and south and 
extended his sway over the entire South India. His empire 
was bounded on the north by the Tungabhadra and the Krsna 
rivers ; on the south, it included perhaps the region of the 
lower Cauveri. Southern Andhradesa was annexed to his 
empire by his valiant son who destroyed the Iksvakus by 
his fierce valour. Kumara Visnu was a resolute and 
valiant prince who by the strength of his arms could subdue the 
entire circle of hostile kings gradually, and then celebrate the 
As'vamedha rite. His As'vamedha sacrifice would seem to 
mark the fall of the Kadamba power. Thus he became the 
most powerful monarch of the day in Southern India. His 
descendants therefore regarded him rightly as the founder of 
the dynasty on the throne of kancipura.^ They remembered 
him and the steps by which he acquired the sovereignty of the 
South, and thus in the formal preambles they affixed the 
epithet, vikram-nkmnta anya-nfpa nilaymiam Pallavmmm 
‘ the Pallavas who acquired the fortune of other kings by their 
prowess ’, to themselves. Virakurcavarman’s As'vamedha 
would appear to have taken place about the tenth year of 
his reign, c. 263 A. D. About that year his son, YuvamakafUja 
Sivaskandavarman issued an edict from Kancipura to the 
officer of his father stationed at Dhaihnakada (Dhariakataka) in 
Andhrapatha. The order, dated the tenth year of his father’s 
reign, appears on the Mayidavolu copper-plates. This 
enables us incidentally to fix the date of the conquest of 

1 The Pattamangalam grant {E, /., XVIII, p. 116) and the Kas'akudi plates (S. /. /. 
Ill p. 842) mention Virakurca at the top of the pedigree and thereby suggest that the 
Pallava kings descended from him. The Vayalur pillar inscription (E, /• XVIII p. 146) 
in spite of its confusion and long list of names, places Virakurca at the top of the historical 
pedigree. There is no doubt, therefore, that he was the first crowned king of the dynasty 
and founder of bis line at Kaflctpura. 
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the southern provinces of the Iksvaku kingdom with certainty 
about 260 A.D. 

Kumilravisnu I is distinctly described as an A&vamBdhayciji 
in the Omgodu charter of his great-grandson. The Hirahad igalli 
Prakrit plates of his son describe him as aneka-hiratiakoti-go- 
hala-sata-sahassa'padclyim, “ the giver of many crores of gold, 
of one hundred thousand ploughshares and kine” and 
appalihata-sasanassa “ one whose commands were unimpeded 
These epithets were evidently borrowed from the Iksvakus. 
The first emperor of the Iksvaku dynasty, Vasisthlputra Sri 
Santamula the Great, is described in exactly similar terms as 
Agihot-Agithoma-Vajapey-Asainsdha-yajisa aneka - hirana- koU - 
gO‘'Sata sail isadiala-salasa (Jiasa) padayisa savathesH apatihata- 
samkapassa/'tVie oftevcr of Agnihotra, Agnistoma, Vajapeyaand 
the As'vamedha, the giver of many crores of gold, of one hundred 
thousand kine and a hundred thousand ploughshares of land and 
who is of unimpeded purpose in all his aims.”' The adoption 
of the Iksvaku titles by the Pallava kings, particularly of 
Vasisthlputra Sri Santamula the Great, denotes plainly that 
Kumaravisnu, and his son, Sivaskan lavarman, conquered and 
destroyed the Iksvakus and appropriated their epithets. And 
what is more, it indicates that they emulated Sri Santamula’s 
noble deeds and great exploits. Sivaskandavarman himself is 
also described in his Hirahadagalli record as Aggitthoma- 
Vajapey-Assamedhaya/i, “the offerer of Agnistoma, Vajapeya 
and As'vamedha sacrifices These epithets are not mere 
boasts. They also denote that the early Pallavas were 
Brahmanas. 

Among the members of the Pallava dynasty, Kumaravisnu I 
and his son alone claim the celebration and offering of the 
renowned Vedic rites. The celebration of the As'vamedha and 
other Vedic sacrifices is not an ordinary exploit. According to 
the Satapatha Bruhmaiya, the offering of the Vajapeya bestows 
upon the sacrificer a superior kind of kingship called samrajya 
universal kingship Sir A. B. Kieth points out that As'vamedha is 
an old and famous rite which kings alone can bring to increase 


1 £. /*. XV, p« 16 (No* C 8) text line 1 and p. 2L (No* E. text line 2.) 
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their realms. ^ This claimi therefore, must denote that the Early 
Pallava kings were great and powerful monarchs, who attained 
the imperial dignity of universal sovereignty in the South. 
More than that, it establishes the fact that the Pallavas were the 
immediate political successors of the Imperial Iksvakus in 
Southern Andhradesa and the Andhrabhrtyas in Southern 
Vanavasa. The reign of Kumilravisriu I may be assumed to 
have lasted till c. 265 A D. according to the date that has been 
assigned to the Mayidavolu copper-plate charter of his time. 
He must have been an aged person by that date, for his political 
and military career commenced about 220 A. D. as pointed out 
above. Even if he was about thirty-five years of age when he 
was first appointed to the rulership of the eastern provinces 
during the reign of his father-in-law, Visnuskanda Sfitakarni, 
he would be eighty years old at the time of his death. Kumara- 
visnu, therefore, was considerably advanced in age when he 
founded the kingdom of Kanci, c. 252, and consequently, 
we may assume that his reign lasted about fifteen years. 
On his death, his son, ISivaskandavarman I who was already 
associated with him as the Ynvamahcli'Uja, succeeded peacefully 
to the throne and assumed the old Kadamba Xg, Dharvtmiahu- 
rajudhiruja? The records of Sivaskandavarman I do not supply 
any information about the political condition 
2 . s'ivaskanda- gf the South, or any events of his reign. All 
c. 265 -27*6^. D. available from them is that he and his 

father reigned over a large kingdom which 
extended over Mysore in the west. Southern Andhradesa as far 
as the Krs^a river in the east and Tungabhadra in the north. 

A study of the contents and the identification of the 
localities mentioned in the Hiraha^agalli plates of Sivaskanda- 


1 Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads, Vol. II, p. 343. 

3 It was not a new title which the Kadamba S'ivaskandavarman had coined as Dr. 
Jayaswal seems to think and attach undue importance or significance. He believes that 
the epithet dharmamaharajadhiraja was a hindu edition or a hindu counter title of the 
Kiisan * DSvaputra sahanu-qahi , {History of p. 186). There is nothing in 

the Pallava history to support Dr. Jayaswal's suggestion. S ivaskandavarman I simply 
copied it from Vanavasa. 

86 
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varman is interesting. It is also important, because the 
noteworthy features and the historical importance of the charter 
become apparent. The inscription records an order of the 
righteous supreme king of great kings {dharmamaJmvujudhU 
ntjoi) Sivaskandavarman of the Pallavas, a Bharadvaja, from 
Kancipura, addressed to the royal princes (j'itjaktimara\g&n^ri\\s 
{sBndpati), rulers of districts (raUiika), customs house officers 
[rnmiidabika), local prefects {dBsf-ndhika) and others, to the 
free-holders of various villagers {gctnia-gitinabhojaka)^ herds- 
men {vallava), cowherds {^o-vallam), ministers {amacca), guards 
{ayaklmdhikata), captains {guinika), tnthikas, ncyikas and all 
others employed in service, to spies {samCdmmtaka) and 
soldiers {bhadatnanusa), that he has given a garden (vitdaka) 
in the village {g'dma), the settlement {kodmhka) of Cillareka in 
the Satahani district {rattha), that was formerly given by the 
Maharaja Bappasvamin, along with some more fields in Apitti 
to certain Brahmajjas (Bmhkwia), who were inhabitants of 
Apitti and freeholders {bhojaka) of the settlement Cillareka. 
The donees, whose shares are specified, are Golas'armarya, 
Agnis'armarya of the Atreya gbtra, Mathara, and his son-in-law 
Agnila, KiXlas'arman of the Harita gotra, Kumaras'arman 
of the Bharadvaja gotra, the four brothers, Kumaranandin, 
Kumaras'arman, Kottas'arman, Saktis'arinan of the Kaus'ika 
gotra, Bhatti of the Kas'yapa gotra, Skandakoti of Bharadvaja 
gotra^ Skandarddha, Bappa, Dattarya, Nandyarya, Rudras'arman 
of the Vatsya gotra, Damarya, Salas'armarya, Harimitra, 
Naganandin, Goli, Skandavarman, and Svamyarya. The gift 
consisted of a garden in Gillareka-^P^»m^^ and was made 
as a means for the increase of merit, longevity, power 
and fame of his own family and race. The gift also consisted 
of the income from the garden which was to be divided 
and enjoyed in the manner specified. This garden in 
Cillareka-^o<^um^a, which belonged to the Brahmanas headed 
by Agnis'armarya, was commanded to be freed thenceforth 

from taxes, freed from taking sweet and sour milk freed from 

troubles about salt and sugar, freed from forced labour freed 

from the taking of oxen in succession, freed from the taking of 
grass and wood, freed from the taking of vegetables and flowers. 
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With these and other immunities of the eighteen kinds, it was 
ordered to be exempted and caused to be exempted by the 
inhabitants of the province Satavahani-ratha, by the inhabitants 
of Apitti and aWds^ka-kodumka, The gift consisted also of 
one iiivartana of land in Apitti for a threshing floor, one 
nivartana for a house for four labourers receiving half the 
produce, and two kolikas, the meaning of which is not clear.’ 
The edict was prepared by the Privy Councillor (Rahasudhika) 
Bhattis'arman, the Koliviila bhojaka, “ freeholder or Lord of the 
village of Kolivala.” Though the historical information which 
the grant conveys is very scanty, it is particularly useful in 
interpreting the history of Southern India of this period. The 
Pallava king, in the 8th year of his reign, confirmed and enlarged 
a donation made formerly by his father M.aharaja Bappasviimin, 
by libation of water, to certain Brahmanas who were the free- 
holders of the village of Cillareka. 

Satavahani-ratha or .Satavahani-hara was the ancient name 
for the region now covered by the Bellary, Anantpaur and 
other neighbouring districts. The region would seem to have 
acquired the name because it was the home-land or home 
province of the Satavahana family.’’ This identification is 
supported by the discovery of the Mekadoni Stone inscription 
and the Hirahadagalli Prakrit plates in that region. The two 
inscriptions are separated by a long distance of time of more 
than a century. It is evident that the villages mentioned in 
the Hirahadagalli charter as belonging to the district of 
Satavahani, must be only in that region. But Prof. H . Heras 
S. J. has identified the village Apitti with Appikatla in Bapatla 
taluk, Guntur district,’* The identification is obviously faulty 
and untenable for more than one reason. Prof. Heras has 


1 Kolika corresponds to Sanskrit kaulikah* and may mean * weavers ; but it is also 
possible to think of the well known tribe of the Kolis who were slaves. I » h p. 2f. 
See the footnote No. 25.) 

2 See Dr. N. Venkataramapayya in JAHRS-, X. pp 89-99, in his interesting paper on 
Karnafa comes to the same conclusion as the above. 

3 Journal of the University of Bombay ^ IV, Part IV, pp. 14-16. 
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evidently proceeded on the similarity of sound between 
Appikatla and Apitti. Accordingly he wants to establish 
connection between the Blarly Pallavas and the 
Identification of Southern Andhradesa on this ground. But 
or s'atavahani epigraphic evidence to show that 

rasira. Karmarastra, Kaiiimakaratha or Kammanadu 

in which Bapatla taluk is situated was ever 
known as Satavahani-ratha or Siltavahani-hara. The earliest 
reference to this region by the name Karmarastra is in 
the Jaggayyapeta marble pillar inscription of the 
upusaka, Siddhartha, dated the 20th year of the reign of Sri 
Virapurusadatta.^ Several inscriptions written on copper-plates 
and stone and found in the Guntur district refer to that region 
as Karamarastra and Kammanadu.-^ And not a single inscription 
refers to this region by the name Satavahani-ratha. On the 
other hand Mekadona (Mekadoni) is in Adoni taluk in the 
eastern extreme, and Hirahadagalli is in the extreme west of 
the Bellary district; and in both the inscriptions the Satavilhani- 
hufa or ratha is mentioned as the name of the region in which 
they are found. Curiously enough, Prof. Heras ignores all this 
material. Moreover Bapatla does not seem to have any 
connection with Maharaja Bappasvamin. Bapatla is a corrupt 
form of the Sanskrit name Bhavapattan:i, the city of god Visnu 
under the name Bhavanarayanasvamin. The name of the deity 
occurs in almost all the inscriptions of the place,^ The original 
name of the town wfis not Bhavapattana or Bapatla but Preih- 
palli Bhavapatpina became Bhapattana, Bapatna and at last 
Bapatla. In T elugu language, n and / are interchangeable, 
and, therefore, Bapatla is a corrupt form of Bhavapattana and 
has absolutely no reference whatever to Bappasvamin. 
Similarly with regard to Appikatla, Prof. Heras proceeds on a 
wrong assumption. Appikatla cannot be identified with Apitti- 
In the first place, Appikatla seems to be the earlier form of 

1 A. S. S. I. p. 110, 

2S. Vl. Nos. 124,(1,20) 129 (1.4). 128 (1.8), 134 (1.3) 189 (4) etc. PoIamOru 
Grant of Madhavavarman 111. Bharatiy Vll, Part 2, pp. 463-480. XVllI, Part, 
pp. ?02-8l5. Also JAHRS, VI. pp- 17ft. (C. P. No 7 of 1913-14.) 

3 S. /. VI. Nos. 127-200. 
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Appikatla.^ Appikatla seems to be a compund of two terms 
appi and katla : the former term may be a perverted form of a 
proper name while the latter term means, in 'relugu, ‘ a ridge 
‘ mound ’ or a ‘ bund Appikatla or Appikatta cannot therefore 
properly represent Apitti. Secondly, Apitti is situated in the 
S:Itava.hani*ra.stra along with the other village Cillareka. I'he 
provenance of the llirahadagalli plates and the Jungli-gunclu 
inscription at Mekadoni fully supports the inference that Apitti 
and Cillareka lay in the region of the Bellary district. Cillareka 
seems to be represented in the village name Cillarege which still 
survives as a housename of a family of Andhra-Karnataka 
Brahmanas of the Madhwa sect hailing from Bellary and the 
neighbouring districts. The village name ending tUi or aiii is 
very common in the extreme western taluks of the l^ellary district. 
There are to be found villages with that name-ending like 
Hiribannimatti, Modulakatti, Duggavatti and the like. Apitti, 
therefore, may have lain in that part of the Bellary district ; and 
it may have been deserted in course of time by its inhabitants 
and thus gone out of existence. 

The above identification of the localities of the 
Hirahadagalli grant and the general purport of the charter 
reminds us of the circumstances in which the second 
Malavalli pillar inscription of the reign of the Kadamba king, 
Sivaskandavarman, came into being. The Hirahadagalli plates 
mention the renewal and confirmation of an apparently earlier 
gift “which was made by the Maharaja Bappasvamin formerly, 
as a means of acquiring merit, longevitj^, power and fame of 
his own family and race.” Sivaskandavarman I 
s’ivaskanda- refers to the former gift of his father which 
varman restores consisted of some fields in the southern quarter 

Ty his”f a th*er of the village (j\\\nr&V.3L-kodnmka in the 

virakurca. province of Sutavahani-pstra and makes an 

additional grant to the Brahmanas of Apitti, 
chief among whom was Agnis'arman of Atreya gotra. He also 
entreats : — “ And further, I pray both the future great warriors 
of our Pallava race who may rule as well as kings. 


1 Opi. at. No. 61 . 
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differing from us in descent, saying unto them ; “ To him 
among you, blessings, who in his time makes the people act 
according to the rule written above.” Thus the Hiraharlagalli 
charter reads very much like the Malavalli record of the 
Kadamba king. The enjoyment of the gift made by Maharaja 
Bappasvamin would appear to have been interrupted by some 
hostile power and Sivaskandavarman restored, confirmed and 
enlarged the gift after he came to know of it. It would also 
appear that by his edict, Sivaskandavarman conferred upon the 
bhojakas of Apitti and CiUareka-Aorf?«»^« certain additional 
privileges which were not apparently enjoyed by them before. 
The former gift of Maharaja Bappasvamin, was probably made 
by him during his reign in Vanavasa, between c. 233 and 239 
A. D. Sivaskandavarman I confirmed and enlarged the former 
gift in the 8th year of his reign, on the 5th day of the 6th fort- 
night of the rainy season. The date of this grant may be 
assigned to about 270 A. 1). The interval between the original 
grant of Maharaja Bappasvamin and the re-grant by his son 
may have been, therefore, three to four decades. Sivaskanda- 
varman took extraordinary measures of precaution, on the 
occasion of his re-grant, to protect the charity in future from 
any molestation. He addressed the command in person {sayam- 
Unatmi) to all those officers of the province who were concerned 
in his good government, from the provincial ruler down to local 
officers, including the inhabitants of the villages and the 
district concerned and warned them to protect the gift for all 
time to come. 

This inference is confirmed by another fact namely, that 
the villages Apitti and CiW&fA^^-kodumka lay in Satavahani- 
rastra, not far from Vaijayanti, the capital of Vanavasa- The 
provenance of the plates in Hirahatjagalli suggests the view 
pointedly that the two above-mentioned villages lay most 
probably in or about modern Hirahadagalli taluk in the extreme 
west of the Bellary district which adjoins the North Kanara 
district on the west wherein is situated Banavasi, the ancient 
Vaijayantipura. The distance between Banavasi and Hirahada- 
galli does not seem to be more than fifty miles as the crow 
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flies. It is quite probable that when Sivaskandavarman, the 
Kadamba king, defeated and drove Kumaravisiju I out of 
Vanavasa, he would have also disturbed the enjoyment of the 
gift made by his Pallava rival. 

The most notable exploit of Sivaskandavarman 1 seems 
to be the conquest of the Iksvakus and the complete destruction 
of their sovereignty in Andhradesa. I'here is, however, no 
epigraphic or numismatic evidence recording this event. Never- 
theless, this fact may be easily inferred from the materials 
that are available to us. The Hirahadagalli 
s'ivaskanda- charter gives Sivaskandavarman two significant 
epithets which deserve exjimination. He is 
called the Dhannamalmrujudhintja like the 
Kadamba king Sivaskandavarman. If the Kadamba monarch 
had assumed the title of Dharmamaharajadhiraja, mudimn^ ‘the 
righteous supreme king of great kings ’ in the kingdom of 
Vanavasa after overthrowing Virakurca the usurper, Siva- 
skandavarman, the Pallava, assumed it apparently after he had 
destroyed the descendants of the Kadamba king who opposed 
him and his father, and made himself the undisputed lord of the 
South. Therefore the title Dharmamaharajadhirdja of the 
Pallava king Sivaskandavarman seems to denote the conquest of 
the Kadambas of Valjayanti. Similarly the epithet Agnisloma- 
V itjapRy’-AsfvamBdhayiiji seems to suggest the destruction of the 
Imperial Iksvakus. The first Iksvaku king, Sri Santamula the 
Great, celebrated these great Vedic rites and acquired the title. 
The descendants of that monarch remembered his great 
exploits and glorious military achievements. And it would 
appear that Sri Santamula offered the celebrated rites, Vajapeya 
and As'vamedha, and established himself as the samrut or 
Emperor in Daksinapatha. The Iksvaku emperor destroyed 
the Satavahanas before he offered the As'vamedha. In the same 
manner, the Pallava monarch, after uprooting the Imperial 
Iksvakus and annexing their southern dominions, celebrated 
the As'vamedha and assumed the imperial dignity. That is not 
all. The Velurpalayam record seems to corroborate this 
conjecture- The inscription states : “ Skandas'isya, son of Vira* 

# 
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kGrca, seized from king Satyasena the ghatika of the twice-born 
Brahma^as." The name Skandas'isya does not appear in the 
Prakrit charters. It appears only in the Rayakota plates of 
Skandas'lsya*^ among all the numerous Sanskrit charters of the 
Pallava family besides the Velurpalayam record. This shows 
that Skandas'isya was not altogether a new name but was one 
which was already in existence in the family. Possibly, it may 
have been a variant of the well known name Skandavarman. 
According to the Kayakota plates, Skandas'isya was the son of 
As'vatthaman by a Nfiga lady. This statement is obviously at 
variance with the story of As'vatthaman’s liaison with a 
Naga maiden and the birth of the eponymous prince 
Pallava. However, if we substitute Virakurca for 
As^vatthfiman in the above statement, Skandas'isya, the off- 
spring of the Naga lady becomes identical with Sivaskanda- 
varman 1. Skandas'isya or Sivaskandavarman captured the 
ghattku of the twice-born Brilhmarias from king Satyasena. 
The ghatiku was evidently a celebrated one in ancient times and 
perhaps was also well known to the writer of the Velurpalayam 
record. In the whole range of the ancient history of the Deccan, 
there was only • one city renowned in the early period whose 
name ended with the term ghatika or ghataka, and that is 
mentioned in the Amaravati pillar inscription of Simhavarman.® 
The city is called Dhrinyaghata(ka) and is situated on the river 
Krsna Benna or Krsna. It is probable, therefore, that the 
ghatika of the twice-born Brahmanas in the kingdom of Satyasena 
was the same as Dhayaghataka or Dhanakataka, the capital of 
the Imperial Andhra dynasty. It was a renowned city of 
Daksinapatha in the early period. Its importance as a place of 
Brahmanical and Buddhist religions and cultures was 
superseded only by the rise of Kancipura further south. 
From the inscriptions it appears that Dhanakataka or Dhanya- 
ghataka was commonly known as mere Kanaka, Kataka* 
Ghataka or Ghatika. The Prakrit plates of Queen Carudgvl 
rpfer to this city apparently, under the name Ka4a(ka).^ 

1 E. Vol. V. p. 49. 

2 S. /. /., I. p. 33. 

3 B. /., VIII, p. 143, text line 4. 
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Kadaka may be Andhri or Pais^aci variant of both Ghataka 
and Kataka* Dhanyaghataka lay in the dominions of the Iksvakus 
and was not far removed from their capital, Vijayapuri, on the 
southern bank of the Krsna river. There are no kings of the 
name of Satyasena among the Iksvakus or any other Southern 
dynasty that held sway over Andhradesa. But the suffix ssiia in 
the king’s name is suggestive of his Saka origin. King Satya- 
sena, therefore, of the Velurpalayam inscription may be assumed 
to be a Saka pretender who usurped the sovereignty of Andhra- 
desa during the dark period of political confusion that followed 
the Pallava conquest and destruction of the Iksvaku dynasty. 
Skandas'isya’s conquest of Satyasena and the capture of 
Dhanyaghataka was, therefore, a notable achievment, for it 
meant the annexation of Southern Andhradesa to the Pallava 
kingdom. And, as will be seen in the succeeding chapters, 
Dhanyaghataka or Dhanakataka enjoyed the importance of 
being the seat of the Pallava viceroy on the Krsna river till the 
disappearance of the last vestiges of the Pallava dominion in 
Southern Andhradesa about the beginning of the seventh 
century A. D« 

It would thus seem that Sivaskandavarman hrst destroyed 
the Iksvakus and later the Saka usurper Satyasena. The 
Iksvakus, as stated elsewhere, espoused the cause of the 
Kadambas and their feudatories on more than one occasion, 
on account of their nearness of kinship, against their 
natural enemies the Pallavas. The Pallavas bore therefore 
unremitting hostility to the Iksviikus, and after a period of 
protracted wars, crushed their power and destroyed them in the 
end. The period of Kumaravisnu I and that of his son Siva- 
skandavarman, from about 250 to 270 A. D. marked evidently 
the protracted hostilities between the aggressive Pallavas and 
the declining Iksvakus. In the end, the Iksvakus succumbed 
under the fierce and frequent onslaughts of the Pallavas and 
finally disappeared. The event may be placed with 
approximate certainty at 270 A. D. about the middle of Siva- 
skandavarman’s reign. And to the same date may be ascribed 
the offering of the Vajapeya and As'vamedha rites by the 
Pallava monarch. 

27 
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Though the final destruction of the Iksvaku power in 
Andhradesa was not an accomplished fact till about 270 A. D. 
the conquest of Ihe Southern Andhra country was almost 
complete even during the reign of Maharaja Bappasvamin. 
By the date of the Mayidavolu plates, Southern Andhradesa 
had already been annexed to the Pallava kingdom, for the 
edict was addressed to the vyupfla (Pkt. vynpita)y ruler of 
the province stationed at Dhanakada(ka) or Dhanakataka. 
Though Sivaskandavarman I was then the heir-apparent and 
his father was alive on the date of this grant, he would appear 
to be the de facto ruler and conqueror of the Southern Andhra- 
desa. The edict records a gift of the village Viripara in the 
Andhra country (Andhrapatha) to two Brahmanas, Puvakotuja 
(Purvakotyarya) and Gonandija (Gonandyarya) of the Agnives'ya 
gotra made by the Y uvamahuruja Sivaskandavarman, for 
conferring on himself victory in war and, for increasing his 
merit, length of life and power. The village Viripara is 
identical with Vipparla in Narasaraopeta taluk, Guntur district 
and is not far from Mayidavolu, where the plates were found. 
The village was granted as a brahmad&yUy with exemption from 
all taxes and imposts. The edict was commanded in person, 
by the heir-apparent and was carried out by himself as its 
ujrtapti * executor.’ The charter may be assigned approximately 
to 260 A. D. 

' The establishment of the Pallava dynasty, at Kaficipura 
marks the beginning of a new and important epoch in the 
ancient history of South India. During the Pre- Pallava 
epoch, the history of the South was enveloped in darkness. 
The anicent history of South India practically begins with the 
rise of Virakurcavarman to sovereignty about the middle of the 
third century A. D. Virakurcavarman and his son would appear 
to have had a definite administrative, economic and religious 
policy of their own, based on the lines of the Imperial Andhras, 
Andhrabhrtyas and Iksvakus. Virakurcavarman gave a strong 
impetus, not so much to the revival as some scholars opine, 
as to the establishment of orthodox Brahmanism and Vedic 
rites in his kingdom, particularly in To^^^imandalam and 
further south. The Pallavas, having been essentially a northern 
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family, patronised northern culture, language, religion and 
even administrative organisation.^ Maharaja Bappasvamin 
is stated to have given away many cror’es of gold and one 
hundred thousand halas of land and cows.^ The giving away 
of gold implies the striking and issue of new coinage, and the 
distribution of land suggests the pursuit of a definite scheme or 
policy of reclamation of impenetrable forest lands of Tonclai- 
mandalam, and founding of new villages, spread of agriculture, 
colonisation of new tracts and establishment of Brahmanical 
settlements all over his vast kingdom in the same manner as 
the Iksvakus did in the earlier epoch. The Pallavas made their 
capital an important city, the centre of Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Northern cultures in the South. Kancipura soon became 
celebrated and the counterpart of Varanasi in the South. 

Sivaskandavarman 1 was in one sense a greater and more 
powerful monarch than his father, fie is entitled to the epithet, 
the Great. Like the Imperial Iksvakus, he would appear to 
have claimed the title of ca&ravarlin, ‘emperor’ in the South. 
His sway probably extended over a larger area than that of his 
father. Though there is no evidence to show conclusively how 
far his kingdom extended, it is reasonable to assume that it 
extended as far as the Cauveri in the South. Apparently on 
account of the Pallava dominion over that area, the South Pennar 
acquired its name after the North Pennar (Pinakini or Penna) of 
the Nellore district in the north. Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, 
however, believes that the Pallava kingdom extended more 
into the Deccan than in the Tamil country and that there is 
nothing to prove that it comprised the banks of the Cauveri, 
for the Cauveri region was occupied by the Colas.® But 
the Co}as did not emerge into the political arena or occupy the 
Cauveri region till the middle of the fifth century A. D. On 
the contrary though it appears that the Pallava dominion 
lay in the Deccan beyond the Krs^a and the T ungabhadra, 
there is no evidence either of epigraphy or of numismatics to 

1 Jour, of Ind, History, Vol. II. pp. 19-00. 

2 E. Vol, I. p. 2£. 

8 The Pallavas, p* 14. 
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support the theory of the Cola occupation of the Cauveri region 
earlier than that of the Early Pallavas. 

Sivaskandavarman I could not have reigned longer than ten 
years, for he would seem to have been well advanced in age 
even on the date of his accession. And it may be remembered 
that most of his life was spent in fighting and conquering new 
territories of hostile kings during the lifetime of his father. 
His father acquired'the sovereignty of Vanavasa about 233 A. D; 
and if Sivaskandavarman was thirty-five or forty years old at 
that time, he would be at least seventy years old at his death, 
(c. 275 A. D.) Probably he was about sixty years of age on the 
date of his accession to the throne of Kafici. His Hirahadagalli 
plates were issued in the 8th year of his reign. Considering 
all these facts, a reign of ten years may be reasonably allotted 
to Sivaskandavarman I. 


Add the following between the paragraphs 1 & 2 on p. 213 

Queen Carudevi’s grant is dated some year, the figure or 
figures denoting the date being illegible and unfortunately, 
irretrievably lost. The date belongs to the reign of the king, 
her father-in-law, Vijaya-Skandavarman. The inscription 
contains an order of Queen Carudevi, wife of the heir-apparent 
Yuvamahuruja Vijaya-Buddhavarman and mother of Prince 
Buddhyaftkura, {literally, the off-spring of Buddha). It refers 
to a gift of four nivartams of land that was to be ploughed by 
a person named Atuka, and which lay on the northern side of 
the drinking-well, and below the ‘King’s’ Tank, or Raja^tadtlka, 
to the god Narayana of the Kuli-Mahataraka temple at Dalura. 
' The record states that the edict was executed by the officer 
Rohi^Igupta, and issued from the city Kadaka or Kataka. 
which may be supposed to be the same as Dhanakataka or 
(Pfiakrit,) Dhaihfiaka(^a. It Is interesting that the field granted 
belonged to Dhanakataka which lies in the Sattenapalli taluk, 
Guntur district, while the abode of the deity seems to be 
Identical with Damalnru on the other side of the river Krsipa, 
Jo Bezwada taluk, Kistna district,. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Early Pallavas of the Sanskrit Charters. 

(The Descendants of Sivaskandavarman the Great; c. 275-400.) 

From the British Museum Prakrit plates of queen Carudevi 
and the Sanskrit charters of the early period, it appears 
that sivaskandavarman 1 had two sons, Vijaya Buddhavarman 
and Vxravarman, and that the former had succeeded him on 
the throne. Carudcvi’s Prakrit grant is written in characters 
which are less ornamental than those of the Ilirahadagalli and 
Mayidav5lu plates but which undoubtedly belong to about the 
same period as those records belong. It is this fact that enables 
us to assume that Vijaya Buddhavarman was the son and 
successor of Sivaskandavarman the Great. • Carudevi’s grant 
belongs to the reign of her father-in-law and therefore may be 
assigned to c. 270 A. D. On this account, some 
3. Vijaya Buddha- scholars believe that Vijaya Buddhavarman, 
c. 276—285. A. D. lof^t was dead by that date. But this view 
is not convincing. The lady was evidently 
proud of being the queen of the heir-apparent and more than 
that of being the mother of the living prince Buddhyahkura, 
who was probably a grown-up youth by that date. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that Vijaya Buddhavarman 
was not only alive on the date of his queen’s grant but also 
survived to succeed his father on the throne. His accession 
may be placed about 275 A. D. Sivaskandavarman I was old 
enough at the time of bis death to possess a son well advanced 
in age and a grown-up grandson. We may also assume that 
while the aged emperor reigned in Kanci, his heir-apparent 
ruled in the Southern Andhra country as viceroy Ytivamahzimfa. 
Vijaya Buddhavarman’s capital may have been Dhanakataka,at 
this period. 

A long reign of the grandfather and a short period of ten 
years for the father would seem to have made it possible for 
Vijaya Buddhavarman to ascend the throne. Accordingly a 
reign of about ten years may be allotted to him. We have 
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already identified the unknown donor of the Darsi fragment as 
Buddhyankura : thus both the princes mentioned in the British 
Museum Plates are supposed to be crowned kings. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that Viravarman, the 
younger son of Sivaskandavarman I, does not appear to have 
been anointed as king. The appellation Miikdf'Uja is alto- 
gether omitted to him in the record of his son, Vijaya Skanda- 
varman.i In all the Pallava charters he is described merely 
as a great soldier, the only hero on earth, who obtained 
innumerable victories on battlefields. This description suggests 
that Viravarman did not at all reign but died early without 
coming to the throne. It also indicates that the reigns of 
Vijaya Buddhavarman and his son Buddhyankura were crowded 
with wars. 

It is probable that Vijaya Buddhavarman died on 
battlefield fighting, and his son Buddhyankura succeeded him 
early in life. The old enemies of the family probably rose and 
attempted to destroy the Pallava dominion in the Southern 
Andhra country and Vanavasa. The period of 
4. BuddhyankuM Vijaya Buddhavarman and his son Buddhyaii- 
kura, therefore, would seem to synchronise 
with the short-lived glory of the Brhatphalayanas of Ko^lura in 
Andhradesa. Buddhyankura, does not seem to be the proper 
name of the king, for literally it means, ‘the offspring of Buddha’. 
The real name of the king is lost to us. It may have been 
Simhavarman, which occurs in the next generation of the family. 
For the present, it is a mere conjecture. Buddhyankura may 
have possibly reigned for about a decade and died leaving no 
heir to succeed him. That seems to be the reason for the 
succession to have passed on to the descendants of his uncle, 
Viravarman, after his death. 

The Darsi fragment dated from the provincial city, 
Dasanapura, {Dasanapur-ddhi^lmiia) shows that by that date 
the Pallavas of Kanci had encountered a formidable hostile power 
' in Andhradesa and the struggle for wresting back the Southern- 
Andhra country had commenced. It would appear that 

,1 B. I., XV., p. 2491. 
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immediately after the death of Sivaskandavarman I, the Pallavas 
were dislodged from their northern provinces lying between 
the Manneru and Krsna rivers in Andhradesa. This was 
evidently due to the rise of a powerful but short-lived dynasty 
of the Brhatphalayanas. Only a single king of the line called 
Jayavarman is known to history from his Kondamudi Prakrit 
platesd He seems to have been a contemporary of Vijaya 
Huddhavarman and his successor, Buddhyankura. 'I'he archaic 
alphabet and Prakrit language of tlie Kondamudi grant closely 
resemble those of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli plates. 
This circumstance conclusively proves the inference that king 
Jayavarman must have lived in the same period as these two 
early Pallava kings.^ Jayavarman’s reign may not have lasted 
more than a decade, c- 275 — 285 A. D. 

The Brhatphalayanas disappeared altogether from the 
political horizon within a decade or two after their meteoric 
rise under king Jayavarman. They were succeeded in the 
rulership of Southern Andhradesa by the kings of the 
Ananda g^ra who, having inherited hostilities from the 
Brhatphalayanas, continued the struggle against the Pallavas. 
But they too quickly succumbed in the protracted hostilities. 
The great kings of the Ananda family who successfully 
resisted the Pallavas for a short time would appear to be 
Damodaravarman^ and his unknown predecessor. Buddhyan- 
kura and his paternal uncle, Viravarman, would have lost 
their lives during the long wars with the Brhatphalayanas 
and the Anandas. Probably it was not until a long time had 
elapsed during the reign of Vijaya Skandavarman II that the 
Pallavas conquered the Ananda kings and regained their lost 
territories in Southern Andhradesa. 

Vijaya Skandavarman II, son of Viravarman, was probably 
the successor of Buddhyankura. He ascended the throne early 
in his life and reigned for a long time. This inference is suggested 
by his charter which is dated the thirty-third year of his victorious 

1 J5. VI, p. 316f with plates. 

2 See below Book III. Chapter I. 

3 /•, XVII, p. 327f. with plates. See below Book III. Chapter I. 
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reign. It appears from a record of the time of his great grand- 
son that he was also known as Kandavarman.^ Vijaya Skanda- 
varman’s reign seems to mark the beginning of the period of the 
Sanskrit charters. It seems to mark also the transition from the 
earlier Prakrit epoch to the period of Sanskrit 
6. Vijaya skanda- charters. There are no records of the Pallava 
C 295-330*1. D. dynasty however, of this period to denote the 
change or transition of the intervening epoch. 
But there is evidence of the transition from Prakrit to Sanskrit 
in the records of other dynasties. The change to Sanskrit is 
apparent even in the Ilirahadagalli plates. While the entire 
charter is in Prakrit, there is a single sentence, a mangalavafiya, 
in Sanskrit invoking peace and prosperity, at the end. It runs 
thus ; Si'asti gQ-brahiuaiia~lskhaka vacaka sfrotribhyaJf. iti, 

‘ Welfare to cows, Brahmanas, the writer, the reader and the 
hearers.’ The same feature of the transition may be noticed 
also in the Prakrit form of the family name, as Palava in the 
Mayidavolu plates, and as Pallava in the Hirahadagalli grant. 
The latter is the final Sanskritised form of the Prakrit term. 
The transition may be noticed also in tfie Kondamudi plates of the 
Brhatphalayana king and in the Mattepad plates of Damodara- 
varman. In the former record the name of the king appears 
as legend on the seal in Sanskrit as Brliaphahiyanasa gotrasya 
Malvamja Bn J ayavarmaitali, * Of the Maharaja, Sri Jayavarman 
of the Brhatphalayana gotra ' In the latter grant the language 
used is Sanskrit but the names of the donees are in Prakrit. 
The change from Prakrit to Sanskrit covers the intervening 
period, which may be assigned on philological and palaeogra- 
phical grounds to about the close of the third or the beginning 
of the fourth century A. D. During this transitory period the 
Pallava dominion in Andhradesa seems to have been threatened 
first by the Brhatphalayanas and then by the Ananda kings. 

Vijaya Skandavarman’s reign witnesed a great political 
upheaval in the west in the rise of the Kadambas for a second 
time under Mayuras'arman. This event has been assigned to 
a slightly later date, as 345 A. D. in a recent text-book by 

1 The Cura copper-plate grant, C* P» No. of 1913-14; A.R.Sd^En 1918-14, 
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Rise of the 
Kadambas. 


Mr. Moraes.^ He believes that the great confusion that followed 
the southern expedition of Samudragupta, c. 340 or 345 A. D., 
would have presented a splendid opportunity for the Kadamba 
Mayiiras'arman to pave his way for the 
establishment of an independent Kadamba 
kingdom in the west. But the probability 
seems to be far from it. There is no epigraphic or literary 
evidence of any political confusion in the South consequent 
upon the southern expedition of the Gupta Emperor Samudra- 
gupta. On the contrary the coalition of all the kings and their 
feudatories of Daksinapatha appears to have been successful in 
resisting Samudragupta’s march into the South. The rise of 
Mayliras'arman seems to have nothing to do with the invasion 
of Samudragupta ; it seems to have been the result of other 
causes. These causes appear to be the revival of hostilities 
between the Kadambas and the Pallavas. The descendants of 
Sivaskandavarman, the Kadamba king of Vaijayanti, who 
regarded themselves as the rightful heirs to the throne of 
Vanavasa, were evidently waiting for an opportunity to strike 
the Pallavas and recover their lost homeland. The death of 
Sivaskandavarman synchronised with the rise of Vlraklirca- 
varman about 252 A. D- and the establishment of the Pallava 
dynasty. The interval between the fall of Sivaskandavarman 
and the rise of Mayuras'arman in the dawn of the fourth century 
would appear to be about half a century as we shall presently 
see. 

The Candravalli rock inscription of the time of Mayura- 
s'arman supports the above view. The inscription is no doubt 
a genuine record of Mayuras'arman. It is engraved on a rock 
at a secluded spot at Candravalli, Chittaldrug district, Mysore.*'* 
The inscription records the construction of a 
Candravalli tank by enclosing the surrounding hills and 
Mayuras'arman. ridges into a vast catchmcnt area, by the 
Kadamba king Mayuras'arman, who had 
defeated Trekuta, Abhira, Pallava, Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, 


1 The Kadamba Kula, pp. 15-^8. 

2 Mysore Arch, RepU 1929, pp. 60 

28 
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Saiyindaka, Punilfa and Mokari, These geographical names 
apparently denote the kingdoms of these regions and are well 
known. The reference to Trekuta is interesting ; it is important 
in as much as it enables us to determine the date of Mayura- 
s'arman. Trekuta seems to be the same as Traikutaka or 
Trikuta. The commencement of the Trekuta or Traikutaka 
era is placed in 249 A. D. The era has been identified with 
the Kalacuri or Cedi era on the one hand,^ and with the 
Vakataka era on the other.^ The Traiklltakas appear to be 
different from the Abhjras, though some scholars believe that 
the Traikutaka era marks the consolidation of the Abhira and 
the Traikutaka dynasties.^ As Mayuras'arman is said to have 
defeated the 'Fraikutaka king he must have obviously flourished 
after the Traikutaka era had been founded. Mayuras'arman, 
therefore, could not have reigned before the commencement of 
the Traikutaka era, that is to say before the establishment of 
the Traikutaka dynasty in Aparfinta and Southern and Central 
Gujerat. The reference to Sakasthilna which probably meant 
the Mahaksatrapa kingdom in Western Malwa, and Mokari, the 
Maukhari king of Eastern Malwa, corroborates the above 
inference. There was a break in the direct line of the Ksatrapas 
of Ujjaini after Vis'vasena in the dawn of the fourth century, 
and that might have been possibly the result of the dig~vijaya of 
Mayuras'arman. The rise of Mayuras'arman may be, therefore, 
placed about the first decade in the fourth century.^ Thus 
from about 255 or 260 A. D. to about 310 A. D. the interval is 
about fifty or sixty years. During this period a succession of 
powerful kings occupied the throne of Kfinclpura. The first 
two kings celebrated the As'vamedha rite and assumed imperial 
dignity. The weak descendants of the Kadamba Sivaskanda- 
varman had to bide their time; the opportunity came during 
the reigns of Siv,askandavarman’s immediate successors, when 

1 Rapson : C. D> Introd, p. clix. 

2 Jayaswal : History of India, p« 99. 

. 3 Rapson : C. A* D. Introduction, p. clxii. 

4 Jour* of Ind* Hist. XIII, Part 2, Mr. M. Govinda Pai {The Genealogy and 
Chronology of the Early Kadamhas of Banavasi) believes that Mayuras'arman reigned 
between 180 and 210 A. D. In the face of the Candravalli rock inscription Mr. Govinda 
Pais date is untenable. 
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the Brhatphalayanas of Andhradesa and the y\nandas of 
Kandarapura rose against the Pallavas. At a time when the 
Pallavas were most harassed in the fierce fighting in the 
north during the reign of Vijaya Skanda- 

Mayiiras'arman _ " . , 

and the Establish- varman, M ay uras'arman seized the opportu- 
ment of the nity to defeat the Pallava armies and es- 
tablish himself at Vaijayanti. The ancient 
kingdom of Vanavasa or at any rate the 
southern part of it, which formed part of the great Pallava 
Kmpire for over three quarters of a century was for ever lost 
during the reign of this king. Henceforth Vaijayanti became 
an independent kingdom under the newly established Kadamba 
dynasty which was destined to play a glorious and important 
part in the history of Southern India for well nigh three 
centuries. 

The events that led to the rise of the Kadambas and the 
establishment of a paramount kingdom are minutely described 
in a Kadamba record found at Talgunda in Shikarpur district, 
Mysore^ The Talgunda pillar inscription is a record dated 
during the reign of yfintivarman, the eldest son of Kakustha 
varman of the Kadamba dynasty. It is engraved on a very 
hard grey granite stone pillar which stands in front of the 
. ruined Pranaves'vara temple. It is one of the 
inscription of the earliest records of the family. According to it 
reign of s.inti- thg Kadambas were a family of devout 
IJrnhmai.ias, the sons of Hiiritl {Ilarillputra), 
who trod the path of the three Vedas, born in the of 
Manavya, the foremost of Rsis. “ Their hair was constantly wet 
with the final purificatory baths after several kinds of sacrificial 
rites. They dived deep into the sacred lore, kindled the 
sacred fire, and drank the soma juice according to the precept. 
They studied the Vedas and the six Vedangas. There 

grew a kadamba tree with blooming flowers on a spot near 
their dwelling house from tending which they acquired its name 
Kadamba for their family and its qualities. In this Kadamba 


1 E. I., Vm, p. 84£f; E. C., Vn, pp. 200fl. 
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family, whose original home was the village of Sthanakuridura 
(the modern Talgurida) there arose a learned and distinguished 
chief, by name Mayuras'arman. Once upon a time Mayura- 
s'arman went with his gtmi (preceptor) Viras'arman to the 
city of the Pallava lords {Pallav&ndra-purt ) ; with intent to study 
fully the sacred writings there, he entered a ghatika as a 
mendicant. There, exasperated by a fierce quarrel with a 
Pallava horseman, Mayuras'arman deplored the feebleness of 
the Brahmanas. He then quickly abandoned his priestly 
avocation, and * unsheathed a flaming sword eager to conquer 
the earth.’ tie swiftly defeated in battle the frontier guards of 
the Pallava lords and occupied the inaccessible forest country 
stretching to the gates of the city of Sriparvata. He then levied 
tribute from the circle of kings headed by the Great Bana 
(Bfliad-y^ana), evidently a powerful feudatory of the Pallavas, 
and caused much trouble by his frequent raids into the Pallava 
dominions. The Pallava king, finding it impossible to subdue 
even when he had taken the field with a large army and recog- 
nising his valour and ability, made a compact with him by which 
he took Mayuras'arman into his service. But thereafter too, 
Mayuras'arman gave trouble to the Pallava kings and eventually 
received a large territory of his own, bounded by the sea on 
the west and by the Prehara on the east, of which he was 
crowned king. 

The foregoing account may not be literally the true history 
of the Kadambas and the rise of Mayuras'arman. It is apparently 
a poetic version ; but Kubja, the composer of the poetry of the 
inscription evidently knew something of the history of the 
country and the circumstances that led to the rise of Mayura- 
s'arman. It is particularly clear when the poet tells us in the 
beginning that Mayuras'arman belonged to KadambasBttUfti 
bfhad-anvaya “ the great Kadamba lineage of the leaders of 
armies ”. This statement must be understood to mean that the 
Kadambas were originally employed in all probability in the 
military service of the Andhrabhrtyas. This is proved by the 
fact that the Kadamba Sivaskandavarman and his father described 
as Maharathi and Malmbhoja in the Kanheri record would 
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appear to be military officers of the Cutu-Satakarni monarchs. 
Again when the inscription states that Kakusthavarman 
constructed the tank near the shrine of the god Bhava (Siva) 
where the Satakarni and other pious kings worshipped, we are 
at once reminded of the Cutu-Naga or Cutu-Satakarni dynasty. 
And the Satakarni referred to in the record may be probably 
identical with king Haritlputra Visnuskanda Cutu-kulananda 
Satakarni of the Manavya gotra. The hostility of the Kadambas 
to the Pallavas would stem to be not the result of any 
events or confusion connected with the invasion of the South 
by Samudragupta but the outcome of old feuds between the 
Kadambas of Vaijayanti and the Pallava dynasty of Kancipura. 
The Kadambas bore relentless hatred for the Pallavas from 
the very beginning, and regarded them as their natural 
enemies. 

It appears that the original home of the Kadambas was 
Sthiuiakunclura or Talgunda itself.’ Apart from the statement 
in the inscription, the fact is also borne out by the situation of 
Talguiida itself at a short distance from the Kadamba capital, 
Vaijayanti. The reference to king Satakarni, who worshipped 
Siva at that spot and the setting up of the pillar with a record 
of the family history at the same site are circumstances that 
corroborate the inference. Moreover, the composer of the 
record, Kubja, seems to suggest that the Kadamba family 
was descended from king Satakarni or Visnuskanda Satakarni. 

Poet Kubja’s description of Mayuras'arman’s visit to 
Pallavendrapuri, the ‘ city of the Pallava lords ’ and the 
subsequent events that led to the “ fulfilment of the vow which 
secured his purpose” (vv. 15—16) seem to indicate that the 
Kadambas being unable to take the field openly against their 
powerful adversary, the Pallava king, planned a strategic 
movement against him and finally succeeded in destroying the 
Pallava dominion of the Kadamba country. Mayuras'arman’s 
vow, therefore, was not merely the result of his unexpected 
combat with the Pallava horseman but of deep-seated hostility 


1 E. C; Vll, Introduction, p. 8. 
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that surged the heart of the Kadamba royal family for nearly a 
quarter of a century. The ' city of the Palfava lords ’ has been 
identified with Kanci,! but this identification is neither sound 
nor tenable. The Inscription evidently refers to the provincial 
capital of the Pallava viceroy, and that seems 
exploits”* reason for its being called Pallavendra- 
purl instead of Kanclpura. The poet makes 
no mistake about this : he refers to Kancipura in another 
connection. Pallavendrapiiri may not be identical also with 
Vnijayanti ; it seems to have been a different locality altogether, 
possibly situated on the borders of Vanavasa in Anantapur or 
Bellary districts. It must have been deserted or destroyed in 
later times by the Kadambas and thus traces of it are lost for 
ever. It was apparently the seat of the Pallava viceroy on the 
west in Sfitavahani-rastra.^ It was this Pallavendrapurl that 
Mayuras'arman entered to study the military strength of the 
Pallavas secretly rather than the religious writings, before 
he launched his offensive against them by means of guerilla 
warfare. The encounter with the haughty Pallava horseman 
would then seem to be a pretext for the commencement of 
hostilities. 

Mayuras'arman took advantage of the political condition of 
the Pallava Empire, for at this juncture the Pallava king was 
engaged in protracted hostilities with the Brhatphalayanas and 
Anandas of Andhradesa. It was a period of life or death struggle 
for both the Pallavas and their enemies in Andhradesa. At 
that point Mayuras'arman gathered an army, openly took the 
field, “ defeated the frontier guards of the Pallavas and 
occupied the inaccessible forests stretching as far as the gates 
of Sriparavata” or Vijayapuri. He then reduced the Bfhad~Bu\M 
or the Great Bana Chief and other feudatory kings and caused 
much trouble to the Pallava king by his raids. The Great 
Ba^a king’s territory lay probably to the west or north by west 
of Toridaimaridalam, in the modern districts of North Arcot, 

1 Lewis Rice assumes (H, C., VIL p. 8) and Prof. Kielhorn (E. 1. Vol- VIII, p. 27) 
accepts the view that Pallavendrapurl was Kaflcipura. The tenor of the inscription does 
not at all warrant this inference* 

2 The Hiraha^agalli plates seem to refer be capital of Sfttavfibani-bSra. 
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and Ohittoor in the Madras Presidency and Nandidrug in Mysore. 
The capital of the Ba^a dynasty would seem to have been 
TiruvaUam, the ancient Banapnra, which is situated about forty 
miles west by north of Kancipura.i The reduction of the 
Great Bilna Chief to subjection and the occupation of the 
South-western Andhra country as far as VijayapuiT caused 
considerable alarm to the Pallava king who, quickly realising 
the menace, took the field with a large army. The result 
of this was a protracted struggle. This period of wars against 
Mayuras'arman would seem to synchronise witli the closing 
years of king Buddhyaiikura. Both Buddhyaiikura and his 
cousin Viravarman, probably died during this period. And 
as a result of these military reverses, the Pallava power was 
considerably crippled. It was during this period apparently 
that the Brhatphal.ayanas and the Anandas rose in the Southern 
Andhra country and dislodged the Pallavas from their territorial 
possessions. It was at this juncture, c. 295 A. D., that Vijaya 
Skandavarman ascended the throne of Kfifici. Soon after this, 
he would appear to have made peace with Mayuras'arman. The 
Kadamba Chief thereupon entered service of the Pallava king 
and was recognised as the commander of armies, Mahusdnupati, 
and ruler of the Western Provinces which he had occupied. The 
treaty with the Kadamba gave the Pallava king the respite he 
needed. For he was desperately engaged in the fight to 
put down the stubborn revolt or resistance in Southern Andhra 
country. 

But Mayuras'arman was not content with his subordinate 
position under the Pallava king. As the Candravalli inscription 
states, Mayuras'arman soon after commenced the career of 
conquest, and performed dig-vijaya Unable to oppose him, 
Vijaya Skandavarman ceded to the Kadamba prince the 
territory which he had conquered by the strength of his arms 
and recognised his sovereignty in the west. That territory 
appears to be identical with the province of V^anavasa which 
was bounded by the sea on the west and by the Prehara, 
probably the river Hagari, a tributary of the Tungabhadra, on 

1 S. /. /., Ill p. 89. Dr. E. Hultzsch makes the identification. 
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the east.i Thus the period of Mayuras'arman’s rise and the 
events that led eventually to the establishment of the Kadamba 
dynasty at Vaijayanti may be assigned to about 290 — 330 A. D. 

And this period synchronises with the reigns of 
The Establish. Buddhyaiikura, c. 285-295 A. D. and Vijaya 
Skandavarman c. 295-310 A. D. according to 
c. 3iu A. D. the Pallava chronology adopted by us. It is 
probable that Mayuras'arman was a youth of 
barely twenty or twenty-five years when he set out ambitiously 
to conquer the Pallavas of Kanci and restore the Kadamba 
sovereignty in Vanavasa once more. He was probably a 
middle aged person when he crowned himself on the throne 
of Vaijayanti. His anointment may be reasonably assicrned 
to 310 A. D. ' 

The reign of Vijaya Skandavarman witnessed the fall of 
the Anandas on the one hand and the rise of a new power called 
the Sfilankilyanas in Northern Andhradesa on the other. It 
would appear that while the rise of the Sfilankilyanas accelerated 
the decline of the Anandas it rapidly paved the way for the 
establishment of the Kadamba dynasty firmly on the throne of 
Vaijayanti. When once he was hemmed in by troubles in the 
north as well as in the west, the Pallava monarch would seem 
to have conciliated his formidable foes. He made peace with 
Mayuras'arman by recognising his sovereignty 
Rise of the and Ceding back the territory which formed part 

S filcinkciy&n<is And r i • j c \t — j i 

the ffiii of the Kingdom of Vanavasa and, simultaneously 

Anandas. Concluded a defensive alliance with the Salankii- 

yana Maharaja Devavarman against the Anandas 
of Kandarapura. The Sfilankfiyanas rose in Vengi, the region 
lying to the north of the Krs^a, in Northern Andhradesa^ early 
in the fourth century A. D. Devavarman, the founder of the 


I Hagari may be a corrupt variant of Prehara itself, for in Kannada language pa and 
ha are interchangeable. This change might have been as follows : Prehara, Prahara, 
Hagara and finally Hagiri. See also E. /., VIII, p. 29, 1, But against this view there 

is another interpretation. The suHix hara seems to suggest that Prehara might be the 
name of a province or territorial division. If this view is accepted Prehara may be 
identified with Paru-hara or Paru-visaya which corresponds to the Anantapur district at 
the present day. Even then the boundary between the Kadamba and Pallava kingdoms 
may to have lain somewhere across the Anantapur district. 
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house, conquered the neighbouring dynasties like the Anandas, 
performed dig-vijaya in the Eastern Deccan and celebrated the 
event by an As'vamedha sacrifice. The last mentioned event 
would seem to mark the establishment of a paramount 
Salankayana kingdom in Vengi. Thus the Anandas were crushed 
by their formidable neighbours and reduced to a subordinate 
position. It would appear that the Pallava and the Salankayana 
kings entered into a treaty bj^ which they agreed to keep the 
river Krsna as the boundary between their respective dominions 
in Andhradesa. Thenceforward, the Salaiikayanas and the 
Pallavas remained allies, till the former were completely over- 
thrown by the Visnukundins, roughly a century later. 


Of the reign of Vijaya Skandavarman there is a single 
record. It is dated the 13th day of the third fortnight, of the 
winter season {hemanta) in the thirty-third year of his reign, 
from the victorious camp, Tlimbrapasthana. The place is 
identical with Tilmbrapa or Tilmbrapura which was the ancient 
name of Cebrole (Ceihbrolu), Guntur district.! 

The Oihgoijtt Vijaya Skandavarman is described as one who 

Skandavarinait H. word, ‘ who day by day increased 

the store of religious merit by gifts of gold, 
cows and land, who had always desired to serve the gods and 
Brahmanas and who ably understood the purport of all Hastras. 
The inscription records that king Vijaya Skandavarman informed 
the officers of Karmarastra and residents of Oihgotlu of his 
command orally (yacatieiia) that the village (Omgodu) was given 
away by him as a sdllvika gift,^ with the eighteen kinds of 
exemptions to the learned Brahmaria, Golas'arman of the 
Kiis'yapu who was a student of two Vedas and well versed 


1 Tambrapasthana and Tambrapura were evidently the oldest names. Tambrapa, an 
abbreviation of the preceding names, marks, the earliest stage of the phonetical or 
philological change of the word into Ceihbrolu of the inscriptions of the tenth century. 
(/?. /. XV., p. 168 and 367) In course of time the anusvara in the middle of the term was 
dropped and to-day the village is called Cebruu, (Cebrole) (See also R> /•, VI, p. 39, text 
line Id 4) 

2 Monier Williams gives to the word sdttvika, the meaning ‘an offering or oblation 
without pouring (libation) of water,'* This may be the kind of gift that was intended here^ 
for the inscription omits the usual reference to the pouring of gold and water, a necessary 
accompaniment of a dana or gift. {E*I- XV, p.260, n. 4.) 

29 
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in the Six ahgas. The inscription also states that the village had 
been converted into a hrahmaiUya, and that the fields ploughed 
already as dsvabhoga or land given to the gods and temples 
had been excluded. The eighteen kinds of exemptions 
{atfmrasa-jttti-pariharehi) of the brahmadeya and dsvabhdga 
tenures are mentioned in the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli 
plates.^ The record contains like the Hirahadagalli plates a 
warning to all, that whoever transgressed the king’s order would 
meet with corporal punishment. Evidently Vijaya Skanda- 
varman was in the provincial capital, Tamprapasthilna, in 
Andhradesa on the date of the charter. 

Vijaya Skandavarman left apparently two sons: Siriiha- 
varman I who succeeded him on the throne and Yuvamahuruja 
Visnugopavarman I, the donor of the Uruvupalli plates. 
Simhavarman I is mentioned in the Uruvupalli grant as the 
Mahiwaja and presumably, therefore, was the eldest son. As 
the grant is dated the 11th year, it is probable that his reign did 
not exceed twelve years. The Uruvupalli plates record the grant 
of Yuvamahui^Ja Visnugopavarman issued from his residence 
at Palakkada, the provincial capital, situated somewhere 
in Andhradesa. The edict is addressed to the 
^ ^ villagers of Uruvupalli in Mundarastra. It 

records the grant of the entire village of 
Uruvupalli consisting of 200 nivartanas of land as devabhoga 
to the temple of Visnuharadeva founded by his general Visnu- 
varman at Kendukura with the exemption of the eighteen 
kinds of immunities! The boundaries of the village are given 
thereafter in great detail. Palakkada appears to be a Pais'aci 
or Prakrit form of the Sanskrit name Pallavakataka, the city of 
the Pallavas.2 And the form Palakka, which occurs in the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, seems to be the same as 
Palakkada. In the same manner Palotkata, from which 
Dharmamalmruja Vijaya Visriugopavarman issued the Cura 


1 Mayidavolu plates, text line 13C. Hirabadagalli plates, text line 35; 

2 In the prakrit records found in Andhradesa the letters da and da are written alike# 
And da in ancient Prakrit is softened in ta in Sanskrit. See EJ- Vol. VI. p. 85. Compare 
Dhaihnakada in the Mayidavolu plates which is the same as Pbanakataka* (Opu Cit, 
line 3 p. 86) 
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grant seems to be another corrupt form of the same Sanskrit 
appellation. Harisena, the composer of the Allahabad prasfasti, 
must have heard the name of the city inadvertently or 
imperfectly, and not being able to understand the meaning or 
significance of the name, dropped the last syllable da in 
transcribing the word. For the present, however, the identity 
of Pallavakataka, Palotkata or Palakkada must remain obscure. 
It is extremely likely that the city had been either destroyed or 
deserted and thus gone out of existence long ago. Muncla- 
rastra^ seems to be the ancient name for the coastal strip of the 
Nellore district which extends from the Svarnamukhi in the 
south to the Manncru in the north, as almost all the localities 
mentioned in this charter as well as in the other records of 
this period seem to lie in this region. Mundariistra seems, 
therefore, to correspond to the modern taluks of Gudiir, Nellore, 
Rapur, Kovur, Kanigiri, Atmakur and others in Nellore, and 
parts of Nayudupcta and Kalahasti taluks of the neighbouring 
Chingleput and Chittoor districts. From the description of the 
boundaries, it appears also that Uruvupalli lay on the northern 
bank of the river Suprayoga which was the ancient name for the 
Penna (North Pennar) or Pinakini.- Like the other localities 

1 The name Muntlarastra is not new to the epigraphists. It occurs in a number of 
inscriptions of the Nellore district* Mii^idarastra of the Pallava period became Mui^idanadu 
or Muijdainadu in later times ; the suffix nadu the Telugu term for, ‘ district ’ having 
displaced the Sanskrit * r^tra 'j during the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
See Nellore Insc. Vol. 11. Nos. N. 19, N. 31. N. 61, N. 71, N. 72, N- 120, N. 121 ; Ibid. 
Vol. HI, Nos. R. 8. See also S* /. / VI, No. 173 (iSelpatla). 

2 That Suprayoga ^vas the ancient name of the river Penna, Pinakini or the North 
Pennar in Nellore district is proved by the Purapa statement. Pandit V. Prabhakara Sastri 
was the first to make this identification while editing Bhagavadcijju leant, when he came 
across word Suprayoga* The following passage 

occurs in the Markandcyapurami’ (Chap. 5-4, v* 20f*) The Brahmandapuriina (I, 2. 17) 
Vayupurana (45, 104) ; Malsyapunina j(ll4, 29) also mention this river. In the Malta- 
bhurata also the river is mentioned after Vei?a and Krs^iavOna. (See Bhisma, 
and Vanaparvan, 222, 24-20) The above statement of the Mdrkandcyapnrana shows 
that like the Godavari, Krspa, Bhlmarathi, Cauveri and the others the river Suprayoga 
too takes its rise in the Sahyadri Mountains, the local and ancient name for the Western 
Ghats. As a matter of fact* the only large and important river between the Kr.^pa and 
the CauYori is the Penna or Pinakini and it rises in the eastern slopes of the Mysore 
plateau which form part of the Sahyfidri Mountains. 
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referred to in the grant Uruvupalli too had gone out of 
existence. It is wrong to identify Kendukura with the modern 
Kandukilru, the head-quarters of the taluk in the north, situated 
about two miles from the southern bank of the river Paleru. 
Kendukura and Kondamuruvudu which lay evidently in the 
vicinity of Uruvupalli on the Penna must have been therefore 
long ago deserted, and cannot be identified. 

There are no recorded events of the reign of Siriihavarman I. 
But it is possible to assume that his period was as disturbed as 
that of his father. According to the chronology of the Kadambas 
proposed by us elsewhere, Simhavarman was a contemporary 
of Kangavarman, the son and successor of Mayuras'arman.' 
It is thus possible to believe that the Pallava monarch, 
taking advantage of the peace in the northern dominions 
and the alliance with the Salankayanas, would have turned 
his attention to the west with the desire of wresting back 
the ceded territories from the Kadambas, after the death of the 
implacable opponent Mayuras'arman. Siriihavarman would 
have accordingly entrusted the administration of the northern 
and eastern provinces of his kingdom to his brother Yuvamakd- 
mja Visnugopavarman and himself directed the campaign 
against the Kadambas in the west. 

Simhavarman I had no children apparently ; that circum- 
stance explains the anointment of his younger brother Visnu- 
gopavarman as Yuvamalmraja or the heir-apparent. Some 
scholars believe that this prince, on account of his title 
Ynvainahdrdja^‘ or Yuvardja^ would seem to have never been 
crowned as Mahuntja, But this view is not tenable, for the 
Cura grant of his grandson gives him the title Malmruja.^ 
In the Allahabad inscription, a Visnugopa, ruler of Kanci, is 
mentioned. It is, therefore, evident that Visnugopavarman I 
was anointed king. lie would have attained great celebrity as 
the Yuvamahumja ol his elder brother and thereafter, popularly 

1 See below Chapter VI. 

2 E. /*, XV, p. 253, text line 12 ; ImU Ant, V, p, 50IT. text line 16. 

3 Ind, Ant. V, p. 165fl. text line 9; E. VIII, p. 169, text line 9. 

4 C. P. No 3 of App. A, of 1913-14 ; vute, also p. 6, para 9 and p. 82, para 1. 
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known by that epithet alone, even after he had ascended the 
throne. That seems to be the reason why the title Yuvamalm- 
lujci was uniformally given to him in all the records of his son 

and successor, Simhavarman II. Yet another 
maharaja reason seems to be that the epithet was 

gopavarman or intended to distinguish him from the princes 
Vi?pn80pavarniani. family. His Uruvupalli 

grant gives him the title Dharma-i nvainaltumja, 
which is somewhat peculiar. To him a reign of about eighteen 
years, from c. 342 to 360 A. D. may be reasonably allotted, 
for his predecessor as well as his successor had apparently 
short tenures of about twelve and ten years respectively on the 
throne. Visnugbpavarman I was undoubtedly a great monarch. 
The Velurpalayam record mentions his name also among the 
renowned princes of the family, though the great achievement 
of his period is omitted. Visnugbpavarman I was a 
contemporary of Samudragupta. When the news of the Gupta 
emperor’s march into the South, through Daksina-Kbsala, 
reached Vehgi, Visnugbpavarman I and his ally, the Salahkayana 
king Hastivarman, assembled together a great confederacy 
of all the independent and quasi-independent kings of the 
Eastern Deccan and offered a formidable resistance some- 
where in the northern Andhradesa, which quickly forced the 
invader to retire. 

It appears that by the time of Simhavarman I, the formal 
preamble or the pras'asti of the Pallava charters came to 
be finally settled. The preamble of the Uruvupalli grant 
differs materially from that of the Oihgbdu plates of Vijaya 
Skandavarman. It is also probable that Simhavarman 1 and 
his younger brother Yuvamalcg,mja Visnugbpavarman, had 
caused the formal portion of the family charters to be drwan up, 
embodying the glorious exploits, lofty principles of good 
government and noble deeds of their illustrious predecesors. 
The new preamble appears partially for the first time in the 
Darsi fragment as paramabrahmaiiyasya sva - bdhn - bal arjjit- 
orjjita k^citra-tapdnulhsr-vidhi-vihita sarvamaryudasya “ one, 
who though endowed with the highest Brahma^-hood, attained 
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by his valour and the strength of his arms the position of a 
Ksatriya.” This denotes evidently that by the dates of the 
unknown donor of the Darsi fragment and the Orhgodu plates 
(I set), that is about the beginning of the fourth century, the 
Pallava dynasty became degraded as Ksatriyas. This conjecture 
finds further support in a statement of the Talgunda Pillar 
inscription. Mayuras'arman, the Brahmana chief, seems to refer 
to the Pallavas who sank to the level of Ksatriyas and deplores 
the weakness of the Biahmanas in the Kali Aged The first 
two kings of the Pallava family appear to be doubltess, Brahma- 
nas. The Kas'akudi plates assert this fact in unmistakable 
termsd In later times, the successors of Sivaskandavarman 
the Great became degraded as Ksatriyas, having abandoned 
their lirahmanical rites on account of their pre-occupation with 
continued wars against their opponents on all sides of their 
kingdom. For that reason, probably the Kadambas regarded 
the Pallavas as Ksatriyas in the dawn of the fourth century. 
The writers of the Pallava charters of the successors of 
Simhavarman I added the epithet, param'odatiunvay'an'ainyath=t 
uvaduhfta andka a^vam&dliclnain /’allavunaiii, “ The Pallavas 
who are the most exalted race, who had completed with full 
ceremonies several As'vamedhas This epithet is evidently 
remniscent of the great exploits of the illustrious ancestors of 
the donors, Kumaravisnu I and Sivaskandavarman I. And 
later still, the As'vamedha was substituted by kratu and a new 
phrase sva-bhuja'dravin-orjjita-prathita-prati^odbhuta-yasfas’dm 
yath-dvadahYta aneka kratundm Halakratu-kalpunam Bnvallabhd- 
imm Fallavitiuim, “ The Pallavas who possessed wondrous 
fame, which has been acquired by the strength of their arms 
and has become celebrated and established, and who are the 
favourites of the goddess of fortune, who have performed many 
sacrifices'* according to the proper rules and who are almost 
equal to Satakratu ” was added. 

1 E. l; VIII, p. 251. V. 11. 

vfSiri; « 

2 stllTf II 

8 Ind. Ant. V.. p. 165, text line 16-16 ; Satakratu is one who is honoured by tt hundred 
sacrifices (Kratus) and therefore meant * Xndra'. !• 18. 
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The successor of Yuvamahumja Visnugopavarman was 
probably Ugravarman or Ugrasena. Both these names are 
familiar to us. Ugravarman is mentioned in the Amaravati 
pillar inscription,! and the name Ugrasena occurs in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription ^ Both the names seem to refer to 
one and the same monarch who was probably known both as 
UgrasEna and Ugravarman. Though Ugrasena was not heard 
of again after the repulsion of Samudragupta’s expedition, it is 
probable that he survived his father and reigned at Kanci 
afterwards. Ugrasena therefore would seem to 
8. Ugravarman or bg ^ Contemporary and possibly an adversary of 
c. D. Kadamba king Kahgavarman. The epithet 

. attached to Kahgavarman in the Talguncla 
pillar inscription^ plainly suggests the above inference. During 
the period of this king, Ugravarman was probably at war 
with the Kadambas. The epithet ugra'Samay-oddJmr.i-praihs'u- 
c&stitah and the fact that all his feudatories remained 
loyal to him during his period of trial strongly suggest that 
Kaiigavarman’s reign was crowded with continued wars 
against the Pallavas. The adjective u^ra in the above 
epithet seems to be suggestive of the name of Ugravarman or 
Ugrasena and the wars with him. If this inference is true, it 
would mean that Ugravarman, first as his father’s viceroy at 
Pallavakataka or Palakkada from 342 to 360 A. D- and later as 
king of Katici from about 360 to 363 A. D , was a contem- 
porary of Kangavarman of Vaijayanti, (c. 340 — 355 A. 1)).'* It 
would also appear for the same reason that Ugravarman ’s reign 
was short and that it ended in a disastrous defeat for the 
Pallavas. Ugravarman died childless and the succession 
for that reason apparently passed on to his younger brother 
Simhavarman II. The death of Ugravarman would seem to 
mark the close of the second epoch in the history of the 
hostilities of the Early Pallavas of Kaiici and the Kadambas of 

1 S. I. h, Vol. I. p. 25f. 

2 C. /. No. 1. text line 19. 

3 Talgunda Pillar itts^ of ^antivarman, vv. 23 and 24. 

4 See Chapter VI below* 
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Vaijayanti, which commenced during the reign of Vijaya- 
Skandavarman II. 


Simhavarman II ascended the throne on the death of his 
elder brother. Almost all the family charters give him the 
title Dharmamalrantja, which is somewhat peculiar and 
interesting; it may be interpreted as ‘ King by virtue of the 
Dharma ' of the orthodox laws, religion and civilization. The 
significance of this title as well as of the epithets Dharmamahn- 
mjudhiraja and Dharmayuvamalrnraja is not quite clear from 
the inscriptions. The title Dharmamakarcij'U.dhiruja is 
undoubtedly superior to Dharmamalmruja, for it means “ the 
rightful overlord or emperor of mahunijas or kings.” This 
title which the first Kadamba monarch Sivliskandavarman 
and the Pallava king Sivasakandavarman I adopted on the 
assumption of sovereignty is certainly an imperial one. This 
title with a slight variation as DharmamalmrUjadhiraja is also 
given to the first Western Gahga king, Kohgani- 


9. Dharma mahil- 
raja S i lu li a- 
varman 11, 
c. 363-^385 A. D. 
and the sit^nificance 
of the title 
Dh a rm a m a h ii ra j a 


varman.^^ Dr. Fleet commenting on the signi. 
ficance of the epithet says that it means “ a 
inahlinijadhiraja by, or in respect of religion,” 
or “ a pious or righteous Mahaflljddhiraja."^ 
Dr. Jayaswal is of the opinion that it was a 


Hindu edition or rather a Hindu counter-title 


of the Kusfina Daivaputra Sithi Suhmwsaki and the idea behind 
it was an importation from the North.® The title, in my opinion, 
may not be the Hindu counterpart of the Saka title. The 
Hindu monarch had a recognised kingly Dharma from bygone 
ages. The Kadambas, who first invented the title, would seem 
to have proclaimed their strict adherence to the orthodox 
Brahmanical ideas of law, civilization and religion, for they lived 
in the period of Vedic revival in which aggressive Brahmanism 
of the post-Iksvaku and post-Andhrabhrtya epoch showed 
no tolerance of Buddhism. These orthodox ideas of Brahmanical 


laws, religion, and civilization as well as the ideal of lofty 


1 E. XXIV, pp. aasff. text line. 

2 Ind- Ant. V, pi' 163, f-n. 2. 

3 History of IndiUf 184. 
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virtues and pious kingly character which the Pallavas held before 
themselves in common with their neighbours, the Early 
Kadambas and the Western Gahgas seem to be clearly set 
forth in the significant epithets in the formal preambles or 
prasfastis of their charters. Thus the epithets, vihitasarva- 
mciryndasya, sthiti-sthita-syiiniitahnanah ; daiva dvija-gunt^v^idh- 
opacityinah ; vivjrddha - vinayasy - iinekn go - hiratiya - hhiimylldi - 
praddnaihpravrddha-d/iarma sanciiyasya, prajapalana-daksasya- 
LokapilUtndm pancama lokapilUisya ; saiydimanaJi ; mahaUnanal ), ; 
Bhagavad-bhakti-sadbhava-sambhdtdta-sakala-knlydnasya praja- 
samraiijana - paripalan - bdyoga sataia - salsa z>rata - diksilasya 
Kahynga - dbsuvasanna • dharmbddharann iiiiya - sannaddhasya ; 
rdjar^i - guna sarva - sandbha - viJiglsJih ; D/iaj ina - znjigisuh ; 
Bhagazml-fiddanud/iydtah, “ One who is an excellent worshipper 
of the Supreme Spirit; who conforms to all the injunctions 
that are prescribed ; who is firm in the steadiness of conduct, 
who is broad-minded ; who nourishes the gods, the twice-born 
(Brfihmanas), the spiritual preceptors and the old men ; who is 
of great affability ; who acquired much piety, i. t’., merit (dharma) 
by gifts of cows, gold land and other things ; who is skilfull 
in protecting his subjects; who is the fifth of the 

Lokapalas who is true - hearted and high - minded ; who 
possessed all prosperit)^, produced by his devotion towards the 
Holy One and by his goodness ; who is always initiated into 
the charitable vows of the occupation of pleasing and protecting 
his subjects ; who is vdviivys jealous in supporting religion which 
had been brought to death's door by the sins of the Kali Age ; who 
is desirous of surpassing all collection of meritorious qualities 
of kingly saints ; who is always desirous of surpassing religion 
itself ; who is an excellent worshipper of the Holy One, (Visnu),” 
clearly bear out the significance of the title Dharmamahuruja, 
The Pallava kings assumed the title with the full consciousness 
of its spiritual, moral and political significance and with a desire 
to maintain righteousness, morality and high-mindedness in 
their realm. The assumption of the title Dharmamuhuraja 
would also seem to imply the revival of Vedic rituals and 

1 The lokapalas are the pre.sidin^ deities of the four cardinal directions, Indra of the 
east, Yama of the south, Varu^ia of the west and Kubera of the north. 

30 
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Brahmanical ideals, and the abhorrence of all faiths which did 
not conform to the lofty Brahmanical ideals. 

Of the reign of Simhavarman II there are four grants. 
As none of these are dated beyond the tenth year of his reign 
it is likely that he did not reign for more than fifteen years, 
from c. 370 to 385 A- D. Three grants of his period out of the 
four, namely the Milngadur, Pikira and Oihgoclu plates have 
been published with translations, and the fourth, the Vilavetti 
grant, is unpublished.* The earliest of these is the Omgodu 
grant (II set) dated the 5th lilhi of the bright fortnight of 
Vais'akha in the fourth year, from the camp of victory pitched 
somewhere in Kamarfistra, apparently during a campaign in 
Southern Andhradesa. The record states that Simhavarman 11 
granted on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, probably the 
one that occurred on the new moon lilhi of Oaitra that 
immediately preceded the fifth tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Vais'akha, the village of Oriigo^u to the llrahamana, Deva- 
s'arnian of the Kiis'yapa go/m and a student of Chandoga 
(Sflmavcda), who was well versed in all Sastras and an inhabitant 
of Kundura, and that the grant was made “ for the increase of 
longevity, power and victory” of the king. Omgodu seems to 
be identical with Omgolu or Ongole, the headquarters of the 
taluk in Guntur district. It is described in the charter by its 
boundaries, the village Kodikirii on the east, Naracedu on the 
south, Ka^kuduru on the west and Penukaparru on the north. 
Of these villages, Kodikirii alone can be identified to-day ; it 
corresponds to the modern Koniki near Ongole. The fact that 
Oriigodu was the object of a grant for a second time by a later 
Pallava king after a lapse of about fifty years, although the 
previous holdings in the village had been expressly excluded, 
seems to indicate that the enjoyment of the village by the 
descendants of the former donee was interrupted. It might 
be that owing to the intervention of some hostile power, the 
descendants of Golasarman, the origanl donee abandoned the 
brahmadBya, or that his lineage had become extinct. The 

1 c. P. No. 1 ot 1933-84. See Annl. Kept, on S.l.E- lor 1933-84, Part II, p- 30. 
The inscription has since been edited soon in the E, /. , XXIV, p. 290ff. 
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former view seems to be probable, for both Gobsarman and 
Devasarman, the two donees, belong to the same Kasyapa gotm, 
and are separated by three decades roughly. The date of this 
grant may be equated to Friday, April 6, 368 A. D. The 
accession of Sirhhavarman II has been fixed by us approximately 
in 363 A. D. Within the proximity of this date, there was only 
a single eclipse of the sun on the new-moon tithi of Caitra in 
368 A. D.; and there were no eclipses of the sun at all 
for a decade either before or after that date. It is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that the eclipse intended in the charter 
was the one that occured on Friday, April 6, 368 A. D- 
Accordingly the date on which the grant was engraved on 
copper-plates would be Wednesday, April 11, 368 A, D., 
If therefore this date fell in the fifth year of reign, the accession 
of Siihhavarman II would have to be placed sometime during 
363-61 A. D. 

The second grant of the king was dated in the 5th year 
of his reign from the camp of victory pitched at Menmatura in 
Mundarastra.^ Menmatura seems to be identical with 
Manmadugu, now a deserted village and full of anticjuities 
on the left bank of the river Paleru in Kanigiri taluk, 
Ncllore district.^ The village site is situated half a mile to the 
west of the Pamuru-Kanigiri Road at mile 5 from Kanigiri. It 
is stated in this record that, Dhannamuhnruja Sirhhavarman II, 
on the third day of the bright fortnight of the month of 
As'vayuja in the 5th year of his reign, granted the village 
of Pikira in Mundarastra, having exempted it from all taxes and 
immunities to the Brfihmana, Viliis'arman of the Taittiriya Sakha 
(Yajurveda), of the Kas'yapa gotra, for the increase of his long 
life, power and victory. The boundaries of this village are 
not mentioned ; hence the identification of the village is rather 
difficult. Nevertheless we are tempted to identify the place 
with Pigilam, a small agrahtira in the Venkatagiri zamindari, 
lying on the Gudur-Kalahasti railway line near Vendo^u, in 

1 B. I., VlII, p. 169f. 

2 The identification of the localities mentioned in this record as well as in the other 
charters of the king is made with the help of the Topographical SurTfijTMaps for Nellore 
District, No. 67 N, NW 6-6, NE. 9-10 ; 67-0. NE. 9-XO etc. 
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Nellore district. The third record was dated in the 8th year, 
at Dasanapura.^ It was probably the capital of a Pallava 
governor in Southern Andhradesa. While camping in this 
city, king Sirhhavarman II issued the command to the villagers 
of Mangadur in Vehgorastra and to the several officers of the 
locality, by which he constituted the village into a brahmadeya 
and gave it away with freedom from all taxes, with the exception 
of the land that was already ploughed and enjoyed as the 
possession of god, on the condition that it should be enjoyed 
by those Brahmanas who resided in that village. The donees 
were eight Brahmanas, all described by their names and 
specific gotraSt sutras and the Veda to which they belonged. 
The names of the donees are: Rudras'arman of the Atrcya 
gotra, Turkas'arman of the Vatsya golra, Damas'arman of the 
Kaus'ika golra, Yajnas'arman of the Bharadvaja gotra, 
Bhavakotigopa of the Paras'arya gotra and Bhartrs'arman of the 
Kas'yapa gotra, Sivadattas'arman of the Audameghi gUra and 
§asthikumara of the Gautama g;oira. Of these Bhartrs'arman is 
said to belong to Vajasaneya Sakha ; Sivadattas'arman to Siima- 
veda, and Sasthikumara to Hiranyakes'i s'lilra ; and the rest are 
stated to follow the Apastamba sutra. The edict which was 
the oral order of the king was engraved on copper-plate by the 
officer Ncimi. Dasanapura may be identified with Darsi, the 
head-quarters of the taluk, in the north of the Nellore district. 
Mangadur seems to be the same as Mogalluru in Kanigiri taluk, 
situated about three miles from the southern bank of the river 
Paleru, and four miles to the due west of Manamadugn. 
Mangaduru is said to belong to Vciigorastra. Evidently the 
hinterland of the Nellore district and the adjoining territory of 
the Cuddapah and Chittoor districts was known as Vengorastra 
in the ancient period. The territory which thus lay on either 
side of the Eastern Ghats would seem to have aetjuired that 
appellation on account of the celebrated hill Veiiga^am* 
Tiruveiigadam, or Tirumala, an off-shoot of the Eastern 
* Ghats, locally called Velugondalu. If this identification is 
accepted, it would mean that Vengorastra cannot be identified 

l Ind. Ant., vTp. »««. 
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with Vehgi as Dr. Fleet and others have attempted to do in the 
past.^ At no period of the history of the Pallava.s, did their 
dominion extend north of the Krsna. Vehgorfistra even as a 
corrupt form of Vehgi-visaya never appears in any record lithic 
or copper-plate. 

The last record of king Siiiihavarman II is on the Hiicci- 
reddipalem plates, known as the Vijavetti grant.^ It is dated the 
fifth tithi of the bright fortnight of Sravana in the tenth year of 
his victorious reign, from the camp pitched at the provincial city 
[adhisthitna) of Paddukkara, or Vijaya Paddukkara. It registers 
the gift of the village Vijavatti, in Munclarfistra, together with 
its hamlet with several taxes duly specified, which 

were the property of the king, to the Bnlhmana, Visnus'arman 
of the Gautama ("d/m and the Chanddga Scik/ia, for the increase 
of long life, strength and victory. The chief interest in the 
grant is the enumeration of the several taxes which the king 
was entitled to collect from the village and which were given 
away by him to the donee. The king’s edict runs thus : 
“ Whichever taxes are payable in this village by the metal and 
leather workers {loha-carmakarah) from the licensed dealers in 
cloths in shops [f.tl)an'J-paliakara).i from the makers or dealers 
in upper garments or heavy blankets [prdvdrancdrah) from rope 
makers or dealers in ropes {I'aJjHpratihuralt) from the shop- 
keepers of the market in general {itpanajivika) ; taxes payable 
by the makers of ploughs and other implements of agriculture 
{iidhaldiniikhadhanikd) ; by the supervisors of water sources i. c. 
those who are in charge of water supply for agriculture {kupadar- 
sfaka), by weavers {taiitrav'dya or tantuvdya); taxes on gambling 
{dyuta)f on marriage (yiimhd)^ on barbers {ttdpita) ; and all dues 
payable either in kind or in service by all the artisans and 
others {sarva-pari/idr'a-kara''deydni), and all such privileges 
that by custom belong to me, have been given away as a 
hrahmadcya to this Brahmana. The officers of Vatta-grama, that 
is apparently Vijavatta-grama the village granted, shall 

1 /nJ. AiU., XX. p. 93. « *• 

a C. P. No. 1 of 1933-84; AhmI. Re^U S. 1. E., 1933-34, Part 11, p. 30. 
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accordingly obey my command. Others shall duly render and 
cause all the dues properly rendered or paid to the donee. 
Whoever transgresses this command of mine shall suffer corporal 
punishment.” The inscription status that the order of the 
gift was made by word of mouth by the king, which was reduced 
to writing on the copper-plate by the Private Secretary {raha~ 
syadhikfta), Acyuta. The identification of the two localities 
mentioned in this record offers considerable difficulty. Vilavatti 
of the Mundarastra may in all probability be the same as 
Vidavaluru, a village which lies about 12 miles to the east of 
Vavveru where the plates were discovered. Paddukkara 
cannot be identified ; it must have been a city of considerable 
importance in early times, and possibly the metropolis of 
Mundarastra. Viduvaluru and Vavveru are in the Kovur taluk 
of the Nellore district. 


The fact that all the four grants of the king were dated 
either from a camp of victory pitched immediately after a 
battle or provincial city evidently denotes that the short reign 
of Simhavarman 11 was spent in battlefields and in military 
campaigns in the northern provinces, Karmarilstra, Mundarastra 
and Vengorastra in Southern Andhradesa. Who the enemies 
of Siiiihavarman 11 were, it is not possible to say correctly. 
The Kadamba contemporary of this king was Bhaglratha, and 
the Kadamba records of this period do not refer to any hostilities 
between the Pallavas and the Kadambas. The Kadamba 


Outbreak of 
protracted and 
fierce hostilities in 
southern Andhra- 
desa between the 
Pallavas and their 
neighbours, 
c. 880-400 A. D. 


country was far away from the Southern Andhra 
sub-provinces. The hostilities between the 
Kadambas and the Pallavas did not revive 
till the reign of Krsnavarman I. {c. 420-450 
A. D.) of the Kadamba dynasty, who on account 
of his aggressive policy intended to bring the 
Western Ganga dynasty under his overlordship. 
The Pallava frontiers on the west during the 


reign of Sirhhavarman II were therefore enjoying peace. It 
was only inT'The north-east, in the Andhra country, that the 
Pallavas had to fight continuously with their powerful and 
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turbulent feudatories and hostile neighbours. It was for this 
reason that though Kancipura was their capital, the Pallava 
kings from the days of the unknown donor of the Darsi fragment 
and Vijaya Skandavarman II of the Omgodu plates (1st set) 
down to the beginning of the fifth century stayed longer in their 
provincial capitals in Andhradesa. The enemies of the Pallava 
king have therefore to be looked for only in Southern Andhra- 
desa. The period of Siiiihavarman II to synchronised with the 
reigns of the Ananda king, ‘^ttivarman of Kandarapura, 
(c. 390 — 415 A. D )' and the Salankayana king Candavarman, 
c. 370 and 395 A. D. It would appear that Attivarman rose to 
power at this period, overthrew the Pallava governor in Karma- 
rastra and declared himself independent'^ Consequently the 
Pallavas during the reigns of Siiiihavarman II and his successor 
lost their dominion in Karmarastra and other northern sub- 
provinces to the Ananda king of Kandarapura. And it seems 
also that Siiiihavarman II and his successor Vijaya Visnugopa- 
varman spent all their lives in battlefields in the north, fighting 
Attivarman and his allies, to establish their sway once more in 
the northern provinces. All the four or five records of this period 
found in Southern Andhradesa amply support this conjecture. 
Though the Salaiiakayanas were not the enemies of the Pallavas 
but continued to be their allies, new enemies appear to 
have sprung up on the scene. They were probably the 
Colas of Colavadi * and the Co}as of Hiranyarastra or Renaclu.* 
For, within a (juarter of a century, that is to say, about the close 
of the fifth century, the Cdjas rose and swept the Pallava king- 

1 Ind. Ant; IX. p. 102f. 

2 See Below Book III, Chapter II- 

3 The Telugu poem Panditaradhyacaritra of Piilkurki Somanaiha reftirs to Cojavrili 
or Colavadi of which the ancient capital was Panugallii, the modern Mahabubnagar in 
the Nizams Dominions. See Mahimaprakarna , the episode of Dhavales'n Namayya. 
My friend, Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, Header in Indian History, University of Madras 
throws a suggestion that Cola-vadi or Jula-vadi seems to be the name of a military 
tenure that was in vogee in the ancient period. He refers to two such other tenures 
Vela-vadi and Lehka-vadi. The question is interesting and needs further elucidation. 
For the present, however, I firmly believe that the Colas migrated from the north, from 
the territory that lay in the northern bank of the Krspa river- 

4 B» XI, p. 837ff* (Malepadu plates of Pupyakumara) : Jourfu ind» Hist. XV, pp. 
30-49 and part 11. (Madras Museum Plates of the Colas of Renadu*) 
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dom like a whirlwind and completely eclipsed- their glory. It 
is possible therefore to suppose that the Cojas of Hirartayarastra 
began to give trouble to the Pallava kingdom even at this early 
period on the frontiers of Vengonistra which lay contiguous 
with it on the west. 

The successor of Siihhavarman was his son Vijaya Visnu- 
gopavarman II. There is a single grant of his time, the Curii 
plates, which comes from Narasaraopet taluk, Guntur district. 
In reality the record seems to be a copy of a grant, made about 
the beginning of the seventh century. The inscription records 
that the king Dharmamaharuja Vijaya Visnugopavarman, 
while staying in his residence at the victorious city Palbtkata, 
gave away one hundred and eight nivartanas of land together 
with a house site and garden {vutika) in the village of Cura 
in Karmarastra, to the Brfiliman, Camis'arman, who was the son 
of Dvedya Vrddhas'arman and grandson of Visnus'arman and 
was a resident of Kunduru, who belonged to the Kas'yapa 
gotra and was well versed in the four Vedas, as a brahmadeya 
exempting it from all obligations {parihui'air-tip&tci)-, on the 
occasion of uUarclyana. The gift was made for the success of 
the king’s arms, longevity and strength. The record is not 
dated ; it is therefore impossible to say how long he reigned. 
However, a reign of fifteen years, from c. 335 — 400 A. D. may 
be adopted as probable. The dating of the 
10 . Vijaya Visriu- edict from Palotkata presumably in Karma- 
c 385 — the omission of the regnal year, and the 
fact that the present charter seems to be a 
copy of an earlier record, all these indicate that the Pallavas 
were involved in a fierce and protracted struggle for the 
possession of Karmarastra and other sub-provinces in the 
north, with a new power that had already risen on the 
southern bank of the Krsna river. The new power, as stated 
above, seems to be the Anandas of Kandarapura under 
king Attivarman. To Attivarman a reign of two decades 
' approximately has been assigned, about the turn of the fourth 
to the fifth century A- D. But soon after this, the Kandara king 
would appeat^o have been overthrown, not by the Pallava king 
of Kanci but by a new and formidable power, the Visijuku^4>ns> 
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who even threatened the destruction of the Pallava sove- 
reignty in Southern Andhradesa completely. About the same 
time the Visnukujjdins also, overthrew the Salahkayanas, the 
allies of the Pallavas, and established themselves firmly in the 
northern Andhra country. The Visnukundin kingdom included 
Southern Andhradesa which was till lately in the possession of 
the Pallavas. The struggle for dominion in the south between 
the Visnukujjdins and the Pallavas is a dark chapter in the 
history of the early Pallavas. There are no records of the 
Pallava dynasty of the period following the death of Vijaya 
Visnugopavarman 11 till the rise of Kumaravisnu III in the dawn 
of the sixth century. 



CHAPTER V. 


Chronology of the Later Pallava kings of the Sanskrit Charters. 

c. 400—630 A. D. 

There does not seem to have been really a gap in the 
history of the Pallavas during the fifth century, though the period 
may have been the most troubled and eventful epoch. Scholars 
who have written about this period previously have not presented 
a connceted, continuous and plausible account. To them the 
confusing dynastic lists in the numerous charters of this period 
have been perplexing. Every one of the earlier writers has 
produced his own scheme of the genealogy and chronology of the 
Pallavas, but his conscience has not been satisfied. The records 
of this period will therefore be examined afresh, so as to arrive 
at a satisfactory scheme of chronology of the later Pallavas, 
of the Sanskrit charters as they are called. 

^ There is a stone inscription of a certain king Sirhhavarman 
of the Pallava dynasty found at Amaravati and deposited in the 
Madras Museum.^ It opens with an invocation to the Lord 
Buddha, and contains a mythical genealogy of 
The Amar.nvati Pallava dynasty from Brahman to the 

Stonepillar 

inscription. eponymous Pallava, in exactly the same 

manner as the Viiyalur pillar inscription, the 
Velurpalayam and the Kas'akudi copper-plates. Then, the 
story of the romantic union of As'vatthaman with the celestial 
nymph Madam and the birth of Pallava is narrated in a manner 
similar to the account that appears in the Rayakota plates of 
Skandas'isya.2 The inscription then gives a succession of seven 
kings in the following order 

1 S. 7. iT^To. 32. p, 25f. 

a B. /. V., p. 63f. 
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Pallava. 

I 

son 

!• Mabendravarman 

I 

son 

2. Simhavarman I 

I 

son 

3- Arkavarman 

without specify iitfl relationship 

4. Ujiravarnian 

without specifying relationship 

5. Siriihavis^ii 

r 

son 

6. Nandivarman 

without specifying relationship 

7. Simhavarman II, (the donor*) 

The above genealogy does not agree with the pedigrees 
we have in the other Sanskrit copper-plate records. The 
Amaravati inscription is not dated but it has been assigned to 
about the tenth or eleventh century by the epigraphists on 
palaeographical grounds.^ ' The occurrence of names of kings 
like Mahendravarman, Simhavisnu and Nandivarman, who 
are not known to have reigned before the last quarter of the 
sixth century, prior to Simhavarman II the donor, at such an 
uncertain and early date has caused a good deal of embar- 
rassment to the historians who have consequently abandoned 
the above information as utterly untrustworthy. In spite of these 
imperfections, however, the record seems to contain a historical 
fact which cannot be easily overlooked. This inscription seems 
to be an imperfect copy of an earlier record which must have 

1 The date of this grant has been a matter of great controversy- See fc’. /•, X, p- 4 8, 
and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, in Rharatii Vol. Y. part 2, pp, 271-282. also'pp. 937-38, 
These two learned writers dilfer from one another. Dr. Hulizsch assigns the record to 
about 1100 A. D. while Dr. N. Venkat.iramanayya gives 1260 A- D. as the probable date 
of the record. Both these dates are untenable. There was no l^allava rule either in Andhra- 
desa or in Tamil country in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Jfi Itf an anachronism 
to place Siihbavarman in such a late period. , 
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been either lost or destroyed by accident. The record states 
that Sirhhavarman the donor, on his return from an expedition 
to the North, came to Dhanyakataka or Amaravati, the place 
sacred to the Buddha, and there, having worshipped the Lord, 
made a donation and set up the statue of the Buddha. It is 
obvious that Sirhhavarman II of this record is different from the 
two Siihhavarmans, already known to us from the Sanskrit 
copper-plates reviewed in the preceding chapter. This monarch 
is called a worshipper of the Buddha, and the record speaks of 
his successful expedition to the North. We shall now 
attempt to answer the questions ; Who was this Sirhhavarman ? 
When did he reign? And what was the occasion for his expedition 
to the North? 

An interesting synchronism which has been recently 
discovered seems to throw some light on the obscure chronology 
of the Pallava kings of the fifth century as well as on the reigns 
of the two illustrious kings named, Sirhhavarman 
The synchronism gnd Skandavarman. The synchronism appears 
‘’ll^thfpenuSi Western Gahga copper-plate grant of 

plates. Madhava II, which comes from Penukorida in 

12. simhavar- Anantapur district.^ It adds much to our 
c. 488—460 A. D, knowledge of the times, and helps us to fix 
approximately the date of the Pallava contem- 
porary kings of this period. Two Pallava kings, Sirhhavarman 
and Skandavarman, are stated in this record to have respectively 
anointed the two kings, Ayyavarman and Madhava II on the 
Western Gahga throne, almost successively. The Western 
Gariga chronology constructed by Lewis Rice on the very 
unreliable material supplied by the Koiiguds^amjakkal or ‘ the 
Chronicle of Koiigudes'a ’ and some Garrga copper-plate records 
supposed to be spurious, is not likely to throw much light on the 
date of these Pallava kings, assigning as it does king Madhava II 
to the third century A. D. or thereabouts. The characters of the 
Penukoiida copper-plates clearly point to the fifth century as 
their probable period, and it is, therefore, impossible to accept 
the Western Gahga chronology put forward by Lewis Rice.* 

1 Lewis RiceTnIr. /., XIV, pp. 331-340. Ant. Kep- S. 1. B. for 1013-M. p. 83, para 4. 

2 Krishna Sastri in E, XV, p. 263S. 
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Dr. Fleet, who has discussed this grant fully, resorts to a literary 
quotation from a Digambara Jaina work called Lokaviblatga, 
which refers to the twenty-second year of a certain Pallava king 
named Siriihavarman, lord of Kancipura, as corresponding to 
the Saka year 380, i. e, 453 A. D.^ This synchronism is a very 
reasonable datum upon which the period of this Siriihavarman, 
can be accurately determined. This king evidently came to 
the throne in 436-7 A. D. and reigned at least for twenty-two 
years and possibly even more. It is not improbable, therefore, 
to suppose that Siriihavarman reigned for twenty-four or 
twenty-five years, bringing his period to a close in 460 A. D. 
His successor, it is said, was Skandavarman, and to him 
likewise an average reign of twenty or twenty-five years may 
also be allotted. His period, c. 460 — 485 A. D., accordingly 
synchronised with that of the Western Gariga king, Mildhava 11, 
whose Penukoncla copper-plate grant has been assigned to 
about the same period. Dr. Fleet after a thorough examination 
of the characters, language, and orthography concludes that the 
record may be definitely assigned to 475 A. D. and says that 
“it seems a very good date for it.”^ Sirhhavarman and 
Skandavarman, therefore seem to have flourished between 436 
and c. 485 A. D* as contemporaries of the Western Gariga kings 
Madhava I, his son Ayyavarman, his son Visi.iugopa3 and lastly 
his son Madhava 1 1 . 

Krishna Sastri, however, proceeds differently. The Penu- 
konda plates and the synchronism of Lokavibhuga, according to 
him, seem to refer to the reign of Siriihavarman 11, the donor 
of the second set of Orhgbdu plates.^ But he is not sure of 


1 Fleet: 1916, pp. 471-475. It is interesting to note that the precise date on 

which the task of copying the book was completed is given in the book itself. The details 
of the date yield to calculation. The date has been equated to 25th August 468 A. D. by 
Dr. Fleet, by correcting the previous calculation of Prof. Sas'i Pal Jha of lienarcs who 
had equated it to 1st March, 463 A. D, In cither case the year is 453 A- D. and therefore 
Simliavarman’s reign must have commenced only in 43(3-37 A. D- 

2 J R A S, 1916, p. 482. 

3 Lewis Rice thinks that Vis^nigopa’s name is omitted by mistake in the Penukopda 
plates, (/s. XI V\ pp. 331-310) We shall refer to this topic a^a l iter stage in the 
discussion on the Western Ganga genealogy. 

4 E, XV, p. 232f.. (268.) 
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that. He remarks : “ If the initial date derived from the Ldka~ 
vibhuga for Siriihavarman II is to be accepted, there must have 
been in 440 A. D., the fourth year of the king, a Solar eclipse 
in the month of Caitra. This, however, does not happen to be 
the fact.” He, therefore, belittles the chronological value of the 
date of the Lokavibhaga and rejects the initial date 436-37 A.D. 
for Simhavarman II as utterly improbable. So far as the initial 
date of Simhavarman II is concerned, Krishna Sastri is correct. 
But his a priori assumption that Simhavarman II, the donor of 
the Oiiigodu plates (II set) was the Simhavarman mentioned in 
the Lokavibhiigci and the I’enukonda plates is wrong. According 
to the choronology proposed above, the reign of Simha- 
varman II, falls in the fourth century, roughly about 363—385 
A. D. According to this scheme, there was an eclipse of the 
sun on the new moon day of Caitra in the fourth year of his 
reign, if the Omgodu grant of Simhavarman II is to be taken 
as having been made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, 
as Krishna Sastri rightly assumes, on Friday, April 6, 368 A. D. 
Siriihavarman of the Lokavtbhctga synchronism, therefore, must 
obviously be different from the donor of the Orngodu plates, 
(II set). 

It is reasonable to suppose that Simhavarman of the 
LQkambhclga synchronism was identical with the second Simha- 
varman, of the Amaravati pillar inscription. If this assumption 
is to be accepted, this Simhavarman becomes Siriihavarman III. 
And he must be regarded as a very powerful monarch 
who restored the prestige of his family sometime after 
the death of his ancestor, Vijaya Visnug5pavarman II or his 
successors. The interval between the reign of Vijaya Visnu- 
gbpavarman II and the accession of Siriihavarman III about 
436-37 A* D is a dark period in the history of the Pallavas, 
which synchronises with the rise of the Visiiukuiidins in Andhra- 
desa. Sirhhavarman III seems to have been a contemporary 
of the great Visriukun^in monarch, Madhavavarman I, who 
carved out for himself a vast and independent kingdom by 
overthrowing t|je Salahkayanas and other powers in Andhradesa 
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and assumed the imperial role by celebrating eleven As'vamgdha 
sacrifices. Ttie Amaravati pillar inscription states that Siiiaha- 
varman (III) led an expedition to the North, conquered his 
enemies and apparently annexed Karmarfistra to his dominions 
once again after an interval of about half a century from the 
date of Vijaya Visnugopavarman’s death. This great event may 
be assigned with approximate certainty to 460 A- D., when 
Madahavavarinan II, the young king of the Visnukundins, 
ascended the throne of Andhradesa. 

The synchronism of the Lokavibkaga and the Penukonda 
plates of Madhava IT enables us to fix also the date of the 
accession of Simhavarman III in 436-37 A. D. They also help 
us to determine the place of these kings in the genealogy of the 
Early Pallavas. Siihhavarman’s father’s name 
Skandavarman is not mentioned anywhere. But there may not 
ot the Penukoijtia jjg serious doubt as to his beinor a remote 

Skandavarman iv. descendant ot Vijaya Visnugopavarman. Be 
c. 430—495 A. D. that as it may, the Penukonda plates do not 
even disclose the exact relationship between 
Siriihavarman who anointed Ayyavarman and, Skandavarm.in 
that placed Madhava II on the Western Ganga throne. But it 
Is extremely likely that Skandavarman was the son and successor 
of Sirhhavarman III. For, there are other records of the family 
which fairly support this conjecture. The Udayendiram plates 
of Nandivarman, seem to furnish the link between the donor 
Nandivarman and Skandavarman of the Penukonda plates. The 
grant gives the following pedigree ; — 

Skandavarman (1) 

Simhavarman 

1 

Skandavarman (II.) 

Nandivarman (the donor,) 

In the above list Sirhhavarman and Skandavarman 1 1 are 
mentioned in the succession of father and son- As the characters 
of this record definitely belong to a period later than those of 
the Oihgodu, Pikira, Mahgadur and other charters that have 
been so far considered, the Skandavarman may be taken 
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to be the father of Sirhhavarman of the Ldkavibhuga, and 
Skandavarman II may be regarded as Skandavarman IV of the 
Penukonda plates. This is the only manner in which the kings 
mentioned in the Penukoijda plates, the Lokavibhuga and the 
Udayendiram grant might be linked with Vijaya Visnugopa- 
varman IL 

Though the line of Kumilravisnu II of Cendaluru plates has 
been once before this considered, the pedigree recorded in it 
has not been given the proper place. The record gives four 
generations including that of the donor. 

Skandavarman, ‘ the only hero on earth ’• 

Kumaravisnu I. 

I 

Buddhavarman 

1 

Kumaravis^iu II. the donor* 

The alphabet of the Cendaluru record is undoubtedly more 
modern than that of the Oriigodu, Pikira and Mahgadur plates. 
The Cendaluru plates have, therefore, to be assigned to a much 
later date, roughly to the beginning of the sixth century. 
Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, however, takes this charter to be a copy 
of an earlier record ; he does not give any reasons whatsoever 
for his assumption. It is merely a supposition made manifestly 
to suit his purpose. This a priori assumption is untenable. The 
language and the palaeography of the record is against the view 
of its being a copy of a prior grant. Skandavarman of this record, 
who is described as the sole hero on earth like Viravarman of 
the earlier charters, may be identihed with Skandavarman II, 
the father of Nandivarman of the Udayendiram grant. This 
identification as will be seem presently rests on the facts 
furnished by certain Contemporary and later records. Now 
p^utting together the lists of the Udayendiram and Cendaluru 
plates respectively and connecting the pedigree thus derived 
with Vijaya Visriugopavarman II, we obtain the following 
genealogy: — 
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Vijaya VisoagOpavarman II 

Skandavarman III 
(VdaySndiram) 

Siihhavarman III 

{LGkavibhClga, Amardvati pillar & Penukonda) 

Skandavarman IV 
Penttkonda & Cendaliiru plates) 


Kumaravisiiu II Nandivarman 

I (Udaycndiram) 

Buddhavarman II 
(VHurpalayam plates) 

Kumaravisnu III. (donor of the Cendalurn plates •) 

It is not possible to determine precisely, in the present 
state of our knowledge, the manner in which Simhavarman III 
was related to Vijaya Visnugopavarman II : but it may not be 
unreasonable to assume that the former was a descendant 
of a collateral branch. 

It will be remembered that the Velurpalayam record (v-9) 
speaks of a Nandivarman, “after a host of kings, including 
Visnugopa, had passed away”, and then abruptly introduces 
Simhavarman, the ancestor of Vijaya Nandivarman II, the donor 
of that grant. This Birhhavarman seems to be a different 
person altogether, — not the same Simhavarman mentioned 
in the Ltkavibhuga and the Penukorida plates. He must there- 
fore be regarded, for purposes of our study, as a later Simha- 
varman and accordingly as Simhavarman IV. As the Velur- 
palayam grant does not specify the relationship between 
Siihhavarman IV and Nandivarman (I) on the one hand, and the 
other kings mentioned as having preceded Nandivarman I on 
the other, Siihhavarman IV may be regarded as the founder of 
his own line on the throne of Kafici after the death of Kumara- 
visnu III and to belong to a collateral branch. For the same 
reason, he must be taken to be different from Simhavarman 111 
of the pedigree constructed from the lists of the Udaycndiram 
and Cendaluru plates. Accordingly the pedigree given on the 
following pages is obtained; and for the present it may be regar- 
ded as a reasonably accurate genealogy of the Pallava dynasty. 

32 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The History of the Contemporary Kadambas and the Juhnaviyas. 
(Circa 340—503 A. D.) 

Let us now turn to the history of the contemporary 
Kadambas of Vaijayanti and the Jahnaviyas or the Early 
Western Gangas of Talakkada, as it seems to throw consi* 
derable light on the otherwise obscure chronology of 
the Pallava kings of the fifth century. With the death of 
Vijaya Visnugopavarman (11) and the dawn of the fifth century 
apparently there began troubles for the Pallava dynasty. 
Early in the fifth century, a new power called the Jahnaviyas 
sprang into existence in the Punnata-Pannata country or 
South Mysore. The new dynasty played a conspicuous part, 
in the protracted hostilities between the Pallavas and the 
Kadambas, during this fifth century. Roughly half a century 
later, there sprang another new and formidable power, 
the Cojas, who burst upon the Pallava Empire like a violent 
storm suddenly, and eclipsed its glory for about three 
decades or more. The Colas were a great power, destined 
to play a glorious part in the history of the South for 
well nigh eight centuries. The fifth century was thus an 
eventful epoch in the history of South India and the Pallavas. 

While dealing with the reign of Ugravarman, reference had 
been made to the contemporary Kadamba kings, Kangavar* 
man (c. 340-355 A.D.) and his son Bhagiratha (c. 355-380 A.D.). 
The Talgu^ida inscription^ seems to suggest that Kaiigavarman’s 
reign was obscured by interminable wars, 
of Kuntaia^*™**** when it States that, “ he performed lofty great 
exploits in terrible wars.” The same record 
also states that Bhagiratha enlarged the boundaries of the 
Kadamba kingdom by annexing the neighbouring territories, 
and consolidating the entire Kadamba country under his banner. 
The entire Kadamba country referred to is apparently the 


1. Verses 22*28. 
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ancient kingdom of Vanavasa or Kuntala, which was bounded by 
the river Bhimarathi in the north and the Vedavati or probably 
the Hemavati, in South Mysore, and of which Vaijayant, or 
Vanavasa, the modern Banavasi, was the capital. Bhagiratha 
appears to have reigned for a long period, for he revived 
the ancient name of his kingdom after he had conquered it, 
and assumed the title Kwital&sfvara or the 'Lord of Kuntala’. 

Bhagiratha’s attempt to consolidate the kingdom of Kun* 
tala brought him into hostile contact with the Vakataka 
emperor, Prthvisena I (c. 34 f — 370 A. D-)j who vanquished and 
levied tribute from him.i This event may be 
tKK^J«******?f placed about 360 A. D. But Bhagiratha re- 
trieved the fortunes of his house on the death 
of the Vakataka emperor and acquired the epithet Kadamba- 
b/iUini-vad/iii-rucit-aikaiiuthali, “ the one lord dear to the bride, 
the Kadamba Country”, in the words of Kubja, the author of 
the Talgunda pillar inscription. This veiled poetic expression 
is thus very significant. And when the poet says that “Bhagl- 
ratha was Sagara’s chief descendant in person, secretly born 
in the Kadamba family as king”, he seems to refer to the 
king’s achievements, namely, the conquest and consolidation 
of the entire Kuntala or Kadamba country. Bhagiratha, there- 
fore, appears to have survived Prthvisena I, by at least a 
decade, to achieve his life’s purpose. 

Bhagiratha left two sons : Raghu and Kakusthavarman. 
The former succeeded him on the throne, and being probably 
childless, anointed his younger brother Kakusthavarman as the 
Yuvarnja or heir-apparent. Raghu, it is said, 
0 ^**^**0 subdued his enemies and made the country 
highly prosperous.^ There were during his 
reign (c. 330-390 A. D.) innumerable wars ; and for that reason 
his tenure on the throne was probably short. The Talgu^i^a 
pillar inscription states that Raghu was always victorious in 

1. 4. S. W. Li IV, pp 65 and 164. 8tli verse of Ajanta Cave (No. 16) inscription* 
Both Dr* Jouveau-Dubreuil {Anc. Hist. Deccan^ pp. 99-100) and Mr. Moraes iJThc 
Kadamba Kula, p. 18) who follows him, make Kahgavarman the unfortunate adversary 
of the VakaUka emperor. The revised chronology of the Kadambas and the tenor 
of the Talgiipda record support only the view that has been adopted by me. 

2. T/ie Talgunia Pillar Inscription, verse 26. 
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wars, but does not mention the names of his opponents. 
Raghu, it is also stated, received, “ slashing cuts on his 
face during one of those severe fights.”^ The enemies 
of Raghu were probably the Jahnavlyas who were 
rising to power in South Mysore and trying to 
throw off the yoke of the Kadambas. The Punnata 
country would appear to have formed part of the 
Kadamba dominions, for it was included in the list of 
kingdoms conquered by Mayuras'arman according to the 
Candravalli rock inscription. This conjecture is based on the 
fact that like Raghu, his contemporary king Konganivarman, 
the first Jahnaviya king, also claimed “ to have fought fierce 
enemies and received wounds in battle which adorned his 
body with their marks.”^ It is, therefore, probable that the 
enemies of Raghu were not the Pallavas who at this juncture 
would seem to be too busily engaged in a fierce struggle with 
the Ananda kings of Kandarapura in Southern Andhra*desa, 
to interfere in the affairs of Kuntala. Raghu’s period there- 
fore was occupied by interminable wars against the Jiihnaviyas, 
and his death in circa 390 A. D. paved the way for the rise of 
the Jilhnavlya power in Gciiigavacli in the next decade 

Raghu having died childless, the succession passed on to 
his younger brother Kakusthavarman, who was already the 
heir-apparent to the throne. The new king, while he was 
still the Yuvarnja^ nearly escaped death in one of the fierce 
combats of his brother’s wars. On that occasion, which 
synchronised with the 80th year of the Kadamba sovereignty, 
Kakusthavarman as Yuvamja granted a field in the village of 
Khetagrama to his general Srtakirti as a reward 
6. Kskustha for Saving his life.^ The new king’s accession 
39 o 1 ! 4 i™a.”d. t^arked the beginning of the ascendancy of the 
Kadambas. His long reign, c. 390 — 415 A D , 
brought peace, prosperity and glory to Kuntala. Kuntalddhipati 

1* Opt* at, V. 26. 

2. E* /• XIV, p. 331. Compare the description of this king, labdha vrana bhusa- 

nasya with that of Raghu arati-s^astr-Ollikhita-mukha that appears in the Talgupda 
pillar inscription- ^ 

3, Ind. Ant* VI, No. 20. p. 24. 
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or the Lord of Kuntala, was henceforth reckoned as a 
mighty power in Daksinapatha by the Imperial Guptas and their 
kinsmen, the Vakatakas oi Central India. Kakusthavarman 
was a contemporary of Candragupta 11, surnamed Vikramaditya, 
the Gupta emperor of Northern India, from c. 380 to 414 A.D.i 
Both these monarchs ascended the thrones of their respective 
kingdoms almost simultaneously ; and they died too almost 
simultaneously. Candragupta- Vikramaditya was a great and 
powerful king. He extended the boundaries of his empire by 
destroying the Saka-Ksatrapas of Malwa and subjugating 
the provinces of Gujarat, and Surastra or Kathiawad. The 
conquest of these remote provinces must have occupied 
several years ; and the consolidation of his conquests may be 
assumed to have been an accomplished fact by about 395 
A. D.2 The incorporation of the western province.s in the vast 
empire brought Candragupta-Vikramaditya into contact with 
the Vjikatakas on the one hand and the Kadambas on the 
other. The Gupta emperor foresaw that a confederacy of 
kings brought together by ties of kinship would be a formidable 
check against the inroads of the barbarian Huna hordes, who 
were gathering on the north-west and who threatened to spread 
a flood of destruction over his empire in Aryavarta. Accord- 
ingly, he embarked upon a policy of political alliances by 
dynastic marriages. He gave his daughter Prabhavatigupta in 
marriage to Kudrasena II, the Vakataka king of Central India. 
The marriage may have taken place about 390 A. D.® About 
the same time, Candragupta II sought an alliance for 
his crown prince Kumaragupta I in Dakshinapatha with the 


1. Recent writers have placed Candragupta's accession in 889 A. D. But the above 
date is not in accordance with the chronology of the Imperial Guptas* (See Fleet . 
" Summary of the results of the Gupm Era in Inds Ant., XVII, p. 8C3f. ; and R. D: 
Banerjee: “The Chronology of the Imperial Guptas.” in the Annals of Bhandarkar Or, 
Res» Inst- Poomii pp. 67*80. But Vincent A Smith in the iJaWy History of India 
4th edn- p. 345, places the accession in 3B0 A-D. which I accept as a more probable date. 
Candragupta 11 appears to have been connected with the administration of the empire 
for some years previously, even during the reign of his father. 

' 2. V. A. Smith: Early History of India, 4th edn. p. 807* 

3. According to V. A. Smith (JR AS,, 1914, p. 326) the marriage took place about C.95 
A. D* I prefer to assign to the event a slightly earlier dale, 390 A.D. as that would suit 
better the political events of the period* 
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hand of a Kadamba princess, daughter of Kakusthavarman.i 
The celebrated poet Kalidasa was an ambassador to the 
court of Kjlkusthavarman.2 The imperial embassy bore 
the desired result. The lady from Kuntala became the 
consort of the heir-apparent Kumaragupta I 3- This marri- 
age may have taken place about 400 A. D., shortly 
after the death of the Vakataka king Rudrasena 11.^ Kakus- 
thavarman, according to the Talgunda pillar inscription, had 
more daughters than one, and one of them may have been 
married to the Western Gaiiga king, Madhava I., (425 — 450 
A. D.,) of the newly established dynasty of Talakkada on the 
Cauveri .5 This supposition is supported by the discovery of a 
genuine copper- plate of king Madhavavarman, dated the first 
year of his reign, which has been assigned on palaiographical 
grounds to about fourth-fifth century A. D. ® As a result of 
these marriages, the Kadambas came into intimate contact 
with the Jahnaviya Kings, Koiiganivarman and Bhagiratha 
in the South and the Imperial Guptas and Yakatakas 
in the North. And thus the hostilities between the Western 
Gangas and the Kadambas also came to an end. The 

1- Talgupda Pillar inscription of s'antivarman : E. /., VIII, p. 33{T., verse 31. It is said 
that a daughter of Kakusthavarman adorned the royal family of the Imperial Guptas* 

2. The historic embassy is mentioned in Bhoja’s Srngiiraprakits^ika. See K- Bala- 
subrahmanya Aiyer : A study of Kalidasa in relation to Political Science. {Madras 
Oriental Conference -Proceedings, (1024) pp. Off. See also H. Heras, S J.: The Relations 
between the Guptas, Kadambas and Vjikatakas, in J. B. O. R. S , XII, pp. 460ff. The 
author of The Kadamba Ktila makes Bhagiratha receive the embassy of Kalidasa from 
the court of the Gupta emperor according to his scheme of the Kadamba Chronology, 
(pp. 19-22) It is unre isonable to assume that Bhagiiatha and not Kakusthavarman was 
a contemporary and an ally of Candragupta II, and that he as the Lord of Kuntala 
consented to the proposed dynastic alliance with the Gupta emperor. 

3. Rev. H. Ileras (J . IS. O. /?• ff., XII, pp. 465-463) believes, like me, that this princess 
was most probably married to Kun aragupta 1. 

4. The reason for this assumption is that the Gupta emperor may have felt the neces- 
sity of strengthening his position once again, for the successors of Rudrasena TI were 
infants and the Vakat ika kingdom itself came under the regency of a woman, Prabhavati- 
gupta, his own daughter. 

6. Jayaswal : History of India, p. 198. He assuipes that one of the Kadamba 
princesses was the wife of Koiigan-varman, the first king or founder of the Western 
Ganga family. 1 cannot agree with him for reasons already stated in dealing with the 
reigns of Bhagiratha and Raghu. 

6. Sasanakota plates of the Ganga king Madhavavarman I. : £* /• XXIV, pp, 284ff« 

3 « 
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power, prestige and influence of the Kadambas was consider- 
ably enhanced. Thus commenced the glory of the Kadambas 
during the reign of Kakusthavarman who was undoubtedly the 
foremost sovereign of his day in Southern India. Verily 
his fame, in the words of the poet Kubja, was proclaimed 
everywhere on the earth. 

Kakusthavarman’s long reign seems to be remarkable for 
another reason as well. There arose the new dynasty to 
which reference has already been made, namely the Jahnavlyas 
of Talakkada about the dawn of the fifth century. Though the 
Kadambas did not help the establishment or the rise of the new 
power and on the contrary even opposed their rise during the 
reigns of Bhagiratha and Raghu, they seem to have be- 
friended them during the reign of Kakusthavarman. Evidently, 
the Jahnavlyas proved to be too formidable an adversary to be 
subdued by Kakusthavarman. They were probably encouraged 
and assisted in their hostilities against the Kadambas by the 
Pallavas. And that appears to be also the cause for the change in 
the policy of the Kadambas in the reign of Kakusthavarman. 
The change in the policy may have been inspired also by the 
untimely death of Raghu in the conflict with the Jahnavlyas. 

'1 he new dynasty called themselves as having been born 
in the Jahnaviya-^j//« or Jahnaveya-/fe7//rt ; and therefore, they 
are called the Gangas or the Jahnavlyas. They belonged to the 
Karivayana-g'5/ra. They assumed the kingly title Dharma^ 
Mahudhirnja, which is a peculiar epithet like the 
The j&hnaviyas Dharmamahurujadhiruja of the Early Kadambas 
of Gangava<ji. and the Pallavas, The first king of the Jahna- 
viya dynasty established himself as the ruler of 
the Pa];i 9 ata*Punnata and the adjoining territory which acquired 
the name Gangavadi in later times. He was Konganivarma- 
Dharma-Mnhadhiruja. He acquired the country by conquest, 
{sva*bhuja-java'jaya‘janita-sujana’janapadasya) having fought 
• terrible enemies [dctruH-uri-gann) successfully. He was {vidu- 
ratM-ra^Opalabdha-vratia-b/iU^tiafy) “ adorned with ornaments 
which were mat:ks of wounds received in battle.’* His son was 
M'dAntdhirsja Madhava I, who was deeply learned in sngred and 
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politic literature. He was skilled in expounding and applying 
in practice the science of NUis^astra (Polity) and was the author 
of a commentary on Dattaka-stitra, a treatise by Dattaka. 
Madhava’s son was Aryavarman or Harivarman, who fought 
several wars and whose body was decorated with wounds 
received in numerous battlefields.^ Harivarman’s son was 
Visriugopa; his son was the illustrious king Malmdhirnja- 
Madhava II surnamed Simhavarman. 


Jaboavcyas (Ganga-kula) 

Kavi vily a n a-gotra 

1. Dharmamahiidhinija Kongai;iivarman I. 410>225A D. 

2. Madhava I. 425^450 

I 

3. Ayyavarman or Aryavarman or Harivarman. 460-470 

4. Vispugopa. 470-472 

5. Madhava II surnamed Simhavarman. 472-535 

6 Avioita. 536-580 

1 

7. Durvinita. 580-030 
etc^ etc, 

Kakusthavarman not only recognised the sovereignty of 
the newly established dynasty in the south or south-east of his 
kingdom but even treated it, as has been stated above, as a 
friendly power by entering into a marital alliance with 
Kohga^iivarman. He accordingly gave his daughter to the 
heir-apparent Madhava 1. The marriage may be assumed 
to have taken place about 410 A. D. Kakustha-varman’s 
alliance with the Jahnaviya king, simultaneously with the 
formation of a powerful coalition of the Imperial Guptas, 
Kadambas and Vakatakas of the North, augmented the 
prestige of the Kadambas which had become consequently a 

1. E. /. XXIV. pp. 283ff. text lines G-10. 

4 ’ 

8s E. /., XIV, p. 38i£f. * anSka yuddh-Opalabdha vra^a ararirasyaJ 
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menace to the integrity of the Pallava kingdom. Kakustha- 
varman’s contemporary on the throne of Kanci is not known 
from any record, contemporary or otherwise. Vijaya Visnu- 
gopavarman II died about the beginning of the fifth century 
A<D. ^ and nothing is known about his immediate successors or 
descendants. The PalUivas at this period seem to have 
suffered crushing reverses in the wars with their enemies in the 
west and in the north. So crushing was the defeat that was 
inflicted and so terrible was the destruction of the kingdom that 
followed the death of Vijaya Vishugopavarman II, that the Pal- 
lava sovereignty was completely eclipsed for a long time by the 
glory of the Kadambas and the Visnukundins. The history of 
the Pallavas during the first three or probably four decades 
of the fifth century is thus enveloped in darkness. From the 
the death of Vijaya Visnugopavarman 11, c. 400 A. D-, 
till the rise of Simhavarman III, about 4 16-37 A-D. or fora 
long time afterwards the Pallava kings seem to have successively 
suffered disaster and humiliation at the hands of their adver- 
saries, the Kadambas and the Visnukundins. And therefore 
this period is a dark chapter in the history of the Pallavas 

Kakusthavarman had two sons : Santivarman and Krsna- 
varman I, who reigned successively after him. ‘ Santivarman 
was a powerful prince but would appear to have met with 
untimely death probably at the hands of his foes. It is prob- 
able that the unknown Pallava king of this 
period renewed hostilities with the Kadambas 
on the death of Kakusthavarman, took the 
field with a large army, defeated and slew Santivarman in the 
end. But the glory of the PaMavas on this occasion was 
doubtless shortlived as we shall presently see. The reign of 
Santivarman was probably short ; To him a reign of about 
five years, c. 415 — 420 A.D. may be assigned. 

Santivarman had certainly more sons than one : Mrges'a- 
varraan*^ and others. But they were all too young to succeed 

1. Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil {Ancient History of the Deccan p.95) is also of the same view, 

2. The Halsi grad of Mfges'avarman, (Ind^ Ant, VI, Sanskrit and old Canarese inscrip^ 
lions. No. XXI,) calls the king the dear eldest son of Santivarman. 
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him immediately on the throne of Vaijayanti in those troublous 
times.^ The succession, therefore, passed to his younger brother 
Krsnavarman I, the greatest king of the family. He was already 
a grown up person, and was a most accomplished, energetic 
and capable prince. He was therefore best fitted to take up the 
reins of the Kadamba kingdom which his grandfather and 
father had conquered and extended, at that 

8. Kj§navarman I. critical juncture. Krsnilvarman I conquered 
perhaps slew the Pallava king who defeated 
and destroyed his elder brother, and carried 
on the war probably against his successor also. He crushed 
the power of the Pallavas so completely in successive en- 
counters that he was able to celebrate his glory by an As'va- 
medha rite. Krsnavarman I, according to a contemporary 
record of his son Yuvarajcl Devavarman, “ acquired and enjoyed 
a heritage that was not enjoyed by the persons of the Naga 
descent”, meaning probably the Cutus or the Andhrabhrtyas.® 
Indeed it was so, for all the records of the dynasty call him 
unanimously Asfvaimdhayujin, “ the offerer of the As'vamedha”. 
Krsriavarman I, the most powerful monarch would undoubtedly 
have reigned at least for thirty years, from c. 420 to 450 A.D. 
if not more to have completed his conquests and annexations 
and to celebrate the As'vamedha.^ Krsnavarman I is described 

1. The Ilalmidi Stone inscription (Mys- Arch. Rept. 1930 p, 72ff.) of the reign of 
Kakusthavarman speaks of Mrgcs'a and Naga, Governors of Naridavile province. Could 
these be the sons of S'antivarman ? 

2. There seems to be no basis for the theory advanced by Dr* Jouvcau-Dubreuil 
{Ancient History of the Deccan p. 101) and Mr. G. Moracs (The Kadamba Kula% 
pp. 30-31 & 35-30) of division of the Kadamba kingdom between the senior and junior 
branches who ruled simultaneously at Vaijayanti, Triparvata, Palas'ika or elsewhere. I 
think the history of the[Kadambas has to be studied from a diiferent viewpoint, with 
reference to the political history of the Fallava dynasty on the one hand and the Western 
Gahgas and others on the other. 

3. Devegere plates of Yiivaraja Vijaya Devavarman (Ind. Ant. VIII, p, 31). 

4. H. C. VT. p. 91 ; E. C. V., Bl 121; E. C. V.Be. 245 ) Mr. Moraes {The Kadamba 
Kiila, pp. 37 ff. and the genealogical chart facing p. 16) allots a period of five years to 
Krsriavarman I which is too short a reign for a great king who conciuered his enemies 
and celebrated the renowned As'vameJa sacrifice. The offering of an A.s'vameda is not a 
simple affair, and to the king who is said to have celebrated the A.vvamodha a reign of at 
least twenty five years should be allotted. 1 consider that the adjustment of the reign 
of Kt; 90 avarman 1 according to The Kadamba Kula is faulty, i have therefore adopted 
a new scheme. 
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by the epithet vikasita^sacchatr-nvatatiisa Dak^rotpatha vasumati 
vasupatiJj. ‘ the sovereign of the region Daksinapatha, who was 
adorned with the excellent wide spread umbrella of (supreme 
sovereignty)’ in a record of his son Visriuvarman.i The epithet 
Daksificipat/ta vasumatl~vasupati1p was an imperial title like 
Daksitispathssfvara which the Imperial Andhras assumed and by 
which they were known in Ancient India.'^ The assumption of 
that epithet shows that Krsnvarman 1 rose to imperial dignity ; 
and, as will be presently seen, he amply deserved the 
title. The political ascendancy of the Kadambas reached its 
zenith during the reign of this great monarch, though it was 
shaken considerably towards it end. Krsnavarman I pursued 
his father’s policy of securing allies by dynastic marriages. He 
himself married a Kekaya princess, a daughter or sister of 
Sivanandivarman, lord of the feudatory Kekaya family who had 
•connections with the illustrious Iksvakus of Andhradesa. ^ One 
of his queens was his own niece, a Gahga princess, daughter 
of Madhava I. Krsnavarman I was known as Kuntaladhipati or 
Kmtalesfvara to his neighbours. His daughter, princess 
Ajjhitabhattarika, was married to the Vakataka king Narendra* 
sena, c. 415—470 A. D.* The Vakatakas themselves were 
related to the powerful Vis^ukundin king Madhavavarman I of 
Andhradesa. It also appears that a Vakataka princess, who 
may be identified as a sister of Narendrasena was married 
to Madhavavarman I.® The Vakatakas were also related to 
Kumaragupta 1, whose sister, princess Prabhavatigupta, was 
the grandmother (father’s mother) of Narendrasena. Krsna- 
varman’s brothers-in«law KumS^ragupta I of the North and 
Mahadhiraja Madhava I, the Western Gahga king were among 
the powerful kings of the day. Backed up by these powerful 
alliances on the north, north>east and south, Krsriavarman I 
planned the complete destruction of the Pallava sovereignty 
in the South. The Kadambas, it should be remembered, hated 

1. BirUr plates of Vi^^uvarman. E. C., VI, Kd^ 102. Supposed to be spurious. But 
I am not in favour of that view. 

2. E. /. VIII. p 36, text line 2. 

8. E. C- XI. Dg- 161. text lines 1-2 

'4- The Balaghat plates of Pvi^i^'^sena II. {E. /• IX, p* 267f) 

6. See below Book IV* Also see £• /. IV, pp. 193ff. 
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the Pallavas as their natural enemies since the days of 
Virakurcavarman’s usurpation. The Pallava contemporary of 
Krsnavarman I may be taken to be Skandavarraan Ilf, father 
of Sirhhavarman III. The desire of the Kadamba monarch to 
wreak vengeance on the Pallava for the defeat of his 
elder brother Santivarman may have been the cause of the 
revival of hostilities. The Kadamba king therefore would 
seem to have invaded the Pallava territory, inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon Skandavarman III and, probably slew him. This 
decisive victory over the Pallavas was indeed a pretext for the 
Kadamba king to celebrate the As'vamedha and establish 
his imperial hegemony in South India- It was this great 
achievement and the offering of the As'vamedha sacrifice that 
evidently prompted Krsriavarman I to assume the epithet 
Daksipapatha vasumati-vasupatih, ‘ the lord of tlic region of 
Daksinapatha.’ The event may be placed approximately 
shortly after 436-37 A.D. the date of the accession of Siiiiha- 
varman III to the throne of Kanclpura. 

No sooner had Sirhhavarman III, assumed the 
reins of his unfortunate kingdom than he resolved to retrieve 
the fallen prestige of his house. He was a Ccipable and 
energetic prince who asserted his position against the 
aggression of Kadamba imperialism. The relentless maimer 
in which Krsnavarman I carried on his ruthless w.ariare 
against the Pallava king and brought desolation and 
misery to his enemy’s country soon recoiled 
Closing years yyhh great vehemance upon his own king- 
I dom towards the close of his reign. A 

the Pallavas. Kekaya record of this period, found at Anaji- 
hobll, of Sivanandivarman describes in a 
pathetic manner the terrible fate that overtook the Kadamba 
kingdom about the close of Krsnavarman’s reign at the hands 
of the Pallava king.^ It states that the Pallava king 
NanakkSsa defeated Krsnavarman 1, destroyed his army and 
laid waste his country. The Pallava king Nanakkasa 

may be identified with Simhavarman III (c. 436—460) of the 

l> c. XI, Df. 161. text-lines 2-5, Introduction, p. 5* 
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LQkavibhuga synchronism. Krsnavarman I who was thus 
ruinously defeated was perhaps slain on the battlefield. In the 
complete ruin and distress of the Kadamba country, S'ivanandi- 
varman, the Kekaya chief, lying fatally wounded uttered a 
hope that one day a scion of his race would spring to avenge 
the grievous wrongs that were inflicted on his kingdom 
by the Pallava king.i Thus ended about 450 A, D. 
in utter disaster the glorious reign of Krsnavarman I, 
the Great. It would appear that the Pallava king did not stop 
with the crushing defeat he had inflicted on the Kadamba king. 
He resolved upon a complete subjugation of Kuntala, and in a 
short period the helpless Kadamba dynasty was reduced to 
severe straits. As a result of this, the Kadambas could not resist 
the Pallava aggression thereafter till one fiuarter of a century or 
more. It was now the turn of the Kadambas to be eclipsed 
by the ascendancy of the Pallava dynasty. The victory over 
Krsnavarman I and the military occupation of the Kadamba 
country that followed, were indeed great achievements of 
Sirhhavarman III. 

The Kadambas during the middle of the fifth century were 
alone and unaided in their wars against the Pallavas. About 
450 A. D„ the savage Hunas poured into Aryavarta ; and the 
dominions of Kumaragupta I suffered severely from the 
irruptions of the Huna hordes through the north-western 
passes, who “ spread in a destructive flood all over Northern 
India.” All the energies of Kumaragupta I were therefore 
directed to check the invasion of the foreign tribes which 
threatened to break up the great Gupta Empire. About the 
same time, too, the Gupta emperor was involved in serious 
distress in a war with the powerful Pusyamitra and Patumitra 
republics in Malwa, who defeated and destroyed the imperial 
armies.^ Simultaneously in Central India, Narendrasena 
passed through a period of similar trouble on account of the 
rise of the Traikutakas, who, following the example of the 
Pusyamitras asserted their independence against the yoke of 

1. Ec XI. Dg-. No. 161. 

2- Early History of India 4th edn. p. 326. 
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the Imperial Vakatakas.^ The Vi'snukuridin king Madhava- 
varman I of Andhradesa would seem to have gone to the 
assistance of his Vakataka kinsmen and Gupta allies at this 
juncture, in the hour of their severe distress. It was thus a 
splendid opportunity for the Pallava king Siiiihavarman III to 
strike back effectively at the Kadambas who were left alone and 
unaided, and cripple their power completely. Thus the Pallavas 
avenged themselves. 

Krsijavarman I had left two sons : Yuvarnja Devavarman,^ 
and Visnuvarman born of the Kekaya princess Devavarman, 
though perhaps younger than Visriuvarman, was anointed 
heir-apparent to the throne by Krsnavarman I, probably on 
account of his marked abilities as a soldier and administrator. 

He was also the ‘beloved son’ (priya-tanaya) of 
Krsnavarman I.* His annointment as heir- 
apparent took place before the fourth year of 
his father’s reign; and he was stationed at Devegere or Tripar- 
vata in Karajgi, taluk to govern the northern provinces.® He 
would therefore have ascended the throne on his father’s death 
about 450 A. D. superseding Visnuvarman his elder half- 
brother. There are no records of Devavarman’s reign. ® But 
it is possible to assume that he had a long and prosperous 
tenure on the throne. At the time of his accession the 
Pallava king Simhavarman III was in North Kuntala, 
celebrating his triumphant revenge against his bitter 
foe Krsriavarman I. The Kadamba country lay trembling 
at the feet of the victorious Pallava engulfed in terrible 

1. Jayaswal History of India, p. 101. 

2. Ind, Ant, VII, p. 83. 

3. JS. C. VI, Kd. No. 162. 

4. While Vis^avarman calls himself the eldest son {E, C. VI Kd- 162) the Devagere 
record (Ind. Ant. VII. p* 33) of Krsnavarman I calls Devavarman, the heir-apparent 
(Ynvaraja) and beloved son, priya tanaya. 

5. Ancient History of the Deccan, p.lOl* I am unable to agree with the views of pre- 
vious writers, viz., Moraes: The Kadamba Kttla pp. 31ff; G. Jouveau-Dubreuil {A.H.D-, 
p. 101) and Mr. M. G. Pai {Jonrn. Ind .Hist-, XIII. PartS p.l74) that there was a division 
of the Kadamba kingdom between the Junior and Senior branches from the time of 
Krsnavarman I. 

6. The Ta^ahgi Stone Insc. (fi. C. VII. Sk. 66, Trans, p. 166.) is d^btfully attributed 
to Devavarman. {Journal* Ind* Hist^ XII, Part 8) 

34 
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devastation. The task of Devavarman was therefore by no 
means an easy one then. He had to drive away the 
revengeful Pallava monarch from his homeland before he could 
think of avenging the wrongs inflicted on his House. Kuntala, 
the home of the Kadambas, had to be delivered from the enemy. 
His reign c. 450 — 470 A. D. was therefore occupied in restoring 
the fallen prestige of his house and once more bringing peace 
and prosperity to his distressed country. In this great task 
Devavarman would seem to have been completely successful. 
And Kuntala revived once more. In the next reign of 
Mrges'avarman, the Kadambas proved a formidable enemy to 
the Pallava king. 

Siriihavarman III seems to have left Kuntala shortly 
after Devavarman 's accession and proceeded in the direction 
of Andhradesa, where an unexpected turn of events demanded 
his immediate attention. Since the establishment of the 
Visnukundin dynasty by Madhavavarman I, the Pallavas were 
deprived of their territorial possessions in Southern Andhra- 
desa. An opportunity to launch the offensive once more 
and reconquer them arose on the death of Madhavavarman I 
who was succeeded by Devavarman about 455 A. D.^ 
Siriihavarman III succeeded in his attempt, but did not 
apparently live long after that. His death has been placed about 
460 A. D. He was succeeded by his son Vijaya Skandavarman 
IV, one of the greatest kings of the Pallava dynasty. 

The new king’s (Vijaya Skandavarman’s) reign was not 
however peaceful. He had stubborn enemies to fight every- 
where, and on all sides of his extensive kingdom. The 
Visriukundin monarch, the son and successor of Devavarman, 
was eager to uproot the Pallavas in Southern Andhradesa 
and deliver his homeland from the desperate grip of the enemy. 
Vijaya Skandavarman IV had other enemies besides to fight ; 
and therefore he had no time to punish Devavarman, the lord 
of Kuntala. The Kadamba king, therefore, would seem to 
reigned in peace till the end of his life. Kuntala prospered 
once more under his wise and able government. 

1. See below Book IV* 
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On Devavarman’s death there arose troubles in the 
kingdom. There were apparently several claimants to the 
throne of Kuntala. There was Kumaravarman, probably the 
son of Devavarman, ^ who claimed the crown as the rightful 
heir. There was Visnuvarman, elder half-brother of Deva- 
varman, and lastly, there was the energetic Mrges'avarman, 
the eldest son of S'antivarman who claimed the succession as 
the representative of the senior branch. Mrges'avarman 
was undoubtedly the most distinguished and capable of the 
three princes. He was a great soldier. He had a powerful 
ally in the Kekaya prince, a descendant of S'ivanandivarnian, 
whose sister or daughter, Prabhavati, he had married.- Assisted 
by the loyal Kekaya chief, Mrges'avarman appears to 
have defeated Visnuvarman, overcome Kumaravarman and 
established himself at Vaijayanti as the supreme lord of 
Kuntala. Mrges'avar man’s accession may be definitely fixed 
about 470 A. D. from the data furnished by his own 
charters. 3 

Before entering upon the reign of Mrges'avarman, it is 
desirable to make a brief survey of the events in the kingdom 
of the Jfihnavlyas or Gaiigavadi and observe the significance 
of the claim of the Pallava kings to have installed two of the 
Jahnavlya kings successively on the throne of 
the "'w e^re r°n Talakkacla. It will be remembered that em- 
Gangas and the peror Krsnavarman I and his brother-in-law 
Pallava claim to Mahadhiraja-Madhava I died about 450 A. D. 

suzersiinty. ^ , , 

on the battlefield during the disastrous 
invasion of the Pallava king Nanakkasa (Simhavarman III). 
The Pallava king instead of annexing the Jahnavlya kingdom 
to his empire, pursued the bold policy of installing the weak 

1. The author of The Kadamba Kula (Chart T,and p. 15.) makes Kumaravarman, a 
son of Kakusthavarman< Mr. Govinda Pai {Journ. lttd» Hist. Xllli part 3) omits him 
altogether. 

2. The Talgupcja Pillar Inscription : See also Mys. Arch, Rept, for 1910-11, p. 33. 

3* Ind> Ant. Vol. VII, p.35. (The Devegere plates of Mrges'avarman dated the 3rd year 
Rive astronomical details which admit of verification. The date is mentioned as raiyasya 
trtiya - var^S Pati.^8 sadivatsarS Karttikamasa - bahula-pak-^e das^amyam tithaii 
Uttara-bhadra nak^atrS, Dr. D. C. Sirkar has correctly calculated the equivalent of 
the details to be October 27, 473 A. D. {J. J, H* XIV, part, 8 pp. ft4-40.) 
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prince Ayyavarman or Harivarman, the son and successor 
of Mahadhiraja-Madhava I, on the throne. King Harivarman 
apparently reigned for a long time under the tutelage 
of Vijaya Skandavarman IV and died about 470 A. D. 

Harivarman’s successor was his son Visijugopa, who 
appears to have died shortly after coming to the throne, and 
not his grandson Mfldhava II. For some unknown reason some 
of the Western Ganga records, of the early period of 
Madhava II particularly, omit the name of his father Visnu- 
gopa altogether in the Ganga genealogy. Some scholars are 
therefore unable to determine the exact relationship between 
Harivarman and Mahadhiraja-Madhava II. Quite a large num- 
ber of inscriptions of the dynasty, that have’ come to light 
recently, state in unequivocal terms that Visnugopa was the son 
of Harivarman or Ayyavarman, and the father of Madhava II.^ 
Visnugopa must have died suddenly on the battlefield. The 
event may be placed with approximate certainty about 472 
A. D. The records of his dynasty for that reason evidently do 
not attribute any achievements to him ; and for the same 
reason too some of them do not even mention his name. 

By 470 A. D. Vijaya Skandavarman’s hands had become 
free from the affairs in Andhradesa. He had just quelled the 
insurrection of the Oajukya adventurer Vijayaditya, who rose 
somewhere in Hiranyarastra or probably in the further north, 
and killed him in battle. The event may be definitely assigned 
to c. 470 A. D. The Visnukutjdins were still in a state of 
turmoil, and Madhavavarman II had not yet consolidated his 
kingdom which was overrun by the Pallavas, Vijaya Skanda- 
varman IV seems to have had ample leisure therefore 
to turn to the south and subdue the Kadambas who had 
become haughty once more during the reign of the energetic 
Devavarman. He was evidently waiting for an opportunity to 
launch an offensive against the Kadambas and reduce Kuntala 

1. The Karegalur plates of Madhava II. {Mys, Arch> F.ept> 1930, pp. 118fl) give the 
Western Ganga genealogy in a clear manner. This record has completely set at rest the 
controversy and the discrepancy about the omission of Vi§!;iugopa in the PenukoQ^^ 
Plates of Madhava U (See E, /. XIV. p. 333f). 
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to submission. The opportunity came on the death 
of DSvavarman about 470 A. D* Vijaya Skandavarman IV at 
once interfered in the affairs of Kuntala, espoused the cause 
of Vis^uvarman, the eldest son of Krsnavarman I, and set him 
up as the lord of Kuntala. His intervention thus resulted 
in a dynastic feud for the succession between Mrges'avarman, 
the eldest son of Santivarman of the senior branch on the one 
hand, and Visnuvarman of the junior line and the protege of 
the Pallava monarch on the other. 

Undaunted by the turn of events Mrges'avarman rose to 
the occasion. He was undoubtedly one of the most 
powerful kings of the Kadamba dynasty. He quickly 
seized the crown of Kuntala to the complete exclusion 
of his rivals and utter dismay of his hereditary foes. 
A record of his reign clearly states that he acquired ‘the wealth 
of sovereignty and fame by the force of his own valour and 
strength of his arm in mighty great and arduous 
11. Mtg 6 sfa- ^ars.’‘ It is probable that Vijaya Skanda* 
c. 470—477 A. D. varman IV and his GaAga ally Ayyavarman 
(Harivarman) offered a determined and fierce 
opposition to the new king in order to place their own protege 
Visnuvarman on the throne. The Pallava and the Ganga 
kings were soon overturned by Mrges'avarman who openly 
took the field against them with a large army. The Kadamba 
king was in the end victorious but only after a protracted 
war which lasted almost the whole of his reign. The Halsi 
record dated in the eighth year of his reign calls Mrges'avarman 
TuAga-Gangakuldtsudi ‘the uprooter of the haughty Ganga’ 
and Pallava-pralaymtalafy ‘the fire of destruction to the 
Pallava’.* These epithets are not mere empty boasts. The 
Tunga*GaAga must be either Ayyavarman (Harivarman) or 
his son Visnugopa, possibly the latter, for it would appear 
that both of them were defeated and slain on the battlefield.* 

1* The Hitnahebbagllu plates dated the 7th year. (See £, C. IV p. 136. : Hs. 18. 

Ind, Ant* VI. No. 21, p. 2if. (Halsi plates of Mtg^’avarman) 

8. Mr. Moraes is unable to identify the Ganga king who was overthrown by M^ges'avar* 
man. See The Kadamba Kula p. 83. But be thinks that he might be Harivarman* 
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The term uisildi plainly denotes tnat the Gahga king Hari- 
varman’s son Vis^ugopa died without an heir to succeed him 
immediately on the throne. Possibly Mahadhiraja*Madhava II, 
the son of Visnugopa was not yet born and was a posthumous 
child. The defeat and destruction of Visnugopa incensed the 
wrath of Vijaya Skandavarman IV and induced him evidently 
to prosecute the war against the Kadamba Mrges'avarman 
with greater vengeance and determination in order to claim 
reparations and punish him. But Mrges'avarman was no mean 
warrior ; he rose to the occasion and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Pallava monarch who was the wanton aggressor. As 
the epithet Pallava-pralayUnalalj, clearly indicates, Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV was totally defeated and his army was 
completely routed. The destruction of the Gahga may have 
taken place about 472 A. D. and the defeat of Vijaya Skanda- 
varman IV may be fixed definitely about 476 A. D. if not a 
little later, for these events are mentioned in the Halsi record 
of the eighth year, dated the full moon day of Karttika of the 
year Maha-Vais'akha of the Twelve year cycle of Jupiter.^ 

It seems therefore probable that between the date of 
Visnugopa’s death {c. 472 A. D.) and the defeat of Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV (c. 476 A. D.) that prince Mahadhiraja- 
Madhava II was born. The posthumous prince of the Gahgas 
was also called Sirhhavarman after the Pallava king’s father 
Siihhavarman III. Soon after the birth of Madhava II, the 
Pallava king appears to have hastened to the Ganga 
capital and installed the infant prince on the throne 
and once more declared war upon Mrgesfavarman. It is indeed 
remarkable that the date 475 A. D. fixed for the Penukoncla 
plates of Mahadhiraja-Madhava II by Dr. Fleet.^ admirably 
suits the chronology of the Western Gafiga, Pallava and 
Kadamba dynasties. 

1. The Halsi record was dated in the year Mahavais'akha of the Twelve Year Circle 
which occurred in the 8 th year of Mvges'avarman’s reign. If Pausa year which corres- 
ponded to the 3rd 3 ’ear and perhaps also to the 4th year fell in 472 A* D., the 8 th year 
which coincided with the cyclic year hlaha Vais'akha would then correspond to 
476-77 A. D. See also note 3 on pages 207 above. 

2. /. A. R. 5. 1916, V ^52 ; £. 1 -XIV, p. 834. 
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Vijaya Skandavarman IV waged war agninst Mrges'avarman 
evidently for two reasoas. Firstly, he desired to prevent the 
Kadamba king from occupying the Western Gahga kingdom 
and placing his own protege on the throne of Talakk icla. 
Secondly, he was eager to keep Gahgavadi under his protec- 
torate, and thereby enhance the power, prestige and strength 
of the Pallavas in the South. As has been shown above, Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV succeeded partly in the pursuit of his policy 
and the infant king of the Gaiigas remained for some time 
his protege. And it is thus obvious that the Penukonda grant 
of Madhava II was made under the direct authority of the 
emperor Vijaya Skandavarman IV. In the same manner the 
Kudalur grant of Madhava II, which also belongs to the same 
period as the Penukonda plates states that the Ganga king was 
installed on the throne by the Pallava monarch.* And what is 
more, it contains the name of Vijaya Skandavarman of the 
Bharadvaja-^o/m and Pallava-A«/« at the very outset as part of 
the preamble of the charter, denoting, as it were, the latter’s 
suzerainty over the infant Ganga king. Thus the claim of the 
Pallava kings to have successively placed two of the Ganga 
kings on the throne of Talakkada is fully justified by the course 
of events in Gahgavadi during the third quarter of the fifth 
century. 

Mrges^avarman’s reign was short. His records do not go 
beyond the eighth year and therefore his reign may have lasted 
eight years, from 470 to 478 A. D. His reign was crowded 
with interminable conflicts with the enemies abroad and with 
the rival claimants at home. He seems to have spent 
his.whole reign in fighting his foes in order to keep himself 
firmly on the throne. But while he was victorious against the 
powerful Pallava king and his Ganga proteges, M rges'avarman 
would seem to have succumbed at last to the attack, or possible 
treachery, of his rivals at home. 

1. Mys> Arch. Rept.^ 1930, p. 259. Plate XXIV. The alphabet of this record resem- 
bles closely that of the Fenukop^^ plates. It is therefore quite possible that both the 
records belonged to the same period, namely the early part of Madhava’s reign. The 
preamble runs as follows: Bharadavjasa-g^trasya Hari-tulyasy^ vikramS s'ri Pallava- 
kulindras^a Rajna srri Skandavarmanal}. (text line 1). 
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Mrges'avarman’s successor was probably his cousin 
Kumaravartnan, son of Devavarman, who seems to 
have become easily the lord of Kuntala. This conjee- 
ture is based on the testimony of the simoga plates of 
his son Mandhataraja which give him the 
"viVnTa?* kingly title Maharaja.^ This presumably de- 
c. 477-485 notes that Kumaravarman crowned himself on 
the throne of Kuntala. Kumaravarman had 
apparently two rivals to fight, Ravivarman, the eldest son of 
Mrges'avarman and princess Prabhavati of the Kekaya family, 2 
and Visriuvarman, the elder brother of his father Devavarman. 
Prince Ravivarman was perhaps too young and inexperienced 
to oppose Kumaravarman and his valiant son Mandhatavarman 
and seize the crown for himself. Visriuvarman, at this juncture, 
was evidently unaided and so could not aspire to the throne. 
His Pallava ally, Vijaya Skandavarman IV, who was lately 
defeated in a decisive battle and forced to retire to his dominions 
did not apparently recover sufficiently from the severe military 
shock which he had suffered at the hands of Mrges'avarman. 
Therefore Kumaravarman easily became the undisputed lord 
of Kuntala. His reign was, however, short, for he was soon 
overturned by his rival and uncle Visnuvarman who would 
appear to have gathered strength shortly after that. Visriu- 
varman seems to have found an ally in the feudatory 
Kekaya king to whom he was related through his mother ; and 
with his help at last, he seized the crown of Vaijayanti. This 
event may be fixed about 485 A. D. with approximate certainty. 

It appears that Visnuvarman’s usurpation synchronised 
with the disaster that was inflicted by the great 
Coja monarch Karikala Cola I, on the Pallava king Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV.^ This defeat was a far more severe military 
disaster to the Imperial Pallava arms than the 
I J^eriod experienced at the hands of Mrges'avarman 

c. 486—489 A. D. a decade previously, Visnuvarman’s occupa- 
tion of the throne was only for a short period* 


1 . Mys. Arclu RepU 1910-11, p. 3l. 

2. Mys. Arch> Rep^, 1910-11. p. 33. 

3. See the next chapter for a discussion of the 
Vijaya Skandavarman IV. 


Cola invasion of 


Kanci in the reign of 
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He would appear to have reigned on this occasion for a period 
of four or five years, from 485 to 489 A. D. There is a record 
of this king, apparently of this period, which clearly states the 
manner in which he became the lord of Vaijayanti.^ It states 
that Visnuvarman acquired the sovereignty of Kuntala by the 
force of his valour, prowess and strength and fame obtained in 
several battles.^ In this record he is styled as DharmamaJm^ 
raja ‘the righteous great king,’ Vaijayanti-tilaka ‘the ornament 
of Vaijayanti’ and samagra-Karimta-desfa bhuvargga-bharla 
‘the supreme lord of the entire Karnata country,’ and one ‘who 
was worshipped by the nine vassal kings of the land.’^ The 
record which is dated the 5 th tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Phalguna, in the third year of the reign is interesting and 
important for another reason as well. Visnuvarman made the 
gift evidently several years after the death of his father’s elder 
brother D/iarmamaharclja Santivarman. And it appears from 
the record that the charity was made in accordance with the 
express wishes of his uncle. It seems that Visnuvarman fulfilled 
the wishes of his deceased uncle, as soon as he became the 
lord of Vaijayanti. Some scholars however, have rejected this 
record as spurious, but it may be a genuine one for the 
reasons stated above. 

Visriuvarman was soon conquered by his rival Vijaya 
Siva Mandhatrvarman or Mandhatrvarman who opposed him 
openly and seized the sovereignty, probably by a coupe de 
main. This event may be placed about 489 A. D. with ap- 
proximate certainty. Visnuvarman was defea- 

13. Vijaya-Siva- jgj <Jeposed. This inference is suggested 

Mandhaltvarmati ... ,... -«• „ 

c. 489-497 A. D. by the epithet given to Vijaya Siva Mandhatr- 
varman, namely that “he possessed extensive, 
supreme firmness (of sovereignty) acquired in war”, in the 
Kuijagere plates of the second year of his reign.^ The king is 
also called Mandhataraja in the records of his period. He was 
a more capable and energetic prince than any of his rivals, 

1 . B. C. VI Kd. 162 (BirQr plates) 

2. Opi. cit‘ “ ahav-arjjita-sf»uryya-pralapavapta yas^nsvina^." 

8< Opi cit. Birtlr plates. * 

*. £.0. VII. Sk. 29 : E. I. VI. p. 13. 
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VisQuvarman and others. But his reign, it appears, did not last 
long. The records of his reign were not dated beyond the 
fifth year.^ It is therefore probable that his reign lasted about 
six or seven years and not more. His reign which commenced 
in a sudden and vigorous attack upon Vis^uvarman seems 
to have ended in a disastrous defeat for himself- His death 
may be placed about 497 A. D. 


Visnuvarman, whose reign was apparently interrupted by 
Vijaya-Siva-Mandhatrvarman, would seem to have appealed 
successfully for help once more to the Pallava king of KaHci. 
The Pallavas had by this time completely recovered from the 
ruinous defeat inflicted upon them by the 
previously. The Hebbata 
c. 407—603 A. D. platcs dated the fifth year of Visriuvarman 
and his Pallava state that he (Visnuvarman) was duly installed 
**'^*varman7** ^he throne of Vaijayanti by the Pallava king, 
Santivarman of Kanci.^ This was the second 
occasion on which Visriuvarman became lord of Vaijayanti. 
Who this Santivarman was, it is difficult to say, for the name of 
this king does not occur in the gene (logical lists of the records 
of the Pallava dynasty that have so far come to light. But 
according to the Pallava chronology that has been adopted by 
us, Santivarman may be taken to be the elder brother of 
Kumaravisnu II and therefore as the eldest son of Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV. He may be regarded, accordingly, as having 
restored the fallen glory of his House to a considerable extent. 
Visnuvarman did not remain long on the throne afterwards, 
though he had received con.siderable protection from the 
Pallava king ^ntivarman. The intervention of the Pallava 
king once more in the affairs of Kuntala appears to have 
been deeply resented by the members of the senior line of the 
Kadamba family who were the descendants of Mrges^avarman. 
Shortly after the Pallava monarch had placed Visnuvarman 
on the throne and turned his back upon Vaijayanti, there 
occurred a revolt by Bavivarman, the eldest son of MrgesTa* 


1* Shimoga plates dated the 5tb year. Mys* Arch* RepU 1910*11} p« 81> 
2. Mys- Arch* Rept* 1926, p. 98. 
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varman who had grown to be a powerful youth. Visnu- 
varman once more appealed for help to his Pallava overlord ; 
and despite the assistance rendered on this occasion by the 
Pallava king who quickly marched upon Kuntala, Ravivarman 
succeeded in defeating Visnuvarman and his allies in a decisive 
battle and establishing himself as the undisputed lord of Vaija- 
yanti with his capital at Palas'ika, the modern Halsi.^ The 
Pallava king Oaridadarida who hastened to assist Vispuvar- 
man, was also defeated and slain and his army 
Cap(jadapda, completely routed.^ The event may be placed 

surname of ‘ i i i ^ 

Santivarman. about 503 A. D. Candadancu appears to be 
an epithet of Santivarman, who seems to have 
acquired that appellation on account of his fierce valour dis- 
played on battlefields in Kuntala. If this view is correct, the 
passage ulsudya K^Ttcisfvara Cafidadinidam that appears in the 
Halsi record of Ravivjrman clearly shows that the Pallava 
king Santivarman was uprooted, and that bis line apparently 
ended with his death. 


Ravivarman uprooted his rivals and destroyed his enemies 
by the strength of his arms and became the lord of Kuntala. 
His accession took place about 503 A. D.® With the death of 
Vis^iuvarman and the accession of Ravivarman, there com- 
menced a new chapter in the history of the 
Kadambas of Kuntala. The Pallava-Kadamba 
feud that lasted for nearly four centuries had 
at last come to an end. The Pallavas no 
longer interefered in the affairs of Kuntala. 
They were thereafter completely absorbed in the stiff life and 
death struggle with the Co}as in their own dominions. With 
the death of Cun^adan^a, the Kadambas were completely 
avenged. Ravivarman was a descendant of the Kekayas 
on his mother’s side ; for his mother, queen Prabhavati, was 
a Kgkaya princess. Ravivarman destroyed the prestige of the 


14. Ravivarman 
c. 603-638 A. D. 
Beginning of a 
New Era in the 
History of Kuntala 


1. Ind, Ant- VI, p. 25. Halsi Plates. 

2. Opi. eit- text lines 3-4. (v, 2) 

3. This date is determined with reference to the chronology of the later Kadambas. 
See Sangoli plates of Harivarman (£•/>, XIV, pp* 163-168) which g/ve details that admit 
of verification. 
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Pallavas completely in Kuntala. Thus was fulfilled the pious 
hope of the Kekaya prince Sivanandivarman, expressed on the 
disastrous battlefield about a half a century ago. Thus at last 
the wrongs of the Kekayas and their overlords, the Kadambas, 
were avenged by the glorious king Ravivarman. 


From the dawn of the third century A* D. the Pallavas of 
Kanci designed a policy of offensive which was assiduously 
adhered to for perpetrating their overlordship in Kuntala and 
keeping the Kadambas strictly in a position of political subordi* 
nation. It was a policy that found favour with several generations 
of the Pallava kings through three long centuries. Though 
there was a gap in the pursuit of this policy of aggression from 
about the close of the fourth roughly till the middle of the fifth 
century, it was again pursued with relentless 
^**thi*Panatr- vigour during the reigns of Sirhhavarman III 
Kadamba hostilities a*'*! son, the valiant Vijaya Skandavarman 
IV. The Jahnaviya dynasty which was more or 
less established or reared up by the Kadambas to check the 
relentless aggression of the Pallavas was subdued. A succession 
of powerful Pallava kings soon subverted the plans of their 
opponents and set up the Gangas against the Kadambas 
themselves successfully for several generations. It was in the 
ambitious pursuit of this traditional policy that Vijaya Skanda- 
varman IV carried the struggle against the Kadambas setting 
up a representative of the junior branch against the rightful 
heir of the senior line as a claimant on the throne of Vaijayanti. 
But he failed in the end as his policy was doomed to failure. 
The Kadambas emerged from the struggle of a century and a 
half triumphantly while the Pallavas retired for ever, utterly 
exhausted and foiled in their objective. Thus with the death 
of Candadai^dla the Pallavas turned away from the grim 
battlefields of Kuntala finally. But within half a century after 
the accession of Ravivarman, the Kadambas too began to 
decline. Their place was occupied by the Jahnaviyas or the 
Western Gangas as the paramount lords of Kuntala ; and that 
too was only for a short period. 



CHAPTER VII 


Simhavarman HI and his son Vijaya Skandavarman IV, 

We shall now return to the reigns of Simhavarman III 
and his successor and trace the political events of their reigns 
and their relations with the dynasties of Andhradesa* During 
the reign of Simhavarman III the Pallava glory revived and the 
Pallavas triumphed over their enemies everywhere. The 
Kadamba emperor Krsnavarman I was defeated and killed, 
his army destroyed and his country overrun 
12. Simha- victorious Pallava monarch. Encouragred 

varman III. ' . n. , “ 

436-7-460 A.D. t^ese Signal successes, Simhavarman III 

turned to Andhradesa. There a new dynasty 
called the Yisnukundins rose to sovereignty even before 
he had come to the throne. The new dynasty soon 
became a formidable power and threatened the Pallava 
territorial possessions in the southern Andhradesa. The first 
king of this powerful dynasty was Mildhavavarman I. {c. 420< 
455 A. D.) He conquered the neighbouring territories and 
extended the boundaries of his kingdom over a vast area. His 
sway covered the entire Andhradesa and apparently extended 
even beyond. He conquered the Pallava viceroy and drove 
him out of the Southern Andhra sub-provinces. He celebrated 
eleven As'vamedhas in proof of his universal sovereignty and 
became the paramount lord of the entire Andhradesa. His 
period roughly synchronised with that of Krsnavarman I, lord 
of Kuntala. The death of Madhavavarman I, after a glorious 
and long reign, presented an excellent opportunity, as stated 
already, to the Pallava monarch to invade the Visnukundin 
Kingdom and occupy once more the southern Andhra country 
extending to the southern bank of the Krsna. The Pallava king 
seems to have defeated and slain Devavarman, the eldest son 
and successor of Madhavavarman I and overrun the Visnu- 
kundin dominions as far as the Godavari and probably even 
beyond, according to the Amaravati pillar inscription. That 
record states : “There arose the hero Siiqhavarman, who 
protected the earth for a long time, whom the people called 
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the lord of eighteen lakqas of horses and elephants’. 

(vv. lO'll) Once while his back, flanks and his front 

were guarded by all his brave vassals and tributa- 
ries [mn^dalika-smnmtta) “he marched to the peak of 
Sumeru,^ in order to place there his fame 
which he had acquired by conquering all 
quarters,” meaning thereby to plant there a 
pillar of victory. “Then having crossed the 
Bhaglrathi,® the Godavari and the Krsria- 
verna, he perceived a place sacred to the lord Vitaraga 
(Buddha) named the illustrious town of Dhfmyaghata. Having 
regarded it with curiosity and having humbly approached and 
saluted the tutelary deities that protected the k^tra, he 
listened to a discourse on the Law {Bauddha Dharma) at the 
sacred place, saluted the highest born i.e. the Buddha and 
became a lay worshipper {upnsaka). There he erected a 
statute of the Buddha and ornamented it with gold, 
jewels and silver.” The inscription despite its wanton exagge- 
ration, seems to state that Siihhavarman conquered the 
country as far as the Krsna, made a triumphant march as far as 
the Godavari and perhaps beyond, placed a pillar of victory at 
Dhanyaghata or Dhanakataka on his return journey and also 
erected a statue of the Lord Buddha, having become a convert 
to Buddhism, in the sacred place (ksBtra) of that illustrious 
city. Shortly afterwards, the reign of Siihhavarman III seems 
to have come to an end, for according to the inscription, it 
appears that he had already protected the earth (kingdom) for 
a long time. 

Siihhavarman HI was succeeded by his son Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV, whose reign was remarkable for several 
great events. The new king seems to have reigned for a 
long time like his illustrious father ; and his reign may have 
lasted from about 460 to 495 A. D., t-e.y roughly for a period 

1. It is tempting to identify the peak Sumeru with Mahendragiri in the Northern 
Kalinga, but the identification is hardly tenable. 

2. Some license hast to be given for poetic exaggeration in this description. But it 
is not altogether without some historic truth. 


Amaravati Pillar 
inscription ; 
Exploits of 
Siihhavarman 111 
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Considering the eventful period in which he flourished and his 
great achievements the long reign of thirty five years to him 
may not be regarded as unreasonable. The 
Cendaluru plates of Kumaravisnu III mention 
this great monarch at the top of the pedigree. * 
The record refers to him as the glorious king, 
the only hero on earth, who was endowed with 
the qualities necessary for acquiring power 
(sfaktt) and victory (sidd/ii) and who was the abode of the fortunes 
of .the kings overcome by his valour.* These epithets cannot be 
mere boasts. As has been shown above, Vijaya Skandavarman 
IV was a mighty king who shook the glory of the Kadambas to 
its foundations and dominated the entire Southern India as far 
as the Krsna and its northern tributary the Musi, triumphantly 
as the supreme great king for more than three decades. He 
was a contemporary of four Kadamba kings, Devavarman, 
Mrges'avarman, Kumaravarman and Visnuvarman successively, 
Vijaya Skandavarman’s long period was crowded with wars in 
the north and wars in the west. During his long reign the 
Visnukundin king, Madhavavarraan II, who was worsted at the 
beginning of his reign seems to have gathered sufficient 
strength and power to drive the Pallavas out of his country and 
regain possession of the southern Andhra country.® And it 
appears that Madhavavarman’s efforts met with signal success 
in the end. His conquest of the Pallavas and the re*occupa- 
tion of Southern Andhradesa seem to have been followed by 
successive disasters to the arms of the Pallava monarch in the 
south. Vijaya Skandavarman IV’s ally, Ayyavarman, or more 
probably his son Visnugopa, was- defeated and destroyed ; 
Vijaya Skandavarman himself was defeated in the end and 
forced to retire from the battlefield by Mrges'avarman. These 
events have been fixed between 472-476 A. D. as shown above. 

E- VIII. p. 233f. This record is called that of Kumaravisriu II by the editor 
hut as I have shown below the donor becomes Kumaravisnu III. See above the 
pedigree on pp. 250-51. 

2. Opt- Cit> Text lines 1-2, adhyucchita sfakti siddhi santpannasya, pratap^ 
^Panata raja mandalasya^ vasudhatalaika-virasya. etc. 

3. See Book IV below* 

36 


IS. Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV 
snrnamed Trild- 
cana< Pallava, 
or Mukkapti 
Kaduvetti. 
460-495 a!’d. 
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It was about this time or shortly afterwards that the 
Pallava Empire experienced a serious disaster, somewhat 
similar to or probably more tragic than that which over- 
took the kingdom of Kuntala on the death of Krsnavarman I. 

Accordingly the disaster in the west which was 
inTeiregnum inflicted by the lord of Kuntala was followed 
c. 480-600 A. D. by another in the east which was more serious 
and terrible. It was at the hands of an enemy 
who was not apparently known before. The new enemy were 
the Cojas, who rose in the north of the Pallava Empire, and 
who soon became a formidable rival to the Pallava dynasty for 
the sovereignty of the South. The Colas rose at this period 
under Karikala Cola the Great, The Cola king rebelled 
against the imperial sway of the Pallava dynasty ; and with his 
war-like hordes descended upon the smiling plains of the 
Pallava Empire from the north or properly speaking from 
Hiranyarastra and Colavadi, the region that stretched north- 
wards from the left bank of the Krspa and comprised the 
districts of Mahaboobnagar or Panagallu and Nalgoncla of 
the Nizam’s Dominions in Western Andhradesa. The Cojas 
came from the north and not from the south or the region of 
the Cauveri as has been assumed by some scholars. There 
are several reasons which lead to this conclusion. Firstly, 
Local Records or Kaifiats of local traditions from the villages in 
the Ouddapah district allude to the Cola domination of the 
territory called Renadu or Hiranyarastra under Karikala Coja. ^ 
These traditional accounts refer to the destruction of wild forests 
in the region which extended from the river Pinakini (Pennar) 
in the north to the Svarriamukhi in the south and the creation of 
two provinces, called Pulugulanildu and Pottapinadu. They 
allude to the reclamation of forest lands for purposes of 
cultivation, the founding of new settlements and villages, 
temples and tanks, and the construction of dams across small 
streams for supply of water for irrigation. The fact that Karikala 
CoJa exclusively devoted his energy for improving this part of 
the country in the early part of his eventful career proves 


1. N* Venkataramanayya : TrilOcana Pallava & Karikala Cola, p* 7f« 
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beyond doubt that this province of Rena^u or Hiraijyarastra 
was, or at any rate formed part of the homeland of the 
Colas or the C5javadi in the fifth century. Secondly, the 
earliest inscriptions of the Colas do not refer to the 
region of the Cauveri but to the regions of the rivers Krsija 
and Penna or Pinakini and to Colavadi and Renadu as their 
early home.^ And they are found only in that region and not 
in the south near the Oauveri. 'I'hough both the Colas of the 
Cauveri region and the Colas of Renadu claim Karikala Cola 
the Great as their ancestor, the latter, who seem to be the 
earlier to rise to power had the lion symbol for their crest, while 
the formers who were admittedly of later date claimed the 
tiger crest. This circumstance shows that the Colas of the 
Cauveri region were a different branch, distinct from the 
Telugu Colas, and that they rose to power long after the 
Coja sovereignty in Renadu and Tondamandalam had been 
superseded. 


There is one more fact which supports this view. The 
Colas appear to be political descendants of the Imperial 
Iksvakus of Vijayapuri. They were their vassals and probably 
connected with them by ties of relationship. All the inscriptions 
of the Cola kings, ^ as well as the Kalingitliuparaiii,^ mention 
the hero Iksvaku, as a mythical or Puranic ancestor of Karikala 
j Cola the Great, the first historical Co}a king, 
Political succeswrs whom all the Cola dynasties, both of 

of the Iksvakus in Andhradesa and Tamil country, trace their 
descent. From the account of Yuan Chwang 
it also appears that Colavadi or the Cola country 
which he calls by the name Ouliya extended into the Ouddapah 
and Kurnool districts and perhaps in the region lying to the 
north of the Krsna and lay about 1000 li or three hundred 
miles to the south-west of the Dhanakataka country^ ” This 
country,” it is said, “ was 24,00 li in cicuit, and its capital was 


1 Journ- Ind. Hist. Vol- XIV, Part 3, p. 30 and Ibid. Vol. XV Part 2, p. 265, and 
E.I., XI, p.837£. 

2 Cf. The Udayendiram plates of Vlracoja, (E. /. Ill, p. 79f. 80.)^ 

3 iHd. Ant. XIX, p. 330. 

4 Watters ; On Yuan Chwang, 11. p. 324. 
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above lO li in cicuit. It was a wild jungle tract with very few 
settled inhabitants at that period.” The Cola country lay, 
therefore, even in the beginning of the seventh century A. D. 
to the north of Tondaimandalam. The Colas for this reason, 
inherited all the antagonism and bitter hostility for the 
aggressive Pallavas who ruthlessly destroyed the glorious 
Iksvaku dynasty and annexed Southern Andhradesa to their 
empire. The Iksvakus were uprooted never to rise again. 
But if the Haritiputra-Manavya-Kadambas, who also suffered a 
crushing defeat at the hands of the Pallava kings, Virakurca and 
Sivaskandavarman, revived sometime later under the leadership 
of the intrepid hero Mayuras'arman to renew their old feud with 
the Pallavas in the dawn of the fourth century, the hostility of 
the Iksvakus too revived, with the rise of the Colas and Visnu- 
kundins though at a considerably later date. The ascendancy 
of the Cojas was delayed owing to the rise of other dynasties 
like the Brhatphalayanas, Anandas and Salahkayanas who 
stepped into the breach created by the destruction of the 
Iksvakus and attempted to revive the hostilities only in vain. 

The Cojas traced their descent from the same solar race 
from which the Iksvakus also sprang. There is Iksvaku almost 
at the top in the Puranic ancestry of the Colas, both of 
Andhradesa and Tamil country according to the inscriptions.! 
The Colas migrated from the Andhra country, the home of the 
Iksvakus. They would seem to have an intimate connection 
therefore, with the Iksvakus. The opportunity 
• The Coja inva- for the Colas, the inheritors of the antagonism 
Great. of the Iksvakus, to strike the Pallavas and 

regain their homeland or probably to extend 
their dominions and found a new home came during the reign 
of Vijaya Skandavarman IV, towards the end of the fifth century, 
Karikala Cola, like Mayuras'arman, conquered the Pallavas at 
the first opportunity, destroyed their supremacy completely 
and founded a new kingdom under the dynastic name Cola in 
the South. He was probably encouraged if not actively assisted 
in this attempt by the Vispukun^in king, Madhavavarman II, 


1 S. /. /.i III. Part iii, p* 388f, verse 5 ; See also HI. p. 79. 
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who was lately dispossessed of his dominion in Karmarastra and 
other southern provinces by the Pallava king Siriihavarman III 
and later on by Vijaya Skandavarman IV. And thus came the 
opportunity for the Visnukundin monarch to strike the Pallavas 
effectively and dislodge them once more from Southern Andhra- 
desa« While the Pallava king was reduced to great straits in 
the fierce struggle with the KadambakingMrges'avarman in the 
west and while the Visnukundin king extended his conc^uests 
and annexation in the further south, the Colas seized the 
opportunity, invaded the Pallava kingdom itself from the north 
and occupied it. The Cola offensive and invasion came like a 
deluge and overwhelmed the Pallava Empire. The Pallava king 
of this epoch is remembered in the traditions of Andhradesa 
by, the names Trilocana, Trinayana, Trymbaka- Pallava, 
Mukkanti and Mukkriti-Kiiduvetti;' and he may be identified as 
Vijaya Skandavarman IV. Karikala marched upon Trilocana- 
Pallava who opposed him with a large army, defeated him 
apparently in a decisive battle, took him captive and even 
occupied his city, Kiiffclpura.^ The proud Pallava king was 
humbled and his vast and powerful empire extending from the 
Mysore plateau in the west, to the sea in the east, bounded by 
the Krsna and Tuiigabhadra in the north and the Cauveri in the 
south, lay trembling at the feet of the invader. The glorious sun 
of the Pallavas was for a while eclipsed by the sudden rise and 
advance of Karikala Cola who occupied Tondaimandalam and 
probably penetrated as far as the Cauveri. The vanquished king 
Trilocana-Pallava was reduced to submission and vassalage ; 
and as tradition states he was commanded by the victor to 
build for him the flood banks of the Cauveri.® These events 
lead us to the irresistible conclusion that Vijaya Skanda* 
varman IV, one of the greatest kings of the Pallava dynasty, 
was beyond doubt identical with Trilocana-Pallava. The 

1 Dr. N> Venkataramanayya : Trilocana Pallava and Karikala Cola* 

2 Karikala is stated to have beautified the city of Kanci with gold. Annl. Rept S. L E. 
1906-06, Part II. pp. 16 and 67- 

3 A, S, 1 . 1006-07, p. 224. Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya also*assigns Karikala Cola to 
about the same period, the close of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century A. D. 
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appellation Trilocana is a well known title of the great king 
rather than a personal or proper name. For, while Siihha- 
varman III was a Buddhist lay worshipper (upmaka), his son 
Vijaya Skandavarman IV was a staunch devotee of Siva, and 
became renowned as the Three-Eyed Lord himself. Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV revived Brahmanism and the worship of Siva 
and was therefore regarded as the incarnation of the Three-Eyed 
Lord himself. He was therefore called Trilocana or Trinayana* 
Pallava by the people. The traditions about the great Pallava 
king preserved in Andhradesa amply bear out this inference. 
The name Trilocana also denotes that he was a very powerful 
and formidable king of his day, who was considered equal 
even to the Three-Eyed Lord Siva by his contemporaries and 
subjects. Naturally therefore, the Colas were very proud of 
their brilliant military achievement, that of crushing the pride 
of the greatest of the Pallava kings, and so perpetuated the 
memory of the event for generations afterwards. Karikala 
Cola’s victory over Trilocana-Pallava appealed so much to the 
popular imagination that legends grew round their haloed names 
and shrouded their identity and even time so completely that 
historians regarded them as mythical figures. Karikala Cola 
can no longer be regarded as a mythical king. A recent writer 
has satisfactorily established the historicity of the king.^ A vast 
amount of research has brought to light several historical scenes 
from what appeared to be till lately a legendary or mythical 
background. Certain facts about Trilocana-Pallava and 
Karikala Coja that have been regarded as mythical or legendary 
seem to be now historical and possible. Those great kings 
flourished in a vigorous period, and were remembered for 
their great and glorious exploits for several centuries after- 
wards. They lived in a charming and colourful age and there 
seems to be nothing objectionable about the historicity of those 
illustrious kings who spent their whole lives in the heroic 
fashion of the true Aryans and Ksatriyas. If contem- 
'porary inscriptions do not refer to them, the causes for the 
omission must be looked for elsewhere. 

1. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya : Trilocana Pallava and Karikala Cola. 
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An earlier event of the reign of Trilocana-Pallava was an 
attempt by the first Calukya prince Vijayixditya, like that of 
Mayuras'arman, to carve for himself a territory out of the Pallava 
Empire. With the annexation of Southern Andhradesa, after 
the fall of the Imperial Iksvakus, provinces like Hiranyarfistra, 
Vengorastra, Mundarastra and even Satavahanirastra became 
part of the Pallava Empire ; and thus the rulers of those 
provinces became feudatories of the Pallavas. While dealing 
with the Iksvakus we had occasion to refer to Mahassnupati 
Skandacelikiranaka (Kharixdacelikiremnaka), the lord of the 
Hiranyakas as the possible ruler of Hiranyarjistra and as the 
probable ancestor of the Early Calukyas of Vatapi (Badami) 
and Vehgipura. It seems probable that Vijayaditya, the first 
prince of the Early Calukyas, ‘ may have been a descendant of 
MahitsSiiupati Skandacelikiranaka.^ Vijayaditya who revolted 
against the Pallava domination probably 
inherited the natural hostility of the Iksvakus, 
the erstwhile overlords of his house. He would 
have revolted with the object of establishing 
an independent kingdom for himself. Moreover 
the Early Calukyas would seem to have had much in common 
with the Kadambas. It is probable that they emulated them, 
having been connected with them in some way. They, there- 
fore, claimed descent from both the Manavya and Hariti gdtras 
like the Kadambas who styled themselves as HaritTputra* 
Manavya Kadambas.^ Like the Kadambas, the Calukyas also 
worshipped the god Mahasena, Skanda or Kumarasvamin, and 
the Matr-gana or the ‘ group of Mothers The Kadambas 
belonged to Sthana-kundura (Talgunda) which was situated not 
far from Vaijayanti, the capital of Kuntala, and which itself lay 
adjacent to Hiranyarastra and Satavahani-rastra in Andhradesa, 


Trilocana- 
Pallava and the 
revolt of C^uhya 
VijaySditya. 


1 fi. I., VI. p. 340ff. (Rapastipupdi grant of Vimaladitya) 

2 See note on p. 47 ante. 

3 E. C., VII. Sk. No. 264 (Malvalli pillar Inscr. text line 1) E- /., VIII, p. 24f and 81. 
text line 2. (verse 4) **Tryarsa-vatma~Haritiputrarsi-niukhya Manavya-golrajatn : * In 
which the sons of Hariti trod the path of the Three Vedas and which had sprung from 
the gdtra of Manavya the foremost of the Rsis.'* 

4 In the formal preambles of both the Early Calukya add Kadamba records the 
epithet * Svami-MahasCna Matr^gan-anndhyata uniformly appears* 
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the home>land of the Early Calukyas* More than all, both the 
Kadambas and Calukyas would seem to have been intimately 
connected with the Iksvakus of Sriparvata. Thus it is probable 
that the Early Cajukyas were closely allied to the Kadambas 
whom they emulated in trying to destroy the suzerainty of the 
Pallavas. While the Colas came from Cblavadi which lay to 
the north of the Krsna and the Tungabhadra, the Early 
Calukyas came from Hiranyarastra which extended south 
as far as the Pinakinl (Pennar) and comprised the Cuddapah 
and Kurnool districts. Vijayaditya, the earliest Cajukya prince 
rose in Hirai;iya-rastra ; he revolted against Trilocana Pallava 
or Vijaya Skandavarman IV, and attempted to carve out a 
kingdom for himself out of the Pallava Empire. The attempt 
ended in a disaster for the Calukya adventurer, who died on the 
battlefield. The traditions preserved in the Andhra country 
amply bear out these events. 

Later Eastern Calukya tradition actually refers to a 
sanguinary battle between Trilocana Pallava and Vijayaditya, 
the ancestor of the Calukyas. The battle seems to have taken 
place somewhere in the north of the Cuddappah or Kurnool 
district or possibly in the region lying on the northern bank of 
the Krsna, that is in the Nalgoncla district. Trilocana Pallava 
was the victor. Vijayaditya was defeated and slain. Quickly 
after the disaster, his queen who was then pregnant, escaped 
with the help of the survivors and trusted ministers of her lord 
Late c^i k shelter in the agrahara of Mudivemu, 

Trad![io^*''abou't where she was protected like his own daughter 
Trilocana- Paiiava’s by the Brahmana householder Visnubhatta 
Ciiiakyav^jaySiiya somayajin.i This event denotes that the 
Pallava kingdom extended beyond the modern 
Cuddapah and Kurnool districts and the Krsna river ; and if 
tradition is to be accepted, it seems to have extended even 
beyond the northern bank of the Krsna, to the Mahaboobnagar 
and Nalgonda districts of the Nizam’s Dominions. The agrahara 
of Muclivemu has been identified correctly with Peda-Mudiyam 
on the northern bank of the river Kunderu in the' extreme north 

1 This account occurs for the first time in a copper-plate record of the Eastern Calukya 
king Vimaladitya«, dated 1018-19 A, D« (£• VI. p. 849ff ) 
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of the Cuddapah district.^ Though the legend is found for the 
first time in the records of the eleventh century and is not 
corroborated by earlier inscriptions, it seems to be thoroughly 
trustworthy, for it was evidently based on the belief current in 
the memory of great events connected with the life and times 
of the Early Calukya adventurer preserved in the eleventh 
century. The event must be true and it may be assigned to 
about 470 A. D.^ The great monarch Vijaya Skandavarman 
IV surnamed Trilocana- Falla va, the Cola invader Karikala 
Cola and the first Calukya prince Vijayaditya would seem to 
be more or less contemporaries.® 


The historicity of Trilocana- Pallava can be established also 
from other facts which cannot be disputed. The earliest 
reference to Trilocana-Pallava or Mukkanti Kaduvetti, as he 
was also described, occurs in a fragmentary stone record from 
Knn&v&ram-agralmram in Darsi taluk, Nellore district, which 
belongs to the time of the Western Cajukya king Vikramaditya I 
and is dated S. S. 582 or 660 A. D.* It purports to be the 
renewal of the grant of the village ^nnavaram-agrahuram, that 
was made originally by Mukkaijti*Kaduvetti, 


Historicity of 
Trilocana-Pallava 
gleaned from 
inscriptions and 
traditions. 


and which had lapsed sometime before. There 
are numerous similar records of later period 
which also refer to renewals of lost or lapsed 
grants that were originally made by Trilocana- 
Pallava.® There are also a large number of 


inscriptions which state that the ancestors of the donors were 
the’ descendants of Trilocana-Pallava. Among them may be 


mentioned, the Hunca stone inscription of the Nolamba chieftain 
Dillparasa, who claims Trinayana-Pallava as the progenitor of 


1 Annl. Rep. S. 1. E,, 1905-08. Part II, para 40. 

2 According to Dr. N. Venkataramanayya {Trilocana Pallava and Karikala Cola, 

p. 44) the probable date of the battle which ended fatally for the Early Calukya prince 
was about 488 A. D. 1 have given elsewhere my reasons for choosing 470 A. D. as the 
more probable date for the event. (See above p. 268.) ^ 

8 A- S- 1. 1906-07. Venkayya also is of the same opinion- 

4 S. 1. 1- D2. 

6 C- P. grant of Malla-Vifpiivardhana II, (published in the Bharati, 1913. 

vol. Ill No. 12 pp. 868-303.) dated 5'. S. HOI. 

37 
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the Nojamba family A stone record from NandalUr of the 
time of Manuma-Siddhi II, of the twelfth century, speaks of a 
Trilocana-Pailava who is said to have made a grant of seventy 
agrahiiras to the east of Tripurantakani Hill.^ A stone pillar 
inscription from the temple of Kotappakopda, dated S. S. 1135, 
records the fact that a certain Vennayabhatta Somayajin, a 
dialectician who bore the epithet Mahuvudimadsbhasiihha, 
vanquished Gaudabhatta, in theological or philosphical dispu- 
tation in the very presence of Trinayana-Pallava, and that the 
latter, having been pleased with the learning and the beautiful 
speech of the great theologian, granted him the village of 
Irraluru, which lay to the west of the Hill, e. Tripurantakam, 
AS tin agraham.^ Other inscriptions there are which state that 
Trilocana-Pailava granted agrahuras or freehold villages to' 
distinguished Brahmanas who migrated from the North into his 
territories. Thus from a stone record of the twelfth century 
in the temple of Sahkarasvamin at Konidena, (Kotyadoha) 
Narasaraopeta taluk, Guntur district, it appears that Rudrabhatta, 
a Brfihmana from Ahichatra, obtained the village of Vaiigipura 
from Mukkanti-Ka^uvetti and that his descendant Sury'abhatta 
obtained the village of Mfiratur from Satyas^raya i e., Satyas'raya- 
Pulikesin II and that Kuppana, younger brother of Suryabhatta 
received a grant of the village of Kranja from Kubja-Vishu- 
vardhana.^ These facts enable us to determine the period in 
which Trinayana-Pallava or Mukkatjti-Kaduvetti lived with 
approximate certainty. The date of Pulikes'in II is well 
known and therefore Trilocana-Pailava who made a grant to 
Rudrabhatta, may be assigned to a century or century and a half 
before Pulikes'in II, in the fifth century A. D. 

Several inscriptions of some' of the feudatory chieftains of 
the CAtuttiiA-kula or the fourth caste, who called themselves 
the descendants of a prince named Durjaya and, who ruled 

1 A stone Ins. from Hemavati Madakas'tra taluk, Anantapur Dt. S. /. /• VI, No. 601. 

2 Annl- Rept^ S./. /?., 1208 p. 70, Para 72. A. R. No. 580 of 1907. 

3 S. IV, No. 927. text lines. 4— 10. Rarjendras-Tri^ayana-Pallavas-sa-asitCl*] 
Tasyagrato Vennaya-bhattvsdmayaji Mahavadi-madebba-simhahCl*] Tam Gau4abhat^m 
kxta-patra lambam jiglsur-ucchair-adhari-karOti [II*] 

4 S. /. VI,Nom.620, 
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over small principalities in Southern Andhradesa during the 
tweelfth and thirteenth centuries, state that during the 
reign of Trilocana-Pallava, the Pallava Empire extended 
into the Deccan beyond the Krsna river* 

Farther proof It jg stated in these inscriptions that Trilocana- 
Trii6Mna-PaUavi Pallava, lord of Kanci, granted fiefs to several 
chieftains of the Caturtha-^«/fl as rewards for 
military services rendered on battlefields, in the province lying 
on the southern bank of the Krsna and raised them to the rank 
of vassals with the insignia of royalty.^ These vassal chieftains 
were originally mercenaries and soldiers of fortune, who were 
probably hired by Trildcana-Pallava to fight his enemies, 
the Visnukundins, Cakikyas and others in Andhradesa and, 
stationed in the province of Karmarastra for the purpose 
of guarding the northern frontier of the Pallava Empire. The 
mercenary chieftains of war would appear to have been brought 
from somewhere in the northern and north-western Andhradesa, 
called Madhyades'a or the modern Telingana, and settled in 
Karmarastra, during the reign of Trilocana-Pallava. By that 
time Madhavavarman II, the Visnukundin king, had commenced 
the stiff struggle to dislodge the Pallavas from the Southern 
Andhra country. Malla-bhupa, the ancestor of the Durjaya kings 
of the Velananti family, which ruled over the Andhra country 
as the Cola-Oalukya viceroys during the twelfth century, is said 
to have obtained the rulership of Velanandu on the southern 
bank of the Krsna river as a reward for military assistance 
rendered in the forefront of battle from king Tryambaka- 
Pallava of Kanci together with the insignia of a vassal king.^ 
It may be observed that Tryambaka-Pallava was another name 
for Trinayana- Pallava. Like the ancestor of the Velananti 
family, the progenitors of the Kota chieftains of Amaravati 
and the Durjaya chiefs of Orhgeru-marga are also stated to have 
obtained the rulership of Aru- velanandu or Satsahasravani- 
visaya, or the “Six Thousand Country ” and Orhgeru-marga 
respectively through the favour of 'rrilocana-Pallava.‘‘ 

1 S* /. /.. 1. IV, Nos 1141, 1182 ; Ibid. Vol. VI, Nos. 1^8, 224 etc. 

2 S. I, /. IV, No. 1141. 

3 B. L VI, p. 146. See also footnote above. 
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Unbroken traditions preserved in the Andhra country for 
over a thousand years refer to numerous achievements of 
Trilocana-Pallava. Most of these traditions preserved in Local 
Records were collected from villages in Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
Nellore, and Guntur. Trilocana’s capital is said to be Dharani- 
kota, the ancient Dhanakataka, and therefore, it is but 
natural that people in the neighbourhood of Dharanikota or 
Dhanakataka and the adjoining districts should remember the 
monarch and his great exploits for a long time. These local 
traditions refer to the destruction of Buddhism and Jainism by 
Trilocana-Pallava. They refer to innumerable grants of 
agraharas to BrSihmanas in the neighbourhood of Dhara].iikota. 
A large number of inscriptions of the Telugu Coja chieftains of 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the Andhra 
country speak of the contemporaneity of Trilbcana Pallava and 
Karikala Cola.^ Almost all of them contain in the formal 
preamble the following statement : Carana-sardntha vihata 
Idcam Trildcana-pramukh’Ukhila Pfthvisfvara’kurita KuvsrUira 
Karikala, etc., “ Karikala, on whose lotus feet the eyes of 
Trilocana were set, who caused the flood banks of the Cauveri 
to be constructed by Trilocana and other kings of the realm.” 
This statement and the traditions recorded in the inscriptions 
of the Cajukyas clearly establish not only the historicity of 
Trilocana-Pallava but also make him a contemporary of Vijaya- 
ditya on the one hand and KarikMa, the great Co}a king on the 
other. 

Thus from the foregoing traditions and inscripitions, it 
appears that Trilocana-Pallava who has been identified as 
Vijaya Skandavarman IV was a mighty king who reigned for a 
long time. It also appears from them that his reign was crowded 
with intermittent wars on all sides of his extensive empire. 
During the reign of his father as the Yuvamaburnja and later 
during the early part of his own reign, 460 — 470 A. D., Trilo- 
cana-Pallava seems to have been eonnected with Andhradesa, 
and fought fiercely against the Visnukup^’m king, Madhava- 
varman 11. Then there came the revolt of the Cajukya prince 


1 Trilocana Pallava and Karikala Cola, p. 37 Appendix A. 
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which proved abortive in the end, (c. 470 A. D.) And no sooner 
was the Calukya prince slain and his revolt nipped in the bud, 
than began the wars with the Kadamba king, 

Chronology of Mrgcs'avarman in the west. It took some years 
the reign of Tri- , ii i 

locana Faiiava or apparently for the Failava monarch to recover 

Vijaya skanda- from the great military shock which his imperial 

arms had suffered in Kuntala about 475 A. D. 

Then arose again conflicts in Andhradesa 

with Madhavavarman II, who was the victor in the end, and the 

successful invasion and occupation of Kiinci and Toiidaimanda- 

lam by Karikala Cola. Trilocana-Pallava tried only in vain to 

oppose the aggressive Cola monarch, who inflicted upon him a 

series of reverses in (juick succession, and in the end after fierce 

fighting reduced him to completopsubjection. This event may 

be placed between 4S0 and 485’ A. D. With the fall, rather the 

subjugation of Trilocana*TMlava, c. 485 A. D., the history of the 

Pallava dynasty becomes once more obscure. 

* From the date of Trilocana-Pallava’s fall (c. 485 A. D.) till 
almost the rise of Santivarman or Candada^da about the dawn 
of the sixth century A. D. the glory of the Pallava dynasty was 
completely eclipsed by the ascendancy of the Visnukunclins on 
the one hand and the Cojas on the other. If tradition is to be 
believed, from about 485 A. D. till the time of 
Fall of his death which may be placed about 490 A. D., 

Trilocana Pallava seems to have ruled as an 
obscure vassal king of Karikala Co}a the Great. 
The construction of the flood banks of the Cauveri by Trilocana 
at the bidding of Karikala may be assigned to this period. The 
event may be true, for there is nothing in the tradition to 
mitigate against its historic value. Trilocana-Pallava suffered 
the deepest humiliation, unheard of in the annals of the Pallava 
dynasty, much to the delight of his enemies and chagrin of his 
race. He must have died in disgrace if tradition is to be true ; 
and this event is somewhat similar to the death of the 


Trilocana-Pallava. 
c. 485 A. D. 


great Corsic.'in, Napoleon Buonaparte in St. Helena. Trilocaqa- 
Pallava’s fall was indeed great, for he was a mighty and 
invincible monarch at one time. He died without avenging the 
wrongs which the enemy had inflicted upon him and the task of 
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wreaking vengeance and wiping out the disgrace of his house 
was left only to his descendants. 

Shortly after the downfall of Vijaya Skandavarman IV, or 
Trilocana-Pallava, the Pallavas were dislodged from Southern 
Andhradesa by the Visnukundin king. The vigorous expansion 
of the Vis^ukundins under a succession of able and energetic 
kings who enjoyed the support of the Imperial Vakatakas of 
the North and the virile Kadambas of the west and, the 
devastating reverses inflicted by the Visnukuntjins, Kadambas 
and Colas in succession during the last quarter of the fifth 
century and after, were the causes for the dwindling of 
the Pallava dominions in Southern Andhradesa. The provinces 
of the Southern Andhra co^try therefore completely passed 
into the hands of the Visnkcundins of Amarapura.^ This 
new power appears to be the nbil^^^asty to consolidate the 
whole of Andhradesa and bring it again under the sway of a 
single dynasty, roughly two centuries after the fall of the 
Imperial Iksvakus. 

The Cola supremacy in the Pallava kingdom did not 
evidently last long. It was an impossible task even for a rising 
and aggressive power like the Colas to destroy the Pallava 
dynasty completely. Tradition too is silent about Karikala 
Cola’s successors, Mahimana Cola and Karikala Cola II, who 
were probably not strong enough to keep down the Pallava 
power. According to tradition recorded in 
of Karikala Cola literature and inscriptions, there seem to have 
the Great and end been dynastic feuds and rivalry, and conse- 
c** 49 ^ 60 (r™D qnently the military strength of the Colas was 
considerably impaired. Nothing is known about 
the reign of Mahimana or Mavan Killi and his successors who 
apparently fought amongst themselves and quickly declined. 
The power and prestige of the Colas which rose like a meteor 
during the reign of Karikala Cola the Great quickly vanished 
after his death. And when the Cola power which swept along the 
PSllava Empire like a terrific storm had passed away, Kaficipura 
was recaptured and once more the Pallava supremacy was 

1 Sen Book IV below. 
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completely restored. The descendants of Karikala Coja were 
conquered and subdued. They became vassals of the Pallava 
kings of Kanci. And the Cojas did not emerge as a paramount 
power till the dawn of the ninth century.^ The capture of 
Kancipura back from the Colas was a remarkable event in the 
history of the Early Pallavas. The event may be placed between 
510— 520 A. D. 

The first blow to the C5la domination of the Pallava king- 
dom seems to have been delivered by Santivarman. The death 
of Karikala Cola removed the greatest military genius of the 
age. His successors had none of his genius or military strength. 

Candadanda, therefore, could easily conquer 
14. Santivarman his Cola contemporary, and restore the fallen 

CanTaroda But he was not destined 

c. 493—603 A. D. to remain lon^^ the throne and complete the 
, and the end of the j^sk of^Wlrtying the Cola power. He would 
appear to have been slain on a battlefield m 
distant Kuntala, as has been shown above, at the hands of his 
implacable foe Ravivarman. His sudden death brought once 
more confusion into the Pallava kingdom. His death, as 
indicated elsewhere, would seem to have synchronised with the 
rise of Ravivarman in 502-03 A. D- Thereafter nothinsf more is 
known about Candada^^da. 

The course of events by which the Pallava dynasty came 
to be firmly established again at Kafici is not clear from any 
records, contemporary or later. But one fact stands out clearly. 
The successors of Santivarman put an end to the Cola occupation 
and the Cola Interregnum in the Pallava king- 
16 . Kumarovisou u . jom. As stated elsewhere the successor of 

c. 603 — 520 A. D. y , 

Santivarman appears to be his own younger 
brother Kumaravi^u II, and therefore, the second son of 
Vijaya Skandavarman IV. The destruction of the Co]a 
power, the recapture of Kanci and the name of the great 
king who accomplished the task are recorded in the 
Velurpajayam plates.- The record states that “Kumaravisnu 

1 The Cola dynasty, that established itself at TaSjapurl jTanjavur) seems to be a 
different family though it traced its descent from Karikala Cola the Great* 
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captured Kancipura and won victories in battle," and that 
the illustrious king Buddhavarman who was even more powerful 
than his predecessor was like the submarine tire to the ocean- 
like fire of the Colas." Thus it appears that the Pallavas 
retrieved their fallen glory sometime after the death of Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV; and the event may be placed with reasonable 
certainty in the beginning of the sixth century. The period of 
Cola Interregmm does not appear to have lasted more than two 
or perhaps three decades. The rise of Kumaravisriu II and the 
capture of Kancipura, therefore, may be placed in the first 
quarter of the sixth century.! Further, Kumaravisnu II and 
Buddhavarman may be identified with the grandfather and 
father respectively of the donor of the Cendaluru plates. Thus 
according to the chronology.j^at has been adopted by us, the 
Kumaravisi;iu who put an em to the Coja occupation of the 
Pallava kingdom and restored '%tf«it>vereignty of the Pallava 
dynasty would be Kumaravisnu II, and the Buddhavarman 
who destroyed the Cbja army like submarine fire would be 
Buddhavarman II, son of Kumaravisnu 11. The reign of 
KumarSvisnu 11 was not a peaceful one even according to the 
Velurpalayam plates, which state that he fought several battles. 
These battles which must have been fought against the Colas. 
His son Buddhavarman II was also a great soldier, for 
it would appear that he destroyed the Csja power completely 
during the period of the successors of Karikala Cola the 
Great. 

Perhaps the successor or Kumaravisnu II was his grand- 
uncle, Nandivarman I, the donor of the Udayendiram plates. 
Professor Kielhorn who edits the inscription believes it to be a 
spurious one, imitated in a later period from the Uruvupalli 
grant of Y uvamakwruja Visnugopavarman, on account of the 
extreme slovenliness of the wording and irregular character of 
the alphabet among other things. Prof. Kielhorn’s suspicion 
may not be the last word on the matter. The fact that the 
inscription contains a Sanskrit endorsement which is found 


1 Earlier writers have identified this Kumaravi§fiu with Kuinmvi^pu 1 the founder of 
the Pallava dynasty. 
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only in that of Nandivarman-Pallavamalla and another in Tamil 
in the twenty-sixth year of Parantaka I, does merely show that 
the present grant is a copy from an earlier original that 
had been lost. The characters of the .record 
o'6io-52ri™D” undoubtedly of a later type; none the 

less Nandi varman, may be assigned to the 
first quarter of the sixth century, after Kumaravisnu II and 
before the rise ofSimhavarman IV. He may have been a usurper, 
who taking advantage of the tumultuous times, superseded 
Buddhavarman II and occupied the throne. The inscription 
records that king Nandivarman, son of Skandavarman, grandson 
of Siriihavarman and great-grandson of Skandavarman, gave 
the village of Kancivayal and four pieces of forest land in the 
district of Adayara, to Kulas'arman of the Kaus'ika-^i^of/'fl, 
Taittiriya-s^ 3 ^Aa and Pravacana-ss/m. It is dated the fifth lunar 
day {iithi) of the bright half of Vais'akha in the first year of 
the king’s reign. 


The Velurprdayam copper-plate inscription mentions a 
Nandivarman who may reasonably be identified with Nandi- 
varman of the present record. It mentions the fact that 
Nandivarman “with the favour of Pinakapani (i. e. God Siva) 
caused to dance the powerful snake (PhartindraJ},) whose poison 
was in his eyes ^ This passage has been literally 

translated into English; but really it looks very much like a 
poetic or veiled expression of a great and memorable historical 
fact. The term Phanindralf, which occurs also in the prece- 
ding verse 6 in connection with Virakurca, has got to be 
interpreted as meaning a Nilga king or king of the Naga race 
rather than as ‘the lord of snakes’. Again the term Dfdivisa 
has to be taken as a proper name Tather than interpreted 
literally, as has been done by Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri who 
edited the inscription. Apparently the poet carried his poetic 
fancy too far ; and in the literal translation into English the 

1. E. I. Ill, p. I42ff. 

2 Verse 9 rlrTlSTratT I 

aigjif li 

.'58 
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historical significance of the fact had been lost sight of« ^ The 
author of the Yelurpalayam plates seems to record apparently 
that Nandivarman conquered a powerful Naga king named 
Drstivisa and reduced him to vassalage'. If this view is correct, 
the question arises, ‘Who was this Drstivisa and where did 
he rule? * Drstivisa actually occurs as the name of a 
Naga king in a fragmentary record of a Sinda chief who ruled 
over Sindavadi. The inscription is on a stone set up in the 
village of Old-Bhatrahnlli in Bellary taluk. ^ It gives a long 
list of titles of a king who belonged to the Sinda family. One 
of the titles of the king whose name is lost, is that he was 
‘born of the race of Drstivisa.’ It is obvious 
Djstivisa; therefore that Drstivisa was a proper name and 
Lord of Sindavadi. the name of the ancestor of the Sinda or Naga 
king of Sindavadi. The district of Sindavadi, or 
Siniavndi One Thousand as it is also called, seems to have 
acquired the name from the Sinda family which ruled over the 
region in the Bellary district and its neighbourhood in the 
north-west.* The Sindas appear to be a Naga family from 
the other records of the dynasty. The origin and early history 
of the Sindas can be gathered to a certain extent from the 
records of the Sinda Chiefs who were the feudatories of the 
Western Calukyas of Kalyan, the Hoyasalas and the Kalacuris. 
There appear to have been at least three branches of 
this family, ^ the most celebrated of them being 
the Sindas of Yelburga. A stone inscription at 
Bhairnmatti in the Bhilgalkot taluk, Bijapur district, of the 
reign of western Calukya king Taila II professes to give the 
origin of the Sinda family. * It states that there was a prince 
named Pulikala, belonging to the family of serpents, and born 
in the race of the Nagas; who had the tmga-dhvaja or hooded- 
serpent banner, the vyughra-lcinchana or tiger crest and the 
hereditary title of Bkogavatipura»parain^vara^ or ‘‘Supreme 


1* Actually Krishna Sastri refers to the historical significance of the verse in a footnote 
below but earlier writers have not noticed it. 

2. A. R. No. 198 of 1913. 

3. A, I?. No. 293 of 1913. 

4. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, pp, 672-76* 

6 R. I. Ill, p. 280, 
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lord of the town Bhogavati,” which place, in Hindu mythology, 
was the capital of the Naga king Vasuki in Rasatala, one of 
the seven divisions of Patala or the subterranean regions. It 
then proceeds to give Pulikala’s genealogy. It states that 
there came from the lower regions the Naga king Dharancndra 
from a desire to behold the earth, so praised by the sons of 
men* There, after some time, was born to him at Ahicchatra in 
the region of the river Sindhu (Indus?) a son, ‘the long 
armed Sinda’. Dharancndra being perplexed with the birth of 
a son in human shape, gave the child to a tiger to nourish it. 
And the tiger in its turn transferred the boy to the care of the 
lord of snakes. And so he was brought up ; eventually he 
became the lord of the Sinda country and married the daughter 
of a lord of the Kadambas. Prince Sinda had three sons born 
of the Kadamba princess, and from them sprang the Sinda* 
vaihs'a, or the race of the Sindas. 

Apart from the mythological aspect of the origin, two 
important facts worth noticing as historically possible emerge 
from this legend. The region of Ahicchatra and the region of 
the Sindhu may be interpreted to mean the region of the river 
Krsna or its great tributary Bhimarathi. Secondly, it appears 
that the Sindas were of the Naga race and that one of 
their descendants married a Kadamba princess. These 
interesting facts show that Drstivisa, a Naga king of the Sinda 
family, was an early ruler of Sindavadi, which lay in the region 
of Bellary and Kaicur districts and suggest that he may have 
been related to the Kadambas, who bore relentless hostility to 
the Pallavas for over three long centuries. 


No events of the reign of Buddhavarman II, save the fact 
that he was like the submarine fire to the ocean-like army of 
the C5}as {Cola-sainy'ariniava-budndugnilj,), have come down to 
us. His reign may possibly have been crowded with protracted 
wars with the Co}as, which resulted in a final victory to the 


16. Buddha- 
varman II 
c. 620—548 A. D. 


Pallava arms. Thus it appears that during the 
period of three or four decades following the 
death of Vijaya Skandavarmstn IV, the Pallavas 


were engaged in a life and death struggle with 
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the Colas in their own homeland. They were, therefore, unable 
to revive their traditional policy of hostilities in Southern 
Andhra country on the north and Kuntala on the west. 

At last the glory of the Pallava dynasty was revived ; but 
the disgrace which Vijaya Skandavarman IV had suffered was 
not wiped out till another half a century or more. The Velur- 
palayam record states that Siiiihavarman wiped off the pride 
of his enemies and that his victorious son Sirhhavisnu “quickly 
seized the country of the Colas, embellished by the daughter 
of Kavira, i.e, the Cauveri.’’. i This king has been identified 
with Simhavarman IV. With the rise of Siihhavarman IV 
c. 570-580 A. D., the Pallava dynasty emerged once more as a 
new and vigorous power ; and with his accession began a new 
epoch in the history of the Pallavas. 

Buddhavarman’s successor was his son Kumaravisnu III, 
the donor of the Cendaluru plates. This assumption rests on 
the fact that the alphabet of the Cendaluru plates belongs to 
the middle of the sixth century on palseo- 
^^vis^u nT*' graphical grounds. The record refers to the 

c. 643—648 A. D. grant of a village in Karmarastra made roughly 

one and half centuries after the last grant on 
the Cura plates of Vijaya Visnugopavarman II in the self same 
province. During this long period of a century and a half, the 
Pallavas would appear to have lost their dominion in southern 
Andhradesa except for a brief spell in the fifth century from 
about 455 to 480 A. D. which covered the reigns of Simhavar- 
man III and his son Trilocana-Fallava. Now that the Colas were 
vanquished, the Pallavas turned once more to Andhra- 
desa. Both Buddhavarman II and his son Kumara- 
visriu III appear to be contemporaries of the Vis^uku^idin king, 
Govindavarman. (c. 540-546 A. D.) Govindavarman’s sudden 
death after the disastrous campaign in the north presumably 
afforded a splendid opportunity to the Pallava king Buddha- 
varman II or his successor Kumaravisnu III, to invade the 
Andhra country and annex once more the territory as far as the 
Krsna river to the Pallava Empire. This event may be placed 

1 S. 1 . 1 ., II. p. BOSff. verse 10. 
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about the close of Buddhavarman’s reign, c. 543 A. D. The 
phraseology of the Cendaluru plates supports this conjecture. 
By the time the grant was issued the Andhra country as far as 
the Krsna was already conquered ; for the inscription records 
a grant which was made for the increase of his longevity, 
power, victory and supremacy {tiyur-bala-vijay-ai^varyabhi- 
vfddhaye) by Kumaravisnu III in the newly concjuered province 
of Karmarastra. It appears also that the grant was made in 
Karmarastra as a proof of its annexation and the establishment 
of Pallava dominion once more in that province. The record 
states that Kumaravisnu III granted to Bhavaskanda Trata, a 
Brahmana of the Kaundinya gotra and Chandoga sutra and a 
resident of Abhirupadullaluru, a whole field of 432 pattikas 
accompanied by the usual immunities, out of the king’s domain 
of diQQ paitikas in the village of Cendaluru in the Kavacakara- 
bhoga of the district Karmarastra as a brahinad&ya, with the 
exception of the devabhoga or the land enjoyed by the deities 
in the temples of that village^ The edict was commanded from 
Kaiiclpura where at that time the king stayed. It was dated 
the 5th tithi of the bright fortnight of the month Karttika, in 
the second year of Kumaravisnu III. It may be assumed that 
Kumaravisnu III did not reign long after the date of the 
Cendaluru record. It appears that the Pallavas, sometime after 
the death of Kumaravisnu III or more probably during his own 
short reign, lost their dominion in the Southern Andhra country 
once more to the Visnukundins who swiftly restored their 
authority in the region lying on the south of the Krsna river. 
It may be believed that Kumaravisnu 111 lost his life in the 
fight with the turbulent Colas in Tondaimandalam and that 
event apparently gave the opportunity for the Visriukuncjins to 
drive the Pallavas out of the Southern Andhra country once 
more. It is also probable that Kumaravisnu III died young 
and without children and that his line came to an end with 
him. 


1 The Telugu word Piitti meaning u.sually a measure of eight acres may have been 
derived from the Sanskrit pa^fika or pa^^i. 



CHAPTER Vin. 


The Rise of the line of Simhavarman IV- 

Both Kumaravisnu III and Nandivarman I seem to have 

died without any children to succeed them. This view is 

based on the fact that in none of the later genealogies these 

names are mentioned among the ancestors. It is possible, 

therefore, to believe that with the death of Nandivarman I, the 

line of Simhavarman III came to an end. From the death of 

Kumaravisnu III, (c. 548 A* D.) till the rise of 

SiriihavariiianlV, (c. 570 A. D.) the history of the 

Pallava dynasty becomes once more obscure. 

The later Pallava inscriptions of the line of Simhavarman IV do 

not furnish any information about the immediate successors or 

descendants of Kumaravisnu HI. For this reason, it seems 

that there was no lineal connection between Kumaravisnu III 

• • 

and Simhavarman IV. Simhavarman IV may be taken, there- 
fore, to be a descendant of the Pallava family, and to belong to 
a collatd^ral branch unconnected with the line of Siihhavarman 
III. Simhavarman IV may have seized the sovereignty of 
Kafici at this juncture, about the last quarter of the sixth 
century, by destroying the Cdlas in the south, and the hostile 
feudatories in the north and revived the glory of the Pallava 
dynasty which thereafter lasted nearly four centuries in 
the south. Simhavarman’s rise to power sometime 
after the death of Kumaravisnu III plainly shows 
that the Pallava dominion in Southern Andhradesa 
was completely crippled by the powerful Visnukuni^ins in 
the north and the Cbjas in the south. It seems that during this 
period (548—570 A. D.) the Pallavas suffered serious reverses 
once more at the hands of the Co}as who launched 
another offensive to wrest the sovereignty of the South. 
As already stated, Buddhavarman 11 and Kumaravisnu III 
would seem to have lost their lives in the renewed 
conflict with the Cojas. And it was only sometime 
after the death of Kumaravisnu III that Simhavarman IV rose 
to power and finally occupied Kaficipura. Apparently his 
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reign was spent in fighting ; it was left to his illustrious son, 
Siihhavisiju, to wipe out the pride of his enemies, meaning the 
Co}as, in the language of the Vglurpalayam plates. 

The successor of Siiiihavarman IV was his son Sirhha- 
visQU« The Velurpalayam copper-plate inscription states that 
Sirhhavisnu’s prowess was widely known on earth. Accordingly 
it may be assumed that Simhavis^u followed up the victories 
gained by his father against the Colas and destroyed them 
completely* The Velurpalayam inscription states that ‘ he 
quickly seized the country of the Colas, which was embellished 
by the daughter of Kavira, i.e. Cauveri, whose ornaments were 
the paddy fields and where were found brilliant groves of areca 
palms.” This statement of fact is significant. The reign of 
Siifthavisnu marks the beginning of the ascendancy of the 
Pallavas for the third time. During his reign the Pallava 
sovereignty emerged again with greater glory. The Pallava 
dynasty had apparently passed through a severe 
680— w rl ordeal on account of the expansion and ascen- 
dancy of the Ooja family, though it was short- 
lived ; and in the end triumphed. The triumph of the Pallava 
dynasty was indeed a remarkable event : for with it the 
disgrace inflicted upon Vijaya Skandavarman IV roughly a 
century ago was completely wiped out. 

Simhavisiju was a contemporary of the Western Gaiiga 
king Durvinita,(c 585—635 A. D.), the author of a commentary 
on the fifteenth canto of the Kirnturjuniya of Bharavi, and the 
translator of the Bfhatkatho, of Gunadhya into Sanskrit- 
It appears that Bha.i'avi’s companion Damodara, the ancestor of 
Da^^in* ''vas. a contemporary of Durvinfta, who being attracted 
by his poetic talents patronised him in his court- Once allured 
by the fame of Siiiihavisnu, Damodara sent a verse in praise of 

the Pallava king who immediately invited him to his court and 
treated him as his own son- ^ 

Si±havisnu’s successor was his son Mahendravikrama- 
varman I or Mahendravarman )I, one of the most illustrious 

1 Avantisundarikathasara edited by M< Ramakrisbna Kavi! 1924, IntrodnetioH, 

pp. 8-^. 
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kings of the Pallava dynasty. With his accession dawned a 
new epoch in the history of the Pallavas. It marks the end of 
the Early and the beginning of the Later Pallavas. 

As pointed above, the rise of the Colas, the expansion of 
the Visnukundins and the stormy period through which the 
Pallava dynasty passed during the fifth and sixth centuries 
contributed to the loss of the Southern Andhradesa for the 
Pallava dynasty. The reigns of Simhavarman IV and his son 
Sirhhavisnu were more or less occupied with wars against the 
Colas. Their reigns were therefore uneventful so far as their 
relations with the Andhra country were 

maniorMahcndra- Concerned. Therefore nothing IS heard about 

vikramavarman the Pallavas in Southern Andhradesa until we 
c. 600-630 A. D. , . 

come to the reign of Mahendravarman I. 
The Southern Andhra country was again conquered in the reign 
of Mahendravikramavarman I after the fall of the Visnukundins 
in the first quarter of the seventh century. This fact is 
established by a stone inscription of his time found in the 
temple of Kapoies'vara, at Cezerla, Cenjeruvulu or the “City 
of beautiful lotus tanks” in Narasaraopeta taluk, Guntur 
district.* 

The inscription is engraved on a pillar placed in the 
maptapa in front of the temple and runs roughly into ninety 
lines. It is the record of a prince who called himself the * 
daughter’s son of a Kandara king of the Ananda g^tra and a 
vassal of Mahendravikramavarman, lord of Kanci. The inscrip* 
tion records the numerous benefactions made 
Cezeria Stone by the Kandara king, who was the son of 
*°Anaiida*ki*4!*** Mahadevi, the Kandara princess, for the 
increase of victory, strength and long life of 
the Kandara family. The record opens with a prasfasti of the 
Ananda family of Kandarapura. The Kandara family is said 
to have sprung in the gdtra or lineage of the great saint 
Ananda. Kandararaja, the father of Mahadevi, is described 
as a great king who obtained a signal victory against some 


l S. /. VI. Nos* 
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enemy in the battle of Dhanyakataka by cutting to pieces the 
enemy’s troops of elephants and horses in the thick of a 
tumultuous fight. Kandararaja is called the * lord of Benna ’ or 
the Krsnabenria, i. e, the Krsna river, which had become black on 
account of constant stealing of the anjana (collyrium), candana 
(sandal paste) and lattuka (vermillion dyed turmeric) of the 
beautiful Andhra women bathing in her waters. He is called 
the lord of Trikuta ; and his victorious banner bore the emblem 
of golungula (black monkey) or Hanuman. Kandararaja 
was the ruler of two districts or provinces {jannpada-dvilaya)', 
he built several temples for the increase of his religious merit 
and the perpetuation of his family. The temple of Kapotes'vara 
at Cezerla was one of the shrines that lay within his dominions ; 
and as the edifice was completely ruined for causes not specified, 
the Ananda king, the grandson of Kandararaja, re-erected it 
with the assistance and express permission of his overlord, 
Mahendravikramavarman of the Bharadvaja gotra and Pallava 
dynasty. The latter is described with the titles Vsgavatismiutha 
or the “Lord of the Vegavati”, Guijabhara and Avanibhajana 
in the inscription.^ The inscription ends with the mention of a 
gift of land to the masons and other workmen who constructed 
the temple of Kapotes'vara, made by king Gunabhara, at the 
retiuest of the Ananda king. Apparently Mahendravarman was 
the Pallava king of that name who reigned in the beginning of 
the seventh century A. D. Palaeographically too, the record 
may be assigned to the same period. 

There is a piece of strong architectural evidence that 
connects the re-erection of the temple of Kapotgs'vara with 
the Mahendravikramavarman I, and corroborates the testimony 
of the inscription. Just outside the north wall of the shrine, 
there are nine miniature mono-lithic temples about three feet in 
height, containing phallic emblems of Siva. In outline these 
quaint little monuments resemble some of the smaller rock-cut 
Pallava monolith monuments at Mahabalipuram.*^ These 

1 Vegavati is the name of a small stream wh ch flows by the southern side of the city, 
Conjeevaram, as an arm of the Palar. (See Chingleput District Manual.) 

2 Annual Report Archl. Dept, Southern Circle, 1917-18, p.30. 

39 
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monuments seem to be votive shrines set up by pious pilgrims 
in early times, but more likely to be ornamental structures set 
up by Mahendravarman himself at the time of the re>erection of 
the temple. 

The record in the shrine of Kapotes'vara is, therefore, 
interesting, for it shows that the Ananda dynasty had existed 
from about the beginning of the fourth till the first quarter of the 
seventh century. It appears that during this long period, the 
Ananda family flourished, sometimes as a paramount power 
and sometimes as a feudatory family, and as will be seen 
in the following chapter, always struggling to establish its 
supremacy. Incidentally the Cezerla inscription also indicates 
that after the fall of the Visnukundins, about the second decade 
of the seventh century, Mahendravarman 1 extended his sway 
once more in the north as far as the Krsria river. It is 
probable that the Pallava king conquered Southern Andhradesa 
about that time, that is, shortly after the storm of the invasion 
of the Western Oalukya king Pulikes'in II had passed away. 
The Cajukya conquest of the Andhra country had resulted 
in uprooting the Visriukundin dynasty. The successors of 
Madhavavarman III were not strong enough to dislodge the 
Cajukyas from the Andhra country. And there were probably 
other causes too that paved the way for the Calukya occupation 
of the Andhra country. The kingdom of the Visnukundins was, 
as it were, caught and overwhelmed in a great political storm 
on all sides. The last of the Visnukundins had more enemies 
to fight than allies to help him in that dark hour. During 
that interval between the fall of Madhavavarman III c. 610 A. D. 
and the establishment of the Calukya dynasty by Kubja-Visnu- 
vardhana in 624 A. D.^ the Pallava king appears to have taken 
advantage of the troubled condition of Andhradesa and annexed 
the southern Andhra country as far as the Krsna once more. 
This supposition accounts satisfactorily for the appearance of a 
record at Cezerla which mentions the Pallava overlord of the 
Ananda king of Karmarastra. 

1 See my article ^on the Revised Chronology of the Eastern Calukyas in tbo 
J. A. H.R. S. IX, Part 4. 
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The Pallavas remained in possession of Southern Andhra* 
desa for sometime till the rise of Kubja-Visnuvardhana, when 
they were finally defeated and driven out of the land by him. 
The event may be placed about c. 635 A. D. The death of 
Mahendravikramavarman I was perhaps the opportunity for the 
Eastern Ca]ukya expansion in the southern Andhra country. 
Narasimhavarman, the successor of Mahendravarman I was at 
that time too greatly absorbed in his wars against the Western 
Calukyas of Badami (Vlitapi) to resist the Calukya expansion in 
southern Andhra country. Eager to avenge the wrongs inflicted 
by Pulikes'in 1 1 during the reign of his father, the Pallava king 
evidently paid no attention to the expansion of the Eastern 
Calukya expansion under Kubja-Visnuvardhana. Thus the 
Pallavas came to lose the southern Andhra country to the 
Eastern Oajukyas for ever. The attempt to unite and 
consolidate the entire Andhra country under a single paramount 
power, which was attempted by the Visnukundins but interrupted 
on more than one occasion, was completely and finally achieved 
by the Eastern Cajukya dynasty. The inscriptions of some of 
the feudatory families, that ruled on the southern bank of the 
Krsna during the twelfth century and later, testify to this fact in 
unmistakeable terms. Buddhavarman, the ancestor of the 
Durjaya family of Nadendla, and a descendant of the eponymous 
king Durjaya, is stated to have obtained a fief of seventy-three 
villages in the region called Giripas'cimasima from Kubja- 
Visnuvardhana as a reward for military services on battlefields.^ 
Giripas'cima-sima or Kondapadumati-sima comprises the 
modern taluks of Narasaraopet, Guntur and a portion of 
Vinukonda in Guntur district, that is, the region to the west 
of which lies the Hill, Tripurantakam. 


1 s. /. I. IV. No. 662 ; text lines 1—16 ; E. VI, p. 268ff. textlines 1—16. 
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General Features. 

We shall present a resume of the chief characteristics of 
the Pallava dynasty. The Pallavas were a northern family that 
migrated into the South through Aparanta, Kohkan and 
Kuntala. At any rate, the Pallava family appears to have 
sprung into existence as a Brahmana family in north-western 
Deccan. As a ruling family, they inherited the culture, 
traditions and even the language of the Imperial Satavahanas, 
under whom they first obtained the first semblance of power 
and settled down in the Deccan. In the larger sense of the term 
the Pallavas were the political successors of the Satavahanas ; 

but in a limited sense they were the successors 
A Resume. of the Outu*Satakan.iis or Andhrabhirtyas of 
Vanavasa and the Sriparvatiya-Andhras of 
Vijayapuri, for it was from these subordinate Andhra dynasties 
that the Pallavas wrested the sovereignty of the South. They 
planted, fostered and enriched the Northern or the Brahmanical 
culture in the South. Their imperial capital Kancipura, as a 
centre of Northern culture and civilisation in the South, became 
a counter-part of Kasl (Varanas'i), Pratisthana (Paithan) and 
Dhanakataka (Amaravati) in the South. The crest of the 
Pallavas was Vfsabha^lunchana, ‘ the bull symbol which was 
evidently the uanciWy the vuhana (vehicle) of God Siva. The 
Vf^abha symbol constantly appears on the seals of the Pallava 
charters in an easily recognisable form. It appears sometimes 
in a recumbent pose facing the proper right and sometimes 
standing. The Pallava banner was Khatv'dhga or KhatvUiiga- 
dhvaja, i. e. a club or a staff with a human skull at the top of it 
and belonging to God Siva. While these facts point to the 
Pallavas being worshippers of Siva, the invocation to God Visnu 
which appears always at the beginning of the preamble of their 
family charters and the epithet Parama Bhdgavatalf. that is 
borne by the kings unmistakeably points to view that the 
Pallavas were devotees of God Vis^u. And this belief is 
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strengthened also by the fact that the names of some of the 
kings, contain the suffix Visitu. 

A study in detail of the political institutions and admini- 
stration of the Pallavas is beyond the scope of the present 
enquiry. The Pallava Polity can only be traced here in outline. 
The Pallava dynasty copied the administrative system of the 
Imperial Andhras. The empire was divided into a number of 
provinces or ru^tras which were placed under the rulership of 
{vyapftas) or governors. Each rnstm had its own provincial 
capital. We hear of such rustras frequently in the records of 
the family, such as Karmarastra, Vengorastra, Mundarastra, 
Satavahanihara or rastra, A^eyara, or Acleyar(astra) and the 
like. Some of the provincial capitals which are mentioned in 
the inscriptions are Tambrapasthana,* Kadaka, Kataka or 
Dhanakada, Das'anapura, Palakkada and others. Each radra 
seems to be sub-divided into a number of blidgas or z>i^jyas i. e, 
districts. One such sub-division is referred to in the Cendaluru 
plates of Kumaravisnu Til, Apparently each 
Administration, bhoga Contained a number of grumas or villages. 

The grama seems to have been the revenue 
unit of administration in the kingdom. The term grama may 
not be understood to represent a village in the modern sense 
of the word. The grama seems to represent also a group 
of villages, consisting of one main revenue paying village 
supported by a number of gmmatikas or hamlets. The agraharas 
and d^vabhogas did not apparently come under the description 
of grama as they did not pay any taxes to the king. It appears 
a register or an account was maintained by the royal officials in 
each ra^tra’f in which the sub-divisions {bhogas), the royal villages 
{gramas) with their respective boundaries in great detail, and 
the various customary tithes, taxes and tributes levied by the 
king, were carefully recorded. The village 
Grama and boundaries were drawn up and maintained with 

gramaftkas. great carc and accuracy by the local officers. 

These officers are mentioned sometimes in the following order, 
as adhikrtahi ayuktakaJ.t, naiy^gikaJh raja-vallabhalp and 
sancarantakah. What exactly the functions Of these officials 
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were, it is difficult to say. The local officers kept a record of 
the King’s domain in the village as well as of the land that was 
regarded as Dsva’bhdga or devabhoga-hala, or land cultivated 
for the enjoyment of gods, established in the temples of the 
locality and the holdings that were given away as brahmadeya 
or freehold tenures to Brahmanas, with all kinds of exemptions 
and immunities, from time to time by the sovereigns. It also 
appears that the royal officers of the locality 
Royal officers kept an accurate account of all taxes and tithes 

'(Y». 5 oy«o'* payable to the King and that they 

collected regularly and remitted them promptly 
to the royal treasury. The royal officers in each village {jgrama) 
and district (bhoga or visaya) maintained a register which showed 
the number of pattikas of arable land in each grama in the 
locality and how much of it was King’s property and how much 
was brahmadsya or d&vabhdga. Accordingly great care was 
bestowed by the King and his subordinates when grants of 
charity were made to learned and pious Brahmanas, to exclude 
the holdings that were being held and enjoyed as freehold 
tenures by the gods and Brahmanas. The Uruvupalli copper- 
plate grant of Visiiug5pavarman contains an instance of the 
kind. The edict states as follows “ In this village there are 
two hundred entire nivartatias^ The limits of these nivartanas 
are : — On the west the boundaries of the village of Kendukura 
are the limit; on the south, the river Suprayoga is the limit ; 
on the east, the same is the limit ; to the north by south of the 
east, there is a rock on the side of the Mahnpatha (Great Road) ; 
proceeding thence to the north, there is a tamarind tree; 
proceeding thence to the north, there is a rock on the road to 
the village of Kurupura and to the village of Keni(^ukura ; 
proceeding thence to the north, there is a heap of rocks 
{sfilopalayath) proceeding thence to the north, there is a rock 
on the limit of the cultivation field of the Brahmanas in the 
village of Kurupura ; on the north, the limit is a large tamarind 
tree surrounded by a heap of rocks ; proceeding thence to the 
west, the limit is the edge of the boundaries of the village of 

1 A nivcfrtana is a measure of land, 20 rods or 200 cubits or 40,000 hastas square, 
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Kondamuruvudu. Having made these some two hundred 
nivartanas of area which is in the centre of those four boundary 
limits a dBvabhdga for the god Visnuhardeva residing in the 
dBvakttla at Kendukura, which was founded by the General, 
Visnuvarman, it has been given by Us, invested with immunity 

from taxation of the eighteen kinds Bearing this in 

mind, let all the functionaries and all in authority in the 
district {sarva^nyukiakaJi, sarva-naiyydgikah, ntja-vallabhali and 
sancarantakalj), treat that same area with immunity from all 
taxation, and cause it to be treated in the same way by 
others.” 

The Cendaluru plates of Kumaravisnu III contain another 
illustration of the kind. The edict runs as follows : — “ In the 
village of Cendaluru, in Kavacakarabhoga (a sub-division) of 
this district of Kammanka-rastra, the king’s domain {ntja-vasln) 
in the four directions amounts to eight hundred patlikas. Of 
this, amounting altogether to four hundred and thirty two 
pattikas are given brahmadaya, with the exception of the land 
enjoyed by temples {ddvabhdga)^ for cultivation, accompanied 
by all immunities, to the Brahmana, Bhavaskanda Trata", 
etc. etc. 

The grants of the king were usually drafted by the bead 
of the royal secretariat, an officer known by the appellation 
Rcihasadhikfta (Rahasudhikata) or ‘Privy Councillor’. The 
names of such privy council lords and executors of the royal 
edicts have been preserved in the Pallava grants. The 
Hirahadagalli plates mention Rahasadhika Bhattis'arman, the 
bhojdka oi Kolivala, the British Museum plates of Carudevi 
speak of an officer named Rohi^igupta, the Yilavetti grant of 
Simhavarman II refers to Acyuta and the Mangadur plates 
mention the officer Nemi.‘ It is usual for the king to command 
the edict in person announcing the charity by word of mouth ; 
and the order was then communicated either by the sovereign 
himself or by the officer deputed for the purpose to the 
grutnByaku^ or ‘the villagers’ and other local officers for 
execution, after it was drafted in writing and engraved on 
copper«plates as in the case of Uruvupalli ' charter and the 
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second set of Omgodu plates of Sirhhavarman II or sometimes 
to the royal officer vynpfta in the district, or uyuktakas and 
sarv<zdhyak§a as in the case of the Mayidavole, British Museum 
and Cendaluru plates respectively. In the last mentioned record 
the niydgika is also added. The Hirahadagalli plates, one of 
the earliest edicts of the Pallavas, mention in detail almost all 
the King’s Officers from the royal princes down to the inhabi- 
tants of the {gruma) villages in the province. There were 
usually in the provinces, the royal princes {m/a-kumura) who 
were in charge of the administration of the locality as the King’s 
representatives, the commander of the provincial army {ssnupati), 
rulers of the districts (roslnka or ratjiika), chief collectors of 
customs and tolls {tnadambika) local prefects {dBSudhika\ 
collectors of King’s revenue {vallabha or raja-vallabha) ; 
protector of cattle (gd-vallabha), anidtyas, judicial officers and 
others. Besides these, there were also the free-holders of 
villages {gruma-bhojakas) forest guards {aranyddhikas), tuthikas, 
neyikaz ?, captains (gumikas), roaming spies (aticdrantakas), 
armed men who acted like Police {kkadra^mari^isya), and several 
others. 

The great Pallava Empire was administered by a strong 
and highly centralised government of the King. The sovereign 
was the supreme head. He was the fountain of everything. 
He was the personification of the entire state. The entire king- 
dom was his own domain. The King alone could make a grant 
of a piece of land or village to any person, deity or institution. 
No one else, except the Y uvamahnruja and the Queen-consort, 
could make a grant of land, with all exemptions and immunities 
of the traditional * eithteen kinds ’ of taxes and tithes payable 
to the royal treasury. There were several kinds of revenue, 
dues levied by the king. They were mot levied from lands and 
villages granted as drahmadeya and dsvabhoga tenures. The 
King enjoyed the sole right or monopoly to demand the supply 
of milk, butter-milk, ghee, and other articles, from the villages 
for the use of civil and military officers who toured the districts 
on King’s duty as well as for the use of the regular and irregular 
troops that passed through the villages. Therefore) in all the 
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j^rants to ByTthtnnpas and D&vas (gods)| the entry of regular 
and irregular troops into the brahtnadsya and d&vabhoga villages 
was strictly prohibited. The King had also the monopoly of 
and the manufacture of sugar. The revenue 
paying villages {gruma) were also bound to supply bullocks 
in succession to carry King’s men, arms and other things 
from place to place during the progress of the army in the 
district or during a war or military campaign. The King had 
the preferential right to utilise the grass, wood. 
King’s right or vegetables and flowers that grow in the villages. 

monopoly in the - i i i i 

villages. ™s soldiers had to be quartered and billeted 

by the householders during the march of the 
army ; and the villagers were bound to supply articles of food, 
water, water-pots, cots and provide rest-houses for the troops.^ 
In short, the King enjoyed the absolute right to utilise every- 
thing that was available in the village for the purpose of the 
State. Evidently the principle appears to have been ‘everything 
in the kingdom was primarily for the use of the king and the 
kingdom, and only secondarily for the people.’ First came the 
Gods, then the Brahmarias, then the King or the State and lastly 
the Kutimbins or householders. 

The Pallava kings were absolute monarchs, but they were 
not tyrants and irresponsible despots, as the expression 'absolute 
monarch ’ might suggest itself to the students of Medieval 
History. Those kings were supremely conscious of their 
duty, of their rnja~dharma, as the chosen rulers of the kingdom, 
to protect their people and the kingdom, according to the 
traditional Aryan culture which they inherited and imbibed as 
true Ksatriyas. They therefore considered themselves 
to be the soul of the state or the kingdom. It is most 
astonishing to notice that with this supreme self-consciousness 
as Dharrna-Malmmjas and Dharma-Makurajad/timfOs the 
Pallava kings got their pra^asti in the formal preambles 
of their charters drafted, so that it might be a constant re- 
minder to them of their pious kingly duties and responsi- 

» 

I The HirahadegalH and MayidavOlu plates- 
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bilities and prevent them from becoming* unwittingly the 
oppressors of the people. Even during the period of their 
most distressing wars and protracted military 
The King. Campaigns, the Pallava kings took particular 
care not to disturb the peace of their king- 
dom. Their sole desire was to govern their people in a 
righteous, benevolent and paternal manner. They prided 
themselves by attaching epithets like satya-pratijTiasya ‘one 
who is true to his word,’ Satya-pmna * the true hearted,’ 
MahutntanaJf, * broad-minded ’ and the like to their personal 
names. They styled themselves as dharmamahzirnjadhimja 
** the righteous supreme king of great kings ” and dkarma- 
mcthamja ‘the righteous great king ’.i They called them- 
selves prdjU'pulana-daksasya ‘as being skilful in protecting 
their subjects,’ l^ka^pulunum pancamasya iQkapnlasya ‘ the fifth 
Lokapala of the Lokapalas,^ pra/uranjana-/fari-pnlan-ddyd^a- 
satata-satra-vrata-dlkqasya ‘ who have been initiated into the 
charitable vows of the continuous occupation of pleasing and 
protecting their subjects,’® and Iiaja7'§i~gUfui-sarva-sandoha 
vijigiSQ'ddhdrnta vijiglsasya ‘ who have been desirous of surpas- 
sing all the collection of meritorious qualities of kingly saints.”^ 
Their undertaking of every task was actuated by a desire for 
securing the prosperity of mankind, lokopacaya pratyakta 
sarvurambhdkfi They were refined by learning and culture and 
were always sealous in supporting which had been almost- 

destroyed by the sins of the Kali Age. They even desired to 
surpass ‘religion’ {dharma itself. It is no wonder, 

therefore, that the great Pallava dynasty, whose ideals were so 
lofty and deeds so noble, reigned in South India continuously 
for a period of seven long centuries, from about the middle of 
the third to about the close of the ninth century A. D. 

1 H- XV, p. 249ff. text liae 6 ; Ibid^ p* 262ff. text line 12- 

3 Ind. Ant. V., p. 61ff. 

S Ibid. 

Ind. Ant. V, p. 1651. 

. 9 Ibid, text lines 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Bthatphaliiyanas of Kddiim or Kudura. 
Jayavarman, c. 270 — 285 A. D. 

The downfall of the Iksvakii dynasty, which held under 
its imperial sway the entire Andhradesa and her contiguous 
territories, resulted in the breaking-up of the solidarity of the 
Empire into a number of small independent kingdoms. It re- 
sulted in the rise of some feudatory families to paramount 
power. According to the testimony of the inscriptions of this 
period two such dynasties, the Brhatphalfiyanas and the 
Anandas, appear to have risen to power immediately after the 
Pallava king Sivaskandavarman 1 had overthrown the last of 
the Iksvakus and annexed the Southern Andhra country to his 
dominions. The earlier of the two dynasties seems to be 
the Brhatphaliiyanas, from a solitary record 
Kop^amadi plates of that family which comes from Koiidamudi 
of Jayavarman. Tenali taluk The record is that of 

Mahuraja Jayavarman of the Brhatphalayana gUra or family, 
who called himself Maheslvara-p'ada-parigfhltah, ‘ one who is 
favoured by the feet of Mahcs'vara (Siva) t-c., worshipper of 
Siva. The inscription states that from his capital or rather from 
the victorious camp {skandkavara) pitched after a victorious 
battle at or near the city of Kudura, Maharaja Jayavarman 
issued a command to his governor {vyaprla) of his capital 
Kudura announcing that he had granted the village of Paiptura 
in the district of Kudura (.Kudura hara) to eight Brahmanas, 
all specified by their names. The edict further states that the 
entire village was converted into a brahviadeya, divided into 
twenty four shares and distributed among the donees, 
headed by Savagutaja (Sarvaguptarya). Accordingly, it appears 
that the donees obtained shares in the following manner 
Savagutaja, a householder {jayapara) of the Gautama-ge/rfl, 
eight shares ; Savigija of the Tanavya-go/ra, three shares ; 
Goginaja (Goginarya) three shares ; Bhavarhnaja (Bhavan5.rya) 
of the Kau^i^inya-^d/m, two shares ; Budave^huja (Rudravis^- 
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varya) of the Bharadvaja-^o/#'a,one and a half shares; Isaradataja 
(Is'varadattarya) of the Karsnayana-^o/r^?, one and a half shares; 
Rudaghosaja (I^udraghosarya) of the Aupamanyava-^D^m, 
one share ; and Khamdarudaja (Skandarudrarya) of the Kaus'ika 
goira, half a shared The edict was engraved on copper- 
plates by the Makatagaz/ara Makadaitdanayaka Bhapahanavar- 
man, and dated the first day of the first fortnight of the winter 
season in the tenth year of the reign of king Jayavarman. 

The village of Pantura having been “ parcelled off from the 
district {/utra) and made a brahmadsya village”, the edict 
states, “ was exempted from all taxes, immunities iparihctra) 
and obligations payable to the king.” The parUmras or ex- 
emptions mentioned in the grant are interesting and noteworthy. 
They are apupesam, anomasam, alona khudakam (alavatMkhuda- 
kaih), arathnsanmnayakaih and Sava-jati-parihurikam. The 
term apapcsam evidently seems to mean abhatapravSsfam or 
exemption from the passing of king’s regular 
The grant. troops through the village or even camping 
near the place.” The word anomasam. 
represents anavainpyaih and must be taken to mean ‘exemption 
from being meddled with by any of the royal officers for purposes 
of levy of any supplies etc.’ The word aloiyakhndakath means 
‘ immunity from the monopoly of the royal officers to dig up 
earth for salt.’^ The fourth term arathasamvinuyakazh repre- 
sents the Sanskrit antstra samvimyakarn and may mean * the 
exemption from being interfered with or entered into, by any 
of the royal officer of the nistra or district. Another interesting 
feature of the edict is that the order announcing the gift of 
brahmadeya was issued by the King to the Mahadaitdamyaia 
(the Generalassimo) Mahatagavara (The Lord Chief Justice) 
Bhapahanavarman by word of mouth {aviy&na unatatn) and, 
when it was reduced to writing on copper-plates, was signed 
and sealed ^svayamchato) by the king Jayavarman himself as 

, 1 Kotidamudi plates of Jayavarman (fi. /. VI, p. 316(1.) 

2 In some of the interior villages of Andhradesa there was till very recently a practice 
of collecting salt^earth called cavudu from rained houses and sites and making salt from 
it In some villages even to-day where washing soda is not available washermen collect 
the salt earth for purposes of washing and cleansing the soiled clothes* 
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Brhaiphalnyaiiasa gOtrasya Ma/mrnja Sn J ayavarmatiali, “ the 
seal of the Maharaja, the glorious Jayavarman, who belongs to 
the gUtra of Brhatphalayana.” 

The inscription is written in an alphabet which closely 
resembles the characters of the Prakrit grants of the Early 
Pallavas and, in the Prakrit language. These two facts show 
that king Jayavarman lived in or about the same period as the 
Pallava king Sivaskandavarman I, the donor of the Mayidavolu 
plates and the Hirahadagalli grant and his son Vijaya Buddha- 
varman I mentioned in the British Museum plates of Crirudevl. 
Sivaskandavarman I, (c. 265 — 275 A. D.) or more probably his 
son Vijaya Buddhavarman I, appears to have 
Probable date of been, as Stated above, an early contemporary 

Jayavarman. r ? • t ^ 

of Mahurclja Jayavarman. The Brhatphalayana 
king appears to have risen to power immediately on the death 
of Sivaskandavarman I, defeated Vijaya Buddhavarman and 
drove out the Pallavas from the Southern Andhra country. 
Jayavarman’s reign, which synchronised with the reign of 
Vijaya Buddhavarman I and probably also with that of his son 
Buddhyaiikura seems to have witnessed the short-lived glory 
of the Bjhatphalayanas. The utter absence of any records of 
the Pallava family of this period and the extinction of the line 
of Vijaya Buddhavarman I shortly after, clearly indicate that the 
Pallavas were heavily defeated and even their sovereignty was 
threatened to be destroyed by the Brhatphalayana king. But 
in the end, it appears that king Jayavarman’s himself was 
defeated and slain by the Pallava king, who may have been 
either Buddhyahkura or his uncle Viravarman or more likely 
Vijaya Skandavarman II. 

The localities mentioned in this record, (namely Pantura 
or Patura, Kudura and Kudura-hara) can be identified easily. 
Pantura or Patura is the modern Paturu on the Krsna river in 
Tenali taluk, and is situated to the east of Kondamudi, where 
the record was found. Kudura*hara or ‘the district of Kudura 
seems to have been the name of the region lying on either 
bank of the Krsna and extending to the s^a. Pantura and 
Ko^^^mudi appear, therefore, to have been situated in the 
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western division of the district Kudura. Kudura-hara, named 
apparently after the capital Kudura of the Brhatphalayana 
kingdom in which Pantura lay, may be identified with the 
ihodern talukas of Divi and Masulipatam in the 
ideniificaiion Kistna district and Kcpalli taluk in the Guntur. 

of the locaiitiei district. The identification of Kudura has not 

mentioned in the ^ ^ • 

grant. been satisfactorily made till now. Dr. Jouveau- 

Dubreuil identifies Kudura the capital {nagara), 
with Guduru a small village three miles to the west of 
Masulipatam.^ The identification is not correct. Obviously, 
the French savant seems to have been carried away by 
the close resemblance between the names Guduru and Kudura. 
He supports his conclusion by quoting a passage from the 
Greek Geographer Ptolemy wherein three sea-ports or 
emporiums are mentioned, near the mouth of the river Krsna 
namely, Kontakossyla — a mart, Koddura and Allosygne, situated 
at the mouth of the Maisolus.® Kontakossyla — a mart, is no 

doubt identical with the presant flourishing village of Ghanta- 
silla, the ancient Kantakas'aila of the inscriptions, situated about 
thirteen miles due west of Masulipatam in the Callapalli 
zamindari of the Divi taluk. Allosygne, the point of departure 
for ships bound for Khryse cannot now be safely identified. It 
must have been a great harbour at the mouth of theriver Krsna 
and long ago gone out of existence on account of erosion of the 
sea. Possibly it may have stood at the mouth of the northern 
or left arm of the Krsija and not far from the Brhatphalayana 
capital Kudnraand the celebrated mart Kontakasaila. Allosygne 
perhaps represents Avanigadda on the Krsna which lies eight 
miles to the west of Koduru or some submerged 


The identihcation 
of Kcddura as 
Koduru. 


adjacent city near the sea. But Kodura or 
Koddura of Ptolemy, which seems to be the same 
as Kodura the capital of the Brhatphalayanas, is 


the same as Koduru which lies further to the east of Gha^tasala* 


Kodura is situated about ten miles from Ghantasala on the left 


bank of the northern arm of the Krsna and close to the sea. 


1 Ancient History of, the Deccan, pp. 86-87. 
i Ibid. pp. 87-88. 
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The village is full of ruins which indicate that it must have been 
a place of great antiquity and importance. Gudliru near 
Masulipatam has not even a single trace of antiquity. The 
ruins at Koduru on the sea are very extensive and are found 
almost near the edge of the sea where the waves break. 
Unfortunately till now no archaeologist has visited this place. 
G'uduru near Masulipatam, therefore, could not have been the 
ancient Kodura or Koddura, the capital of the Brhatphalfiyanas, 
and the identification of Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil must fail. 

, The Brhatphalayanas were probably established in the 
region of the mouths of the Krsna for the purpose of guarding 
the great sea coast and the rich flourishing sea-ports and marts 
like Kantakas'aila, Kodura, Allosygne and many others, during 
the period of the maritime activity of the Andhras under the 
Imperial ^atavahanas. The Brhatphalayanas, therefore, had 
for their capital Kodura or the modern Koduru 
The maritime and protected the coastal region from where 

Bthatphaiayana^! ships sailed laden with merchandise from 
Andhradesa and with groups of pious monks 
and nuns who crossed the sea to the islands and countries 
beyond, to preach the Great Law of the Buddha. If local 
tradition is to be believed, the river Krsna had changed its 
course several times in the past and many a flourishing place or 
town that stood on its banks was either washed away like the 
ancient Srikakulam or removed far into the interior like the 
modern Ghantasfila and Koduru.’ 

✓ Ptolemy, who is believed to have lived and written his 
Geography about the middle of the second century A-D-, mentions 
Koddura not as a metropolis but as an important city and 
mart.^ He mentions also a race, tribe or more 

Greek Geography probably the ruling family called Aronarnoi or 
Arvarnoi, who inhabited the region to the 
south of the river Maisoliaf MacCrindle has correctly identified 
Maisolia or Maisolus with the river Krsna.^ The identification 
is based on the fact that in the region of the lower Krsna are 

1 Ptolemy's Geography, Vll-I, section 167. 

2 Ancient India, p« 66, * 

41 
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mentioned Kontakossyla, a mart and Koddura, apparently 
a city of importance. ' As Koddura is mentioned as having been 
situated in the region of the lower Krsna, it is probable that 
the Aronarnoi or Arvarnoi were identical with the Brhatpha- 
layanas.' The Sanskrit name may possibly have become quite 
distorted in the mouth of the Greek Geographer or his 
informants. But the identification is purely tentative and even 
doubtful. Yet it is likely that the Brhatphalayanas were in 
existence even during the period of Emperor Vasisthiputra 
Sri Pulumavi II, having been established previously in that 
locality, to protect the most prosperous of the maritime provinces 
on the east coast. The Bi'hatphalayanas were, therefore, a 
feudatory power under the Imperial Andhras, and evidently 
continued to rule the eastern provinces under the Iksvakus as 
well, till they were finally overthrown. And the first great 
prince and perhaps the last king of the family that rose to the 
dignity of a paramount king was Jayavarman, who flourished 
apparently in the last quarter of the third century A- D. 


The lower region of the rivers Maisolus or Maisolia and 
Tyna which seems to be a corrupt form of the name Penna, 
was a great maritime province during the period of the Andhra 
Empire. In the region of the Penna or Pinukini, rather to the 
north of the mouth of the river were situated according to 
Ptolemy, “ the port Kottis (132” x 12” x 10’) and to the north 
of it Manarpha or Manarphalia, a mart.”^ The close and striking 
similarity between Kottis and Kottapattana 
renders the identification of the former with 
Kottapattana in Ongole taluk of the Guntur 
probable. Manarpha or Manarphalia sounds 
but from the description of its situation in the 
region of the Maisolia, it seems to be identical with the village 
Kanuparti which lies on the sea at the confluence of the river 
Gundlakamma, about fifteen miles to the north or north-east of 
Kottapattana. Kanuparti is an ancient site which is worth an 
exploration by the archaeologist. It extends over three miles, 
lying half hidden in the sands, and scattered rU over the area 


Ptolemy’s 

Geography. 

district highly 
very peculiar. 


1 MacCrindle : Ancient India etc. pp. 66>66, 
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are several vestiges of ancient glory It was at Cina-Ganjam 
a suburb of Kanuparti that the broken marble pillar inscription 
of Gautamiputra Sri Yajna Satakarni dated the twenty-seventh 
year was discovered about sixty years ago.® Kanuparti of which 
the earlier form might be Kanuparru and Ganjam, consisting 
apparently of two villages Cina (small) and Peda (large or 
older) Ganjam, meaning either a market or paddy store, were 
ancient seaport and market town respectively, that lay close to 
each other. The author of the Periplxis states that the region of 
the Massalia stretched a great way along the coast before the 
inland country and that a great quantity of muslin was made 
here.^ ^At the time of the author of the Periplxis^ Allosygne 
(Avanigadda ?) was the greatest port of the Andhra Empire in 
the east. It was the point of departure for ships bound for 
the Hast and Far East. At the present day it is impossible to 
identify, and locate that ancient market and 
Peripius of the emporium. The author of the Periplus also 
mentions other ports and emporiums in the 
region lying to the east of the river Krsna namely, Piiloura, 
Naingaina, Katikardama, Kannagara at the mouth of the river 
Madana. These ports must have stood on the sea between 
the mouth of the Krsija and the Vaiiis'adhara which was perhaps 
called or known as Madam or Madana at the time of the author 
of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. Paloura seems to be 
identical with Palura, now a submerged city in the sea in the 
Bhimavaram taluk of the West Godavari district. The city 
must have stood near the mouth of the salt creek or the 
Upputeru river.^ It was evidently after this celebrated emporium 
that another sea-port was founded at the mouth of the Rsikulya 
in the Ganjam district in modern Orissa. The region of the 
Rsikulya appears to have been known as Konyociha in early 


1 Sewell : Topographical List of Antiquities^ VoL I. pp 82-83. See also the 
description with reference to Kollitippa which was also a place of maritime or commercial 
importance in early times* 

2 E. I., I. p. &6. 

3 Wilson : The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea* p. 47 ; and also p. 262 and p* 253. 

4 Prof. Sylvain Levi makes a fanciful suggestion that Palura might be identical with 
Dantapurai * the city of the tooth (I. A* LV, pp. 84-99 J The identification has been 
made on the slender basis of the meaning of the first part of the name namely Pallu 
which means in Telugu ' a tooth', same as Sanskrit danta. See page Chapter 111 below* 
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times. Kannagara seems to bear a striking affinity to Kalinga* 
nagara at the mouth of the Vaihs'adhara. There is a tradition 
that the ancient Kalinganagara was submerged under the sea 
on account of a tidal wave which swept away the city in the 
eighteenth century. If the identification of Kannagara with 
Kalinganagara be accepted as likely or probable, then the river 
Variis'adhara becomes identical with Madani or Madana. The 
other places, it is impossible to identify at present. These 
localities Naingaina and Katikardama^ may possibly have been 
emporiums in ancient Kalinga and swallowed up by the sea at 
some unknown period-' 

On the downfall of the Iksvaku dynasty, the Brhatphalayanas 
would seem to have seized the northern provinces of their 
kingdom which extended into the mainland and along the coast 
as far as Kalinga. They were a powerful and great family who 
were apparently for a long time in charge of the rich, fertile 
and extensive sea>board of the Eastern Andhra country. It was 
therefore easy for them to step into the shoes of the Iksvakus 
immediately on their fall, and fill the breach in the political 
integrity of the Andhra kingdom. In fact the 
Hostility of the Brhatphalayanas were the first power to make 
Brhatphalayanas. "^roic effort to Step into powcr in the Andhra 
country after the subversion of the Iksvakus by 
the Pallavas. The death of Sivaskandavarman I and the 
accession of somewhat weak successors to the throne of Kaflci 
seems to have presented an opportunity for the Brhatphalayana 
king Jayavarman to proclaim his sovereignty and establish 
himself as the paramount lord of the Andhra country. The 
event may be placed about 275 A. D- The date is fixed on the 
assumption that Jayavarman’s charter being entirely written in 
Prakrit language and in the script which resembles the alphabet 
of the Early Prakrit charters of the Pallava dynasty must have 
belonged to about the same period as has been allotted to 
the Early Pallava Prakrit records. Jayavarman succeeded in 
his task for a short time. For ten years or perhaps more he 

1 Katikardama may represent the modern Vizagapatami or Visakbapattana, meaning 
the ' city of Visakha or Karttikeya’. Katikardama may therefore be a distortion of the 
name Kartikeya-dhama or Karttikeya-pattana. 
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held himself out against the aggressive Pallavas. Soon after 
his rise, the Pallavas lost their territories in the Southern Andhra 
country as far as the Krsna, but recovered them on the 
death of Jayavarman. The Pallava offensive launched on this 
occasion would seem to have cost the life of prince Viravarman 
who is claimed to have been the ‘ sole hero on the earth ’ and 
* the great warrior who was endowed with success in battles 
and who subjugated by his fierce valour a multitude of hostile 
kings’.^ With the death of Jayavarman, the unfortunate and 
short-lived Brhatphalayanas lapsed into obscurity. History 
knows nothing of Jayavarman’s predecessors or of his successors. 
The history of the Brhatphalayanas is the record of a brief yet 
heroic effort during the reign of king Jayavarman to assume 
paramount sway and step into the breach 
Death of Created by the downfall of the Iksvakus in 

c. m A. D. Andhradesa. It was a gallant effort to preserve 

the solidarity of the kingdom of Andhradesa 
from disintegration. The titles MahilsQnnpati, Mahutagavara 
and Mahndaxidaimyaka of Jayavarman’s officer Bhapahana* 
varman plainly denote that he attempted heroically to emulate 
the example of the Imperial Iksvakus. The titles further prove 
unmistakeably that the Brhatphalayanas were the immediate 
political successors of the Iksvakus in Andhradesa. Jayavarman 
died after a brief and glorious rule ; and the event may be 
placed about 285 A- D. His death may have occurred on a 
battlefield. With him the dynasty came to an end. 

1 E. I., XV p. 249, text lines 4r>6 and V, p. 61 text line 6. (Uruvupalli plates) 
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The Ananda Kings of Kandarapura: c, 290 — 630 A. D. 

,The successors of the Brhatphalayanas in the struggle for 
freedom and* political ascendancy in Andhradesa, were the 
Ananda kings of Kandarapura who claimed descent in tl\e gbtra 
of Ananda ^ This personage Ananda or Ananda-maharsi as 
he is also called in the inscriptions of the family, may be 
identified. One of the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions on the 
Uyaka^khaindas at the Mahucaitya on Srlparvata, mentions a 
certain Bhadanta^ Acurya Ananda, who was a great scholar that 
belonged to the fraternity of monks of Pamnagama. Acarya 
Ananda belonged to the sect called the Apara- 
"^ahavinaseliyas that resided at Srlparvata. 
The nyaka pillar inscription states that the 
Mahucaitya with all its necessary adjuncts “was completed and 
the pillars were set up by the Bhadanta Ananda, who knows 
the Dlgha and the Majjhima nikuyas by heart, who is a disciple 
of the Masters {^Acuryas) of the Ayya Saingha who were resident 
in Pamnagama and who are preachers and preceptors of the 
Dlgha and the Majjhima nikuyas and of the Panca-Mutukas.'’'^ 
It means evidently that the construction and consecration of 
the pious foundation were superintended by the great Master, 
Acurya Ananda.** This sage Ananda was the greatest acarya 
of the Andhaka school of the Mahusumghikas of Andhradesa 
at that time. He lived in the reign of the 

The origin of the iksvaku king, Sri Virapurusadatta and probably 
survived into the reign of his son, Vasispiputra 
Sri Bahubala Sclntamula. Perhaps he survived also the destruc* 
tion of the Iksvaku dynasty which took place about 275 A. D' 

1 B. /., XVII, p. 8271. and also /. IX p. 1021. 

2 B. XX, p. 17 and p- 20 No. C 1 and C 2. 

8 See Book I pp. 52-l€7 anie for aa account of the reign of S ri Virapurusadatta and 
he pious benefactions that were founded in that period« 
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It is probable that he survived even the fall of the 
Brhatphaljiyanas and lived long to inspire the kings of Kandara- 
pura, a petty local feudatory family that rose to sovereignty, to 
retrieve the sunken prestige of the Iksviikus, and to avenge the 
wrongs inflicted by the aggressive Pallavas. The proximity of 
date to the rise of the first Kandara king to that of the B/urdantn, 
Acavya Ananda renders this conjecture and identificiation likely 
and reasonable. The first paramount sovereign of the Ananda 
family who called himself a worshipper of the Buddha is 
described as having meditated on the feet of the Samyak 
Sambuddha and belonged to the gQtra or lineage of Ananda. 
It appears that this king reigned over the territory which was 
lately under the sway of the Iksvakus. If this identification is 
correct, it is really remarkable that a great pious Buddhist monk 
inspired by a noble sentiment of patriotism and loyal devotion 
to house of the illustrious Iksvakus roused the military genius 
of an obscure line of feudatory kings and inspired them to 
revive the glory of their homeland. 


The MurkapdQya PufTtna describes the peoples, rather the 
ruling houses of Daksinapatha that flourished about the date of 
its compilation.! 'Amongst other families, the Piiniiia mentions 
the Gdlungulas. Dr. Bimla Churn Law who has written a 
good deal about the countries and peoples of Ancient India, is 
unable to say who these Golangulas were and 
Goianguias in where they lived.2’ The Cezerla stone inscrip- 
tion of the Kandara king of the AnandA-gotru 
referred to already states that the emblem on 
the victorious banner of the Anandas was the golahgula.^ The 
Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman which is the earliest record 
of the dynasty, speaks of the family as having sprung from the 
lineage (gotra) of Ananda but gives no name to the dynasty. The 
record may be assigned to the last quarter of the third or the 
dawn of the fourth century. It is not known therefore definitely 


Markaiideya 
Parana- 


1 Markandeya Purana, Chapter 67, verses 45—48. 

2 Dr' B. C* Law: Countries and Peoples of India , in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, XVII, Part IV. pp. SOQff. 

3 S. /. /. VI, No. 694, text lines 940. {GOlithgula-viJaya-kStanasya) See also ante, 
p. 304ff. 
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by what appellation the family was known in the hey-day of its 
glory. Nevertheless, it is possible to believe that they were 
known to their neighbours and to the compilers of the 
Mnrkand&ya Piiraiia by the name Goluiigulas which appellation 
was acquired on account of the goluhgula emblem on their 
royal banner. If this view is accepted, the Ananada kings of 
Kandarapura, may be believed to be the Golahgulas of the 
Puninas. ' But Dr. Hultzsch has conveniently 
The Anandas ; designated them as the ‘ Kings of the family 

Golahgulas. Ananda 1 his designation may be accepted 

as the proper one for the present study. The 
Anandas as such are also mentioned in the Mdrkand&ya Pumria.2 
/The Kunna-vibhuga or Kurma-nivUsa (Chap. 58) contains a list 
of countries and peoples of Ancient India according to the 
position of the country Bharatavarsa, conceived as a tortoise 
lying on the water resting and looking eastwards. The 
arrangement followed in this chapter, though not strictly 
geographical, is interesting and contains valuable topographical 
information about the peoples and countries. Accordingly in 
the north-east foot of the tortoise are located the Anandas and 
the Marakas among others. These two communities or tribes 
appear to have inhabited Andhradesa. While the Anandas 
rose to sovereignty and made their mark in the history of the 
land, the Marakas remained unknown to history. That the 
Marakas had a glorious past may be assumed from their present 
social habits and customs. They wear the yaJnopavUa or ‘ the 
sacred thread’ and observe several Brahmanical practices. To 
day they form a small backward community of fishermen and 
ferrymen inhabiting the lower region of the Godavari, near the 
sea in the Eastern Andhra country. Thus it appears while the 
Marakas inhabited the lower region of the Godavari, the 
Anandas or the Golangulas lived in the region of the lower 
Krsna ; and that possibly both of them were powerful maritime 
races or tribes of ancient Andhradesa.* 

There are only three records of the Ananda family ; two of 
them are on copper plates and come from Mattepad and 

1 E- 1; XVIl. p. 8281. 

2 Annals of the Bhahd* Or. Res* Inst, XVII Fart IV, pp 888—837. 
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Goraritla in Guntur district respectively. The third one is on a 
stone pillar in the temple of Kapotes'varasvamin at Cczerla in 
Narasaraopet taluk, Guntur district, to which a reference has 
been already made in the preceding Book. The Cezerla stone 
inscription is the last record of the dynasty and in point of time 
it is undoubtedly later than the two copper-plate charters.^ In 
the opinion of Dr. Hulfzsch, the Mattepiid Copper-plate grant 
of Dilmbdaravarman is earlier in point of time than the Gbrantla 
copper plates of Attivarman.^ The characters of the Mattepad 
plates are of an early southern type. The 
Inscriptions of language of the inscription is Sanskrit mixed 
Uynasty'!'** up with Prakrit ; while the grant is in Sanskrit, 
the names of the donees are in Prakrit form. 
This fact conclusively shows that though Sanskrit had superseded 
Prakrit as the court language at that time, the personal names 
of the Bruhmanas and others still retained their Prakrit forms. 
The Mattepad plates, therefore, seem to belong to the period 
of transition, from Prakrit to Sanskrit, which, as has been pointed 
elsewhere, may be assigned to the beginning of the fourth 
century A* D. Accordingly, the date of the Mattepad plates 
falls immediately after the period of the Prakrit charters of the 
Early Pallavas and the Brhatphalayanas. Damodaravarman, 
the donor of the Mattepad charter has to be placed, therefore, 
in the period immediately following the downfall of the 
Brhatphalayana king Jayavarman. 


The alphabet of the Gorantla plates is decidely more 
developed and therefore more modern than that of the grant of 
Damodaravarman. More than that, the Prakrit forms of the 
personal names of the donees disappear alto- 
^ Mattepad plates gether in the grant of Attivarman except 
varmanT^The Perhaps in the name of the donor himself, a 
Earliest record, circumstance which may be attributed to the 
accident of the repetition of the name of an 


1 S. I. I., VI. Nos, 694, 695. Mr- K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer reads the record as two 
inscriptions. In fact it appears to be a single record as has been shown in the preceding 
Book. 

2 Dr* Hultzsch in the Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman, E. I*, XVII, p* 327fir< 
Goratitla plates of Attivarman : Ind. Ant. IX, p* 102fl. Fleet edits this grant. 

42 
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earlier member of the family. By the date of Attivarman {Skt. 
Hastivarman ?) the royal family of the Ananda kings ceased to 
be Buddhists, i. e» the worshippers of the feet of the Samyaksarh- 
buddha. The Gorantla grant describes Attivarman as a devotee 
of Sambhu (Siva), called by the local name Vahkcs'vara. It 
describes that the family of the Kandara king born in the 
lineage of the Ananda-maharsi had become purified by the 
pollen of the lotuses which were the feet of the Lord Sambhu 
who resided in the temple of Vankes'vara.” The conversion of 
the Ananda family to Vedic Brahmanism further supprts the 
conjecture that Damodaravarman was an ancestor of Attivar- 
man.i The Mattepad plates therefore are undoubtedly the 
earliest record of the family. 


In both the charters of the Ananda family there occur very 
interesting epithets in the formal preambles, which include 
the term hiraiiyagarbha^ In the Mattepad plates, Damodara* 
varman is mentioned with the epithet 
amka-hiranyagarbh-Qdbhavasya, which in the translation of 
Dr. Hultzsch means, ‘of one who is the origin of the production 
(*. e.) who has caused the performance of innumerable 
hiranyagarbhas, ‘ and of gifts of thousands of pregnant cows.’ 
A similar epithet is given in the Goraritla plates, to Attivarman 
who is described as apramBva~hiranyagarbha-prasav&nat which 
Dr. Fleet translates as ‘ who is the posterity 
Hirapyagarbiia of the inscrutable god Hiranyagarbha, e. 
Go-Mhasra*"^ Brahman.’ The English rendering of these 
Mahadana. two passages in the above manner does not 
seem to be correct for, it does not bring out 
the real implications of the epithets.^ According to the Sanskrit 
lexicons, the word hiranyagarbha has two principal meanings ; 
firstly it is a well-known epithet of the god Brahman, and 


. 1 Dr> D. C> Sircar in JR AS, 1034, p 372ff« By a curious course of logic he assumes 
that the Gorantla plates were an earlier record and even earlier than the Mattepad plates 
and that Damodaravarman was the son of Attivarman. It is impossible to follow his 
argument. 

2 Similar titles also appear in the records of the Vi^pukun^in and the Western 
dynasties. 

3 JR AS, 1984. pp! 729— 732. 
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secondly, it is the name of one of the !$^a&a-mahcuhtnas or 
‘ Sixteen Great gifts.’^ These ‘ Great gifts ’ are enumerated 
and explained in the Matsya PiimijM, Vratakhanda of Hemadri 
and Dmiasagara of Ballalasena. In the performance of the 
hira^iyagarblia malmduna, the performer gives away a hiraiiya- 
garbha or a golden womb to the Brahmaija priest after the 
completion of the ceremony. The details of the ceremony are 
not necessary for our purposes here. The entire ritual consists 
in the offeror of the hiranyagarbha taking a fresh superior birth 
through a religious fiction from the hiranyagarbha or the golden 
womb, and thereby obtaining a divya dsha or a celestial body.^ 
A golden womb of decent dimensions is made into which the 
performer enters and, after due prayers and worship according 
to the prescribed ritual, comes out of it; and thereafter the 
J'dtakarma-sainsJmra or the ceremonies relating to the birth are 
performed. After the ceremony is over, the performer gives away 
the golden womb to the priest who officiated at the ceremony. 
The performance of this ‘ Great gift’ indicates that the offeror 
is a very rich and powerful king who possesses inestimable 
wealth. The Ananda kings who claimed to have performed 
hiraiiyagarbha mahudana must have been therefore very rich 
and powerful kings. While Attivarman could be an offeror of 
the hiratiyagarbha alone, his ancestor Damodaravarman 
performed two of these ‘ Great gifts the hiranyagarbha and 
avandhya-gO'sahasra gifts. 

/ The Mattepad plates record a grant by MaJmrnja Damodara- 
varman of the village of Kaiigura to a number of Brahmanas. 
Damodaravarman addressed the edict to the villagers of Kaiigura 
from his residence at his capital Kandarapura on the thirteenth 
day of the bright fortnight of Karttika in the second year of his 
victorious reign.-’ This is the earliest instance of the occurrence 

1 The sixteen Mahadanas are : Tulapuru^a^ Hiranyagarbha ^ Brahmantia, Kalpa^ 
padapa, Gosahasra, H iraij^ya^kamadhcnu, Hiranyas'va, Pancalahgala, Dhara, 
Hira^yits^varatha* Hcmahastiratliat Visiiucakrat KalpalatUt Saptasagara, Ratna- 
dhenut and Mahahhutagha^a* 

2 Matsya Parana, Chapter 247 ff. (247 — 240) Vratakha\ida : Chap. V. 

3 The Mayidavolu and the Hirahadagalli plates do not give the names of the months 
but mention only the seasons. 
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of the names of the Hindu calendar months in the charters of the 
Andhra country and Southern India. Dfimodaravarman was a 
staunch worshipper of the Buddha and a lay follower or {upasaka) 
as the invocation to the I^'rd Buddha at the beginning of the grant 
Bhagavaiah Sainyak-Savtbiiddhasya-piidmiudhaytasya shows; and 
yet he granted the village of Kahgiira in eighteen shares as a 
brahmadeya to fourteen Brahmanas of various gbtras and 
carams, who practised austerities and recited their Vedic texts. 
The gift was made for the attainment of salvation by the king 
himself and by his ancestors up to the seventh generation.^^ It 
is interesting to study the names of the donees who are all 
specified by their names and gbtras. The Prakrit names 
represent some of the common names of the 
The Maticpad people of Andhradesa even at the present day.^ 

platcs-A study of ‘ , ... . r . • e 

its importance. I he Study IS also important from the point of 

the development or growth of the Telugu or 
Andhra language. The donees are Ruddajja (Kudrfiryya), 
Nandijja (Nandyarya), Khaihdajja (Skandaryya), Bbavajja 
(Bhavaryya), Aggijja (Agnyiiryya), Sirrijja (Sryaryya), another 
Bhavajja and another Khamdajja, Savarajja (Sabararyya), 
Vlrajja, (Viraryya), all of the Kondinna or Kaundinya ; 
and Damajja (Damaryya), Kumarajja (Kumararyya), Venujja 
(Visnvarya) Dcvajja (Devaryya) of the Kassava (Kasyapa) gbtra, 
Nandijja of Kas'yapa ^o/ra, Dbnajja (Dionaryya) of the Vatsa 
gotra and Bhaddajja (Bhadraryya) of the Agasti (Agastya) 
gbtra. The Prakrit name-ending ajja which becomes urya 
in Sanskrit has become ayya in Andhra language. The record 
clearly shows that the Buddhist influence upon the royal family 
and on the people in general in the country had commenced to 
wane from about the middle of the third century and that the 
reigning dynasty, though professedly Buddhist in their family 
worship, had acquired a Brahmanical outlook on life and 
matters concerning Religion and State. Kaiigura, the village 
granted cannot be identified today, because the charter does 

1 Line 6 “ asmtl'ctsaptama-ktila-nisUiraiyirttham'' 

2 Manyjof these like Rudrarya, Virarya, Damarya, Bhadraryya are still very familiar 
names to day in Andhradesa. 
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not mention either the boundaries or the rasira or visaya in 
which it lay. 

/‘It appears that Kandarapura was the capital of the Ananda 
dynasty. It cannot be identified e? ly; it, however, reminds 
us of the city of Kapotakandara of the Buddhist legends.^ 
Owing to the influence of Buddhism a Kapotakandarapura 
probably sprang into existence in Andhradcsa in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amaravati and Sriparvata. It is possible to believe 
that Cczerla, where stands the shrine of 
the capital of the Kapotcs'vara, was the ancient city of Kapota- 
Ananda Dynasty: kandarapura, Cezerla is an important village ; 
Cczeria* "*** there the temple is of a unique architecture of 
great antitiuity and importance and dedicated 
to God Siva under the name Kapotes'vara.^ The temple is a 
remarkable edifice. It was formerly a Buddhist Caitya, at any 
rate it was a Buddhist temple prior to the seventh century A. D. 
or even earlier. At an unknown period it was converted into a 
temple of Siva.v It is a long apsidal shrine with a barrel vaulted 
roof, its entire structure being of large sized bricks and 
plastered within and without the stone ceiling. There is a false 
roof within, supported by stone slabs. The ceiling and the 
pillars clearly represent the later additions made apparently 
when the Buddhist Caitya-grha was converted into a temple of 
Mahes'vara.® • There is only a small entrance into the temple 
which faces the east. The end of the temple, unlike the other 
Brahmanical shrines, takes the form of an apse instead of a 
gopttra or ‘ tower.’ In the centre of the apse is the white marble 
linga, with two holes. If we leave out of consideration the 
various later additions that were made to convert the edifice 
into a Saiva shrine, the curious drainage system for the flow of 
the water poured for the ablutions {abhtseka) of the linga 
through the two holes of the linga itself, strongly indicates that 
it was originally a Buddhist Cailya-gfha similar to some of the 
famous rock-cut shrines of Nasik and Ajanta.^ In plan and 

1 Hardy . Manual of Buddhism, p. 621. 

2 Sewell. List of Antiquities* Vol. I, p. 68* 

8 Annual Rep* of the Arch. Dep. Madras, Southern Circle, 1917-18, p- 36' 

4 Opt* Cit. p. 35. 
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construction, the temple of Kapotes'vara is similar to the large 
and ruined Buddhist Caitya at Guntupalli in Kamavarapukota 
taluk, West Godavari district.^ KapotesVara is the title given 
to the great king Sibi renowned both in the MaJm Bhurata 
where the story is told twice and in the Buddhist Jutaka stories, 
after the sacrifice of his own flesh to redeem the 4ife of a hunted 
pigeoni Cezerla was believed to be the scene of sacrifice and 
a temple, therefore, was erected to perpetuate the memory of 
the pious prince under the title of Kapotes'vara in that locality.^ 
Gezerla is the second ancient village or locality which is 
connected with the memory of a Jutaka story of a bird, the 
first being Pistapura or Pittapura.® Cezerla stands in the plain 
country surrounded by a low range of spurs on the northern 
and western sides. Robert Sewell reports of the existence of 
caves in the neighbouring hills.^ Cezerla and its neighbourhood 
abound in ruins of great antiquity and the dserted site of the 
ancient village was probably the spot where stood Kandarapura, 
the metropolis of the Ananda dynasty. Though Kandarapura 
has completely gone out of existence, the temple of 
Kapotes'vara exists to this day, on account of its renovation by 
a scion of the Ananda dynasty to remind us of its connection 
with the renowned Ananda family. There seems to be no 
doubt, therefore, that Kandurapura was the original name of 
the village now called Cezerla ; or at any rate Kandarapura and 

1 Ibid, pp- 33fr. 

2 A» S. I. 1926-27, p- 153 note 6, and plate xxxvL In one of the left hand miniature 
panel reliefs (No. XV) is probably shown the Sibi Jataka story (No. 1) > in which the 
Bodhisattva gives his own flesh to save the life of the pigeon. Here the ISodhisattva is 
seen seated on the ground and with a sword cutting off a piece of bis flesh from his thigh 
while an attendant stands behind him with scales in his hands- 

3 Pistapura or properly speaking Pittapura meaning literally the city of the bird is 

another ancient city of Andhradesa which is apparently connected with another bird. 
Pitta, in Telugu, means ' a bird', and the city acquired the name Pittapura on account of 
its connection with the memory of an event recorded in the Jataka stories. There is a 
celebrated temple of Siva who is called Kukkutcs’vara-mahiidova at Pistapura or Pitha- 
puram as it is to day called. The Sthalamahalmyam connects the shrine with Kukkufat 
or a cock. There are two Kukkuta^Jataka siorios, in the legends (Cowel edn. 

Jatakast Vol. Ill, p* 168, No. 383 and another in Vol- iV. p. 85, No. 448.) The 
interesting coincidence needs further examination, and Pi^hapuram is an interesting spot 
which is awaiting exploration by archaeologists. 

4 Sewell : List of AnUquitieSt Vol I. p. 68. 
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Cezerla lay adjacent to each other and formed the ancient 
city. Cezerla is a corrupt form of the original Andhra term 
Cefijeruvulu, which means either ‘a beautiful tank’ or ‘ a tank of 
lotuses.’^ 


' The second inscription is on the Gorantla plates of Atti- 
varman. It records the grant of 800 paitis of land in Tanrikonra 
on the southern bank of the Krsna and the entire village of 
Antukkliru as a brahmaddya by king Attivarman to the Brahmana 
house-holder Kottis'arman who is described as 
Geraptia plates a Trivedin t. e a master of the three, Rg, Yajus 

Sind Cczcrlsi stone « c*— tt i 1*1 */*t 

incription. oaiTia Vedas. lanrikonra may be identified 

as the modern village of Tadikonda which was 
formerly called Tandikonda and situated about ten miles to the 
east of Guntur on tbe southern bank of the Krsna. Antukkilru 
seems to be identical with Gani-Antukuru on the northern bank 
of the Krsna, lying to the west of Bezwfida.® The third record 
of the family, as has been stated above, is on a stone pillar in 
the temple of Kapotes'vara at Cezerla.'* The characters of the 
record are in archaic Telugu, and on palaeographical grounds 
the inscription has been assigned to the beginning of the seventh 
century. He is called Bcniui-natha ‘ the lord of the Benna ’ or 
the Krsna Benna and T nkilta parvata-pati or the “ Lord of the 
Trikuta Hill.” It appears from that record that, Kandararaja 
of the Ananda-^0/m rebuilt several shrines in his dominions 
which had fallen into ruins on account of some unspecified 
causes {knranantaraihi,,) with the desire to secure longlife, victory 
and power for himself and for the perpetuation of his lineage 
and the glory of the Ananda family. The temple of Kapotes'- 
vara at Cezerla was one of such numerous shrines that was 
rebuilt by Kandararaja (II). 

The period of these three inscriptions covers a range of 
three centuries, from about the beginning of the fourth to the 


1 CeSjeruvulu is pluralt and the plural termination Iti seems to be merely an honorific- 
The appellation might have become corrupt in the course of time in the pronunciation of 
the people. 

2 E. /., VIII, p. 104. 

3 S. /. VI, No. s. 594 and 593. It is disappointing that facsimilies of impressions of 
this important record are not given by the learned editor along with bis transcript, 
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close of the first quarter of the seventh century. While the 
interval between the first two records, the Mattepad plates and 
the Gbrantla copper-plate grant, may have been 
^ The period ^or possibly a Century, the intervening period 
Ananda dynasty, between the grant of Attivarman and the 
Cezerla pillar inscription seems to be about two 
centuries. These records, therefore, seem to show that the 
Ananda dynasty was more or less contemporaneous with the 
Pallavas who held sway over the Southern Andhradesa, inter- 
mittently for four long centuries. The Anandas appear to have 
risen to power immediately after the fall of the Brhatphalayanas ; 
but they do not seem to have enjoyed the sovereignty 
continuously for any appreciable length of time during this long 
period of three centuries. 

Political History of the Anandas. 


/ The first paramount king of the Ananda dynasty known to 
history is Damudaravarman. But it is probable that he was 
preceded by several kings whose names were lost. The 
ancestors of Damodaravarman may have been feudatories or 
vassal kings under the imperial Iksvakus. But it seems doubtless 
that his immediate predecessor was a paramount king. It is also 
likely that Damodaravarman’s father or at any rate predecessor 
rose to power immediately on the fall of the Brhatphalayana 
king Jayavarman and continued the struggle against the Pallavas 
for independence and freedom of his homeland.* Nothing is 
known about him. The omission of his name altogether, 
may even a reference to Damodaravarman’s 
1. Damodara- predecessor in the Mattepad plates is interesting, 
c. 2g8— 315 A. D. Perhaps Damodaravarman’s predecessor was 

not his father. There are no means of ascer- 
taining his name ; but it is proboble that his name was Kandara- 
raja or Kandara-nrpati. The Gora^tla plates speak of 
Attivarman as having been born in the family of Kandararaja of 
the Ananda gotra. Moreover, the capital of the Anands was 
Kandarapura : and this fact indicates ; that the city yas named 
after the founder of the dynasty, therefore, may have been the* 
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predecessor of Damodaravarman. His name appears to have 
been repeated twice at least in the records of the family. Both 
Kandararaja I and Damodaravarman seem to be very powerful 
kings. At the date of Damodaravarman’s accession to the 
throne, the Ananda kingdom appears to have been at the height 
of its glory. The Mattepad plates refer to Damodaravarman as 
Maharaja^ “ Great king ”, who had already by the second year 
of his victorious reign, performed two Great Gifts (mahadmias), 
namely, the Hirapyagarbha and Avandhya-gdsahasra. These 
facts indicate that Damodaravarman and his predecessor who 
may be referred to by the name Kandararaja I, had acquired a 
great kingdom which soon became a menace to the Pallava 
dominion in Southern ^ndhradesa. They also show that 
Damodaravarman had succeeded to a strong and powerful 
kingdom and had restored peace and prosperity in the land, 
and that he could devote himself to these and other similar 
expensive religious rites. ^According to the chronology of the 
Pallavas, it appears that Damodaravarman was a contemporary 
of Buddhyankura and his cousin Vijaya*Skandavarman IL 
Damodaravarman’s rise to power, therefore, seems to have 
synchronised with the establishment of the Kadamba dyfiasty 
under Mayurasarman (c. 300 — 340 A. D.) in Kuntala,' About^ 
the beginning of DamSdaravarman’s reign, Buddhyankura 
seems to have been defeated and slain, and the throne of 
KaBcipura passed on to Vijaya Skandavarman II, son of 
Viravarman. Towards the close of Damodaravarman’s reign, 
a new power sprang into existence in Northern Andhradesa. It 
was the Salahkfiyanas of Veiigi who acquired sovereignty 
under Vijaya Devavarman, the offerer of As^vamedha. The 
Salankayana monarch seems to have destroyed or at any rate 
crushed the sovereignty of the Ananda dynasty before he estab- 
lished himself at Veiiglpura. Vijaya Devavarman may have 
overthrown the successor of Damddaravarman and annexed 
the eastern provinces to his own kingdom. And sometime 
after the death of Damodaravarman, the Pallava king Vijaya- 
Skandavarman II seems to have defeated the descendants of 
Damodaravarn^n, and reduced them to subjection and thereby 
extended his suzerainty in the country right up to the 
43 
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southern bank of the Krsna. There are no materials to deter* 
mine the period of Damodaravarman ; nevertheless his reign 
may be assumed to have lasted twenty years, from about 
295 to 315 A- D. This period synchronised with the reigns of 
Buddhyankura (c. 285 — 295 A. D.) and Vijaya-Skandavarman II 
(c. 295—330 A. D.), when the Pallava armies were defeated and 
routed everywhere./" With the death of Damodaravarman, the 
Anandas passed into obscurity and nothing is known about them 
roughly for a century dr thereabouts. • 

With the fall of Damodaravarman’s successors at the 
hands of the rising Vijaya Devavarman, and the subjugation 
of the Ananda dynasty, by the Pallava king, the solidarity 
of the Andhra country was totally destroyed. The Pallavas 
occupied Southern Andhradesa as far as the Krs^a and 
the Sfilahkayanas consolidated their dominions in Northern 
Andhradesa. It appears that before the rise of Vijaya 
Devavarman in Veftgi, the most northerly and north-westerly 
provinces of Andhradesa were annexed to the Vakataka Empire 
by Pravarasena I (c. 270 — 330 A. D-)- It may be believed that 
the annexation took place about 310 A. D. It is also probable 
that about the same time the Vakataka emperor celebrated 
four As'vamedha sacrifices and thereby attained to the dignity of 
the emperor of Daksinapatha. It appears that shortly after the 
celebration of the four As'vamedhas by Pravarasena, Vijaya 
Devavarman rose in Andhradesa, defeated the Anandas and 
subdued the minor dynasties of Kalinga and Western Andhra- 
desa, established a paramount kingdom and offered the As'va- 
medha like the Vakataka monarch. 


^The seal of the Mattepad plates contains the emblem of a 
bull facing the proper right. This shows that the emblem of 
the Anandas was ‘ the bull’ in the beginning, for by the date of 
Attivarman, the crest of the emblem of the seated bull or nandi 
was substituted by the figure of a seated or cross-legged saint, 
which might be a representation of Ananda-maharsi himself* 
the progenitor of the family.' But the figure is not so distinct 


on the seal as to make an easy conjecture about ,itA ^ Since the 


1 J. F. Fleet in Ind. Ant., IX| p* 102. 
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Ananda kings are described as the * Lords of Trikuta>parv^ta 
and the river Be^^a *, and their capital Kandarapura has been 
identified with Cezerla in Narasaraopeta taluk, Trikuta*parvata 
and the Ananda kingdom must have lain on the banks of the 
Krsna.* Trikuta-parvata appears to be the ancient name of the 
celebrated hill Kotappakorida situated about eight miles to the 
south west of Narasaraopet. The hill is reputed to be as sacred 
as Sris'aila in the Kurnool district. It rises to a height 
of about 1,600 feet and has a circumference of about six miles. 
It has three peaks, known by the names Brahmas'ikhara, Visnu- 
sikhara and Rudras'ikhara, and hence it acquired the appellation 
‘ Trikutadri.’ There are two temples of Siva on the hill; and 
the more ancient one is on the top of the peak which generally 
pilgrims do not visit, and the shrine and its surroundings are 
invested with wild animals and dangerous reptiles. There are 
many caves on the hill, which have not been visited by any 
persons in recent times. There are also several natural water 
springs which furnish drinking water at that height on the peak.^ 
Inscriptions discovered on the hill at the temple of Kotta- 
Kotappa, which is the later shrine, refer to the temple of Siva 
under the name Trikutes'vara or Triklitls'vara.^ The Gorarifla 
plates describe the Kandara family as the worshippers of 
God Sambhu (Siva), who is called by the epithet Vahkes'vara. 
There is an ancient temple of Vahkes'vara at Durgi, a village 
situated about twelve miles due north of Kotappakonda or 
Trikuta-parvata and about eight miles to the east of Macerla in 
Pallia^. This seems to be the only shrine dedicated to Siva under 
the name of Vahkes'vara-Sambhu. Durgi seems to derive its 
name from the goddess Durga, consort of the god Vahkes'vafa- 
Siva, for whom there is a temple in the locality. It is also 
probable that Durgi was not the ancient name of the place but 
one that was acquired later in course of time.® Since the 
days of the late Robert Sewell, the village has not been visited 

1 Sewell: List of Antiquities etc, Vol. I. pp- 71-74. See also Bharati VoL XIV, 
Part 8, (August 1 — S'ravapa, 1037) pp. '200-200. The article is illustrated* 

2 S* /. IV, Nos. 916-919, 

8 The goddess TSra of the Tantric Mahayanist Buddhism was converted into the 
Brahmanical goddess Durga* Thus T&ra of S'riparvata and TSr^.of Vijayava^a (BezwS^^) 
came to be known also by the name Durga during the period of Brahmanical revival. 
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or explored by any archaeologist.^ Nothing more is known to 
the student of history than the pathetic account left by that 
antiquary, of the mass of ruins that lie scattered in and about that 
village.2 An exploration followed by excavations of the locality 
may yield interesting information about Kandarapura and the 
Ananda dynasty, ^’he Ananda kingdom extended over two 
jaiiapadas or districts according to the Cezerla 
The extent of the inscription. For, one of the epithets of Kandara- 
^"Me* seventh*" Cczcrla inscription, is “ the Lord of 

century. the kingdom consisting of two janapadas." 

This kingdom appears to have lain on either 
side of the river Krsna, extending from the sea in the east to the 
mountain ranges in the west.^ It is not possible to determine 
what the two janapadas were ; one of the janapadas or provinces 
may have been Karmanlstra, the region lying between the Krsna 
in the north*east and the Manneru in the south-west. Kandara- 
pura and Kahgura, of the Mattepad plates and Tanrikonra of 
the Gora^jtla grant apparently belong to Karmariistra. Antuk- 
kura, which has been identified with Gani-Atukuru on the other 
side of the river, seems to belong to the other Janapada or 
province. We do not know by what name the other province 
lying to the north of the Krsna was known in the early period. 
The Cikku]}a plates of the Vis^iukuijdin king Vikramendra- 
varman II gives the name Natrpati-visaya to this region.^. The 
territory that lies between the Krsna and the Tammileru near 
Ellore or ancient Vengipura formed part of the ancient territorial 
division known by the name ^at~sahasrnvam-visaya or Aru- 
vBla7tuttdu, the “ Six Thousand Province.” At the same time 
the region lying between the rivers Krsna and the Godavari 
was well known by the name Vehgl-visaya. From the 
meagre reliable evidence that is available to us, it is 
difficult to determine even approximately the extent of 


1 The Government Epigraphist for the Southern Circle, Madras collected only the 
inscriptions mentioned by Robert Sewell. He did not attempt to explore further. 

2 Sewell : List of Antiquities^ Vol. I, p. 57 and ’Appendix XIX-XXI. 

3 The epithet Benna-natha reminds us of the title Bcnakafaka-svamin of the Andhra 
emperor Gautamiputra (Nasik Cave Ins. No> 4 : E. I., VIII, p. 71). Benakat^ka-sv&min 
means the * lord of the city on Bepqia ’ which is undoubtedly the same as Dhanakataka. 

4 E.I., IV, pp. 198f. 
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the kingdom of the Anandas. seems, however, from the 
legends preserved in the Local Records that the territory of the 
Anandas lay on either bank of the Krsna in the modern Guntur 
and Krsna districts and extended into the Nalgonda and 
Warangal districts of the Nizam’s Dominions.^, 


2. Attivarman, 
c. 395—420 A. D. 


'The second king of the Ananda dynasty known to history 
is Attivarman. The only record of his reign is the Goraiitla 
plates. On palaeographical grounds the inscription ma!y be 
assigned to the beginning of the fifth century. It may be assumed, 
therefore* that Attivarman reigned about that period ■, and a 
reign of about twenty five years, (c. 395 — 420 
A. D.) may be allotted to him. Though the 
charter describes the king merely as Raja and 
not as Mahuruja, it is possible to believe that Attivarman was a 
great and powerful monarch. The early part of his reign seems 
to have synchronised with the period of the Pallava king, Vijaya 
Visnugopavarman II (c. 385 — 400 A. D.) of the Cura plates.' 
The Pallava king may have possibly met with his death at the 
hands of the Ananda king, Attivarman’s contemporary in 
the west was Kakutsthavarman (c. 39l)— 4i5 A. D.), the lord 
of Kuntala. Thus towards the end of the fourth century and 
the beginning of the fifth, the Pallavas were hemmed in on all 
sides and threatened to be destroyed completely by implacable 
foes, the mighty Kadanibas on the one hand and the powerful 
Anandas on the other. Vijaya Visnugopavarman II, unable 
to oppose the enemies would seem to have died at this 
juncture on the battlefield. With his death the line of Vijaya 
Skandavarman II or more accurately the elder branch descending 
from Vijaya Skandavarman 11 apparently came to an end, for 
thereafter the history of the Pallavas becomes obscure for 
sometime to come. 


The Ananda dynasty, during the period of three long 
centuries, would seem to have attempted on more than one 
occasion, as has been, shown above, to assume the role of'a 
paramount power in the land by overthrowing the Pallava 


1 Bkavilanagara vfttantamu: A kaifiyat collected by Col. C. Mackenzie. .See Loca) 
Records. 
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suzerainty and to deliver Southern Andhradesa from the 
Pallava dominion. The earliest attempt in this direction, as 
stated above, was that of the unknown predecessor of 
Damodaravarman and then of Damodaravarman himself in the 
dawn of the fourth century. But the successors of Damodara- 
varman would seem to have been overpowered and subdued 
by the Pallavas in the south and the Salankayanas in the north 
or north-east. This event took place during the period of the 
Pallava king Vijaya Skandavarman II. The second attempt 
was roughly a century later by the great king Attivarman. It 
was apparently to regain the lost supremacy in Andhradesa by 
the Anandas. Attivarman conquered his neighbours, the Salah- 
kayanas in the north and north-east and the Pallavas in the 
south during the reign of Skandavarman III. Attivarman 
appears to have reduced many great vassal chiefs to subjection 
by the force of his arms and levied tribute from them. But his 
independence, too, was short-lived. After him the Anandas 
once more slipped into obscurity. Perhaps the third and the 
last attempt was in the beginning of the seventh century by 
a certain Kandararaja II, to whom we shall presently refer; 
but that too would appear to have been nipped in the bud 
again owing to the aggression of Mahendravarman I. The 
fall of Attivarman synchronised with the almost simultaneous 
destruction of the Salahkayana dynasty by an enemy nearer 
home. The downfall of Attivarman also would appear' to have 
been brought about by the rise of the new power, the Visiju- 
ku^idins. This new power quickly rose to sovereignty, 
conquered the whole of the Andhra country and perhaps even 
the neighbouring kingdoms, and for the first time roughly, 
after a lapse of two centuries after the fall of the illustrious 
Iksvakus, successfully attempted to consolidate the entire 
Andhradesa. The first king of this great and powerful dynasty 
was Madhavavarman I, who claimed to have performed the 
As^vamedha eleven times and thereby rose to imperial dignity 
in Andhradesa and Daksinapatha/ The Ananda kings after the 
fall of Attivarman were reduced to the rank of vassal kings by 
the Vi^^uku^^ins ; and they remained so till they were uprooted, 
early in the seventh century. * 
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It would appear that the Vispukupdins rose in the kingdom 
of the Anandas ; and if we accept the legendary accounts pre- 
served in the land relating to the rise of a certain king named 
Madhavavarman, it would seem that Attivarman opposed the 
rise of the new power but that in the end was himself 
destroyed. Though the Pallava suzerainty of 
Paiiava influence the Ananda kingdom was nowhere to be seen 
reign!*'^*'^'"*'' * Andhra country during the reign of Atti- 

varman, yet the Pallava influence is clearly seen 
in the luadatory epithets that are attached to king Attivarman 
in the preamble of the Gorantla plates. These epithets plainly 
denote that Attivarman was a great and powerful king. At the 
same time they are interesting for the Pallava influence they 
reflect. Attivarman is described as siiragum-sadrs/a bnddhinu 
“ who is equal in wisdom and intelligence to the preceptor of the 
gods, i. e. Brhaspati.” He is also given such epithets, as 
samyak prajaP'alan-dparjjita kjrttitm, “one whose fame had been 
acquired by properly governing his subjects”, pratap-Opanata- 
sakala-sumanta-mandalsna, “one who reduced the territories of 
all chieftains by his prowess ” and Mahendrasama-vikramSna, 

“ one whose prowess is equal to that of Mahendra.”i These 
remind us of some of the epithets that occur in the Uruvupalli 
and Pikira charters of the Pallava kings Wke pra/upnlana da^sasya, ' 
prajaranjana-paripnlan-odyoga sataia saira vrata diksitasya, 
pratup-opafiata-rajamapdalasya and such others. 

Nothing is known about the successors of Attivarman, 
though it appears from the Cezerla stone record that the dynasty 
survived till the first quarter of the seventh century. It also 
appears from this inscription that the Ananda kings sank to a 
subordinate position sometime after the fall of Attivarman, 
paying tribute sometimes to the Pallava and sometimes to the 
Visnukun^in overlords. After the death of Madhavavarman III, 
the last great king of the Visijukuridin dynasty, the Ananda 
kings seem to have been subdued and compelled to transfer 
their allegiance to the Pallava king Mahendravikramavarman or 
Mahgndravarman I, who conquered Southern Andhradesa once 
more, at that juncture. The Cezerla stone inscription belongs 


I ln4* IX, p. 102f. text lines 4-5, 
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to the period immediately following the Pallava reconquest 
of Southern Andhra country from the Western Calukya 
commanders during the reign of Mahendravarman I. 

About 611 A. D, the Western Calukya king, Satyas'raya 
Pulikes'in II invaded Andhradesa, conquered and destroyed 
Madhavavarman III. After annexing a portion of Andhradesa, 
he would appear to have placed his veteran general Prthivi 
Duvaraja, who has been identified with Prthivi-Dhruvaraja- 
Indravarman of the Goa plates,^ as viceroy in the Andhra country 
to complete the work of conquest,^ It would also appear that 
no sooner had Pulakesin II turned his steps towards or reached 
his capital Vatapi thdn Mahendravarman I of KaScipura, 
undaunted by the hurricane march and infliction of a defeat upon 
his arms near his own city, took advantage of the utterly disturbed 
state of the Andhra country on account of the wars between 
the Oajukya Viceroy on the one hand and probably MaScyan^a 
Bhattaraka, the last of the Visriukundins on the other, 
invaded Southern Andhradesa. He conquered and subdued 
the turbulent and hostile vassal kings of the region, chief among 
whom was apparenrly the Ananda king of Kandarapura* 
Mahendravarman I would have destroyed the Ananda king, 
perhaps Kandararaja II, reduced his successor and who 
called himself son of queen Mahadevi, to vassalage. The 
Cezerla inscription seems to record the 

0 6 ^ 6 — exploits of the Ananda king and give a 

faint glimpse of the disturbed condition of 
the Andhra country at that period. /According to the record, 
the . Ananda king appears to have been a tributary of 
Mahendravikramavarman and to have inflicted a crushing 
defeat in a tumultuous and decisive conflict of the elephant and 
chariot forces upon a certain Prthivi Yuvaraja, who seems to be 
identical with Prthivi Dhruvaraja-lndravarman, the Calukyan 
general and the 'ajnapti of the Kopparam plates.* It would 
appear that the battle took place at Dhanakataka ; and the 

1 /. B. Br. A. S. Vol. X. p. S4S. See also Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, pp. 9—12. 

2 See below Book IV. 

3 Annals of the Bhandarkar Or. Res* InsHtuHt Vol. IV, pp. Also B* XVII, 
p. 257f, 
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event may be placed with approximate certainty in 620 A< D< 
But the victory against the Calukyan General and the Pallava 
occupation of Southern Andhradesa were short-lived. For, 
it would appear that shortly after the death of Prthivi 
Du(yu)varaja, king Satyas'raya Pulikes'inll despatched his 
younger brother, an energetic prince and intrepid soldier, 
Yuvamja Bittarasa, to avenge the death of the General Prthivi 
Duvaraja and complete the conquest of Andhradesa. Bittarasa 
was also known as Visnuvardhana-Visamasiddhi, who later, as 
Kubja-Visnuvardhana, founded the Eastern Calukya dynasty in 
Andhradesa in 624 A. D. Prince Vis^uvardhana arrived in 
Andhradesa sometime about 620 A, D., apparently sometime 
after the date of his Satara grant dated in the seventh year of 
his elder brother, the Maharaja’s reign.^ Shortly after his 
arrival, war was renewed, and Visnuvardhana conquered and 
expelled the Pallavas from the Andhra country. Kandararaja’s 
grandson, too, must have perished about this time in the struggle* 
With this event the history of the Anandas of Kandarapura and 
the Pallava dominion of the southern Andhra country comes to 
an end. 

1 /ffd. Ant., XIX, p 803. SatSLra plates of Yiwaraja Vi^pavardhana Visamasiddhi* 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The ^alahkuyanas of Vshgipura. c, 300—420 A. D. 

I 

The accession of Vijaya Skandavarman II to the throne of 
Kahci towards the close of the third century A. D. and the 
rise of the S'alankayana dynasty about the first decade of the 
fourth century were the causes that led to the destruction of 
the supremacy of the Anandas of Kandrapura. A succession 
of weak kings after Damodaravarman in the 

Introduction. first quarter of the fourth century resulted in 
the establishment of the Pallava dominion in 
the southern Andhra country. It will be remembered that in 
the winter season of the 33rd year of his reign, on the 13 th day 
in the third pakqa, the Pallava iking Vijaya Skandavarman II 
granted a village in Karmarastra to the Brihmana householder 
Gtolasarman as a suttvika gift, and the command which was 
engraved on the Oihgodu plates (I set) was issued from the 
royal residence at Tambrapura to the officers in charge of 
Karmarastra.1 The record clearly shows that by that date,— 
the 33rd year of his reign, — the Pallava king. had once more 
conquered and annexed to his kingdom the country extending 
up to the southern bank of the Kraia river in Andhradesa. This 
event was rendered possible by the rise of a new power called 
the SalaAkayanas in Northern Andhradesa. 

/The Salailkayanas, like the Brhatphalayanas were an 
ancient family. They were mentioned by the Greek Geographer 
Ptolemy as the Salakenoi, who occupied the region lying to the 
west of the Godavari, on the north>eastern borders of Maisolia. 
In connection with the Salakenoi, the Periplus mentions three 
cities, Benagouron, Kastara, and Magaris.^ It is, therefore, 
interesting to note that at the date of the Periplus^ c. 60 A. D*, 

1 E./., XV. p. 2401. 

2 McCrindle : Anownt India as described by Ptolemy ^ pp. 17Sfif. 
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and at the time of Ptolemy's composition of the Geography^ 
c. 130 A> D<, the Salakenoi, who seem to be identical with the 
Salankayanas of the inscriptions, were in a flourishing state in 
the interior. Accordingly, Benagouron may be identified with 
their capital Vengipura ; and Magaris may be Manjira, Majerika, 
or the Manjira near the mouths of the Krsna, the seat of a 
Naga dynasty.^ It is, however, difficult to identify Kastara, 
which must have been also a port that was long ago washed 
away by the sea. The mention of the Salakenoi leads us 
to another conjecture namely, that the Salankayanas were 
established, like the Brhatphalayans, to protect the extensive 
sea*board and the inland trade routes in the mainland 
by the Imperial Andhras sometime prior to the second 
century A< D. It is also probable that the Brhatphalayanas, 
SMankayanas and the Arournoi (Arvarnoi, Aruarni or Avarni) 
who are mentioned by Ptolemy and who seem to be the 
Hira^yakas, were all contemporaneous in their establishment 
and rise to power under the Imperial Andhras in the first and 
second centuries of the Christian era* 

/ It would appear that there were other ruling families also 
who were stationed as Mahus&mpatis by the Imperial Andhras 
to govern the eastern dominions of the Empire. There were 
amongst them, apparently the Kaus'ikas, Musikas and Avas. 
The Kaus'ikas are mentioned in the Nasik cave inscription of 
the seventh year of the reign of Emperor Sri Yajna Sa.takarni;2 
but the locality over which they held sway cannot be known 
from any other source. The Musikas and the Avas are mentioned 
in the Hathigumpha inscription of Emperor Kharavela of 
Kalinga.'^ The editors of the Hathigumpha inscription believe 
that “ the Musikas were a people of Southern India as in the 
Mahabharata they are mentioned along with the Vanavasas 
or rulers of Kuntala.”^ There is a river Musi which flows 
through the Hyderabad and Nalgo^^^ districts in the Western 

1 See Cuaningham : Ancient Geography of India^ 1871. pp- 584-30. Manjerika or 
Manjirades'a is described* 

2 £. Vm. No. 24, p. 94f. 

8 E. L, XX, pp. 71ff. text lines 4--11. 

4 mi. p. 88. 
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Andhra country and joins the Krsoa on the northern borders of 
the Guntur district^ It is therefore probable that Musikanagara* 
the city on the Musi river or the city of the Musika dynasty 
stood somewhere in the Nalgojgida district and possibly on the 
river which lent its name to both the ruling dynasty and its 
capital. The great inland trade-routes (mahu-patha) from 
Kodura, Ka^takas'aila, Dhanakataka and Vijayapuri to Prati- 
sthanaor Paithan, Sorparaga, Gdvardhanagiri and Bharukaccha 
across the Deccan plateau lay probably through Musikanagara. 
The Avas as a dynasty are mentioned in the Bhugavata 
and the Vi^iiu Pumtia ecjuates them with the Andhras.^ 
It is therefore certain that the Ava dynasty was an Andhra 
family. According to the Hathigumpha rock inscription of 
Kharavela, Avaraja a king of the Ava dynasty, is said to have 
founded the city of Pithumda, a market town. Dr, Jayaswal and 
Prof. Banerjee do not identify the city but take it doubtfully to 
be the capital of the Ava kings.^ Avamukta as the name of a 
subprovince or district in Andhradesa occurs in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta.^ But its situation is doubtful. 
Sylvain Levi thinks that the city of Pihiihda mentioned in the 
Jaina U ttarndhynyamsutra is identical with Pithuihda of the 
Hathigumpha inscription and with the Pitundra of Ptolemy.® 
Like these many feudatory families, theSalankayanas too would 
seem to have held in the beginning a subordinate position 
under the Imperial Andhras and later under the Andhrabhrtyas 
or Sriparvatiyas in the empire, and finally assumed supremacy 
in their locality as a paramount power on the fall of their 
overlords. Next to the Brhatphalayanas and the Anandas, the 
SalaAkayanas were the earliest dynasty that epigraphy has 
disclosed to us as having reigned in Andhradesa. 

The sources of our knowledge of the history of this ancient 
dynasty are only five copper-plate charters of the family that 

1 There is another river called Musi in the north of the Nellore district, bat this is a 
small stream and must have been called after the big river of that name in the norths 
a £»ioXXl, pp. 77<r. (p.7S-*84p) Insc- text lines 4 and 11. 
d Ibid- 

4 C. /« /. Vol. Ill, No. 1, text 1. 19f. 

6 Ind. Ant*, LV, pp. 146—147. 
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have been brought to light by the epigraphists. Fortunately 
for the historian) all of them are published with notes and 
translations in English. The earliest of them in point of 
antiquity is the Ellore Prakrit grant of Vijaya Devavarman.^ 
The next record is the Kolleru charter of 
Sources; Only Vijaya Nandivarman.® The third is the Peda- 
iL'criSorofthe Vegi copper-plate grant of Nandivarman.8 
family. The fourth and the fifth records of the family 

are similarly two copper-plate grants found at 
Kanteru in Guntur district and belong to the reigns of Vijaya 
Skandavarman and Nandivarman respectively.^ 

y- Like the Brhatphalayanas and the Anandas, the 
Salahkayanas also called their family after their gdtra name 
^lankayana. The Salahkayanas were a Brahmaria family like 
the Brhatphalayanas and the Bharadvaja-Pallavas of Kanci', 
though they attached the suffix varman to 
Siianksyana : a their personal names in accordance with the 
feTMUhTfaSy prevailing practice of the age. ^ The term 
appellation. Salahkayana seems to be originally the name 

of a Vedic ysi according to the Matsya Puratia 
and the PtavaramaTtjan of Purusottama." Salahkayana was a 
descendant of Salahku or Salahka who was one of the sons of 
Vis'vamitra.’ In the Pravarakcfpda^ there are two gOtras named 
after Salahkya : One belongs to the Angirasa ga-fui or group 
and has the same pravara as the Bharadvaja gOtra, Angirasa- 
Barhaspatya-Bharadvaja-Salahkayana. The other Salahkayana 
gotra belongs to the Vis'vamitra gafta and has the pravara 
Vis'v3.mitra-Salahkayana«Kaus'ika.^ In the Gafiaputha of Pacini 

1 E. IX, p. 66f. 

2 Ind. Ant. V. p, I76f. 

3 Bharati (Madras) August 1924. Edited by M. Somas'ekhara S arma in Telugu* An 
English version of it by Mr. R* Subba Rao, M. a., appears in the J AH RS, Vol. II, p. 92ff. 

4 These charters were first brought to light by the late Mr* K. V. Lakshmana Rao, m.a„ 
and published by him first in Telugu in the Journal of the Telugu Academy t Vol. II. 
pp. llSff. Later they were published in English in JAHRS. Vol* V. pp. 21 ff. 

6 3ee Gotra-pravara-nihandha-Kadamham by R* Chencbal Rao {Bibl, Mys») 

6 The Andhra Brfihmapas of this gOtra at the day mention the pravara with seven 
as saptar^syam* • 
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the word Salankayana occurs twice. Firstly as an example of 
the change of the nominal stems when the sufhx comes in to 
denote a g^tra descendant. Thus Salahku becomes Salanka 
and finally Salankayana.^ And secondly it occurs as an example 
of jikfti-gaxmfy in the names of certain territories of rulers as 
Salahkayanaka.^ The reference to the Salahkayanas and their 
territory as Salahkayanaka in Pariini indicates that the 
Salankayanas were an ancient family. But it is difficult to 
postulate on that slender basis that the Salahkayanas of Vehgi 
had any connection with the country known as Salahkayanaka 
of which Pacini speaks. The Sanskrit lexicon, Msdinl^ gives 
Nandi or the sacred bull of God Siva as one of the meanings of 
the word Salahkayana. The emblem on the seals of the 
Salahkayana copper*plate charters like that of the Bharadvaja* 
Pallavas of Kahci is a bull seated to the proper left. From 
this it may be inferred that the Salahkayanas believed them* 
selves to be connected with the Nandi in some manner in the 
beginning. 

It appears that the Salahkayanas of Vehgipura were 
connected in some manner with the Bharadvaja-Pallavas. 
In the first place the Salahkayana charters bear a strong 
resemblance to the Pallava grants in the use of epithets in 
the formal preambles of their records. Secondly the crest of the 
Salahkayanas, like that of the Pallavas, is the bull. Thirdly, the 
Salahkayanas appear to be on friendly terms with the Pallavas 
throughout the period of their ascendancy. The Salahkayanas 
belong to the same Ahgirasa ga^ta as the Bharadvaja-Pallavas in 
their gUra origin. The Salahkayanas seem to have copied the 
expression Bappa-bhat^raka-puda-bhaktaJj,, ‘ devoted to the feet 
of the venerable lord the father* from their southern neighbours, 
for every one of the Salahkayana kings attached this epithet to 
himself in his charters. 

The word Bappa occurs in the inscriptions of several 
dynasties of Daksi^apatha during the third and fourth centuries 
like that of the Guptas, Vakatakas, Pallavas and the early 

1 Pfinini ! Bk. IV, Cbapt- 1. No. ')9. 

2 Ibid, Bk. IV. Chapter II. No. 68. 
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kings of Kalinga.^ It is thus evident that Bappa is not a proper 
name but sin^ply means in respectable terms ‘ the venerable 
father’. It is also interesting to observe that after the fall of 
the Imperial Andhras and Srlparvatiyas all the dynasties that 
rose to power in Daksi^apatha adopted the epithet Bappa- 
bhaUuraka-puda-bhaktali; and this denotes that a reaction came 
oyer the country about the middle of the third century A. D. 
The Imperial Andhra and the Andhrabhrtya dynasties adopted 
a matronymic nomenclature like VSsisthiputra Gautamiputra, 
Mathariputra. and Hartiputra which was abandoned by their 
political successors. From about the middle of the third century, 
therefore, the matronymic prefixes were dropped and this 
change was well marked by the use of the expression Bappa- 
bhalparaka-piada-bhaktalt in the charters of the period. As the 
practice of calling themselves by matronymics fell into disuse, 
the royal donors described their male ancestors even up to the 
fourth generation in the formal preamble of their charters. 
Each king thus showed the highest reverence to his father who 
was always his predecessor on the throne. 


^ The tutelary deity of the Sfilankayanas was the god 
Citrarathasvamin.' The epithet Citrarathasvmni-pndanudhynlalj, 
“ one who is absorbed by devotion to the holy feet of the Lord 
Citrarathasvamin ”, which occurs in all their charters clearly 
bears out this conjecture. Sanskrit lexicons like Vacaspatyam 
mention Citraratha as a synonym for ‘ Sun-god’. ' The Salah- 
kayanas, therefore, appear to be worshippers 
Citrarathasvamin: of the Sun-god ; and this view rests also on the 
^worshtppera* representation of the emblem of the Sun-god 
in the form of a disk with illuminating rays 
countersunk on the surface on some of the Salahkayana seals.^’ 
' The reference to the worship of the Sun-god (Citrarathasvamin) 
in the Salahkayana records is the earliest instance of Sun worship 
in ancient Andhradesa.vThe temple of Citrarathasvamin seems 
to have stood in the metropolis Vengipura itself. Vengipura 
has been correctly identified with Peda-Vegi, a ruined village 


1 B. XIII p- 44{. 

2 Journal of the Telugu Academy, Vol. XI p. 126 wad J AHRS* Vol. I. p. 94f, 
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situated about eight miles to the north-west of Ellore in the 
West Godavari district.^ The correctnes of this identification is 
confirmed by the existence of a small mound at Peda Vegi which 
is pointed out as the site of the ancient temple of Chitraratha- 
svamin at Vengipura,* and the discovery of some fagmentary 
Prakrit inscriptions.' Near that spot at the present day there 
stands a temple dedicated to God Vis^u. Sir Walter Eliot 
who carried explorations in that locality in 1840 has left a 
beautiful account of the remains of the ancient V^hgipura. 

“ About eight or ten miles north of Ellore is 
Site of Peda situated the village of Peda Vegi, half an hour’s 
V6gi and cma north of which is Gina Vegi, and 

five miles to the south of these is another 
village named Dendulur with several hamlets attached to it, 
named Ganganagudem, Sanigudem etc. According to the local 
tradition all these formerly constituted one large city in which 
stood numerous temples which were dedicated to Siva. The 
ruins of about fifty fanes sacred to this deity still exist in 
Dendulur and likewise four statues or idol of VighnesTvara, one 
of which is very large, is on the southern side of the village near 
a tank surrounded by date trees. A high mound called Bhima- 
lingam dibba is found on the east side of the village and a tank 
named Macalamma-Ceruvu to the north has a mound in the 
centre of which are two stone bulls. There is another tank 
to the west of the village called Narikalavari-ceruvu on the 
banks of which are two Silnsfasamms standing upright and two 
more which have fallen down and which were erect about four 
years ago. Between Peda Vegi and Gina Vegi is another 
remarkable mound. All these places are supposed to conceal 
enormous treasures.”* 

1 South Indian Palaeography, p. 16, note 1 ; Ind- Ant. XX, p. 93. 

2 Madras Journal of Literature and Science. Vol. XI, p. 804. 

8 The entire area is worth an exploration by the Archaeological Department of 
India. 
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II 

Chronology of the Snlahkuyanas. 

The chronology of the Salahkayana kings may be 
determined with the help of the copper'plate charters of the 
family. It has been pointed out, while discussing the Pallava 
Prakrit grants, that Prakrit charters take precedence over the 
Sanskrit records in point of time. Distinguished epigraphists, 
like Dr. Fleet and Prof. Georg Buhler, have assumed, and for 
very cogent reasons too, that kings named in the Prakrit grants 
belong to an earlier time than those who issued 
the Sanskrit charters.i The Hllore grant of 
Maharaja Vijaya Devavarman, which is m 
Prakrit, becomes, therefore, the earliest record of the family. 
The language of this record is more archaic than the literary 
Prakrit of the British Museum plates of Y uvamaharaja Vijaya 
Buddhavarman’s Queen Carudevi. Moreover, the record is 
written in an archaic alphabet.^ Like the Prakrit charters of the 
Brhatphalayanas and the Pallavas found in Andhradesa, the 
Ellore Prakrit plates may be assigned either to the close of the 
third or the beginning of the fourth century. The record may 
be assigned, however, to the beginning of the fourth century, 
reasonably on the assumption that archaic literary Prakrit 
survived longer in the Northern Andhradesa than in the southern 
provinces. It is therefore likely that Vijaya Devavarman was 
the earliest member of the family known to history and in all 
probability the founder of the Salankayana dynasty of Vengipura. 

En passant it may be observed that Dr. Jayaswal, a 
learned writer, draws conclusions about the dynasties of Andhra 
and .Southern India in a somewhat arbitrary manner. And, 
therefore, it must be said that his conclusions are often 
misleading. Thus for instance, he assumes that Vijaya Deva- 
varman the As/vamBiihayajin of the Ellore Prakrit plates, was a 
successor of Maharaja Vijaya Nandi varman the donor of the 

1 E. I. p. 3. 

2 £. /•, IX, p. See the remarks of Dr. £. Hultzsch on the Prakrit language of 
the Ellore grant. 

45 
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Kolleru Sanskrit plates.^ With due respect to Dr. Jayaswal, it 
may be pointed out that the copper>plate inscriptions of the 
Early Dynasties of Andhradesa have not been carefully and 
properly studied in his work. Yet another 
Dr. jayaswrf’s instance of his arbitrary assumption is that 
of* dyoMties* mixes up apparently two distinctly separate 
incorrect. dynasties, the Magadhas of Pistapura in South 

Kalinga and the Salahkayanas of Veftgi in 
Andhradesa as one and assumes that Vijaya Nandivarman of 
the Kolleru grant changed ^ the dynastic name from Magadha- 
kula to Salahkayana, absolutely without any data. These 
two dynasties, it may be remembered, were two distinct 
and separate families and reigned over two different but 
contiguous regions. Vengi lay to the due west of Kalinga, and 
the two kingdoms were separated by the great river Godavari 
and its arms, or correctly speaking by the river Yeleru which 
flows on the southern side of Pistapura itself.® ^ The kingdom of 
Vghgi extended as far as the Krsna in the south-west and into 
the hinterland of modern Telingana in the Nizam’s Dominions 
in the west. Its northern boundary was the left bank of 
the Godavari and extended probably beyond for a small distance. 
The Salankayanas were a separate dynasty and had nothing to 
do with the Magadha family of Pistapura. Further it is 
impossible to believe that Vijaya Devavarman was a successor 
of Vijaya Nandivarman, even judging their chronology on 
palaeographical grounds.® 


Vijaya Devavarman’s name is not repeated in any of the 
remaining four charters of the family. Of all the charters 
the Peda Vggi plates of Nandivarman alone 
The Genealogy mention four generations of the family 
putel**^* including the donor.* They are : 


1 History of India (1938) p. 127-128. 

2 The river Yeleru is formed by the union of three streams that take their rise in the 
hills of Rampa, Golugopda and Jaddaogi respectively and their union is a little to the 
north-east of Yellavaram. 

3 Mr. M. Rama Rao discusses the question under the heading *ANott on the 
S\alankayanas in /. H, Q, Vol* X. pp. 158—161. 

4 JAHRS> Vol. I. pi 92, Bharati (1924 : August). 
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Hastivarman 
Nandivarman (I) 
Cafidavarman 


Vijaya Nandivarman (11) {donor) 


Other sons. (Un-named) 


Genealogy of the 
Kanteru plates. 


The Kolleru grant of Vijaya Nandivarman, of Sir Walter 
Eliot’s collections, mentions merely the donor Vijaya Nandi- 
varman as the eldest son of Candavarman.i There remain 
two more charters, which come from Kanteru, of Vijaya 
Shandavarman and Nandivarman respectively, for our con- 
sideration. These two records do not mention the names of 
the ancestor of the donors, and hence it is difficult to fix their 
places in the genealogy of the Salahkayanas. 
It is probable that Nandivarman of the 
Kanteru grant was the ancestor of Vijaya 
Nandivarman of the Kolleru and Nandivarman of the Peda Vggi 
grants. The palaeographical evidence is in support of this 
conjecture. Some scholars, however, assume that Vijaya 
Skandavarman might be a younger son of Ca^^^varman, who 
according to the Kolleru grant had more sons than one.^ On 
the other hand, Lakshmana Rao believes Vijaya Skandavarman 
to be the son and successor of Nandivarman 11. While admitting 
the Ellore Prakrit grant of Vijaya Devavarman to be the 
earliest record of the family, Lakshmana Rao places Hasti- 
varman, the ancestor of the donor of the Peda Vegi plates^ at 
the top of the pedigree as the progenitor and makes Devavarman 
a son to him.3 His hypothesis is based on the fact that Hasti- 
varman was a contemporary of Samudragupta, and therefore 
that Hastivarman might be the first king of the dynasty. His 
view is untenable, for the contemporaneity of Hastivarman and 
Samudragupta does not conclusively establish the priority 
of Hastivarman in the family pedigree even over Vijaya 


1 tnd. Ant. Vol. V-, p. 176f. 

2 Bharati (1924, August) Vol* I. Part viii, p, llOf. See also Mr. M. Rama Rao in 
Bharati (Vol. XIll, Part iv, p. 601f.) 1983 April. 

8 Journal of the Telugu Academy, Vol* XI, p. I26f. endJAHRS, Vol. V, p. 27* 
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Devavarman. VaingByaka-Hastivarmn or Hastivarman of Vengi 
mentioned in the Allahabad pmsfasti of Samudragupta was 
according to Lakshmana Rao’s identification the same as Ilasti* 
varman, the Salankayana king of Vengi. This identification is 
no doubt correct. But that is not a proper reason to warrant 
that he was the progenitor of the family. There is Vijaya 
Devavarman, who on account of his Prakrit grant* becomes the 
earliest known member of the dynasty. Almost all the scholars 
who have written on the history of the Salankayanas have 
accepted Lakshmana Rao’s scheme of the pedigree and 
assumed Hastivarman to be the founder of the family.^ Though 
the contemporaneity of Hastivarman with Samudragupta 
enables us to determine the date of Hastivarman, it does not 
prove conclusively that he was the earliest king. There are, 
however, no records of the reign of Hastivarman to state with 
certainty his relationship to Vijaya Devavarman. But as the 
period of Prakrit Charters undoubtedly preceded that of the 
Sanskrit grants and their age is fixed to be the dawn of the 
fourth fcentury roughly, Vijaya Devavarman has to be placed 
above Hastivarman in the family pedigree- Accepting an 
average of twenty years for each generation, the six generations 
of the Salaftakayana dynasty may be arranged thus 

^ V Vijaya Duvavarman, As'vamSdhayiiJin 
(c. 300— 336 A. D ) 

2. Hastivarman, (c. 335—360 A. D ) 

8. Nandivarman I- (c. 350—370 A- D.) 

4* Chancjavarman* (c. 370 —395 A* D.) 

5. Vijaya Nandivarman (ID 0« Vijaya Skandavarman 

c. 895—410 A. D. c- 410—420 A. D. 

Samudragupta’s expedition into the Deccan which is fixed, 
roughly in 343 A. D. is the datum upon which the chronology 
of the Salankayana kings has been reckonedt At the rate of 
hhout tWerity years for a getieration, the period of sovereijghty 

1 A. R. is. /. B. 1024^%. Part It, p. 78. M; S. Sarma iB Bharati (ABg. 1984) (>. 114.' 
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of the Salankayanas of six generations extends roughly over 
one hundred and twenty years. If the rise of Vijaya Devavarman 
is assigned to roughly 300 A. D., about the same time when 
the Kadamba Mayuras'cyman rose to power in the south-west, 
the closing date of the last king Vijaya Skandavarman, falls 
somewhere about 420 A. D. The testimony of palaeography 
of the Salankayana charters corroborates this scheme of 
chronology. All the five records of the Salankayana dynasty 
have to be assigned to the fourth century alone and not either 
to the later or earlier centuries.^ 


Ill 

Political History of the Snlahkayams. 

Vijaya Devavarman and Hastivarman. 

There seems to be no doubt that ^Vijaya Devavarman was 
the founder of the dynasty. He must have risen to political 
importance early in the fourth century by destroying the 
sovereignty of the Ananda dynasty and successfully establishing 
the independent kingdom of Vefigi, His 
1. Vijaya supremacy in Andhradesa synchronized 

Devavarman. -v-x 

c. 300—336 A. D. With the establishment of the Gupta Dynasty 
in the north by Candragupta 1 and the Kadamba 
sovereignty by Mayuras'arman at Vaijayanti in the south-west. 
• Vijaya Devavarman's ancestors must have been already masters 
of Vengi, for the Greek Geographer Ptolemy mentions them. 
And when opportunity arose they occupied the regions of the 
lower Krsna and the Godavari and extended their sway in all 
directions.' Their rise and expansion, therefore, may be placed 
immediately after the fall of the Brhatphalayanas. Vijaya 
Devavarman, was probably a vassal king before he rose to 


1 Dr. Burnell : South Indian Palaeography^ p 16£. plate xxiv. 

2 In almost all the inscriptions of the early dynasties of Southern India and Andhra- 
desai the epithet vijaya is added to the names of the kings as an auspicious honorofic- 
Thus we have Vijaya Skandavarman, Vijaya Buddbavarnian among the Pallavas, Vijaya 
Mandatrvarman and others among the Kadambas and Vijaya Nandivarman and Vijaya 
Devavarman among the Salankayanas. Similarly the royal cities were called Vijaya- 
Vehgipura, Vijaya- Vaijayanlipura and Vijaya-Kandarapura and royal camps as Vijaya- 
ekandhavSra etc. The term vijaya is thus only an honorohc like the term Siva which 
was oft'en attached to the royal names of the Andhrabh^tya and other early kings. The 
practice was in vogue till the fifth centuryi (See also/owrt Dept % Lett*) VoL XXVI, p* 54 , 
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sovereignty. His kingdom probably extended from the eastern 
seaboard far into the inland in the west and included South 
Kosala, in the north. It would appear to have been bounded 
by the great Vakataka Empire in Central India on the north, the 
Pallava kingdom on the south and the Kadamba kingdom of 
Kuntala in the west. It was presumably after the completion of 
his conquests that Vijaya Devavarman celebrated the A 'sfvam&dha 
sacrifice.. His title A sfvamddhayajin ‘ the offerer of A sfvamBdha ’ 
is not therefore a boast as has been wrongly assumed by the 
> late K. V. Laskhmana Rao.i It was a title denoting supreme 
sovereignty and imperial dominion over a vast kingdom. We 
do not find a similar claim to the offering of the Asfvanisdha by 
any one of his successors. Not even Mayuras'arman, the founder 
of the Kadamba dynasty® and the Pallava king 

His As'vamedha Vijaya Skatidavarman II of Kanci could claim 
the celebration of an Asfvamsdha in proof of 
their paramount power. Gandragupta, the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty, too, like the Kadamba king, did not enjoy probably 
sufficient power and prestige in his own dominions and neigh- 
bourhood|to perform the ancient and renowned rite. Both Vijaya 
Skandavarman II and Mayuras'arman were engaged throughout 
their reigns in deadly wars with each other and with their 
respective opponents ; and each king proved more than a match 
for the other. It was impossible for both of them to celebrate 
the Asfvamsdha rite. The Pallavas had to fight the Anandas 
and others in Southern Andhradesa on the one hand and the 
Kadambas on the other. It was for that reason they made 
peace with the newly established power of the Salafikayana 
monarch and devoted their undivided attention and resources 
to conquer Mayuras'arman, only in vain. In the north, the 
times were not still propitious for the rising Gupta sovereign to 
offer the Asfvam&dha or undertake a dig-vijaya or conquest of 
the quarters which was essential for the celebration of the 

1 JAHRS, Vol. V. p. 24-26. 

2 Some later records of the Kadamba dynasty claim however the celebration of the 
As^vamSdha for Mayiiras'armaD, but it is not corroborated by any early or contemporary 
record, and particularly the Talgunda inscription of the time of S'antivarman is silent 
about it. (£*/.,VllI, p. >4) 
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Asfvamsdlia sacrifice. It was not so however in Daksinapatha. 
The Vakataka glory had reached the zenith, and the decline 
was about to commence. Vijaya Devavarman, therefore, had a 
free hand for his conquests .in Andhradesa and the expansion 
of his dominion in Daksinapatha. 

It is clear from the chronology of the Imperial Vakfitakas 
that has been adopted by us^ and of the Salahkayanas settled in 
the preceding section, that Vijaya Dgvavarman was a later 
contemporary of the Vakataka emperor, Pravaras6na I, (270-330 
A. D.) who reigned for sixty years.2 It was in the latter part of 
Pravarasena's reign that Vijaya Devavarman rose to paramountcy 
in the Andhra country. The Vakataka emperor had grown old 
and feeble and his four sons were either dead by that time 
or incapable of resisting the expansion of the Salahkayana 
domination into his empire which would appear to have embraced 
the northern-most districts of Andhradesa. It was at this 
juncture that Vijaya Devavarman accomplished his notable 
military achievements and probably recovered the northern most 
region of Andhradesa from the Vakataka Empire. It was probably 
this notable event preceded by several military successes and 
exploits that enabled Vijaya Devavarman to establish his 
universal kingship in Andhradesa by celebrating the A s’vamsdha 
sacrifice. This event may be placed about 325 A. D. with 
approximate certainty. This conjecture is also supported by 
the fact that the Imperial crown of the Vakatakas passed on to 
the young prince Rudrasena I, son of Gautamiputrn, who 
succeeded his grandfather as Bharas'iva descendant and reigned 
under the aegis of the Bharas'iva Naga dynasty, roughly 
from 330 to 344 A. D.^ By 330 A. D., the Pallava king 
Vijaya Skandavarman II, too, had died and was succeeded by 
his son Simhavarman I. The Pallava kings, as stated above, 
were on such cordial and friendly terms with the Salahkayanas 
at this juncture that Vijaya DSvavarman had a favourable time 
to perform dig^vijaya in the eastern Deccan and offer the 
Asfvamsdha, 

1 See Appendix* 

2 Jayaswal ; History of India, 160 — 350 A. D. pp. 79, 65 and 76. 

3 Opi» at. pp* 76 —79 and See aleo Appendix * 
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greatness. 


It cannot be said, therefore, that Vijaya Devavarman’s 
claim to AsfvamBdha was a boast. To such a great king and 
warrior, a reign of about thirty-five years to accomplish all that 
he had done is hardly unreasonable. Vijaya Devavarman’s 
reign (c. 300 — 335 A. D.) was a momentous epoch in the 
ancient history of the Deccan. Two dynasties rose to sovereignty 
successively, the Brhatphalayanas and Anandas, in Andhradesa 
after the fall of the Iksvakus. They attempted to establish an 
independent kingdom by consolidating the entire Andhra 
country ; but both of them had failed, owing to the vigourous 
hostility and aggression of the Pallavas of 
Vijaya Deva- KaSci. Their failure to rise as a vigorous 

varman's ^ i j - i 

paramount power was also due in a large 
measure to the hostility of the revived Vedic 
Brahmanism and to the waning of Buddhism in Andhradesa. 
It was the rise of the Brahmanical Salankayana dynasty under 
Vijaya Devavarman in Veftgi that stemmed the tide of the 
Pallava aggression into the Northern Andhra country. It 
was under the vigorous and dominating influence of this 
Brahmanical dynasty that at least the Northern Andhradesa 
was united and consolidated as a single kingdom. The 
Salankfiyanas, however, on account of their /riendly relations 
with the Brahmanical Pallavas of the South, lost Southern 
Andhradesa and could never gain dominion over that territory. 
The Pallavas and the Salaiikayanas would appear therefore to 
have agreed to keep the Krstia river as boundary between their 
respective kingdoms. 

Vijaya Devavarman called himself a Parama-ntahBsfvara 
meaning * a devout, worshipper of Mahes^vara ’ or Siva, 
though he worshipped the tutelary deity Citrarathasvamin, 
established at Vengipura. His successors, however, called 
themselves ParamabhUgavatas, evidently on account of their 
having changed their faith from Saivism to 
Visnuism.^ There is nothing improbable in 
this, for the worship of the Sun-god became 
gradually changed into the worship of Narayapa or Visnu. 


His Eluru 
Prakrit grant* 


1 See Kanterv copper-plate grant of Nandivarman (6) JAHRS, Vol. V, Part I p* 81, 
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The Prakrit grant of Vijaya Devavarman records the gift of 
twenty nivartanas of land in a handsome locality in Elura to the 
Brahma^a householder, Gana Sarman of the Babhurasa gUtra, 
with the exemption from all kinds of taxes and liabilities.' 
The gift also consisted of two house*sites, one for the donee and 
another for his men, who received half of the crop (addhiya) 
and for his door-keepers.'- ^ Elura is identical with the modern 
town of Ellore, the head-quarters of the West Godavari district. 
The grant is dated the lOth tithi of the dark fortnight of Pausa 
in the thirteenth year of Vijaya Devavarman’s victorious reign. 

The record is interesting for many reasons. It reads like 
an order or an official letter addressed by the king to the 
villagers of Elura headed by their munyada, I'he term munyada 
or munyadapa-mtikhya, which occurs in the Kolleru plates also 
seems to denote the headman or the royal officer in charge 
of the revenue division and represent the rnstrika of the 
Pallava grants and rustrakuta or mttadi of the Eastern Calukya 
records. The order appears to have been communicated 
by the king in the immediate presence of the donee, Gana 
Sarman, probably a high officer in the state or a minister, 
who had a large retinue of servants, door-keepers and other 
insignia of a high dignitary. The record further indicates that 
already by the thirteenth year of his victorious reign, Vijaya 
Devavarman had performed dig'vijaya^ and celebrated the 
A s^vam^dha sacrifice. 


It is probable that Vijaya Devavarman’s successor was 
Hastivarman. Tt is difficult to specify in the present state of 
our knowledge the exact relationship between Hastivarman 
and Vijaya Devavarman. But it is possible to 
believe that he was a descendant of Vijaya 
Devavarman, and seized the crown by a coupe 
de etat on the death of the aged king. Hastivarman was a great 
king who held together the great empire founded by his 
predecessor. There are, however, no records of his reign, but 


2. Hastivarman 
c. 336—350 A. D. 


1 E. I., IX, p. 60, note 8 and E, /., 1. p. 6, text line 30* See also the Mitak^ara on 
YajSavalkya-Smvti* 

46 
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tWe Peda'Vegi grant of Vijaya Nandivarman describes him as 
attskasamar-uvapta-vijayinah ‘one who obtained victories in 
innumerable battles.’ There is no information about the wars 
which Hastivarman had fought and the victories he obtained. 
Probably he had to fight his own rivals and other enemies of 
his house in order to establish himself firmly on the throne. He 
had also to fight probably the hostile elements in the realm to 
retain the paramount and imperial character of his dynasty. 

But the most notable of Hastivarman’s exploits was his 
successful resistance to Samudragupta’s expedition into Daksi- 
napatha which was as remarkable as it was swift and sudden. 
Scholars are divided in their opinions about the character of the 
expedition of the Gupta monarch. Vincent Smith believes that 
Samudragupta returned homewards through the western region 
of the Deccan subduing on his way the kingdom of Devarastra or 
the modern Maharatta country and then Erandapalla or the Bast 
Khandesh in the Bombay Presidency ^ He 
* follows Dr. Fleet’s identification of these two 
territories implicitly. He places the conclusion 
of this arduous and wonderful campaign approximately in 
380 A. D.‘^ Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, on the other hand, differs in the 
identification of Devarastra and Erandapalla and confines 
them to the north eastern parts of Andhradesa in the Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam districts. Consequently the importance of 
Samudragupta’s expedition into the Deccan turns out to be 
considerably reduced. The French savant places the event in 
the beginning of the emperor’s reign about 335 or 340 A. D.® 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal places the date of this campaign in or about 
344-45 A- D", sometime after the death of Emperor PrthivTsena I, 
according to his scheme of the Vakataka chronology. Like 
Dr. Jayaswal, M. Jouveau-Dubreuil also follows Harisena the 
composer of the Allahabad prasfasti, and places the event 
before the northern conquests of Samudragupta were 
completed. 

1 Early History of India, 4th Edition, pp. SOI. 

2 jrl?A8. 1898, p. 369. 

8 Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 68. 
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The date fixed by Dr. Jayaswal falls roughly fourteen or 
fifteen years after the death of the Vakataka emperor, Pravara- 
sena I, according to the chronology adopted by me for the 
Vakataka dynasty. Considering the course of events in the 
Vakataka Empire, Pravarasena’s death has to be placed about 
330 A-D.i It was about this period that Candragupta I died and 
his son Samudragupta succeeded to the throne 
Its date. of Magadha. On the death of Pravarasena I, his 

grandson Rudrasena or Hudradeva I succeeded 
to the Vakataka throne and reigned till sometime ajpout the 
close of Samudragupta’s military pageant in Daksi^iapatha. 
Kudrasena I would appear to have been defeated and perhaps 
slain by Samudragupta at the battle of Eran in Bundlekhand.^ 
The event is recorded in the Eran inscription which is certainly 
earlier than the Allahabad record. lludrasena’s death may be 
placed about 344 A. D., and certainly not later than that, for 
Prthivisena I, son and successor of Rudrasgna f, rose shortly 
afterwards to restore the fallen glory of the Vakatakas. It 
would appear that he reigned for a long period ; and therefore 
his reign may be assigned to about 344 to 370 A* D. He 
conquered Bhagiratha, the Kadamba king of Kuntala about 
370 A. D. and proudly claimed the exploit. Samudragupta, 
courted the friendship of this powerful monarch towards the 
close of his reign and sealed it with by a marital alliance, 
giving his grand daughter Prabhavatigupta. in marriage to prin,ce 
Rudrasena II, the heir*apparent of the Vakataka throne. 
Considering the course of these political events in the Vakataka 
Empire and Northern India under the Imperial Guptas, 
Samudragupta’s expedition into Daksi^apatha has to be assigned 
to sometime between 340 and 344 A. D., and the year 342-43 
seems to be a good date for the event. 

The Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta is no doubt an 
‘ imperial biography ’’ intended to glorify the Emperor composed 

1 Opi, eit» page 141 ; Se also Appendix* 

2 Jayaswal {Hist* of Ind^ 1933 p. 6d) According to him Pravarasena 1 reigned from 

284^844 A. D. and his grandson Rudrasena 1 from 344—848 A* D* My dates for these 
two kings are 270—880 and 880—844 A. D. respectively* • 
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Allahabad 
inscription and 
Harisena. 


by his general Harisgna.^ It is upon the proper interpretation 
of this record that the correct history of the reign of Hasti- 
varman and his exploits rests. The interpretation of this 
inscription, at least so far as the expedition into the South is 
concerned, has given room to numerous errors 
and mistaken identihcations. Here is the 
passage from the inscription which gives the 
list of the names of kings and their territories 
which Harisena claims as having been conquered by his 
sovereign. “ Kausalaka-Mahdttdra Mahnkuntnraka- Vynghraruja 
KaunUaka-Matitaraja Pidapiiraka- Mahmdra G if i-KautlUrika- 
Smmidatta Airaridapallaka - Damana Katiceyaka- VisimgQp 
Avamuktaka - Nilamja VaingByaka - Hastivarina Pnlakkak - 
OgyasBna Daivaradraka-KubBra Kausfasthala puraka-Dhananjaya 
pfobhfti sarva-Daksitinpatha-rn/a-grahaita-mdkswmgraha-janita 
pratap • dnmisfra malmbhagyasya;" “ One whose great good 
fortune was mixed with, so as to be increased by his glory 
produced by the favour shown in capturing and then liberating 
Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara, Mantaraja 
of Kurala, Mahendra of Pistapura, Svamidatta of Giri-Kottura 
(». e. Kottura on the Hill), . Damana of Erandapalla, Visriugopa 
of Kanci, Nllaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena 
ofPalakkaka, Kubera of Devarastra, Dhanahjayaof Kus'asthala* 
pura and all other kings of the region of the South.”^ There 
need not be any doubt about the random manner in which the 
enumeration of the kings and their regions in Daksinapatha is 
made in the Allahabad record. The composer Harisena who 
was one of Samudragupta’s generals was no doubt connected 
intimately with the Emperor’s campaign in the South. But it 
must not be forgotten that the whole record is in panegyrical 
style, and there is little or no scope for the composer to bear 
in mind the topographical situation or order of the kingdoms 
and their kings. All the kings of Daksinapatha were evidently 
strung together in a rhapsodic manner to suit the flourishing 
diction of the prasfasti. Any one who is conversant with the 


1 Jayaswal : History of India t 1933, p. 134-35, 

3 Fleet ; Gupta ln9criptions (C, /. /•, Vol- III) No. 1, lines 19-*20. 
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geography of the Deccan in general and particularly of Andhra- 
desa in the eastern half of Daksinapatha can easily perceive 
that in the passage above extracted Harisena makes his 
sovereign descend into Andhradesa from somewhere in 
Daksina*Kosala as far as the river Godavari and then proceed 
along the coast to Pistapura, Giri-Kottura and Eraiidapalla in 
Kalinga and thence take a long jump to Kanci in the distant 
South and then back again with another long leap to Avamukta 
and Vcngi and then march back into the South again as far as 
Palakkaka whose situation is still uncertain and then return to 
Devarastra in Kalinga and tinally meet Dhananjaya of Kus'a- 
sthalapura somewhere in Daksinapatha- It is thus obvious 
that Harisena did not record the string of names in any 
topographical order or with reference to their geographical 
situation but in a haphazard fashion. At the same time, one 
cannot fail to understand the purpose of Harisena in mentioning 
the long string of names of all the kings of Daksiijapatha. 
The object evidently seems to be to suggest all these kings 
and princes formed a formidable coalition and gathered together 
somewhere in the Deccan to resist and repulse the common 
enemy, the invader from the North. 

Before the place where the historic engagement between 
the Gupta monarch and the coalition of the Southern kings 
was fought is identified or located, it is necessary to identify 
the numerous kingdoms and their kings mentioned in the 
pra&asti. Kaus'alaka-Mahendra was no doubt Mahendra of 
Kosala or Daksi^a Kosala, which was also 
Identification • called Maha«K5sala. The kingdom of Maha* 
of the localities. Kosala or Daksii^a-Kosala comprised the Jubbul- 
pore and the Chattisgarh divisions of the Central 
Provinces. Mahakantaraka-Vyaghraraja, was Vyaghraraja, 
the lord of Mahakantararajya or the Great Forest Kingdom. 
The region Mahakantara seems to be identical with the territory 
now covered by the tributary states of Orissa and the more 
backward parts of the Central Provinces in the east which 
still retain their ancient wild character. Mahakantara>rajya 
ihay be identical either with Tri-Kalinga whiph was called also 
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the ‘wild Forest Country ofTri-Kalinga’ or Tri'KalingutavifuJya 
in the Eastern Calukya grants, or the A^tudas^a-atavirujya or 
Eighteen Forest Kingdoms, which must have been contiguous 
to Dabhala and lain between Gondwara, Bhagelkhand, Chota 
Nagpur and Chattisgarh.^ It apparently lay to the north of the 
Andhra country.^ It is, however, probable that the Maha* 
kantararajya was another name for the A^tndas/a-atavi-rujya 
‘ the Eighteen Forest kingdoms ’ mentioned in the Betul plates 
of Sanksobha.3 The kingdom then would appear to have 
comprised the south-eastern portion of the Chattisgarh division 
of the Central Provinces.^ The capital of the Mahakantara- 
rajya was probably Sambhalpur on the Mahanadi. The kingdom 
of Kaurala of Mantaraja has been identified with the territory 
on the bank of the Kolleru (Kollair) lake by Vincent A. Smith 
and Or. K. P, Jayaswal, but this identification is manifestly 
incorrect.^ Lake Kolleru or Kolanu lies within a short distance, 
of about twenty miles, to the south from the ruins of the ancient 
Vghgipura. Dandin speaks of Veiigipura as Amdhranagarl 
situated on the banks of a large lake, evidently Kolanu or 
Kolleru, It is, therefore, hardly possible to believe that Kaurala 
lay close to Venglpura, the capital of Hastivarman of the 
Salankayana dynasty. It must be looked for elsewhere in the 
north itself. It may be identical with the kingdom of Kulujia 
situated to the south of Mekal Range and to the north of the 
. Indravatl and included the Chanda district of the Central 
Provinces and the Bastar State.** It will be thus seen that 
the kings, Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara 
and Mantaraja of Kaurala form one group and belong to a 
contiguous region in the north-eastern Deccan. 

Immediately to the south of these territories lies the kingdom 
of Pistapura over which Mahendra ruled. It is probable that 

1 B. /., viii, p. aseff. 

a B. V. p- 181 text line 17 ; and Ibid Vol. XIX p. 137, 1. 17 . 

s B. /., vin. p. a84f. 

4 Opi. at. pp. 886-336. 

5 V. A. Smith- Early History of India, 4tb edn. p- 300, n* 3. Dr. Jayaswal accepts the 
identification without question. {History of India, p. I3f$). 

6 Kulfi^a is mentioned in the Mabeadragiri (broken) pillar inscription of Velanipti 

Rfijdodra Co^ia 1. (S. JN I., V. No. 1851). [ 
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this prince was a descendant of the Magadha dynasty, and of 
Vasisthlputra Saktivarman, the donor of the Ragolu plates.^ 
Pistapura is an ancient town, perhaps as old as Dhilnyakataka, 
(Dhanakataka) and Pratisthana. Some authors 
Pistapura. have Confounded the meaning of the passage as 

Piqtapuraka Mahdndragin Kauttnraka-Svuini- 
datta and interpreted it by assuming that Mahendragiri Hill was 
mentioned in the inscription. But the passage plainly means that 
Mahendrais to be connected with Pistapura and Svamidatta has 
to be regarded as the lord of Giri-Kottura or ‘ Kottura on the 
Hill.’2 There is, therefore, no reference to the hill Mahendragiri 
at all. Kottura or Giri*Kottura was perhaps the capital of 
a feudatory principality in the extreme north of Kalinga. 
Prof. Bhandarkar has recently made a curious suggestion 
which is quite contrary to reason and chronology. The 
learned professor seems to be unacquainted with the 
geography of Andhradesa, both ancient and modern. It is 
regrettable that there is no attempt to study the place-names of 
Andhradesa in his paper ‘ On Mahendragiri, king of Pistapura.* 
His interpretation of the name of the king of Pistapura as 
Mahendragiri is untenable.* To the Andhras, village names like 
Giri-kottura, the Sanskrit term giri meaning konda in Telugu 
superadded as a suffix to qualify the locality and distinguish it 
from another village of the same name situated 
Giri-Kottara. on the plain {Skt. sthala\ T el country called 
merely Kottura, are quite familiar. Thus for 
instance may be mentioned village names like Ko^da-gu^i, 

t B. /., XII, p. 46. 

2 Ancient History of the Deccan: It is Mon. Jouveau-Diibreuil who first corrected the 
error and translated the passage properly. 

3 Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume 1936, pp. 164-165. 
The learned Editors of the Volume who are Tamilians and who apparently do not know 
anything about the place names of Andhradesa fall into the same mistake as the learned 
writer. 

4 Mahendragiri as a personal name does not occur even to day in the Andhra country. 
It is certainly therefore an anachronism in the fourth century A. D. Such names as 
S^e^agiri, S'e^adri, Kumaragiri, Simhadri, Kalahasti and so on with suffixes like nittha^ 
is^vara and the like often assumed but invariably omitted in ordinary usage sprang into 
existence during the thirteenth century or thereabouts with the religious revivals of that 
period. Mahendragiri, therefore, cs^nnpt bP consumed as the personal nanse of the king of 
Pistapura. 
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Konda-Guturu, Ko:pda-Kara and Ko^d^-Kamberu and so forth. 
There are any number of village names of this type in Andhra- 
desa and Giri-Kottura or Koncla-Kotturu is one of them. There- 
fore the prefix giri must be taken to qualify Kottura, the village 
as one that is situated at the foot or on the top of a hill, which 
was different from Sthala-Kottura or mere Kottura. The name 
Giri-Kottura cannot be split up into two words, and the prefix 
giri be super-added as a suffix to the personal name Mahendrai 
king of Pistapura. The name Giri-Kottura is an indivisible 
compound name denoting the proper name of a place. The 
village under that name alone can be identified properly. 

Hraridapalla, the principality of Damana, was at one time 
wrongly identified with Erandol in the East Khandesh district 
of the Bombay Presidency. As it is mentioned along with 
the other kingdoms of the east in Daksinapatha and imtnediately 
after Giri-Kottura, it must be located in the vicinity of the 
latter. Erandapalla is a town in Kalinga and as a place-name it 
also occurs in the Siddhantam plates of the Eastern Gafiga king 
Devendravarman of Kalinga.^ It is said to be the residence of 
the Brahmaria donee of the grant. Eraridapalla or EraijdapalU 
is a village near Chicacole (Srikakulam) Road Railway station 
in Vizagapatam district. Erandapalla is the Sanskritised name 
for Amudalavalasa which means ‘ the town of castor seeds.' 

Avamukta, the kingdom of Nilaraja may be located 
in the upper Godavari region in the East Godavari district. 
About thirty miles from Rajahmundry up the river, there 
is a hill fort called Ramadurgam or Nela-kbta on a hill 
overlooking a large lake. Ramadurgam has extensive 
remains of an ancient citadel, which is believed to be 
the seat of a line of kings that ruled over the interior 
region, that extended as far as the confluence of the river IndrS.- 
vatl with the Godavari, in the early period. Probably Rama- 
durgam was the capital of the kingdom of Avamukta.® At the 
same time, Avamukta may be treated as identical with Ava and 
therefore with the Arvarnoi or Aronornoi mentioned by 

1 E. I., XUI, p. 212. 

2 IM. . 
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Ptolemy.i “ The territory of the Arvarnoi (Arvarnoi)”, writes 
McCrindle in his Ptolemy’s Geography of India, was “penetrated 
by the river Tyna and extended northward to Maisolia, the 
region watered by the Maisolus in the lower parts of its course.” 
This description enables us to identify Ava-raja’s kingdom or 
Avamukta with the Arvornoi, which may be equated to 
Hira^yarastra in the Cuddapah and Kurnool districts. The 
Avas are mentioned in the Bhngavata Piimtw, and the 
Visftu Purina equates them with the Andhras.^ Kit'S 
Kharavela of Kalinga claims to have conquered a certain 
Avaraja, whose capital is said to be Pithurhda.® Ptolemy 
mentions Pithundra, a metropolis in the region that lay to the 
east of Maisolia.^ Perhaps both were identical localities. 

Vengi of Hastivarman Kanci of Visnugopa and Palakka of 
Ugrasena are well known. Then comes Dtivarastra of Kubera. 
Devarastra as a province in Kalinga or Yelamanci-Kalingades'a 
occurs in the Kasimikota plates of Calukya Bhima I.® It 
corresponds to the southern half of the Vizagapatam district. 

Its capital was Devapura for sometime, but the 
Eravdapaiia place Cannot now be identified.® Later on, its 
capital was Bhogapura, now a village of no 
importance in the Bimlipatam (Bhimunipattanam) taluk. 
Kus'asthalapura of prince Dhanahjaya, apparently lay in the 
interior of the modern Telingana in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
The modern town of Kolanupaka or Kollipaka on the river 
Aleru, a tributary of the Musi which flows into the Krsna, was, 
according to local traditions, Kusasthalapura, ‘the city of Kusfa’, 
the younger son of Sri Bama. Kus'asthalapura, 
Kus'astbaiapnra- therefore, was the capital of the interior 
province known as Madhyades'a or ‘Middle 


1 McCrindle : Ptolemy* s Geography of Indian p. 66. 

2 E.I.,XX, p. 84. 

3 JS. /.,XX, p. 79, text line 11. 

4 McCrindle ; Ptolemy's Geography of Indiat P* 18®* See also Gerini ; Researches 
in Ptolemy's Geography, p. 668, note 3. 

6 C. P. No. 14 of 1908-09. text lines 27-28. 

6 Siripuram (now S']rr.gavarapukoU) plates of Anantavarman (E, /. XXIII p* 56f.) Sea 
also Bharati, Vol. VllI, Part 0, Sep* 1931, p. 491f. text line 1* * 
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Country* that lay between the Godavari on the north and the 
Krsna on the south in Western Andhradesa. Curiously enough 
a certain prince Dhananjaya, lord of Kollipaka, in Madhyadgs'a 
appears in the ancestry of the Durjaya chieftains of the Ksta 
family of Dharanikota or Dhanyakataka. The Kota chieftains 
traced their lineage from a certain Dhananjaya who was said 
to be a great warrior and called themselves as having been born 
in the lineage or gQtra of Dhanafljaya.^ It is probable that this 
Dhanafijaya was the same king that is mentioned in the 
Allahabad record. 

It is thus clear that the Allahabad inscription does 
not speak either of Mahendragiri as the lord of Pistapura 
or of lake Kolleru as a kingdom in Andhradesa. It does 
not also speak of Erandol in East Khandesh or of Deva- 
rastra in Konkan or Maharastra. Obviously all the kingdoms 
mentioned in the inscription, with the exception of Kanci, lay 
in the eastern half of the Deccan and all of them save Kalinga 
and Dakstria-Kosala, comprised the ancient Andhradesa. It 
appears, therefore, that the expedition of Samudragupta was 
confined only to the eastern half of Daksinapatha. Samudra- 
gupta did not make a triumphal march from the east across the 
Deccan plateau to the west, and then turn towards the north 
through Maharastra, Malwa and Central India, back to his 
own kingdom, Magadha, as Vincent A. Smith has assumed^ 
Samudragupta’s expedition was not also a 
Samudragupta's glorious one.^ Dr. Jayaswal draws a more 

character and ptcture of Samudragupta s campaign and 

scope. treats it in very much the same manner. . 

But the truth seems to be that Samudragupta 
undertook the southern expedition with the object of acquiring 
or subduing the neighbouring kingdoms and extending the 
borders of his empire. But in this he appears to have failed. 
His expedition ended as an unsuccessful military pageant. 
Samudragupta was no doubt a great soldier and, therefore, 
loved the joy of battle. He marched into Daksinapatha about 

1 Local Records. Voj. XLII, p. 433f ; £. VI, pp, 228—33§. 

2 Early History ofln4ia* 4th cdn. p* 80}* 
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342 A. D. with a well organised, powerful and victorious army. 
Apparently elated by the successes against Ganapati-Naga and 
other Northern kings, Samudragupta descended into Chota 
Nagpur and marched against the capital of Daksina-KSsala, 
situated somewhere in Raipur district. There he defeated 
Mahendra, king of Kosala, and then reduced Vyaghranija of 
Mahakantara-rajya to submission. The engagement took place 
perhaps on the Mahanadi in the vicinity of Sambalpur. He 
then, conqured Mantaraja of Kaurala. He then turned south- 
wards into Andhradesa in c^uest of conquest. He did not then 
cross the forests and the inaccessible hill country on the east 
that separated Kalinga from the mainland, as Dr. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil has assumed. Even at the present day the region of 
Eastern Bastar and the forest tract of the Malayas or the 
Eastern Ghats of Ganjam district are impassable, and it would 
have been even more impossible to penetrate in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. That region was called Tri- 
Kalinga. Samudragupta, therefore, took the old route* 
proceeded south-wards from Kosala and descended into Andhra- 
desa along the fertile valley of the Godavari.*^ He crossed the 
Godavari somewhere above the confluence of the Indravatl 
and entered the territory called Madhyades'a in ancient times. 
From there it was quite easy for the Gupta Emperor to march 
either on Vehgipura or Pistapura and reduce both the kingdoms 
on the eastern seaboard to submission. The fall of the 
Salahkayanas would mean the subjugation of all Northern 
Andhradesa and Kalinga and also the destruction of the sove- 
reignty of the Pallava kingdom. It would therefore appear 
that all the kings of Daksi^apatha and the South at once became 
alive to the common danger. The quick descent of the daring 
Gupta monarch into the borders of Vehgi on the west brought 
together all the vassal kings of the Salahkayana monarch in 
Northern Andhradesa and Kalinga and the Pallava king of 
Kafici in the South and his viceroy at Palakkada on the other. 

1 Roughly three centuries later the Chinese Pilgrim i Yuan Chwang took the same 
route to reach the Andhra country* From Kosala he travelled south through a forest for 
about 900 li (860 miles) to the An-to-lo country (Andhra country). Watters: On Yuan 
Ohwang's Travels, Vol. II. p. 200. ' 
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The Pallavas were already the allies of the Salahkayanas. 
VisQugopavarman I and his predecessors, Simhavarman 1 
and Vijaya Skandavartnan IT, had already entered into a' 
defensive alliance with the Salahkayanas and agreed to keep 
the Krsna river as the boundary between the Pallava and the 
Salahk^yana dominions.^ 


A Confederacy 
of kings of the 
south opposed 
Samudragupta* 


The presence of a common and powerful enemy from the 
North who threatened the independence and integrity of the 
paramount kingdoms of Daksinapatha and the South, of the 
Pallavas and the Salahkayanas, brought into existence a 
formidable confederacy of kings of the southern region. From 
Kus'as'thalapura in Madhyades^a in the west came Dhananjaya.^ 
From the south came Visnugopavarman I and 
his heir-apparent Ugrasena of Palakkada. 
From the north-east or Kalinga came the 
vassal kings, Mahendra of Pistapura, Svami- 
datta of Giri-Kottura, Damana of Erandapalla, 
Kubera of Devarastra, and from the south-west came Nllaraja 
of Avamukta and others. ^This great coalition of kings was 
probably led by Hastivarman of Vehgi and Visnugopavarman I 
of Kanci. Both of them were indeed powerful monarchs'. 
That Hastivarman was a great general is evident from the 
epithet anska samar-mapta-vijayimJ} ‘ one who was a victor in 
several battles ’ attached to his name in the records of the 
family.® Equally famous as a victor in innumerable fierce 
conflicts was Visnugopavarman I who is described in the grants 
of his son as an&ka-samgmma-suhcis-nvamardQpalabdha-vijaya- 
yasfaly, * one who in the tumult and crush of battles had obtained 
the fame of victory by his valour and courage 


^It is not clear where the combined armies of the allied 
kings of the Deccan and South met the Gupta Emperor. It 
was certainly impossible for Samudragupta to have reached 


1 See Book II, ante pages 224—229. 

2 Local Records, Voh XLII, p* 433. The Peda-Makkena record referred to here calls 
Dhanafijaya a great and victorous leader of armies. 

3 Peda-Vegi plates of Nandivarman 11* (Bhurati 1024 : August) 

4 £• VIII, p, ISDf^text line 8-9. Ibid. Vol* XV. p. 268f. 1-11-12 text lines 11-12. 
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Veftgi and much more so the river Krsna. No battle could have 
been fought on the banks of the Kolleru lake, within fifteen or 
twenty miles from the capital Vengipura, as Dr. Jayaswal seems 
to think. The course of events that led to the disastrous and 
sanguinary battle on the Kolleru lake in the beginning of the 
seventh century was different from that of the fourth century. 
Samudragupta marched into Andhradesa along the western 
route at the head of a large army directly from Kosala in the 
north. He met his foes who came prepared for a decisive 
battle at a place somewhere in Western Andhradesa. The 
Western Calukya king, Pulikes'in II, invaded Kosala, turned 
eastward, reduced Kalinga and marching along the coast country^ 
stormed Pistapura, crossed the Godavari and 

bauietookpTa^r marched on Vengipura. The decisive and 
bloody battle of the Kolanu was apparently 
the last of the sanguinary fights in Pulikes'in’s expedition. 
There is no comparison, therefore, between the expedition of 
Samudragupta and the invasion of Pulikes'in II. It appears, 
therefore, that a pitched battle between the opposing kings of 
Daksinapatha and the Gupta Emperor was threatened, but was 
not fought. Samudragupta appears to have cleverly averted a 
great debacle.’ Instead of encountering the enemy, who 
appeared formidable, and seeing his great army being either 
routed or destroyed, he seems to have abandoned the idea of 
conquest and retreated to his kingdom, making peace with 
and leaving the great kingdoms of the South utterly unscathed. 
The Allahabad inscription contains a detail, as rightly pointed 
out by Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, that suggests this view.^ It is 
stated therein that Samudragupta captured the kings of the 
South but afterwards released them. It is a dubious statement. 
It does not state that he subdued the kings of the South and 
levied tribute form them. Harisena evidently praised his sove- 
reign in order to glorify him in a record which was incised on a 
stone pillar somewhere in the distant north and far away from 
Andhradesa and Daksinapatha. After this interpretation of the 
record, the expedition of Samudragupta presents itself before our 

1 Ancient History of the Deccan, p> 60. 
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eyes in a different form. It ceases to be a glorious triumphal 
march from north to south and back to north through west. It 
was not a dig-vijaya, as some scholars wanted to interpret it. 
It was merely a military pageant. 

IV 

Political History of the Hulahknyams. {Continued.) 

Successors of Hastivarman. 

The son and successor of Hastivarman was his son Nandi* 
varman. About his reign nothing can be known. The Peda 
Vegi grant of his grandson describes him as vividha-dharma- 
pradhunajjt ‘one who had for his chief object the 
c! A* d! observance of various dharmas or religions. The 

meaning of this epithet is, however, not quite 
clear. It was perhaps intended to denote that Nandivarman had 
a long peaceful and prosperous reign, that he was a just and 
pious sovereign and that the various religions of the country 
received not only tolerance but also patronage at his hands. 
The Kanteru plates of Nandivarman seem to be so different from 
the Peda Vegi and Kolleru plates of Vijaya Nandivarman II in 
phraseology and other matters that it may not be unreasonable 
to assign them to the reign of Nandivarman I. It is no doubt 
true that this record was found along with another Salafikayana 
copper* plate grant of Skandavarman in Kanteru, Guntur taluk, 
but that does not seem to be a circumstance which mitigates 
against the above conjecture. The inscription records the 
grant of a piece of land, 12 nivartanas in extent, in the village 
of KuruvS^a in the Kudrahara*visaya, to the Brahmana house* . 
holder, the celebrated Svamicandra of the Maudgalya*^d/m, by 
Nandivarman, for the increase of his family and^d/m, splendour 
and renown, and fame and merit. Svamicandra, who is referred . 
to by the epithet prasidha must have been a well known per- . 
sonality in the realm. 

Nandivarman’s successor was his son Ca^^^varman. - 
During his reign, it would appear that, fresh territories were 
conquered and annexed to the kingdom of Yghgi. The Peda 
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Vggi plates describe him with the epithet pratupQpanata 
smnantasya^ one who on account of his prowess was 
bowed to by vassals. There are however no records of 
this monarch, but judging from the 
c! 8M— 395 T d! palaeography of the Peda Vegi pl.ites of his son, 

Candlavarman may have been a contemporary 
of the Pallava king Simhavarman II (c. 364 — 385 A- D.) 
and Mahurztja Candavarman of Kalinga, the donor of the 
Komarti plates.^ All the copper-plate charters of the 
Pallava dynasty are written in characters exactly similar to the 
alphabet of the Komarti plates. The close resemblance of the 
alphabets of the Peda Vegi plates of Vijaya Nandivarman and 
the Komarti plates supports the view that both of them, at any 
rate both the Candavarmans, must have belonged to the same 
period.^ During the reign of the Salankayana Candavarman, 
an attempt seems to have been made by the feudatory dynasties 
of Kalinga and other neighbouring regions to throw off the 
yoke of Vengi and that it had failed, as the epithet 
opanata-samantasya indicates. 

Caijdavarman’s successor was probably his son Vijaya 
Nandivarman or Nandivarman II. It appears that in his 
reign the Salankayanas lost many of their possessions. A new 
dynasty rose in Kalinga at this juncture under Candavarman, 
which soon became a paramount power. The Salankayana 
kingdom consequently was greatly reduced in 
5. Vijaya extent and after the death of Vijaya Nandi- 

Nandivarman 11. varman declined rapidly. There are two 

c 893—410 A. D. records of this monarch but none of them is 

dated with details which admit of verification. 
The Kollgru plates record the grant of the village Videnuru- 
pallika, in the province of Kuduhara as an agralrara to one 
hundred and fifty seven Brahmarias, who belonged to various 
gotras and caranas and recited their respective Vedas and 
other sacred texts, and who resided in the excellent agrahura 
of Kuruvaka,- for the increase of his family and gQtra^ piety 

1 B./..IV. p. 

% Ibid- p. 143. . 
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and fame, and splendour and renown, by the king.^ The 
charter was addressed to the villagers, headed by the Munyada, 
apparently the headman. The gift was commended to be 
protected from the levy of dues and taxes by the dssiudhipati 
or governor of the district, uyuklaka ‘or chief executive officer,’ 
vallabha ‘ revenue official ’ and other rujapurusas “ royal 
officers of the district.” The charter also conferred on the 
donees the enjoyment of the original royal dues there. The 
command was issued on the 8th day of the dark fortnight of 
Pausa of the 7th year of the victorious reign. It was executed 
by the ujnapti (executor) Mvdakxitz-bhojaka “the lord of 
Mulakura, presumably a high dignitary of state.^ Of the 
localities mentioned in the grant little information is available. 
Videnurupallika cannot be traced now and likewise the 
agrahum of Kuruvaka. The district of Kuduhilra also has not 
been identified properly till now. Scholars are apparently 
confused between the district of Kudurahara of the Ko^damudi 
grant of Jayavarman and Kuduhara or Kudrahara of the 
Salankayana records. Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil made this mistake 
about these two names on account of their striking similarity, 
and the mistake was copied by others.® But Kudurahara 
and Kuduhara appear to have been different districts. 
Kudurahara was the name of the region that lay to the south- 
east in the lower Krsna region, which comprised the entire 
delta of the Divi taluk of the Kistna district and the Repalli 
and Tenali taluks of the Guntur district. The principal town 
of Kudurahara was Kodura on the sea and was identical with 
Koddura of Ptolemy as pointed out already. The district of 
Kuduhara lay to the north or north-east of the Krsna and 

1 Iftd. Ant , V, p. 175f. The word Svadhyayanclm in line 0 of the grant is not 
properly translated into English by its learned Editor* It does not mean ' belonging to 
the branches of Private study.’ It means ' those who have studied their own Veda.’ 

2 Childers’ Pali Dictionary gives the meaning ' the village headman ’ to the term 
bh6jaka, but Dr. Buhler (E. I, p. 2f.) translates it as a 'freeholder’. The latter 
interpretation is doubtless correct* BhOjaka is evidently a derivative from the root 
bhuj\ * to enjoy ’ and bhojaka therefore means one who enjoys the village free from al 
immunities. In a corrupt form the term survives to this day as bhukta in Vizagapatam 
and Ganjam districts which formed the ancient Kalinga country. It means the same thing 
as bbya (plural: Bo{) that occurs in the Calukya grants# 

8 Ancient History of the Deccan^ p. 89. 
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covered the south eastern half of the Kistna districti embracing 
the Gudivada, Bandar and Kaikalur taluks and a portion, if not 
the entire area, of the Kolleru lake. There is a village called 
Ku^aravalli which is situated to the west of the Kolleru lake 
and not far from the right bank of the stream Budameru that 
empties itself into the Kolleru itself. It is quite possible that 
this village which has innumerable traces of antiquity lent its 
name to the district in the early centuries of the Christian era.' 
To the west of the village lies Vennanapudi which may well 
have been the ancient Videnurapallika. In the later day 
grants of the Salankayanas, Kuduhara occurs also as Kudrahara 
and Sir Walter Eliot records a tradition about Kudrahara 
that was current in his day.^ Kudrahara is said to be the 
ancient name of the territory now covered by the Kolleru 
lake. It was formerly inhabited by several Brahmanas 
who became so wicked and sinful that they provoked the 
divine vengeance and were therefore destroyed by Agni, the 
god of Fire. One virtuous Brahman and his pious wife, however, 
received timely warning to fly; the remainder were all burnt to 
death and the earth around sank to a depth of twenty four and a 
half cubits or 36 or 37 feet. In proof of this it is asserted that 
on digging in any part of the lake during the hot weather the soil 
displays the action of Are. This might be due to a volcanic 
phenomenon or an earthquake having caused the subsidence of 
the tract. There are to-day two stone figures representing the 
virtuous Brahmana couple on a mound in a conspicuous part in 
the centre of the lake. The female figure is called Pedda-inti- 
Amma, “the Great Lady of the glorious noble’house,” of Kolleru. 

The second record of the reign is the Peda Vegi plates. 
The inscription records the grant of thirty two nivartanas of 
land, 10 in the village of Aruture, 10 in the village of Mu^idura, 
six in the village of Kamburaficeruva and six in the village of 
Cenjeruva to the god Vis^ugrhasvamin, (or Visiju) ‘ the lord 
of the Three Worlds,’ residing in a temple at Pralura.^ The 
land Tvas converted into D&vahala tenure and delivered to the 

1 Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XI p- 306. (1840) 

2 JAHRS*, I. pp. 92ff. See also Bharati 1924 August Number, where M. S- Sarma first 
published the inscription in Telugu. 
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cow>herds (vraja-palaka) of Arutore for cultivation. As in the 
previous records, the royal officers Ds&ndhipa, 
Peda-Vegi plates, ziyuktakut vallabha, fUjapurusa and others were 
warned not to levy taxes or in any way molest 
the charity. The grant was made on the 1st day (tithi) of the 
bright fortnight of Sravarta in the tenth year of Nandivarman’s 
reign. The executor of the charity, as in the previous record, 
was the Mulakiira-bhGjaka or the lord of Mulakura. The edict 
was drawn up on copper plates by the king’s Private Secretary, 
rahasudhika Katikurina. It is probable that of the four localities 
mentioned in this grant, at least three were situated near 
the capital Vengipura. Of these Arutore cannot now be 
identified. Perhaps it had gone out of existence long ago. 
It is probable that it stood in the neighbourhood of Mu^dura 
and other villages. Mundura is identical with Munduru, a 
flourishing zamindari village situated a few miles to the 
north east of Peda Vcgi. Kamburafl-Ceruva seems to have 
become corrupt as Kammara-ceruvu and finally become 
Kommara or Kommaraceruvu, as it is to day called. There are 
two villages of that name described as North-Kommara and 
South Kommara in Ellore taluk and it is quite probable that 
both of them represented the ancient villages of Kamburail- 
ceruva and Ceffjeruva. Pralura, where the shrine of Visnu- 
grhasvSmin was situated, appears to have been identical with 
Palura. It is a matter of common knowledge that in Telugu 
the secondary r in the first syllable in all 
PrSiura the similar words is gradually dropped out both in 
of Ptolemy. writing and pronunciation.^ Pralura meaning 

the ‘ town of rice ’ in another name like Ganjam 
which means * depot in which paddy or rice is stored before 
exporting ’ and is therefore by implication a mart and a sea* 
port. Palura or Paluru must have stood on the sea at the 
mouth of the stream called Upputeru, as pointed already, to the 
east of Kalipatnam and washed away by a tidal wave. It was 
a great mart and apparently the largest sea-port of the 

1 Examples of this kind like krotta (kotta), krOti (tsti), prttta (pttta) krovvi (kovvi)t 
proyyi {p<^yi), kranta (kanta) and KrOvur (Kovur) and so on may easily be multiplied 
to illustrate this phenomenou from the spoken Andhra dialect. 
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Salnkayana kingdom. It was mentioned by Ptolemy. In 
Andhradesa to-day there are many Brahma^a families which 
bear the surname Pnluri which indicates that they once belonged 
to the town of Paluru or Palura. 


6. Vijaya 
Skandavarman. 
c. 410—420 A. D. 


The successor of Vijaya Nandivarman or Nandivarman II 
was Vijaya Skandavarman. There is a single record of his 
time, the Second set of the Kanteru plates. The inscription 
mentions the grant of the village of Cinnapura along with its 
hamlets in the Kudrahara.visaya as an agralmra to the Brahma];ia, 
Sivarya of the Maudgalya gotra, a resident of Lgkumari. The 
charter was dated from Vehgipura on the full-moon day of 
Vaisakha in the first year of the king’s reign. 
The edict commands the villagers to know and 
do their duty properly as before and *give 
possession of the village to Sivarya with gentle 
affection and love.’ The record mentions all the royal 
officers but the munyada is left out. The village is ordered to 
be left out of the administration by all the royal officers niydga, 
niyuktaka, uyuktaka and the venerable officials, ‘ vi§ayapati~ 
misfraiJ^' of the district. K. V. Lakshmana Rao identifies 
Cinnapura (CintapuraP) in Kudrahara with the present village 
Cinnapuram in Bandar taluk. Lekumari may be identified with 
Lokamudi in the Kaikalur taluk as the epigraphist Venkobarao 
suggests. Kuravada of the Kolleru plates seems likewise 
identical with Kurada in the same taluk.^ 

Vijaya Skandavarman appears to be the last king of 
his line. With him probably the Salafikayana dynasty came to 
an end ; and the fall of the ^lankayanas may be placed about 
420 A. D. Vijaya Skandavarman’s reign evidently synchronised 
with the break or interruption in the Fallava supremacy in the 
south. There is a gap of about four decades from the death of 
Vijaya Yi^ugopavarman (II) till the rise of Simhavarman III of 
the Llikavibhuga synchronism, between 395 and 435 A. D. 
This interval was probably the period of trial for the Pallavas 
in the south and the ^lafikayanas in Andhradesa. It was the 
period during which the VisQuku^^ins rose to power and 


1 JAHRS, 189S. V. p. 25f. Ses aUo ARSIS, im-i, Fart II. pp. 78ff. 
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supplanted the Salankayana sovereignty in Andhradesa. While 
the powerful Pallavas in the distant south recovered from 
the onslaught of the Kadatnbas and their allies the weak 
Salankayanas perished in the struggle with the Visriukun^ins. 


Buddhism under the Bnlahknyanas. 

The period of the Salankayana dynasty, (c. 300-420 A. D ) 
synchronised with the golden age of the Imperial Guptas of 
the North. It also synchronised with the glory of the Kadambas 
in Vaijayanti. Andhradesa too enjoyed peace and prosperity 
during this epoch. ^ Under the Salankayanas the kingdom of 
Vefigii with its fine sea-board and two great rivers, flowing 
almost from west to east enjoyed a great volume of sea-borne 
trade. It was during this period that Buddhism, having lost 
patronage in Andhradesa, travelled far east, beyond the seas 
into the Indian Archipelago, Siam and Cambodia. A suggestion 
has recently been made that the Salankayanas were responsible 
■for the spread of Buddhism into Burma-i The Sasanalaiikara, 
a Buddhist work, makes Buddhadatta of Ceylon and Buddha* 

' gh5sa contemporaries of a certain Talaing king San Lan Krom 
who reigned on the Irawaddy (Airavati) in the modern Pagan 
district. This king is considered to be in all probability a scion 
of the Salahkayana dynasty of Vengi, noted for their maritime 
activity and naval power. The tradition in Burma seems to 
record that the Salahkayanas extended their patronage to the 
Buddhist clergy at Kancipura and elsewhere. It is stated that 
king San Lan Krom was responsible for the introduction of 
Buddhism into Burma, Buddhadatta, who was recognised as a 
great scholar in Siiiihala (Ceylon), was very much in requirement 
at the courts of other princes. He, it is said, was invited 
by the king of Vengi, whose patronage had set the Buddhist 
sects at Kailcfpura on a sound basis. It is also believed thcit 
Buddhadatta was also consulted, if not actually deputed in 
connection with the introduction of Buddhism into Burma, 
where the ^alaftkayana kings had more or less permanent 

1 Journal of Orientul Researchf Vol, II. pp. III 
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settlements.^ It is indeed remarkable that the SalaAkayanas 
who were themselves Parama-bhagavatas ‘ worshippers of 
Bhagavat (Visnu)’ and followers of Vedic Brahmanism, showed 
not only tolerance to Buddhism but even patronised it.’ Here 
then perhaps lies the clue for the interpretation of the epithet 
vividha-dharma-pradhumsya given to Nandi varman I, in the Peda 
Vegi grant of his grandson. Probably the Salankayana king 
who was responsible for the spread of Buddhism into Burma 
was Nandivarman I himself.' 

During the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era 
the Buddhist Church flourished despite the militant revival 
of Brahmanism. In Andhradesa there lived sometime during 
this period several eminent Buddhist metaphysicians, philosop- 
hers, spiritual teachers, writers and commentators on the 
canonical works of various schools, like Buddhapalita, Aryadgva, 
Bhavaviveka and Acurya Dinnaga. It would appear that 
Aryadeva and Bhavaviveka were Andhras, while the other two 
were closely connected with Andhradesa.' Few particulars are 
known about these eminent divines who were regarded in their 
day as Bodhisattvas. And the little that is known about them 
is from the Tibetan and Chineese sources. 

The Yuan Chwang mentions Dinnaga and Bhavaviveka ih 
his Travels^ and narrates very amusing legends about them ih 
his work.^ Dinnaga was born in Simhavaktra, a suburb of 
Kanci, in a Brahmana family. He was well trained in the 
orthodox Brahmanical and Vedic learning.^ He became famous 
as a Buddhist propagandist and philosopher and renowned as 
well skilled in subtle metaphysical dialectics. He was in the 
beginning a follower of Vatsiputra school of Hmayahism but 
afterwrds having incurred the displeasure of his preceptor joined 
the school of Vasubandhu and devoted the rest of his life t'o 
the study and teachings of the Mahayana doctrines. DiAnaga, 
according to Yuan Chwang, stayed for a long time in the monas- 
tery of Acala which is believed to have been at Nasik or more 

1 lbid> p. 114. 

2 Beal: Buddhist Records of the Western World, \o\.l\, pp. 217-227: Watters: 
bn Yuan Chwang*8 Travels, Vol* II, pp* 200-224. 

8 Watters * On Yuan Chwang" s Travels^ Vol- II* p* 212. 
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probably at Ajanta in Maharastra, and towards the end of his 
life sojourned in a monastery near Vehgipura* Dinnaga is 
represented as a prolific writer : he was reputed to have been 
an author of one hundred treatises. He studied the Nyaya 
system of the Brahmanas and commented upon it ; but the Nyaya 
scholars regarded his expositions erroneous. Dinnaga was 
well versed in PrajuaP'dramitu^ * Spiritual Knowledge ’ which 
gave him vast aspirations for attaining nirvana and knowing 
the subtleties of Yoga. He was the author of the Science of 
Logic Hsluvidyu lustra, and an interesting treatise on Prajna~ 
puramita. Yuan Chwang relates that when Dinnaga entered 
vajrasamndhi in order to attain samyak sainbuddhi ‘Perfect 
Enlightenment’, there was a terrible earthquake and trembling 
of the mountains and that the king of the country encouraged 
him in his Samadhi practices. He also tells that Dinnaga gave 
up the desire in the end on the persuasion of the Bodhisattva 
Manjus'ri. If we are to accept the commentator Mallinatha’s 
explanation of the well-known verse in MBghasatidBsfa, Dinnaga 
appears to have been a contemporary of the celebrated poet 
.Kalidasa, and that he was also an unsympathetic critic of 
the poet.^ Kalidasa’s date seems to lie in the latter part of 
the fourth and the earlier part of the fifth century. He 
appears to have been a contemporary of the Kadamba king 
Kakusthavarman, (c. 390 — 415 A. D.) Candragupta II, sur- 
named Vikramaditya, (c. 380—415 A. D ) and the Vakataka 
king Damodarasena-Pravarasena II (390 — 415 A. D-), the author 
of the Seiubandlia>^ It seems, therefore, that Kalidasa lived 
roughly between 360 and 430 A. D., and accordingly was a 
contemporary of Dinnaga. The date of the Buddhist divine 
synchronises also with that of the last three kings of the 
Salahkayana dynasty beginning with Nandivarman I. 

Bhavayiveka was a native of Malayagiri in South India, 
probably in Southern Andhradesa. The Eastern Ghats were 

1 Weber: Indian Literature^ p» 209 n. and p. 245 note* 

2 I have adopted a slightly altered chronology for the Viikatakas which is different 
from that assumed by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. {Hist, of Ind. p. 62 1933). Another writer 
Mr- M. G- Pai, has put forward an utterly untenable chronology for the Guptas and 
V&katakas (/. /. H. Vpl, XIV, Part I .'pp. 26fi and continued in Part 11 V 
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known as Malayagiri in ancient times, and Sriparvata in Guntur 
and Sris'ailam in Kurnool are situated in the Malaya Range. 
Bhavaviveka appears to have lived in the period between 
Dihnaga and Siddha Nagarjuna, though according to Yuan 
Chwang he was a contemporary of Dharmapala and thus 
lived in the early part of the seventh century or possibly 
a little earlier still. Bhavaviveka is said to have written a 
commentary on the PrajTmlampa &nstra of Acarya Nagarjuna, 
and two treatises called Pyajn'apradipa-niula-Madhyamika-vftti 
and A rkajvulu- It is also said that in order to obtain solutions 
for his doubts he resolved to obtain an interview with Maitreya 
who was believed to be the next Buddha- Thereupon he 
repeated in solemn devotion the Hrdaya-Dhmariisutra before 
the Bddhisattva Avalokites'vara who appeared before him and 
directed him to the country of Dhanyakataka, where in a moun- 
tain cavern dwelt Vajrapa^tideva and to recite in devotion the 
Vajrapnni-dhurarii-sUtra to obtain his wishes. Bhavaviveka 
obediently followed the advice and recited the dharatti sutra for 
three years in uninterrupted devotion. In the end, Vajrapa^i 
appeared before him and gave him a secret prescription to 
carry out for three years more with determination. Accordingly 
Bhavaviveka carried out the procedure and three years later 
struck the Mountain Cliff with charmed mustard seeds and then 
the rock opened. Bhavaviveka entered the cavern followed by six 
of his disciples to remain there till Maitreya came as the Buddha, 
and thereafter the opening automatically closed itself.^ 

The story is amusing but it may be noticed that the facts 
about the magical spells seems to agree with the account of 
Taranatha about Dharanikota or Dharanikota, the ancient 
Dhanyakataka, which became a centre of production of the 
Mnyxmvidyn or Magical Spells.* It will be remembered that 
while dealing with Buddhism under the Iksvakus, we said that it 
was in the country of Dhanyakataka that Siddha Nagarjuna, 
who obtained perfection in the Mayunvidyn, lived during the 
sixth century.* 

\ Watters: On Yuan Chwang's Travels, Vol. II, p. 216, 

2 T&r&nStha : History of Buddhism^ S* 277- * . 

3 Ante \ Book* I* pp* 96-96. 
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The Mnthara Dynasty of Kalinga. 

(c, 3oO— 430 A. D.) 

From about the first century of the Christian era till the 
middle of the fourth century, the history of Kalinga is completely 
enveloped in darkness. Kalinga must have been an integral 
part of the Andhra Empire under the Satavahanas and later 
under the Iksvakus. With the fall of the Iksvakus, it 
appears that Kalinga become a prey to warring dynasties ; and 
it continued to be so till about the middle of 
History of the fourth century. The earliest record that 
^^fn'thVEariy'^* refers to the sub-kings of Kalinga as contem- 
Centuries. poraries of Emperor Samudragupta is the 
Allahabad inscription of the Gupta monarch. 
The inscription mentions among others four sub-kings of 
Kalinga, namely Mahendra of Pistapura, Svamidatta of Giri- 
Kott'ura, Damana of Erandapalla, and Kubera of Devaras^ra. 
It is probable that some of these kings at least were vassals of 
Hastivarman of Vengi. The territory, in which these four 
principalities lay, apparently covered the entire Kalinga which 
was bounded by the Godavari on the south-west, Rsikulya on 
the north east, the rivers Sabari and Telvaha on the west and 
the sea on the east. Roughly this territory covers the modern 
district of Ganjam in Orissa and Vizagapatam and the northern 
portion of the East Godavari district in the Madras Presidency, 
and perhaps the southern half of Bastar state as well. All these 
four kings evidently flourished about the middle of the fourth 
century. 

Immediately after the political upheaval caused by 
the expedition of Samudragupta bad subsided, a new dynasty 
appears to have sprung into power and acquired paramount sway 
over the whole gf Kalinga. ‘ Probably it was not a new dynas^ : 
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The kingdom of Pistapura during the reigns of the successors 
of Mahendra seems to have acquired sovereignty over the 
entire Kalinga- The new dynasty is known to history by the 
name Mathara-^w/fl. It was founded apparently by Saktivarman* 
the donor of the Hagolu plates.^ The early southern characters 
and the Sanskrit language of the record clearly indicate that 
Saktivarman reigned in the latter part of the fourth century. 
It is also probable that he was a descendant of, or possibly 
a rival, who had supplanted Mahendra, or his successor on the 
throne of Pistapura who soon acquired the sovereignty of the 
entire Kalinga. Dr* Hultzsch who edited this grant read the 
name of Saktivarman’s dynasty as Magadha- 
Saktivarman, kula but recently an amendment has been 

theMa"h*Ir*a P^oposed in the reading as Mrithara-A«/<i.* 

dynasty. This reading is certainly the correct one for, 

Dr. Hultzsch tentatively read the letters which 
were badly damaged as Magadha-Aw/fl. The Ragolu charter 
describes Saktivarman as the ornament of the Mathara-/:«/rt, as 
Vasistiputra and lastly as the Lord of Kalinga. Saktivarman 
and his ancestors evidently adopted their gotra name Miithara 
as their family appellation like many of their contemporaries, 
viz*, the Brhatphalayanas, Salahkayanas and Anandas. Sakti- 
varman’s matronymic name Vasisthiputra indicates that he was a 
descendant of the Imperial Andhras and the Iksvakus or at any 
rate copied and maintained the traditions of those earlier 
dynasties in his family* Saktivarman’s capital was Pistapura ; and 
from that city, he reigned over Kalinga. As the only record of 
his period is dated in the 13th year of his reign, his tenure on 
the throne, powerful as he was, may have lasted about fifteen 
years, as C- 350 — 365 A. D. The Ragolu plates record a grant by 
king Saktivarman issued from his capital Pistapura, announcing 
to the inhabitants of Rakaluva in Kalinga-visaya, that he had 
bestowed the village as an agrahum to the Brahma^a Kumara- 
s'arman, of the Savarnasa gotra which had the pravara of five 
and to his eight sons, to be enjoyed by them and their 

1 B. /., XII, pp. 1-3. 

2 A. S. 1934-35, pp. 66. , . 

49 • 
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descendants in perpetuity, for the increase of his merit, longevity 
and power. The agrahnra of Bakaluva was exempted from the 
payment of all taxes and liabilities, and also from the entry of 
soldiers. The inhabitants of the village were also instructed to 
wait upon the donees and to supply them with all that had to 
be measured in grain and paid in gold to the sovereign according 
to immemorial custom. The edict was dated the full moon 
day of Vais'akha in the 13th year of Saktivarman’s victorious 
reign. The executor of the charity was the king himself ; the 
edict was engraved or composed by the Amutya Arjunadatta. 
The village of Rakaluva seems to be the same as Ragolu, in 
Chicacole taluk, where the plates were discovered. 


Successors of 
S'aktivarman. 


There is no definite information about the successors of 
Saktivarman, who seems to have abandoned Pistapura and 
made Siihhapura in the north their capital. The reasons 
for changing the capital are not forthcoming. Possibly the 
successors of Saktivarman lost their southern provinces to their 
enemies, the Salankayanas, and were, therefore, compelled to 
move into North Kalinga. The Matharas held 
sway in North Kalinga till about the middle of 
the fifth century when they were overthrown 
by another dynasty, the Vasisthas, known likewise by their 
gdtra appellation. All that can be gleaned about the successors 
of Saktivarman is from a recently discovered copper>plate grant 
of Mahnmja Ananta-Saktivarman issued from Vijaya Siihhapura t 
Palaeographically this record is later than the Ragolu plates of 
Saktivarman, and belongs roughly to the beginning of the fifth 
or the closing years of the fourth century A. D.^ The composer 
of this inscription also was one Arjunadatta, who bore the titles 
D&sfuksapatalndhikfta and Talavara. It is noteworthy that the 
name Arjunadatta appears also in the Ragolu plates. It is hot, 
therefore, improbable that the composer, Talavara Arjunadatta 


1 C- P- No. 4 of 1934-35 : ARSIB, 1935 pp. 62-63- See also A. S. 1. 1934-36, p. 65. 

2 The learned Epigraphists Rao Bahadur Krishnamacharlu and Dr. N. P. Chakravarti 
assume that the characters of this record belong to the fifth century A* D. I consider it 
otherwise* I believe that these must belong to an earlier period, to the dosing years pf 
the fourth century A. p* 
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of this grant vras the same as the Arnutya Arjunadatta, the 
writer of the Ragolu plates.^ It is probable that the Anmtya 
lived long till the 28th year of Ananta-Saktivarman, which was 
the date of the Sakunaka grant, and rose in rank under the 
successors of Saktivarman by dint of his devotion and ability and 
consequently came to hold the important offices of Talavara and 
DssfuksapaMzidhikrta, Moreover the peculiar double name of 
the king, Ananta<Saktivarman would seem to indicate the king 
Saktivarman II was the son of Anantavarman. It is possible to 
assume that Saktivarman II superadded the name of his father 
and thus called himself as Ananta-Saktivarman so as to 
distinguish himself from his grand-father. This view indicates} 
however, that Anantavarman was the son and 
sem'D')*" successor of Saktivarman I. But there is no 
Information about the reign of Anantavarman ; 
it may be that his reign was short and disturbed or that he did 
not ascend the throne at all. It seems, however, probable that 
during the short period of Anantavarman the Mathara dynasty 
lost the southern provinces of Kalinga as well as their capital 
Pistapura to their enemies, probably the Salafikayanas. 

Anantavarman’s successor appears to have consolidated 
his kingdom in the north with his capital at Vijaya>Siihhapura. 
The place may be identified with the modern Singupuram or 
Singapuram, which lies between Chicacole and Narasannapeta 
in the Vizagapatam district.* There are altogether seven records 
of the descendants of Anantavarman: and in the earliest of them, 
the family name appears as Mathara. In all these charters, 
occurs the legend PUfbhaktaff ‘Devotee of (the feet of) the father’ 
on the seals, and this fact proves conclusively, more than any 
thing else, that all the seven charters belong to one and the 
same family, known as the Mathara dynasty. The records are : 
the Sakuriaka grant of Makuruja Ananta-Saktivarman,*'* the 

1 ARSIE, 1936 p. 63. para 3. 1 do not agree with the Government Epigraphist in 
holding that Talavara Arjunadatta might be a descendant of Amatya Arjunadatta. As 
pointed above, the probability is that they were one and the same person. 

2 /., IV, p. 143. The identification is that of Dr. Hultzscb. 

3 C. P. No. 24 of 1934.36 ; A, S- /. 1984-86. p. 66 : and ARSlEi 1986, p, 63« 
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Tiritthaigta grant^ and Komarti plates^ of Gandavarman, the 
Brhatprosta grant, ^ the Dhavalapeta copper-plate grant,* and the 
Tekkali plates® of Mahnrnja Umavarraan, and lastly the 
Korosapda plates of Makamja ViVakhavarman.® A noteworthy 
feature of the new dynasty of the Matharas is 
The Matharas that the kings of this line dropped their family 
of Kailoga-*''*** name in the next generation after the founder 
in the formal preambles of their family charters* 
and adopted the legend Pitfbhaktafy as the motto on their royal 
seals. They evidently abandoned the custom of attaching the 
matronymic appellations, like Yasishthiputra and others to their 
.personal names, according to the prevailing practice of that age 
and adopted in its place quite peculiarly enough the manner of 
.superadding the patronymic appellation to their personal 
names. This is best illustrated in the name of Ananta-Sakti- 
varman himself, the founder of the line of Vijaya-Simhapura. 
:Unlike the contemporary Salahkayanas and other dynasties, the 
Matharas attached to their names the epithet Parama-daivatafy, 
‘devout worshipper of the gods ’ in all their charters. More 
than anything else, this epithet would indicate clearly 
the religious faith or the cosmopolitan and liberal outlook in 
matters of religion of the Matharas. Except Caijdavarman, 
who called himself in the earlier record of his reign as Parama- 
bkagavataJj,, all the other kings of the family bore the epithet 
Parama-daivatali only. 

There is Only a single record of Ananta-Saktivarman or 
Saktivarman II, as he may be designated. The edict was issued 
from his capital Vijaya Simhapura or Sitiighapura. Apparently 
the latter pronunciation alone lingered in the speech of the 
country and hence the place came to be called Sthgupuram. 

1 C. P. No. 13 of 1931-35 A. R.S. 1. E. 1033 p. 61 ; See also A. S. I., 1034-35, p. 64 . 

2 E. /., IV, p. 143f, with plate. 

3 E. /., XII, p. 4f. 

4 JAHRS., X, pp- I43-I44. 

5 JAHRS., VI, p. 53-54. C. P. No- 13 of 1934-35 ; ARSIE., 1034-35, p. 62. This grant 
is most shabbily edited, and the readings are mostly incorrect. The article is not 
accompanied by the facsimiles of the plates* 

6 £• XXI. p. 28ff..and JT. O. S;. XIV, p^ 282ff. 
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The monarch bore the epithet Parama-daivataJj, and called 
himself the ornament of the Mathara-Aw/n. Ananta-Saktivarman 
bestowed the village of Sakunaka in the 
Sakupaka grant Varahavartani-visaya as an agralmra to two 
varman”*^ Brahmana brothers, Nagas'arman and Dugga- 

s'arman, who were Taittiriya brahmacarins, of 
the Katyayana-^o/ra. The inscription is dated the 28th year, 
evidently of the king’s reign, on the 10th day of the bright 
fortnight of Phalguna. The executors of the edict were the 
Kumnr-mnntyas, Sivabhojaka and Vasiidatta. Both of them 
were apparently high officials of the kingdom : Sivabhojaka bore 
in addition the title MahubaludJiikrta (Commander-in-chief?) 
and Vasudatta was called the DandanBtr, ‘ General.’ The 
functions of these officers are not quite clear and they are not 
mentioned in any treatise on Ancient Polity. It is probable that 
the title Kumuram<itya meant a ‘junior minister.’ The writer 
of the charter was Arjunadatta who was both Des'.iksnpatala- 
dhikfta and Talavara. While the former title would seem to 
represent the officer in charge of the royal secretariat and 
records of the kingdom the latter is not clear. Perhaps, 
Talavara meant, as has been explained elsewhere, ‘ the Chief 
Judge’, At any rate the mention of the office Talavara is 
interesting ; it reminds us of the title Mahutalavara that occurs 
in the lithic inscriptions of Nagarjunakorida and Alluru and the 
Kondamudi plates of Jayavarman. As the grant of the king 
is dated the 28th year, it is probable that he reigned for about 
30 years; and his period may be placed roughly between 
365 and 394 A. D> From the language of the inscription it 
would appear that Ananta-Saktivarman II was a powerful king 
who rescued the sunken prestige of his dynasty and reigned for 
a long time. 

Ananta-Saktivarman’s successor was probably Caijdavarman. 
It is probable that he was the son of Ananata-Saktivarman. 
The characters of the two records of Cap^^varman are 
undoubtedly more archaic than the alphabet of the inscriptions 
of Umavarman. The characters of the Komarti plates resemble 
closely those of the Peda Vegi grant of Yijaya Nandivarman II. 
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This circumstance clearly shows that both the monarchs were 
more or less contemporaries. As both the charters of Carina* 
varman are not dated beyond the sixth year of 
(c^ 8 m- 4 ^*a"d ) is probable that his tenure on the 

throne did not last more than six years. Both 
the charters of Candavarman give him the title Kalingadhipatilj. 
‘ the lord of Kalinga *. The earlier grant was issued from 
Vijaya Siihhapura, and was dated the 5th day of the 2nd fort- 
night, in the gri§ma (summer) season in the 4th year of his reign. 
It registers the grant of the village Tirtthana or Tiritthariavataka 
grama as an agrahara to several Brahmanas of the same village. 
Tiritthana cannot be identified today ; it must have gone out of 
existence. It states that the Brahmana donees should enjoy 
all the privileges applicable to the Division of the Thirty-six 
agraharas. Since Tiritthana is said to be connected with the 
District of Thirty-six agraharas, it must have been somewhere 
in Chicacole Taluk. Candavarman bears the epithets Parana- 
bhagavatalp and pitf-padanudhyataJp which are unique in his 
family. The engraver of this charter was Desfak^pataladhi- 
kfta Rudradatta, son of Matrvara.^ The second record of the 
king, the Komarti plates, refer to the grant of the village of 
Kohetura which once formed part of the king’s domain, as an 
agrahara to the Brahmana Dgvas'arman of the Bharadva^ja- 
g^tra, a student of the Vajasaneya-s<rMd!. This edict also was 
issued from the capital Vijaya Siriihapura. KohetQra cannot be 
identified, for the vi^ya in which it lay is not mentioned 
in the inscription. The grant was issued on the 5th day of 
the bright fortnight of Caitra in the 6th year of the reign. 
Ca^^^varman called himself Bappa-bhatparaha-padahhaktdip, like 
the ^lankayana and other contemporaries ; and this fact, if it 
indicates anything, suggests the strong revival that came over 
the land in regard to the worship of devotion to the father in 
preference to the mother, which was the prevailing practice of 
the previous ^tavahana and Iksvaku epochs. Ca^ijavarman’s 
short reign was probably due to the interruption caused by the 
enemies of the dynasty, the Salankayanas and others. 

1 C. P» No. 12 of l()84-85 ARSIE, 1936. p. 31. The charter is not published and 
therefore the ioformation about it is necessarily meagre- A» S. X., 1984-35, p* 64. 
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Bao Bahadur Krishnamacharlu believes that Candavarman 
of the Tirittharia grant may not be the same as Caridavarman 
of the Kbmarti plates but possibly an earlier king. In support of 
his contention he states that the more angular shape of the 
letters and the archaic mode of dating with reference to the 
seasons of the year adopted in the Tiritthana grant instead of 
quoting the lunar month and tithi as is done in 
Were there jjjg Kbmarti plates, renders it justifiable to 
assign La;;iclavarman of the former record to an 
earlier date than Caridavarman of the Kbmarti plates.^ He also 
states that while the former Cajridavarman is described as a 
parama-bhitgavataJt and pilf-pudanuclltyntafy, he of the Kbmarti 
plates calls himself a paramu'daivatalj, and Bappabhatturaka- 
pndabhkataJh and that these differences suggest that these two 
kings were not identical. But against this view it should be 
noted that these differences are not by themselves serious and 
sufhcient to hold that the two kings were not identical. There is 
ample evidence to show in the inscriptions of the fourth 
and fifth centuries of the Christian era that two modes of writing, 
angular and roundish styles as well as two kinds of dating the 
records, were existing simultaneously in Andhradesa. These 
circumstances merely indicate that those charters belong to the 
period of transition and nothing more. Again there is not much 
distinction between the epithets parama-bkagavataJ} and parama- 
daivatafy. A single king may adopt the one in preference to 
the other in course of time on account of a change in his spiritual 
or religious outlook. Likewise, the distinction between /47f- 
pudnnudhyntalj, and JiappabhaUnraka-pudabhaktah is but slight 
and is of no significance whatsoever. 

Ca^davarman’s successor was probably Umavarman.^ The 
three records of his period were dated in the 9th, 30th, and 
30th years of his reign respectively. The earliest record was 
dated from Vijaya Vardhamanapura. This locality cannot be 
identified now, but judging from the place of discovery which is 

1 ARSIB, 1036, Part II, p. 61. 

3 The Government Epigraphist for India thinks that Umavarman might be a predecessor 
of Cap^avarman. A. S, /• 1034-86, p. 64 . , 
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north of Tekkali, the city must have stood somewhere in that 
region. The troubled condition of his reign probably compelled 
Umavarman to remove the seat of his government to Varddha- 
manapurai early in his reign. The Tekkali plates record the 
grant of the village of Astihavera as an agrafmra to the 
Brahmana house-holder Yas^a-s'arman of the Kas'yapa-^S/ra, 
The edict was issued by the king, by word of mouth 
personally on the 7th day of the dark fortnight of Magha 
in the ^th year of the victorious reign. The charter was 
engraved on copper- plates by Kes'avadeva, 
(c.°i(W— 43^™.*^.) inhabitant of Pistapura. This fact and 

the discovery of the plates somewhere in the 
Tekkali taluk in the extreme north seem to indicate that 
once more under Umavarman, the kingdom of Kalinga extended 
from Pistapura, the modern Pithapuram, on the south«west to 
the Mahendragiri Mountain on the north-east. In the opinion 
of Bao Bahadur Krishnamacharlu, Vardhamanapura, from which 
the charter was issued may be identical with the village Yadama 
in the Palako;jda taluk and the village Astihavera may be 
probably the same as Atava in the Srngavarapukbta taluk, both 
of the Vizagapatam district. The Brhatprosta grant states that 
Umavarman, the lord of Kalinga {Kalingmihipatifj), granted the 
village of Brhatprostha, (evidently a Sanskrit name for the 
original name like Peda-Mudiyamu) to the Brahmana Haridatta, 
who belonged to the Aupamanyasa-^S/ra, as an agralmra with 
all the usual immunities. The village originally formed part 
of the king’s domain in the Dantayavagu-6/td^^ or division : 
it was henceforth caused to be separated from it and joined 
the division of the Thirty-six agrafmras. The executor of the 
edict was Vasudeva, and the writer was Matrvara, son of the 
donee Haridatta himself who was the Ds^ak^ptalndhikfta, 
The charter was issued from Vijaya Simhapura on the 20th day 
of Margas'ira in the 30th year of the victorious reign. The date 
of this record is noteworthy, as it shows that the king must have 
reigned at least for thirty years, if not more. Curiously enough 
here we have a clue to determine the order of succession of the 
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Mathara kula or Pitrbhakta kings. The Tiritthana grant of 
Can^avarman mentions a certain Rudradatta, son of Matrvara ; 
and the Brhatprostha grant mentions a certain Matrvara, son of 
Haridatta. As the Government Epigraphist rightly points out, 
Matrvara of the Brhatprosta grant seems to be a descendant of 
Matrvara, father of Rudradatta. This will give us the following 
genealogy of the DBs!ak^apataladkikrtas of the reigns of Canda- 
varman and his successor Umavarman : 


Matrvara (1) 


Rudradatta 

{Candavarman' s ^rant) 


Haridatta 


I 

Matrvara (II) 
{Drhatpro.^tha grant) 


The interval between the two charters is sufficiently long to 
support the above conjecture. Moreover, the name Rudradatta 
has got the same name*ending as Haridatta ; and this fact 
enables us to assume reasonably enough that Haridatta and 
Rudradatta were sons of Matrvara (1) and therefore brothers. 
This genealogy, of the officers of state, gives us tangible 
evidence to conclude that Candavarman was the predecessor 
and possibly the father of Umavarman.^ 

The Dhavalapeta copper-plate grant of Umavarman, 
curiously enough, was dated from the same place Vijaya Sitiiha- 
pura and on the same date as the Brhatprostha grant. The 
inscription records that Umavarman, the lord of Kalinga, 
converted the village of Kottura in the Mahendrabhoga or 
visaya into an agrahura and bestowed it on the Brahmana house- 
holder Sryllasvamin of the Vatsa-^S/m and a student of the 
Vajasangya-s'itMs. It appears that the Brahmana donee was a 
^aha-puthaka or co-student of the king. It has been stated above 
that Can<^avarman’s reign would seem to have been cut 
short by the rise of his enemies, probably the Salahkayanas and 
others. The occurrence of Candavarman’s name both in the 
Salahkayana and Mathara dynasties renders it plausible to 


1 A. S. I. 1984-35. 

50 
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assume that both these families were related to each other 
by ties of marriage. Probably, the very relationship was the 
cause of hostilities between the two dynasties. This view 
seems to find corroboration in the records of Candavarman’s 
son and successor Umavarman. In the Tekkali plates, dated 
the ninth year, Umavarman does not call himself Kalingudhipati, 
while in the other two later charters he assumes that title. 
This is noteworthy, and the absence of the title in the earlier 
record seems to denote that Umavarman had lost the southern 
provinces of Kalinga after the death of his father to some 
hostile power, whether it be to the Salankayanas or others. It 
appears that it was only towards the end of his reign that he 
had retrieved his position and became once more the lord 
of all Kalinga. The long reign of this monarch, Umavarman, 
would show that it was a glorious period for the Mathara 
dynasty. It will be remembered that according to the 
scheme of chronology adopted by us, king Umavarman would 
become a contemporary of the last of the Salankayanas. It was 
during his reign that the Salankayanas were uprooted by the 
rising Visnukundins under Madhavavarman I. In that period of 
tumult and confusion, the lord of Kalinga would seem to have 
restored the sovereignty of his house once more as far as 
Pistapura in the south-west. 

The last known king of this line appears to be Vis'akha- 
varman, the donor of the Korosanda copper-plate grant. On 
palaeographical grounds the inscription may be assigned to 
about the middle of the fifth century A. D. The alphabet 
resembles the characters of the Brhatprostha 

G. Vis'akhavarman ^rxT jit— * 

(c. 430—440 A. D.) o* Umavarman and the Ipuru plates of 

Madhavavarman II.i The record describes 
Vis'akhavarman as Parama-daivatalj, and Bappabhat^raka- 
pndabhaktafy ; but the title Kalingadhipatify is omitted. From 
this it may be assumed justifiably, that during the reign of 
Vis'akhavarman, the Mathara dynasty was deprived of the 
sovereignty of South Kalinga, apparently by the powerful' 
VisnukunClin monarch Madhavavarman 1. The record registers 

1 E. XVII, p. 33Tf. 
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the grant of the village of Tampoyaka in the Korosandaka- 
visaya or Korosa^daka-pancali to five Brahmarias, namely 
Visnus'arman, Sresthis'arman, Agnis'arman, Nagas'arman and 
Sivas'arman, all of the Atreya-^0/r« and residents of the village 
Sabarabhe^ida, as an agralmra by the king for increasing the 
merit of his father who was in heaven. The date of the record is 
the 20th day of the 7th fortnight of the hemanta (winter) season 
in the 7th year of the king’s victorious reign. As this is the only 
record of the reign, and dated in the 7th year, it is not 
improbable that Vis'akhavarman’s period did not exceed a 
decade. Vis'rikhavarman would appear to have been concpicred 
and overthrown by the rising Vfisisthi king Gunavarman, or 
perhaps by Madhavavarman I. Whoever it was that uprooted 
the king, it seems fairly certain that with the fall of Vis'akha- 
varman, the Mathara dynasty of Kalinga came to an end. 
Vis'akhavarman seems to have made the grant mentioned above 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the death of his father. 
The edict was issued from the victorious city Sripura which was 
probably the king’s capital at that time. This also supports 
the view that Vis'akhavarman spent the few years of his reign in 
fighting his enemies and consequently was obliged to remove 
the seat of his residence from Vijaya Sirhhapura to Sripura. 
Vis'akhavarman’s father is not mentioned in the inscription ; 
for the present he may be assumed to be Umavarman. Vis'akha- 
varman’s reign appears to have come to an' end about 440 A. D. 
And it is roughly the date of the eleven A&vainsdhas and 
Rajasuya by the Visnukundin king, Madhavavarman 

The seven charters of the family, with the exception of the 
RagSlu plates, furnish to us altogether six generations of the 
Mathara dynasty. Though the records do not specifically 
mention the names of the donor’s father, we shall assume for 
the present that they were all related to one another as father 
and son and so on. The history of this line of kings who held 
the sovereignty of Kalinga from about the middle of the fourth 
to about the middle of the fifth century is completely lost 
in obscurity. The history of this dynasty appears to have 


1 See Book IV below. 
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been the history of the hostilities and protracted wars for 
nearly a century with the Salahkayanas, of Vengi, Vasisthas of 
Devarastra and others who are not known to epigraphy. There 
is no doubt that the Matharas were a powerful family, who 
despite the hostility of their neighbours and subordinate vassal 
kings, held the sovereignty of Kalinga for a long period. The 
genealogy of the kings of this illustrious dynasty may be arranged 
as follows for easy reference : 

Mnthara-kula. 

1. Saktivarman (I) c. 350 — 365 A. D. 

2. Anantavarman c. 365 A. D. 

3. Ananta-Saktivarman or 
Saktivarman TI. c. 365 — 394 A. D. 

4. Candavarman. c. 394 — 400 A. D. 

5. Umavarman. c, 400 — 430 A. D. 

6. Vis'akhavarman. c. 430—440 A. D.‘ 

The Mathara dynasty seems to have made the first attempt 
known to history to establish a paramount monarchy for the 
entire kingdom of Kalinga, during the four or five centuries after 
Christ. The sovereignty of the Matharas throve well so long 
as the weak Sfilankayana kings in the south-west were in power. 
The hostility and later, the fall of the Salankayanas hastened the 
fall of the Matharas the hands of the VisnukuinwJ't's* The 
expansion of the Visnukundin Empire proved a menace to the 
sovereignty of the Mathara in Kalinga. With the rise and 
expansion of the Vis^ukundins a new chapter begins in the 
Early History of Andhradesa and Kalinga. And the first 
attempt to annex and incorporate Southern Kalinga into Andhra 
as a part of that country was made during the Vis^uku^^l^ 
Epoch. We shall pursue the history of this dynasty in the next 
chapter. 
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The Mathara family seems to have survived several 
centuries after they were overthrown. They sank to the level 
of subordinate chiefs, and ruled over small principalities in 
North Kalinga or Bastar. This is borne out by a record of the 
time of Maha>Bhavagupta-rajadeva or Maha>Bhavagupta II, of 
Yayatinagara, the ornament of S5ma-^u/a and the lord of Tri> 
kalinga. A certain chieftain named Rariaka Sri Puihja, who 
had obtained the panca-maku-sfabda, the Maridalika and son of 
Ra^aka Sri Voda, and who called himself a feudatory of King 
Maha>Bhavagupta II is mentioned in that inscription.^ Ra^aka 
Sri Puthja is said to have been born in the Mathara* Au/a, which 
may be the same as Mathara-^t^/a ; and he is called in the 
inscription the * lord of fifteen villages.’ From this it appears 
that the Mathara (Mathara) — family sank into a subordinate 
position and some scions of the dynasty survived till tenth or 
eleventh century as subordinate chiefs in the north. 

1 Kudoplai plates of the time of Maha-Bhavagupta II.: /*, IV, p. 254f!. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The Visnuku^dins were the first great dynasty, since the 
fall of the Iksvakus, that held paramount sway over the entire 
Andhra country including Kalinga and played an imperial role 
in the history of the Deccan during the fifth and sixth centuries 
of the Christian era* Till now the history of this powerful 
dynasty has not been properly studied, and its importance in 
relation to the ancient history of India has not been rightly 
estimated by any scholar. Professor F. Kielhorn, 
Earlier Writers Dr. E. Hultzsch and K. V. Lakshmana Rao 
have edited the 'inscriptions of the Visnu- 
kurtdins and advanced theories regarding the origin of the family, 
the growth and extent of their kingdom, their chronology and 
lastly the glorious and important part played by them. Later, 
Prof. G. Jouveau'Dubreuil attempted a brief but connected 
outline of the history of the dynasty.^ Later still a similar 
attempt was made by Prof. S. V. Vis'vanatha.^ More recently 
a systematic study of the family has been published by 
Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar who seems to have recognised the 
important part played by the dynasty in the ancient history of 
the Deccan.3 But Dr. Sircar has not handled the evidence 
properly; and he has presented the chronology, pedigree and 
political history of the Visnukundins from an utterly wrong 
angle altogether. His conclusions are wholly untenable and 
misleading. His scheme of the Visnukuridin chronology is 
confused; and the reasons for the confusion are three-fold. Firstly 
he is at a disadvantage when dealing with the charters of the 
dynasty as well as other matters relating to ancient Andhradesa. 

1 Ancient History, of the Deccan (1920) Pondicherry* 

2 Jubilee Number Q.J. Af. S* Vol* XXV, pp. 76-86 (Parts I— III*) 

8 /. H. Q. Vol. IX. pp. 273ft. and pp. 967ff. See the same is published in a different 
form in the * Successors of the S' atavithanas * in the Journal of the Department of 
LetterSt Vol. XXVI* Calcutta University, 1035. 
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He seems to be ignorant of the geography and topography 
of the Andhra country ; likewise he is not conversant with the 
physiography, with the natural and historical divisions, their 
extent, names and situation. Secondly, his conclusions or 
assumptions are based upon a somewhat defective reasoning. 
For example, he is unconvincing when he entirely disapproves 
of the testimony of palaeography and proceeds to identify the 
kings and determine their chronology and their place in the 
pedigree soley on a comparison of the epithets attached to their 
names in the formal preambles of the family charters. There is 
no doubt that these epithets and phrases, if properly interpreted 
and compared with one another correctly, do constitute by 
themselves very valuable and conclusive evidence. But Dr. Sircar 
has not done so. Often the evidence of palaeography offers 
the best clue for correctly determining the chronologfy of the 
kings, especially when other facts do not arise in conflict with it. 
And therefore to reject entirely the palaeographical evidence as 
untrustworthy is not justifiable. Thirdly, in Dr. Sircar’s Visriu- 
kui,idin chronology, the history and chronology of the contem- 
porary dynasties of Ancient India are altogether ignored. In 
f^act the history of the Vispuku^dii^s been studied by him in 
complete isolation from the rest. Consequently the chronology 
and political events connected with the Visnukundins, as 
proposed by Dr. Sircar have become thoroughly untenable. A 
fresh attempt, therefore, is now made in these pages to properly 
interpret the family charters and reconstruct the genealogy of 
the family. In this scheme the history of the Visnukundins is 
presented in a new manner and from what 1 consider to be the 
proper perspective.^ 

The sources of history of the Visnukundins are mainly 
the copper- plate charters of the family which are written in 
Sanskrit and to some extent the inscriptions of the contemporary 
dynasties which sometimes afford striking synchronisms for 
some political events of the Visnukundin Epoch. There are 

. 1 A Telugu version of this chapter on the Vi.^tiuku94ins by me was published in the 
Bharati 193i--35. There the untenability of Pr. Sircar’s ^l^eme pf chronology was fully 
discussed* 
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only five copper-plate grants of the family and happily they 
are all published with translations and exhaustive notes. There 
is also an unpublished stone inscription of the family, at 
Velpuru in Sattenapalli taluk, Guntur district, 
Soarces. which will be referred to in the proper place. 

The published inscriptions are : The Cikkulla 
plates of Vikramendravarman II dated the tenth year the 
Ramatirtham plates of Malmraja Indravarman dated the twenty 
seventh year the Polamuru copper-plate grant of Madhava- 
varman (III) dated the forty eighth year the Ipuru plates 
of Madhavavarman III, dated the thirty seventh year and 
the Ipuru plates (II set) of Madhavavarman II, son of Deva- 
varman, dated the twenty seventh year.® 

Besides the inscriptions mentioned above, additional 
materials are also available in the Sanskrit and Telugu 
Literatures. Several historical legends and traditions relating 
to the kings of the dynasty are found embedded in the Telugu 
literature of the sixteenth century and the Local Records of the 
Mackenzie collection. These will be referred to in the following 
pages as occasion arises in the discussion. 

1 These plates were found in 1S60 and published in E, /. IV. pp. 193ff. 

2 These plates were discovered at Ramatirtham near Vijayanagaram in 1908 by the 
late G. V* Appa Kao, and published in E. /., XIL pp. 133—136. 

3 The plates were hrst brought to light by the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Kao in 
the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XL 

4 E. /oXVII. pp. 334- 337. 

6 E. /., XVII, pp. 337-340. 



CHAPTER 1. 


The Genealogy of the Vi^ukupdins. 

From the point of view of palaeography the Ipuru plates 
(11 set) of Madhavavarman II, dated the 27th year seems to be 
the earliest of all the Visnukuri^in records.^ In the opinion of 
Dr. E. Hultzsch, “ the alphabet reminds us of the British Museum 
plates of Vijaya Buddhavarman’s queen, Carudevi*”^ But 
Carudevi’s grant is in Prakrit language, and elsewhere it has 
been assigned by us to the latter part of the 
**'‘*‘‘* century. Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri 
thinks that the Prakrit charters of the Pallava 
kings have to be assigned to the beginning of the fourth century 
A. D. if not earlier.* But the present record is not in Prakrit ; 
it is in Sanskrit prose, and contains two verses at the end. The 
abbreviation va in line 13 at the end presupposes the Prakrit 
form vasa or varsa in Sanskrit. This fact, coupled with the 
palaeography of the alphabet indicates that the record belongs 
to the period which followed the Prakrit epoch, to the fifth 
century, but not later. 

The record mentions three generations of the family 
including that of the donor, Madhavavarman II. 


Maharaja Madhavavarman 1 

1 

Sri Devavarman 

I 

Maharaja Madhavavarman II. 

Madhavavarman I is described with the epithet Ekudasf- 
a^vamedh-nvabl^rt uvadhuta-jagat-kalma^asya A gni^oma-sahasra^ 
yunnO-nska-smnanta-makii^-Ajtta - mani - khacita-carapa - yugala - 
kamalasya mahnmjasyat The glorious great king who had 
stains of the whole world by bathing at the end of eleven 
AsfvamBdhas; who had performed thousands .of Agni^toma 

1 The date of the record will be discussed below. 

2 B. VIII, p, I48f. 

S£. XIV. pp. 247-248. 
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sacrifices, and whose pair of lotus feet was studded with the 
jewels on the top of the diadems of many bowing vassals.” 
His son, Devavarman, is not given even the kingly title Mahnrnja 
but mentioned merely as K^ttriynvaskanda-pravartit-upraiima 
vikhy'dta parukramasya^ “The glorious one, who displayed 
matchless well-known valour in attacking the Ksatriyas ” or 
warriors. The omission of the kingly title to this prince is 
conspicuous and may possibly be also significant. The omission 
perhaps denotes that Devavarman had either a very uneventful 
reign or probably died shortly after he ascended the throne* 
His son is called, Vi^tmktiitdimm Hn Maditavavarmu ‘the 
glorious Madhavavarman, (II) apparently king of the Visnu- 
kundin family This epithet denotes that he was a king and like 
his ancestor a Mahcvtcija. It is possible that the scribe in- 
advertently omitted the title Mahumja to Madhavavarman II ^ 
the donor of the grant. A careful examination of the writing 
on the plate, which is much worn out, shows that in engraving 
this passage the scribe struggled in vain for space for the 
insertion of the word inaharnja after the phrase ‘Visnukundinam* 
which he left out by oversight. Madhavavarman II is given the 
titles Trikuta-Malayuadhipatify, ‘ the lord of the Trikuta (Hill) 
and Malaya (Mountains) and Bhagavat l^riparvatasvdmi-pudd- 
nudhyutafy' ‘ who meditates on the feet of the holy lord of 
Sriparvata.’ He is also described with the epithet mya-vimya- 
sattva safttpannaJ},, “ one who is endowed with policy, modesty 
and honesty ”, qualities which are essential requisites in a great 
monarch. This record of Madhavavarman II is dated the 47th 
year according to Dr. Hultzsch, but in my opinion the 27th 
year, on the 7th day in the seventh fortnight of the rainy 
season.^ 

The next record in point of antiquity seems to be the 
HSmatlrtham plates of Indravarman, dated the 27th year ; and 
the next following one is the Cikkulla plates of Vikramendra- 
varman II. Putting the pedigrees of these two charters side 

1 Dr. Sirkar lakes the oumerical symbols to mean 10 + 7 as 17 ; Dr. Hultzsch reads them 
as 40+7 u e» 47. 1 think the symbol preceding the numeral 7 is 20 and not either 10 or 
^1 and therefore the regnal year is 27. • 
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by side, we get altogether four generations of the fantily. The 
Ramatirtham plates give only three generations 
Rsmatirtham plates of the family including that of the donor, but 
the Cikkulla plates mention four generations of 
the dynasty including that of the donor. 


Ramatirtham plates. 

1* Maharaja S'ri Madhavavarman 

2. Raja Vikraniendravarman (I) 

3. {Dear son) Indravarman 


Cikkulla plates, 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarmaa 

2. SVi Vikramendravarman (I^ 

3. Maharaja Indrabhattarakavarman 

4. Maharaja Vikramendravarman (11) 


In the Ramatirtham plates, Madhavavarman is given the epithets, 
Bhagava-cchnparvatasvnmt-pndmiudhyatali. sakala-mahimandal- 
Uvanata - sumanta - mukutamani • kiran-uvalidha - carapa - yugO‘ 
vikhyata»yasfa1j, Sriman-makaruja^ “ the glorious Mahuruja^ 
who meditated on the feet of the divine Lord of Sriparvata, 
whose pair of feet were covered by the rays of the jewels in the 
diadems of bowing vassals on the whole circle of the earth, and 
whose fame was widely known," and tasy-orjJita-^riyo'Vi^vU' 
kup4i>'P^^lf^i'^'odit-odit - mxvaya - iilakasya samudbhut-aikndasF- 
osvanisdhu - vadhft - uvadhauta - jagat - kalmasasya kratu-sahasra 
yujinal], snunapuny • edaka - pavitrikfta ^irasaJj., " of him whose 
glory was mighty, who was an ornament of the ever rising family 
of the Vis^uku^dins, who had washed off the impurity of the 
world by bathing at the end of eleven horse sacrifices, who had 
performed thousands of other sacrifices and whose head had 
been purified by the sacred water of ablutions at places of 
pilgrimage.” The above epithets seem to be 
Cikkulla plates, identical with those given to Madhavavarman, 
in the Cikkula plates. Madhavavarman is 
described, Bhagavatak Sriparvatasvamipndmudhynt^ Vi^u- 
kupdinam Ekadasf-mfvamsdh - nvablift-avadhautajagat-kalma^a- 
sya kratusahasra -ynjinaJj, sarvamsdh-avapta - sarvabhuta - 
simvajasya 6akusuvarpa-paup4anka - puru^mBdha r vnjap^a - 
llkthya’^4^si-rajasiiya-pradhimjya'prjijapalv-ady’an^a-vividh(i’ 
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Pfthu-kratU’Vara-sfatasahasra-yajinaJ}' kratu-var - mm^adhidita - 
pratisthita paramesthitvasya mahnmjasya sakala^jaganmapdala- 
vhnala - guru - pfthu - ksitipati - viakutn - vianigana nikcir-avanata- 
pudayugalasya (Madhavavarmanah), '^Mahurnja Madhavavarman, 
who meditates on the feet of the holy Lord of Sriparvata and 
who belongs to the family of the Visnukundins, who washed 
off the stains of the world by his ablutions after eleven Asfva- 
viBdha sacrifices, who celebrated thousands of sacrifices, who 
by a SarmmBdha sacrifice obtained the supreme 
Madhavavarman I dominion Over all beings, who celebrated a 
hundred thousand Bahusnvarpa, Pautidarika, 
Purusamedha, Vajapsya^Ukthya, Sodasin, Rnjasuya, Prudhmijya, 
Pmjnpatya and various other large and important, excellent 
sacrifices, who by the celebration of excellent sacrifices attained to 
firmly established supremacy, and whose two feet were bent down 
by multitudes of heaps of jewels from the daiadems of stainless, 
noble and great kings of the great orb of the earth.” From a 
comparison of the two sets of epithets it will become evident that 
Madhavavarman of the Ramatirtham plates and Madhavavarman 
of the Cikkulla plates were one and the same person. In both 
the epithets occurs a very significant description of the greatness 
and renown of King Madhavavarman. He was a Great King, 
who increased the power, glory and prestige of his house by 
rising to imperial dignity in the Deccan. It is, therefore, 
probable that he was the founder of his illustrious house. 

The next king in both the charters is Vikramendravarman I. 
The Ramatirtham record gives him merely the title Rujan while 
the Cikkulla charter omits even that title. This omission is 
interesting. It seems to denote that Vikramendravarman I did 
not attain to the political status which his illustrious father 
Madhavavarman acejuired for himself. He is called ubhaya- 
vam^-ntmajulankura-bhulalp “ born as an ornament to both the 
families” in the Ramatirtham plates, and the Cikkulla plates 
describe him as praxMpta-Vi^ukuvLdi-Vukata{kd) vam^a-dvay- 
'^lankfta-janmanaij,, “ whose birth was embellished by the two 
families, the Vakatakas and the Vis^^ukundins.” 
^'varman*!? epithet plainly alludes to the matrimonial 

alliance between the Vakataka £U>d Visriukun^in 
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families ; it suggests that Madhavavarman married a Vakataka 
princess and that the offspring of that illustrious union was 
Vikramendravarman. The statement indicates further that 
Madhavavarman’s claims to imperial dignity in Daksinapatha 
and eleven AsfvamBdhas were not empty boasts. 

Vikramendravarman’s son was Indravarman or Indra- 
bhatfc"irakavarman. He is called the priya-sunujf, ‘ the dear son’ 
in the Ramatirtham plates and this denotes that Vikramendra- 
varman I had other sons besides Indrabhattaraka. The word 
bhaUuraka means a ‘ great king ’ and is apparently attached to 
Indravarman's name as a mark of deep veneration in the 
Cikkulla charter. The identity of Indravarman with Indra- 
bhattarakavarman is also based upon another fact. In both the 
Cikkulla and Ramatirtham plates there is an 
almost identical passage describing the 
greatness and exploits of the king. The Rama- 
tirtham plates speak of Indravarman as anBka-caturddanta-samara- 
sfata samgJ^atta - vijayi, “ the glorious king who is victorious by 
encountering in hundred thousands of battles of numerous four- 
tusked elephants.” The Cikkulla plates describe him as 
amka - cahirddanta - samara - samghatta - dvirada gavM - vipula- 
vijayasya, “ the mighty king who gained extensive victories 
when his troupes of elephants encountered in battle numerous 
four-tusked elephants.” There is no doubt therefore that 
Indravarman and Indrabhattarakavarman were one and the 
same person. Vikramendravarman II is called the eldest son of 
Indrabhattarakavarman in the Cikkulla record. 

Now arises for consideration the question of identification 
of Mndhavavarnian the ancestor of Vikramendravarman II, and 
Madhavavarman I mentioned at the top of the pedigree in the 
Ipuru plates second set. The Visnukundin charters do not speci- 
fically mention anything that enables us to solve the problem 
in a satisfactory manner. Nevertheless the epithets attached 
to Madhavavarman I in the Ipuru plates and those that are 
attached to Madhavavarman in the Ramatirtham and Cikkulla 
plates seem to be helpful. They appear to be somewhat 
similar. It can b^ seen at a glance that both the Madhavavarmaos 
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had several epithets and achievements in common between 
themselves. Both had celebrated eleven A&v.vned/ias and 
both had performed thousands of Agnistomas and other kratus. 
And both were worshipped by a host of powerful, noble and 
great kings of the earth and thus both had attained to the 
dignity of a samrut or emperor in the Deccan. For every 
kratu that is performed, ' Agnistoma is necessary, and must 
be offered in the beginning; and therefore the thousands of 
Agnistoma sacrifices which Madhavavarman I is 

Madhavavarman said to have performed according to the Ipuru 
of the Ramatirtham * ^ z j -itiii 

and CikkuHa plates Plates (secofid set) may have included all 
same as Midhava- the krattis mentioned in the Cikkulla plates, 
varmani of the Moreoever, all the three early Visnukundin 
charters, namely, the Ipuru, Ramatirtham and 
the Cikkulla plates, speak of Maharaja Madhavavarman, 
presumably the first, who was bowed to by a host of great, noble 
and powerful vassal kings of the earth, and who held imperial 
sway over a wide area in the eastern Deccan. It is, therefore, 
probable that Madhavavarman I of the Ipuru plates second set and 
Madhavavarman of the Ramatirtham and Cikkulla plates were 
one and the same king. If this view is accepted, then Madhava- 
varman I becomes the first paramount king and founder of the 
dynasty. He had apparently two sons, Devavarman and 
Vikramendravarman I; and the latter was born of the Vakataka 
princess. Accordingly, we get the following six generations of 
the Visnukundin dynasty : 


Madhavavarman I. 


(Offerer of eleven As'vamcdhas, a Rajasuya, a SarvamcUha etc ) 


I * 

(Ry the 1st queen) 

2. Devavarman. 

3. Madhavavarman II 


(By the Vnkuiaka princess) 
4. Vikramendravarman I. 

i_ 

I I 

6. Indravarman or Other sons 

Indrabhattarakavarman (Un-named) 

{priya-siinuh : ' dear son.') 


( 

0. Vikramendravarman II 

{JyOstha-putrah : 'eldest son’) 


Other SODS 
(Un-natned) 


62 
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There remain two more records for our consideration, — ^the 
Ipuru plates (I set) of Govindavarman’s son Madhavavarman 
and the Polamuru copper-plate grant of Madhavavarman III. 
The Ipuru plates (I set) are dated the 15th day of the 7th 
fortnight of the hot season in the thirty-seventh year of the 
reign and, the Polamuru grant is said to have been issued on 
the occasion of an eclipse of the moon in Phalguna in the 48th 
year of the victorious reign. The Ipuru charter mentions 
only three generations of the family, namely, 
Madhavavarman the donor, his father Govinda- 
varman, and lastly the donor’s son, prince 
Maffcyanna-bhattjiraka, the executor of the 
charity. The Polamuru grant also gives three 
generations of the family but furnishes additional information. 
It mentions the donor, his father and his father’s father. Thus 
both the records put together give us the following four 
generations of the dynasty ; 


Ipuru plates 
and Polamuru 
grant of 

Madhavavarman. 


1* Vikramahendravarman 
2. GOvindavarman, surnamed Vikratmiyraya 
8. Madhavavarman (III), snrMmed Jana yray a 
4. Mancyapria-bhatiaraka 


In the opinion of Dr. Hultzsch, which is undoubtedly the 
most reasonable and correct, the Ipuru plates {second set) of 
Madhavavarman II are earlier than the Ipuru plates {first set) of 
Govindavarman’s son Madhavavarman. The learned Doctor 
therefore calls Madhavavarman, the son of Gbvindavarman, 
Madhavavarman III. In doing so he has apparently borne in 
mind the pedigrees of the Ramatirtham and the Cikkula plates. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, on the other hand, wrongly assumes Govinda- 
varman’s son Madhavavarman to be the same king as Madhava- 
varman who had married the Vakataka princess. This wrong 
identification has led Dr. Sircar into hopeless confusion in 
reconstructing the genealogy and the political history of the 
Visipukundins, There are several reasons that strongly suggest 
that Madhavavarman 111, the donor of the Ipuru first set and 
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the Polamuru grant, could not have been Madhavavarman II, 
the donor of the Ipuru II set, or Madhavavarman, the ancestor 
of the donors of the Ramatirtham and Cikkulla plates. In 
the first place, Madhavavarman III is said to be the son of 
Guvindavarman. But the father’s name of Madhavavarman II, 
the donor of the Ipuru second set, is given as Devavarman. 
Secondly, Madhavavarman, the ancestor of the donors of the 
Ramatirtham and Cikkulla plates, is said to have married a 
Vakataka princess and begot on her a son named Vikramcndra* 
varman. Thirdly, Madhavavarman (III) is not spoken of as 
having been in any manner connected with the Vakataka 
dynasty. Dr. Sircar’s interpretation of the epithets Trivara- 
mgara-bhavana-gata - parama -yuvali -jam-viharaijuiratHi, ‘ who 
took delight in the company of charming young ladies standing 
on the top of the palaces of Trivaranagara’, of the Polamuru grant 
and Trivaranagara-bhavaiia-gata-hfdnya-itandanafy, “who delights 
the hearts of the young ladies standing on the top of the 
palaces of Trivaranagara ’’ of the Ipuru plates (first set) as refer- 
ring to the marriage of Madhavavarman with the Vakataka 
princess is utterly untenable. Here there is no reference to 
the Vakataka capital, for Trivaranagara was not the Vakataka 
city. Trivaranagara was the capital of the Somavarhs'i kings 
or the Later Gupta dynasty of Mahakosala. Fourthly, the 
Ipuru First set mentions prince Mancya^i^a-bhattaraka as the 
dear son of the donor Madhavavarman. Neither the Madhava- 
varman of the Cikkulla plates nor the Madhavavarman I, of the 
Ipuru (second set) had a son named Mancyanna-bhattaraka. 
There is nothing in the statements of those two records to 
enable us to infer that Maflcyanna bhattaraka was the son of 
a Madhavavarman, who was not Madhavavarman III. Fifthly, 
the Polamuru grant gives Madhavavarman III the title 
Jamisfraya which is not given to the two Madhavavarmans 
known to us from the second set of the Ipuru and Rama- 
tirtham plates. Sixthly, the donor of the Polamuru grant 
and Ipuru first set is not stated to have performed any of the 
great kratus like Purusamedha, Vajapeya, Rajasuya, Pradhirajya, 
Sarvamedha and Prajapatya and thousands of Agnis^oma 
sacrifices like Madhavavarman 1 of the Ipuru ‘second set, Rama- 
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tirtham and Cikkulla plates. The seventh and the most 

important reason of all is that the epithet hiraiiyagarbha- 

prasutiJp attached to Madhavavarman III in both the grants 

of his reign, is not given to any other Madhavavarman in 

the three remaining charters. This epithet seems to be 

peculiar to Madhavavarman III and his special epithet. The 

two earlier Madhavavarmans had apparently 

Three kings of three Madhava- 

the name of i . . . r » • . . 

Madhavavarman. varmans bore the ' Mahitmja but the 

first and the third only claimed the celebration 
of eleven AsfvaittBdhas, This does not by itself conclusively 
prove that the three kings named Madhavavarman were one 
and the same person, or two persons as has been assumed by 
Dr. Sircar. Moreover, the fact that two kings named Madhava- 
varman, out of the three, bore the epithet ‘ the performer of the 
eleven A^vamBdhas,' must have a different significance 
altogether which has been lost sight of by Dr. Sircar. There 
are, therefore, three kings of the name of Madhavavarman. 
Madhavavarman I, who married the Vakataka princess, the 
founder of the dynasty, and offerer of eleven AslimuBdhas 
Madhavavarman II, the lord of Trikuta and Malaya Mountains, 
and Madhavavarman III, surnamed Jannsfraya, the offerer of 
eleven AslvamBdhas, delight of the princesses of Trivara- 
nagara, and Hirariyagarbha-prasutili and Parama-brahmaiiyalt. 

What then is the place of the consolidated pedigree 
of the Polamuru grant and the Ipuru first set put together P 
It is somewhat embarrassing to find none of the familiar names 
is repeated save that of Madhavavarman (III) alone in the 
family pedigree. Despite this, however, we may identify 
first king Vikramahendravarman, the ancestor, with Vikra- 
mendravarman II, the donor of the Cikkulla plates. The name 
Vikramahgndra is plainly a variant of Vikramendra, and both 
mean the same name. Moreover, Vikramahendravarman cannot 
be identified with Vikramendravarman I. For, epithets like 
ubhaya-vamsfutmaj-^lankura-bhatafy and pranapta - Visnukup4^- 
Vakit^-vamsfa-dvay-nlank^tafy attached to his name are not given 
to Vikramahendravarman. On the other hand, the Polamuru 
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grant describes Vikramahendravarman as appratihata-srasanasya 
sm-pratup-dpanata-snmanta manujapati-maiidalasya virahitaripu- 
^dvar-gasya vidhivad-upacita-trivargasya vibudhapati-sudhya- 
sfarlra-vibhava-bala-parnkramasya, “ whose commands were 
irresistible, i. e. one who had no rival, who by his own prowess 
made the circle of great kings bow to him as vassals, who had 
overcome the six internal enemies, who had fully attained the 
triple objects of life, d/iarma, artha and kuma, by following the 
injunctions laid down, and who possessed the best arms, warriors, 
wealth, magnificence, strength and heroism like Indra, the lord of 
the gods”. This passage may be compared with the description 
which the Cikkulla plates give of the donor. Vikramendra- 
varman II is described as garistah s!ais!ava-eva sakdla-nrpa-giiti- 
iilaxfJifiasya samyag-adliyurdpita sakala-rnJyabhuyaJt, “ the most 
noble, who in childhood already, embellished with all the 
virtqes or qualities of a king, had duly taken upon himself the 
burden of the government.” The comparison shows that 
Vikramahendra mentioned in the Polamuru grant was the same 
king as Vikramendravarman II, the donor of the Cikkulla plates. 
Accordingly, we get three more generations of the family from 
Vikramendravarman II, and thus, altogether nine in all. 



CMAI’TER n. 


The Chromlogy of the Vimnkunditis, 

The Polatnuru grant enables us to determine the 
chronology of the Visnukundin dynasty in a roughly accurate 
manner. The record gives certain astronomical data which 
fortunately for the historian admit of verification and 
calculation. And there is another circumstance which makes 
the date probable. It so happened that the Visnukundin 
grant and another copper-plate grant of Ma/iarnja Jayasimha- 
vallabha I of the Eastern Calukya dynasty, 
were found together in an ancient site at 
Polamuru, a village in Ramachandrapuram 
taluk, East Godavari district. The accident of 
this interesting discovery, coupled with the 
charities recorded in the two inscriptions, affords a splendid 
synchronism that enables us not only to fix the date of the 
Polamuru grant conclusively, but also the forty-eighth year of 
Madhavavarman 111. 


Polamuru grant 
basis for the 
VisQukupd^n 
chronology- 


The Visriukundin Polamuru plates record the grant of the 
village of Pulorhburu, which was apparently the ancient name of 
Polamuru, as an agrahura, with all the immunities to the 
Taittiriya Brahmacarin, (a Brahmacurin of the Taitlinya- 
smkim or Krqita-Yajurvsda) Sivas'arman of the Gautama gdtra, 
who was the son of Damas'arman and grandson of Rudras'arman. 
The donee is spoken of as a CaturvBdin, ‘ one who mastered the 
four Vedas ’ and as a resident of Kunduru in Karmarastra. The 
grant was made on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon in 
Phalguna, in the 48th year of the reign of Madhavavarman 111- 
The Eastern Calukya Polamuru grant records the re-grant of the 
same village as an agralmra to the Brahmana Rudras'arman of 
Gautama*^d/m» who was the son of Sivas'arman and grandson of 
Damas^arman and an inhabitant of the village of Asanapura, by 
Jayasithhavallabha I. It is interesting to note that the donee is 
referred to as the purv-ngrahnnkat “ the former free-holder of 
the agrahitra,'^ The charter is dated the 7th day of the 8th 
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fortnight of the hot season of the fifth year of the king.^ The 
pedigrees of the two donees under the two charters respectively 
as well as the epithets attached to the names of the donees 
and their ancestors clearly show that Rudras'arman the 
purvugralmnka, was the son of Sivasarman, the original donee. 
Here are the two pedigrees for comparison 


Vi^ukundin Grant. 

Gautama-^0^ra 

1. Rudras'arman (I) 

( V^da-vSdanga-viduh) 

2. Damas'arman 
{sva-pitu radh ika-gun- 
adhycisita-tanu h) 

1 

3. Sivas'arman (donee) 
{Taittiriyaka-sabrahmacurin 
CaturvVdin ; resident of 
Kunduru in Karmarils^ra) 


Eastern Calukya Grant. 

Gautama-/fd/ra 


1. Damas'arman 
(Vcda^vcdanga-viduh) 

, I 

2. Sivas'arman 

( sva-pituradhika- 
guniUlliivitsah) 

’I 

3. Rudras'arman (II) (donee) 
( pUrviigrahankay 
resident of Asanapura, 
Taittinyasa- 

hrahmaciirin and dvivi^din) 


The epithet purvugrahnnka that occurs in the Eastern Calukya 
grant shows that Rudras'arman II was formerly in the enjoyment 
of the agrahnra of Pujothburu for sometime and that he had 
lost it some years previously during the dark days of confusion 
and chaos that followed the fall of the Visnukundin dynasty 
and the conquest of Andhradesa by king Satyas'raya Pulikes'in II, 
and that he had obtained it again during the reign of Jayasiniha* 
vallabha I, the second Eastern Cfilukya monarch. According 
to the Eastern Calukya Chronology proposed by me, the reign 
of Jayasimhavallabha I falls between S. S. 563 and S. S. 595, 
corresponding to 641 and 673 A* D.^ Jayasimhavallabha’s 


1 c. P. No. 6 of 1913-14. See ARSIE, 1914, p. 85. Also E. /• XIX, p- 264ff and 
plate. See also Bharatit Vol* VIII. Part I where Mr. M. Somas'ekhara Sarma gives his 
own version of the text, as an appendix to the Polamuru grant of Madhavavarman III. 
He reads the date of the record correctly as year 6. 

2 Revised Chronology of the Eastern Calukyas (JAHRS, Vol. IX, Pt. 4* p If. and 
the chart facing page 30. 
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grant is dated as has been already stated in the 5th year of his 
reign, which falls roughly in S. S. 567 or 645 A. D.^ 

The date of Jayasirhhavallabha’s grant, 645 A. D., is the 
landmark. It can help us to determine the date of the prior 
Vis^ukundin grant of the same village with approximate 
certainty, and likewise the date of accession of the donor 
Madhavavarman III. The donees of the two Polamuru 
grants are father and son respectively and the latter is 
stated to be the former holder of the agrakara. The epithet 
purvugraharika presumably indicates that Rudras'arman II 
enjoyed the agrahura for sometime before he was dispossessed. 
The interval, therefore, between the date of the Visnukundin 
grant and of the Eastern Calukya re-grant, may have been 
about half a century and not more. Andhradesa was invaded, 
conquered and annexed to his dominions by Pulikes'in II, early 
in 611A. D.2 Roughly thirteen years later, about 624 A. D>, 
Kubja-Vismivardhana, younger brother of Pulikes'in II, estab* 
lished himself at Pistapura as the paramount sovereign of the 
Andhra country.'* The two Polamuru grants clearly show that 
the Visnukundins preceded the Eastern Cillukyas in the 
sovereignty of Andhradesa. Now that the two events, namely, 
the invasion of Pulikes'in II and the consequent overthrow of 
the Visnukuridin sovereignty in Andhradesa are placed in and 
about 611 A. D., it seems probable that the death of Madhava* 
varman III, the last king of the Visnukuncjins, occurred about 
the same time. It is thus obvious that the date of the first 

1 Opi» at. p* 17. According to the practice that seems to have prevailed in the Eastern 
Calukya dynasty the last year of the predecessor was also reckoned as the initial year of 
the successor, and especially so when the death of the last sovereign and the accession of 
his successor take place in one and the same year. 

2 See Annals of the Bhamiarkar Oriental Research Institute. IV. p. 43—64 *. JS. /. 
XVIIIt p. 237f. Dr. Hultzsch who edits the grant afresh in this Journal (E. /.) disagrees 
with Lakshmana Eao’s view regarding the date of the Kopparam plates and incidentally, 
the date of Pulikes'in’s conquest of Andhradesa. I have also discussed the date of 
the Kopparam plates in the Revised Chronology of the Eastern Calukya Kings {JAHRS-, 
Vol. IX, pp. 6—11 Part iv) and come to the same conclusion as Laskhmana Rao, 
Dr. Hultzsch 's equivalent of the details of the date of the Kopparam grant is thoroughly 
incompatible with the chronology of the Eastern Calukyas and the political events of the 
first quarter of the seventh century. 

3 Revised Chronology of the Eastern Calukya Kings, JAHRS* IX part iv, p< 16« 
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Polamuru grant must have lain some years prior to the death of 
Madhavavarman III. Accordingly, the eclipse of the full-moon 
tithi in Phalguna in the 48th year of Madhavavarman III must 
be looked for in the years that preceded the Calukyan conquest 
of Andhradesa* In all certainty it seems to have occurred 
in the closing years of the sixth century. The only eclipse of 
the moon on the full-moon day of Phalguna that lies within the 
proximity of the Calukyan conquest is that of the Phalguna 
full-moon tithi in S. S. 516, corresponding to Wednesday, 
February 10, 594 A. D.^ And this date seems to be undoubtedly 
the most probable equivalent of the lunar eclipse of Phalguna 
full-moon tithi in the forty-eighth year of Madhavavarman III. 

This date is supported by other facts. In the Visnukundin 
grant, the donee Sivas'arman is said to be a master of the ‘ four 
Vedas.’ It is a well known fact that in order to master the four 
Vedas a brahinacurin had to spend at least thirty-six to forty 
years in 2 i gurukula. Sivas'arman must have been, therefore, 
at least forty-five years old or even more at the time of his 
obtaining the grant of the agrahura of Pulomburu from Madhava- 
varman III. According to Manu (III-i-2) a brahmacarin has to 
spend thirty-six years in the house of his preceptor (guru) to 
study three Vedas. Even if it be accepted that Sivas'arman 
was a man of brilliant and precocious intellect and that there- 
fore he began the study of the Vedas from his eighth year, he 
would be forty four or forty-five years old by the time he became 
a master of the four Vedas. Moreover says the same authority, 
(IX-94) that a brahmacnrin of thirty should marry a girl of 
twelve years and likewise a brahmacurin of twenty-four a girl of 
eight years. Granting that Sivas^arman married according to 
the precepts of Manu and begot his son Rudras'arman (11) 

1 Journal of the Department of Letters, Cal, Uni* Vol. XI, p. 64f. where the late 
Mr. K- V. Lakshmana Kao in his editorial notes on the Polamuru plates of Madhava- 
varman 111 discusses the date fully. There were altogether five eclipses of the moon in 
Phalguna in the years 575, 693. 604, 612 and 621 A. D. The first and the last 
years may be rejected on the ground that they fall outside the scope of the chronology 
of the Eastern Calukya conquest. The eclipses of 608 and 612 A. D- are not useful for 
our purposes because the two eclipses occurred before the sun had set and were therefore 
no eclipses at all for Andhradesa or India* So the only eclipse that is in close proximity 
to the date of Pulikes'in's conquest was that of the year 694 A. D. It was visible in the 
Andhra country. 

53 
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sometime after his obtaining the grant of an agrahztra^ the 
latter (Rudrasarman) would be about sixteen years old at the 
time of the Eastern Calukya conquest in 611 A. D., and about 
thirty years at the time of the establishment of the Eastern 
Calukya sovereignty by Kubja Visnuvardhana. Sivas'arman 
and his son, therefore, would appear to have enjoyed the 
agrahctra for some years before the establishment of the 
Eastern Calukya kingdom. Rudras'arman II would seem to 
have lost the agrahcira, probably in the days of confusion and 
chaos that followed the destruction of the Visnukundin dynasty 
and the subsequent wars. It would also appear that roughly a 
quarter of a century afterwards Rudras'arman II, the purv^gra~ 
hdrika obtained in his old age a re-grant, or confirmation of the 
prior grant of the agrahura> from Jayasiihhavallabha I in 645 
A. D., and returned to the place from Asanapura. Herein lies 
the explanation for the discovery of the two grants, the Visriu- 
kui.idin and the Eastern Calukya, together in the same spot at 
Polamuru, imbedded in earth on an ancient site which might have 
been possibly the locality on which stood the house and other 
buildings belonging to Rudras'arman and his descendants. 

If then, the year 594 A. D. or Saka Samvat 515 expired^ 
was the 48th year of the reign of Madhavavarman III, the date 
of his accession would be about 546 A. D. or Saka Samvat 468 
expired. Taking 546 A. D. as the probable and approximately 
the correct date of Madhavavarman Ill’s accession, the 
chronology of the other kings that preceded him on the throne 
may be determined with reasonable certainty. 
Chronology settled. We may assume that it was Madhavavarman III 
who was conquered and perhaps slain by 
Pulikcs'in II. Then his reign would appear to have lasted from 
about 546 A. D. to about 611 A. D. for about 65 years. This 
would mean that Madhavavarman III came to the throne at 
a very early period of his life and, that enabled him to reign for 
an unusually long period of about sixty-five years. 

It is probable that Madhavavarman III ascended the throne 
as an infant. That seems to be the only manner in which his 

1 S aka Samvat 615 txpired began on March 9, 693 and ended on February 25. 694 A* P« 
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long reign can be explained. His father Gbvindavarman must 
have had, therefore, a very short reign, probably not exceeding 
five or six years. His early and probable sudden death seems 
to have paved the way for the accession of his infant son. 
Govindavarman’s period may be fixed about 540 — 540 A. D. 
Govindavarman’s predecessor on the throne was his father 
Vikramendravarman II, whose only record was dated the lOth 
year of his reign. A short reign of about ten years, therefore, 
seems to be quite reasonable for him in view of the unusually 
long reign of his grandson Madhavavarman III. Accordingly 
the reign of Vikramahendravarman or Vikramendravarman II 
may be placed between circa 530 — 540 A. D. 

The predecessor of Vikramahendravarman was his father 
Indrabhattarakavarman or Indravarman. The Riimatirtham 
plates of this king were dated the twenty-seventh year of his 
reign. This shows that Indrabhattarakavarman had a long reign of 
about thirty years, circa 500 — 530 A. D. Indrabhattarakavarman 
was the dear son of Vikramendravarman I, ‘ the ornament of the 
two families.’ From the manner in which Vikramendravarman I 
is described in the Ramatirtham and Cikkulla plates, it appears 
that he was already well advanced in years at the time of his 
accession and therefore had probably a brief tenure of about 
five years. This view is also based upon the fact that his son 
had a long reign of about thirty years. Vikramendravarman I’s 
short reign of about five years may have lasted from about 
490 to 495 A. D. 

The predecessor of Vikramendravarman I may have been 
his cousin, possibly Madhavavarman II, the donor of the Ipuru 
plates, second set. The date of this record has been variously 
interpreted, as the 17th year by Dr. D. C. Sirkar and as the 47th 
year by Dr. E. Hultzsch. The numerical symbol denoting 
‘ twenty ’ has been so completely beaten down by hammer that 
it appears to be ten to Dr. Sircar and forty to Dr. Hultzsch. 
The beaten symbol has traces of the figure 20 still on the 
plate and can be seen on a close examination. There seems 
to be, therefore, no doubt about the figure 20, and thus the 
date of the record is the 27th year of Madhavavarman’s reign. 
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Apart from this even, a fairly long reign of about twenty-seven 
or thirty years is a reasonable period for Madhavavarman II, 
considering the political events of his epoch. Thus the period 
circa 460 — 490 may be allotted to Madhavavarman II which 
reasonably enough makes him a contemporary of Skanda- 
varman IV, or Trilocana-Pallava of Kanci. 

Madhavavarman II’s predecessor was his father Deva- 
varman. The manner in which the Ipuru charter refers to this 
prince clearly indicates that he had a short and troubled 
reign. To him, therefore, a brief tenure of two or three years 
from about 455 to 458 or 460 A. D , may be allotted. 
He would become therefore a contemporary of the great 
Pallava king Simhavarman III. Devavarman’s predecessor was 
his father the illustrious Madhavavarman I, the Great. This 
king, may have been possibly the founder and the first 
paramount king of the Vis^uku^i^in dynasty. He is said to 
have subdued the great, noble and powerful kings on the orb 
of the earth and celebrated eleven AsfvatnBdhas, a Rajasuya, a 
Sarvamedha, a Purusamedha and a number of excellent great 
sacrifices. He was a great and powerful monarch who rose to 
imperial dignity in Daksijriapatha. A reign of about thirty-five 
years, circa 420 — 455 A- D. may be allotted to him. As 
the rise of the Visnukimdins appears to have synchronised 
with the decline and fall of the Salankayanas, Madhavavarman I, 
may have commenced to reign from about 420 A. D. The 
annexation of Southern Andhradesa once more by Simha- 
varman III, was evidently accomplished by about 460 A. D> 
That was shortly after the death of Madhavavarman 1. And, 
therefore, the period 420 — 455 A. D. seems to be good for 
his reign. The interval between 455—460 A. D. may have 
been the period of the troubled and disastrous reign of 
Devavarman. 

The genealogical succession in the Vistjukuncjlin Dynasty 
may be thus summarised : 



TtiE Vl^NUKUNDtNS. 

1. Madbavavarman I, the Great, c. 420 — 455 A* D. 

Ekaday-AyvamSdhayajin and offerer of Rajasuya etc. 
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(By an unnamed queen) (By VakaUka princess) 

2. Devavarman. 4- Vikramendravarman I. 

c. 455—458 A. D. c. 488 -493 A- D. 

I 

8. Madbavavarman II 
c. 458 — 488 A. D, 5. Indravarman or other 

I Indrabhattarakavarman unnamed 

A probable usurper c. 500 — 530 A. D. sons. 

(protege of Vakataka | 

Harisena.) c. 495-500 | | 

or c. 493-500 A. D. 6. Vikramendravarman or other 

(Vikramendravarman 11) unnamed 
c. 530—540 A. D, sons. 

7. Govindavarman surnamed Vikramas'raya 
c. 540 — 546 A. D. 

8. Madbavavarman III, surnamed Janas'raya 
c. 546—611 (?) A. D. 

9. Mancyaniia Bhattaraka 

The above arrangement is also based on a study of the 
political history of the Deccan and of the history of the contem- 
porary Pallavas, Vakatakas, Guptas and Kadambas. Earlier 
writers did not take into account the course of political events 
in Daksinapatha, Kanci and Kuntala- Their assumptions had 
been more or less arbitrary. The schemes of genealogical 
succession put forward by the earlier writers and particularly by 
Dr. D. Sircar, become untenable. All the earlier arrangements 
have therefore to be rejected. 



CHAPTER III. 


The original home and the dynastic name of the Vistiuknpdins. 

All the records of the family speak of the dynastic name 
as Visttukundi, and the phrase Visftukuitdinctm Mahnrdja Sn 
that precedes the personal name of every monarch in all the 
five copper-plate charters of the dynasty, as in the case of the 
Pallava, Vakataka and Kadamba kings, plainly denotes that the 
appellation V isttukurtdi is purely a dynastic or family rather 
than a tribal or clannish name.^ The term Visriukutidi does 
not also seem to be the name of a gotra, like the names 
Salahkayana, Brhatphalayana and Ananda. In any Pravarakntfda 
the name Visriukundi does not occur as a gotra name. 
In spite of this, Lakshmana Rao argues that Visnuku^c^i 
might be a gibtra name and that the royal family adopted their 
gotra like their predecessors the Salankayanas, as their dynastic 
appellation.^ He assumes further that the Visnukundins might 
be a separate clan or caste like the Agnikula-Ksatriyas, or 
Vahnikula-Ksatriyas as they are also called, who sprang from a 
sacrificial fire technically called Visfiu and therefore came to 
be called by the appellation Visnukundi.^ These are mere con- 
jectures and made apparently without any basis or evidence. 

1 The Vistiukuficjlin kings have the title Maharaja followed by the woi^d S'r! prefixed to 
their personal names like the Vakataka, Kadamba, Pallava and other early kings. Before 
the title maharaja there stands in each case the genitive plural Visnukundinam . Thus 
for instance the passage Visnukundinam maharaja s'ri Madhavavarman cannot be 
translated as if the genitive Visnukundinam were governed by the title maharaja, i- e%. 
** the illustrious Madhavavarman, the Great king of the Vi^pukupcjins ”, or ” Maharaja 
of the Vi^pukuQdins, the illustrious Madhavavarman”. The genitive form must always 
be taken to qualify not the title Maharaja but the whole phrase Maharaja s*ri 
Madhavavarman and more specially the personal name of the king which is the chief 
component of the phrase so that the meaning is Maharaja, the illustrious Madhava' 
varman of the Vi^pukupdins #.c., of the Vispkupdin family. We have similarly genitive 
plurals like Maitrakanam in the Valabhi plates (E. /., IX, p- 269 text line 4), 
Kadamhanam /. A,, VI, p. 26, I. 6 ; p. 14. I. 14; p. 18, I. 5; /-A., VII, p. 36, I. 4) 
Vakafakanam (C././i, III, p. 286 etc.) See Kielhorn’s remarks in JB. IX, p. 269, n. 4 ) 

2 Journal of the Department of Letters (Cal. Uni.) Vol. XI, p. 54f, 

8 Opi* Cit> See a.\so*Bharati,, Vol. VIII, Part 2. p. 802fif. 
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The Vi^ukuridins never claimed to have sprung from any 
sacrificial fire called Visnukun^i. On the other hand the epithet 
K^ttriy-nmskanda-pravarttit’itpratima - vikhyata - panjkramasya} 
that is given to Devavarman in the Ipurii plates II set, seems to 
indicate that the Visnukundins, at any rate the earlier members 
of the family, considered themselves to be superior to Ksatriyas 
and therefore by implication Brahmans. it is therefore 
improper to assume, as Lakshmana Rao does, that the Visriu- 
kundins were a low caste, clan or community and possibly the 
Vahni-kula Ksatriyas. The term Visnukuridt undoubtedly seems 
to be a family name like the Pallava, Gupta, Vakiitaka or 
Kadamba, and to have nothing to do with their caste or origin. 

rKielhorn holds that Visnukundi might be a sanskritised 
form of Vinukonda which is the name of an ancient town in 
Guntur district.^ ’ Vinukonda seems to be a variant of the 
Prakrit form Vinhukundi or Venhukuncla, or the Sanskrit 
term Visijukundi. It is a common and well known practice 
among the Andhras to take as their family name the name 
of the village or locality from which they came originally. ’ 
It is therefore probable that the Visnukundins took their 
family name from the original place of their habitation or 
rulership. There are instances where a village or district lent 
its name to the ruling dynasties of the province and country. 
Thus there are the Durjayas of Velanandu called Velanfintis, 
Durjayas of Kondapadumati<sima as Kondapadumatis, and the 
imperial Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara which acquired the 
name from Aruvidu, a village in Cuddapah district. It is there- 
fore probable that the ruling house of Visnukundinagara or 
Visnukuridinapura acquired the family appellation Vi^ukundi 
on account of their long association with that town, in course of 
time* It seems probable further that while the Sanskrit form 
Vi^ukup4i remained unaltered, being engraved on copper- 
plate charters and in stone records, the Prakrit form Vinhukundi 
or VerihukuH^a, gradually changed and finally became 
Viniukorida. 

1 Compare this passage with the epithet KhatiyU’dapa-mana-madanasa line* 5, 
Nasik caTe Ins. No. 2. E. /., VIII. p. €0. 

a /•• IV, p. 195 (Cikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman II) 
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Until we obtain evidence to the contrary about the meaning 
of the term Vi^uhipdi, we may assume that Visnuku^i^inagara 
or Visi^ukundinapura, the modern Vinuko^da, was the original 
seat of the Vis^ukuri^in dynasty and that the royal family took 
its name from the city. It is therefore, probable that Visriu- 
kuri^inapura was the first capital of the family. 

^Vinukop4a the Vinukonda is an ancient site that has not been 
kuo 4 i?apJrr“’ properly explored. It is likely that the place 
would yield invaluable evidence if the 
Archaeologist explores and excavates it.^ It was a place of 
strategical importance, and history tells us that in medieval and 
Vijayanagara times it occupied an important position as the 
head-quarters of a viceroy or governor in that locality. Moreover, 
local tradition in Gunjur district refers to a certain city called 
Ku^dinapura or Ku^dinagara which existed in by gone days. 
People identify Kuridinapura ignorantly with Kopdavidu because 
the glory of that city during the Reddi Epoch is still fresh in 
their minds. The identification seems to be wrong. Kundina- 
pura is apparently an abbreviation of the Visnukundinapura 
and that represents Vinukonda. /The original home of the 
Visnukuridins, thus seems to have been the region on the 
southern bank of the Krsna and in the heart of Andhradesa. 
It is also certain that the Vis^ukundins were an indigenous 
family and were, therefore, Andhras. Contemporary dynasties 
referred to them as Andhras.' 

Vi^Hkuit4i seems to have been as much a place name as 
the name of a small stream near Vinukorida. This view is 
based upon the analogy of the river name Brahmaku^^l which 
is another name for the river Gun^lakamma in Guntur district. 
The existence of a river called Brahmakuip^ indicates the 
probable existence of two more streams in the same locality 
under the names Rudraku^di and Visriukun^i. Brahmakund! 
as another name for the Gu^dlakamma often oucurs in the 
inscriptions of the Guntur district and it appears that it was 

1 For a fuller description of the antiquities of Vinukopda, see Sewell's Tcpographient 
hist of Antiquities, V 9 l« I* p> 67. 
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also known by the name Kundi-prabha or Kun^i-nadi.^ The 
Brahmakundf, or Gu^idlakamma is joined by two small 
tributaries, Pasapuleru (lit. Yellow stream) and Kaleru (Black 
stream). All these three streams rise in the Malaya Range or 
the Eastern Ghats of the Guntur District. The Pasapuleru 
might have been called Visnukumli in ancient times. It flows 
by the western side of Vinukonda and joins the Brahmakundi 
about two or three miles south by west from Vinukorida, 
Further down, the Kaleru, which may accordingly represent the 
Rudrakundi, falls into the Gu^dlakamma. While there is 
epigraphical evidence to show that Gundlakamma was also 
called Brahmakundi, similar evidence with regard to the other 
two streams is still lacking. Nevertheless it may be assumed 
that the Pasapuleru was known by the Sanskrit name Visnu- 
kundi and the town that grew by its side acquired the appellation 
Visriukunclinapura or Visnukundinagara. Thus gradually the 
ruling house of Visnukundinagara adopted the name of the town 
where they ruled as their family appellation. The original 
home of the Visnukundins also would seem to have been Vinu- 
konda and its vicinity in the Guntur district.' 

^ There are several facts which go to support the conclusion 
that Visnukundins rose to power in Karmarastra or the Guntur 
district and that they were originally an Andhra family. The 
Visnukundins called themselves Bhagavat Sriparvatasv(iini» 
Pud-nnudhyutasyat “ who meditated on the feet of the holy Lord 
of Sriparvata”. Both Kielhorn and Lakshmana Rao hold 
Sriparvata to be identical with Sris'ailam in the Kurnool district 
and that the Visnukundins were worshippers of Siva, established 
on the hill Sris'aila, under the name Mallikarjuna. But the 
recent discoveries at Nagarajunakonda and the inscriptions of 
the Iksvaku dynasty have completely set at rest any doubt or 
controversy in respect of the identity of Sriparvata. And it is 
now conclusively established that Sriparvata and Sris'ailam are 
two different localities, and that while the former was the name 
of a celebrated hill in the Nagarjunakonda valley in Guntur 
district, the latter is the name of a peak in the Nallamala Hills 

1 B. /., VIII, p. 91 and S. /. /■. VI. No. 226. 

54 
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in Kurnool district, celebrated as Srls^ailam in Andhradesa and 
Daksinapatha.^ Sriparvata is the hill which is connected with 
the renowned Buddhist divine Nagarjuna and the Mahncaitya 
of a genuine dhntu (relic) of the Great Buddha. Sris'aila and 
Sriparvata are therefore the names of two distinctly separate 
peaks on the Nallamala Range. Sriparvata is in Guntur 
district and stands at a distance of about eighty miles as the 
crow Hies from Srisfailam in Kurnool district. But it appears 
that from the early centuries of the Christian era to the fifteenth 
century, both in Sanskrit and Telugu literature and in the 
inscriptions of the land, Sris'aila was frequently referred to as 
Sriparvata. Subandhu in his Vnsavadattn speaks of Sriparvata 
as the abode of Mallika.rjuna«Siva and he appears to have 
lived about the beginning of the fifth century A. D.^ Ana-Vgma, 
the greatest king of the Reddi dynasty of Kondavidu built a 
flight of steps along the steep side of the hill from the edge of 
the Krsria below called the Pntnla Ganga to the top of the 
mountain, and acquired the proud title, Sriparvata • sopcina- 
sthnpaka, ‘ the builder of steps to Sriparvata ’* It also appears 
from other inscriptions of the land that the celebrated hill was 
also called Srigiri. Sriparvata, Srigiri and Sris'aila, therefore, 
all appear to be the names by which the holy mountain was 
known from the earliest times. Moreover, almost all the holy 
peaks like Sriparvata, Tripurantakam, Ahobilam, Sris^ailam and 
Mahanandi, are all situated on the Nallamala Range which 
runs from the Gunpr to Kurnool district along the lower 
Krs^a valley. On this account, the entire mountain range seems 
to have acquired also the appellation, Sriparvata, * the Holy 
Mountain,' or the ‘Glorious Mountain.' Though Sriparvata, 
the abode of Mallikarjuna-Siva, was the original name, the 
devotees of Siva would seem to have distinguished it by the 
new name Sris'aila and thus avoided all confusion in the minds 
of the people. Sriparvata was as much the abode of Buddhism 
as it was of Siva worship. But when the name was used in a 

1 A.S.I. 1926-27, pp. 166ff.: Ibid 184—189; 1927-28, p. lUf. See also Book I. 

2 Vanivilas Sanskrit series- 1906. p. 100. srriparvataiva sannihita Mallikarjunalf^ 

3 JASB. 1095, p. 263. 

^ This appears in alf the Red^i copper-plates and in their records. 
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restricted sense it referred to Sriparvata in Guntur district, in 
later times. But during the Visnukundin epoch Sriparvata was 
also the name for the abode of Mallikarjuna-Siva. It appears, 
thereforCi that the Holy Lord of Sriparvata whom the Visnu- 
kundins worshipped was Mallikarjuna>Siva, established on the 
summit of Sris'aila in Kurnool district. 

''As the Visnukundins called themselves the “ worshippers 
of the feet of the holy lord Sriparvatasvamiu”, it would appear 
that their original home, was or lay in the vicinity of Sriparvata, 
either in Kurnool or in Guntur district. As pointed already, 
Vinukonda, the probable home of the Visriukundins is situated 
in the neighbourhood of Sris^aila, Sriparvata and Vijayapuri, 
Moreover, the title Tfikuta malayudhipati^ of Madhavavarman II, 
that occurs in the Ipuru plates second set, admirably supports 
this conjecture. Dr. Hultzsch identifies Trikuta with a mountain 
on the Bombay side and the Malaya with the Western Ghatsi 
and remarks that both these localities were at a safe distance 
from the dominions of Madhavavarman II although he professes 
to be their lord and therefore the claim that he was the ‘ Lord 
of Trikuta and Malaya Mountains ’ must be a boast.^ Dr. 
Hultzsch is evidently at a loss to know how Madhavavarman If, 
lord of Andhradesa could have reigned over these distant 
localities. He is evidently mistaken in his identification. 
There are many mountains and peaks of the name of Malaya 
and Trikuta in the vast region of Daksinapatha and therefore, 
the Trikuta and Malaya mountains over which Madhava- 
varman II claims to have held sway need not be such distant 
localities as those in Maharastra and Malabar so as to render 
the claim a mere boast. In Andhradesa itself in the vicinity 
of Vispuku^^iQsg^i^^ Vinukonda and Sriparvata there are 
mountains which bear the names Malaya and Trikuta. Kbtappa- 
koQ^^t the celebrated hill of pilgrimage in Narasaraopet taluk, 
was called in former times by the names Trikuta- parvata and 
Trikctadri ; and the Siva linga established on its summit is 
known by the name TrikutSs'vara or Trikotes'vara. The names 
Trikules'vara and Trikotgs^vara ^occur in the inscriptions found 


t £. /•, XVII, p. 838 : Ibid Vol. XI, p. 820. 
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on the hill locally called Kotappa>konda, “ Hill of Kotappa.’’i 
The celebrated hill lies within a distance of about twenty miles 
from Vinukonda towards the east. 

Malaya likewise is an ancient name for the hill range known 
as the Eastern Ghats in modern geographies. The hill range 
is known by various local names in the eastern districts of 
Andhradesa. In the old Ganjam district the mountain range is 
called Malaya mountains; in the Vizagapatam district the 
Eastern Ghats are locally called Golugondalu and the Sanskrit 
name is Malaya. In the Godavari district the local name for 
the hill range is Papi-kondalu and the hilly tract is referred to 
in general parlance as Manyam which is a corrupt form of the 
term Malayam.^ Similarly, in the Guntur district the hill range 
is called Nalla-gondalu or Nallamala in Telugu,^ and in 
Sanskrit it is referred to as Malaya. The name Nallamala is 
a mixed compound of Telugu and Sanskrit terms Nalla and 
Mala, which means ‘ Black Mountain Range Nallamala and 
Erramala are also the names for the Eastern Ghats in the 
Kurnool district. In Cuddapah the mountains are called by 
the local names Elumala ‘ Fierce Range ’ and Nallamala. 
The Eastern Ghats have the local name Tirumala in Telugu 
and Tamil and the Sanskrit appellation Sesadri in Chittoor 
district. Thus it appears that Malaya is also a local ancient 
name for the Eastern Ghats in Eastern Andhradesa. It is there- 
fore clear that Madhavavarman II claimed no boastful epithets, 
as Dr« Hultzsch assumes, but with characteristic and justifiable 
pride referred to the celebrated peaks and mountains of his 
home province, apparently to signify his re-conquest. 

1 S. /• /• VoK IV. Nos. 916--919. Kotappa is a compound of two Telugu words Kota 
and appa ; the Sanskrit term kii^a became corrupt as kota in Telugu and thus Trikut^'. 
vara or Trikotes'vara became corrupt as Kotappa in Telugu. Both the compounds means 
the same ' the Lord of the TrikuU. Trikuta-parvata became in Telugu Kotappa>kQi;^4^t 

2 On account of corrupt pronunciation Malaya became Manya in Telugu and therefore 
Malayam is referred to as Manyam. It may be noted that in Telugu language n and I 
are freely interchangeable. The best illustration of the rule can be found in the name of 
the language itself. Telugu is also pronounced as Tenugu or TenuiUgu. 

3 The name Nallagopda as a place name occurs in the name of a town in the Nizam's 
Dominions. The name 13hramara-giri referred to by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
means the same thing. 
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^ Amarapura, the capital of Madhavavarman II has not been 
also properly identified. Dr. Hultzsch is unable to suggest 
any identification. Lakshmana Rao, however believes that 
Amarapura represents the modern town of Amaravati on the 
banks of Krsna.^ This identification seems to be correct though 
there is no epigraphical or literary evidence in support of it. 
Amaravati became renowned as a place of pilgrimage on 
account of the shrine of Siva called Amaravates'vara or 
Amares'^vara. Amaravati grew up into a flourishing suburb of 
the imperial capital Dhanyakataka or Dhanakataka apparently 
after the shrine of Amares'vara sprang and acquired celebrity, 
in the days of the Brahmanical revival.^ It is probable that 
Amarapura became renowned first during the Visnuku^din 
period. Dhanyakataka according to local tradition was the capital 
of the Pallava viceroy, Trilocana*Pallava, who ruled over the 
southern Andhra country. It is probable that the Pallava rulers 
occupied and made it their seat after the fall of Dcvavarman.' 
After the fall of the Satavahana dynasty the city seems to have 
acquired importance again under the Imperial Visnukundins 
during the reign of Madhavavarman 1. Its glory apparently 
reached the zenith during the fifth century. But after the fall of 
the Visnukundins the city became the seat of Trilocana-Pallava. 
To this day, the inhabitants of Dhanyakataka or Dharanikota 
as it is called connect the ancient town with Trilocana-Piillava 
and point to an extensive ruined site where the citadel of the 
Pallava king is said to have stood.^’ If Madhavavarman’s claim 
to the reconquest of his home province from the enemies of his 
house be true or even probable, there is nothing unreasonable 
in the Visnukundin monarch making Amarapura once more his 
capital. Lord Siva in the temple of Amaravates'vara, according 

1 Jour» Dept* of Letters* (Cal. Uni.) Vol XI. p. 61. 

2 The Sthalamsihatmyam and Telugu literature refer to the temple of Siva at Amara- 

vati under the name Amares'vara. In the inscriptions of the Durjaya chieftains of Kota 
family, the deity is mentioned as Amar&s'vara. A solitary copper-plate grant of the time 
of the Eastern CMul^ya king Amma II {E. 1. XXIV p- lUIff) refers to the deity under the 
name Amaravates'vara and as the abode of the saints of the Lakulis'a Pasupata sect. 
At one time Dhanyakataka and Amaravati formed one and the same city, the latter being 
the quarter where the temple of Amares'vara stood on the edge of the river. 

3 Sewell : Report on the Amaravati Tope, p. 6. 
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to the Sthalapum^La, is believed to have been established by 
Amares'vara, “ the Lord of the gods” or Indra..^ It is, therefore, 
probable that Amarapura was the original name of Amaravati, 
though both the appellations were derived from the name of 
the deity itself.' 


APPENDIX 

The Sthalamahnlmya narrates interesting legends about 

the Trikuta Hill and Trikutes'vara-Siva, established on the hill. 

One legend states that Siva after the destruction of the Prajupati* 

Daksa’s yajHa^ took up his abode in the bilva^vatta on the 

Trikuta Hill in a calm mood and became known as Daksina* 

murti. This is the central peak which is called Rudras'ikhara ; 

here the lord manifested himself as a Jydtir-litiga, The temple 

of Trukutes^vara-Siva on the Rudras'ikhara is the most sacred 

spot, but as there are no proper steps to reach the top, pilgrims 

do not generally go to worship in that shrine. The temple is 

considered to be as sacred as the shrine of Mallikarjuna-Siva on 

Sris'aila. To the north-east of the Rudras^ikhara is another 

peak called Vis^us^ikhara. It is said that Vis^u, performed 

penance on this hill to wash away the sin of 

sthaiamahatmyam having accepted the havis in Daksa’s Yajna. 

and the legends giya took compassion on Visnu, and 

about Trikuta- ,, ... ,r . « . i-.' * . . 

patvata- manifested himself on the Peak. Desiring to 

absolve Visnu from the sin, the lord, struck his 
tris/vla on the ground ; and from there holy water sprouted. 
VisQU bathed in the sacred tirtha and his sin was washed away. 
At this tirtha Siva is called Papa-viimsa devara, and the linga 
‘ the Destroyer of sins ’ is believed to be a svayambhu, ‘ self 
incarnate’. Pilgrims first go to the firf/iu, and, after a bath in 
the holy waters, proceed to the shrine of PapavinasadSvara and 
then to the temple of TrikufSs^vara. On the Rudras'ikhara* 
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Brahma too prayed Siva to manifest himself. Accordingly, to 
the south-east of Rudras'ikhara on a peak lower down, which is 
called the Brahmas'ikhara, Siva manifested himself. This peak is 
not so high as the other two. Here stands the temple of Triku- 
tes^vara or in local parlance Krotta-Kotappa, ‘New Kotappa’. 
This shrine is obviously of later origin. The people of Guntur 
and adjoining districts call the god Trikutes'vara by the popular 
name Kotes'vara or Kutes'vara or in Teliigu Kotappa. Hence 
the hill came to be called Kotappa-konda or the Hill of Kotappa. 
On Sivarntri day a big yiatra is held every year and pilgrims 
from the entire length and breadth of Kistna and Guntur districts 
lying on either bank of the Krsna river Bock to the sacred hill 
in large numbers. 

Tradition narrates an interesting legend about the origin 
of Trikutes'vara on the Brahmas'ikhara which is called the 
temple of Krotta-Kotappa or New Kotappa. To the south-east 
of the peak there is a village called Konda-Kavuru. There 
lived a cow-herd named Nanda with his wife Kundari and 
daughter Anandavalli. The birth of Anandavalli, after a long 
period of childlessness, brought prosperity to Nanda. Ananda- 
valli became a staunch devotee of Trikutes'vara even from her 
child-hood; she played all day on the hill near the shrine in 
deep devotion to the Supreme Lord. As she grew older she 
saw the manifestation of the Lord and her desire to remain there 
for ever in the company of the deity struck deep roots. So 
great and deep was her devotion for the Lord that she was 
blessed with a son, virgin though she was. But soon after its 
birth, the child vanished, and Anandavalli too left her mortal 
coil and obtained Sivaldka. There is a cavern which is believed 
to be the spot where Anandavalli gave birth to a child and 
became united in the Eternal Spirit. Pilgrims worship 
Anandavalli in that shrine and then go to the temple of Krotta- 
Kotappa or Trikutes'vara. At the time Anandavalli obtained 
^ivaldkat there lived a pious person named Salahkuyya in the 
land. He came to Trikuta and built a shrine to Anandavalli. 
He built another shrine near by to Trikutes'vara, which is 
the modern temple of Krotta-Kotappa on the Brahma^ikhara 
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on the Trikuta Hill. Sometime after, Salankayya proposed to 
build a shrine for Parvati also and endow for the wedding festival 
{kalyUita) of the deity every year. But an invisible voice 
dissuaded Salankayya from proceeding with the construction 
of the temple. Siva appeared as Daksinamurti on this hill, after 
the destruction of Daksa and observed brahniacarya for a long 
time. The Lord, it is said, desired that no wedding festival 
should be celebrated to Him, for he was without a consort at 
that time. That is said to be the reason for not celebrating the 
wedding festival to Trikutes'vara on the Kotappa-Konda. 

Curiously enough the names Nanda, Kundar!, Anandavalli 
and Salankayya remind us strongly of the Ananda and Salah- 
kayana dynasties. Nanda may be a distortion of the name 
Ananda, the Ananda«maharsi ; and likewise Kundarl may be 
Kandari or Kandarapura, the capital of the Anandas. Ananda- 
valli’s legend bears a striking parallel to the story of Mahadevi, 
the daughter of the Ananda king, and her son, who was the last 
of the Anandas, apparently according to the Cezerla stone 
inscription. These are mere surmises. But it is quite probable 
that the shrine of Trikutes'vara or Trikotes'vara on the Trikuta 
Hill had its origin daring the period of the Early Ananda kings 
who renounced Buddhism and embraced Brahmanism and styled 
themselves Parama-muhs^varas, ‘the devout worshippers of 
Mahes'vara, i.e. Siva.’ The shrine of Trikutes'vara may possibly 
have acquired celebrity during the Ananda and the Salankayana 
epochs, and enjoyed royal patronage. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Rise and political ascendancy of the Vi^ukupdins. 

The period, from the fall of the Iksvakus in the third 
century till the rise of the Visnukundins in the fifth century, of 
one and half centuries roughly, was one of bitter struggle and 
of protracted wars, between the Pallavas of Kanci and the 
successive dynasties that rose to sovereignty in Andhradesa. 
The Pallavas carried on relentless fight for the perpetuation 
of their domination in Southern Andhradesa. 

A survey of the And the successive dynasties of Andhradesa, 
period, from the struggled only in vain to deliver their home- 

fall of the Iksvakus , , , , t» . . . . 

to the rise of the ‘^^^d from the Pallava dominion and restore 
Vi5pukup4ins. paramount monarchy in the land. The Pallava 
kingdom extended as far as the Krs^a river; 
and therefore Karmarastra became the bone of contention, the 
cockpit of protracted hostilities. First came the Brhatphalilyanas, 
and in the wake of their destruction emerged the Anandas who 
became fierce opponents of the Pallava domination over 
Andhradesa. Then the Visnukundins came. The Visnukundins 
were the political successors of the Anandas in the struggle for 
freedom. The earliest Visnukundin charter seems to point to a 
close connection between the Visi^ukundins and the Anandas. 
The Visnukundins rose in the very region on the southern bank 
of the Krsna where the Anandas had lately held sway. They 
would seem to have acquired the sovereignty almost immediately 
on the death or fall of Attivarman, the last independent king 
of the Ananda dynasty. The Anandas bore the epithet, Trikuta- 
parvata-patify ‘ the lord of the Trikuta Mountain’; and Madhava* 
varman II, the third king of the Visnukuijdin dynasty proudly 
called himself, T irkuta-malay^dhipatiJj.^ ‘ the Lord of Trikuta 
Mountain ’ or ‘ Lord of Trikuta and Malaya Mountains.’ Certain 
legends, too, recorded in literature and to which we shall 
presently turn, seem to suggest the connection between the two 
dynasties in a vague manner. 
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If we turn to the history of Kanci in the fifth century, we 
find that the Pallava supremacy was considerably crippled 
by the ascendancy of the Kadambas under a succession of three 
great monarchs, Kakusthavarman and his two sons, Santivarman 
and Krsnavarman I. With the accession of Kakusthavarman, 
the history of the Kadambas enters on a new epoch. It marks 
the period of expansion of Kuntala into north, south and south- 
east. The northern boundary of the Kadamba 
Political condition kingdom touched the borders of the Vakataka 
the^firs? pan* of Empire, in the Deccan. It encroached upon the 
fifth century. dominions of the Pallavas in the east and south. 

Kakusthavarman strengthened his power and 
prestige in the south by a number of dynsatic marriages; and the 
most notable of them all is the alliance with the Imperial Guptas 
of Magadha. The Western Gahgas, or the Jahnaviyas as they 
are also called, became more or less subordinate allies of the 
Kadambas ; and both the powers embarked upon a conflict with 
the Pallavas and even threatened to destroy their sovereignty. 
A series of crushing reverses during the early part of the fifth 
century eclipsed *the glory of the Pallavas. In the end the 
Kadamba successes paved the way for the celebration of an 
As'vamedha sacrifice by Krsnavarman the Great, about 435 A. D. 
About the same period we find the Visnukundins under Madhava- 
varman I already as a formidable power in Andhradesa and in 
Eastern Daksinapatha. And the Pallavas were dislodged from 
their possessions in the southern Andhra country. 

1. Mudhavavarman /, the Great^ c, 420 — 455 A. D. 

It is impossible to trace the events by which Madhava- 
varman I rose to be the supreme lord of Andhradesa, to 
establish a dynasty of his own and acquire the imperial dignity 
in Daksinapatha. It is, however, obvious that he destroyed the 
Salankayanas, conquered and drove out the Pallavas from 
Andhradesa and uprooted innumerable minor dynasties that 
opposed his rise to power. He was indeed a great monarch, 
a mighty soldier, a just ruler and a great statesman. And 
yet nothing is known about MadhavavarmRn I and his ancestors 
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and the gradual degrees by which he rose to be the emperor 
in Daksinapatha. K. V. Lakshmana Rao opined that the 
ancestors of Madhavavarman I and possibly Madhavavarman I, 
too, would have held high positions of rank and responsibility in 
the Vakataka Empire under Prthivisenal (c. 344 — 370 A. D.) 
and his son Rudrasena II (c. 370 — 385 A. D.), and thus risen 
to sovereignty ultimately with the help of the Imperial Guptas 
and Vakataka influence, during the uneventful 
Madhavavarman's period of the regency of Queen Prabhavatigupta 
ZakshLTaTao's (335—415 A. D.) on account of the minority of 
theory. her two sons, Divakarasena and Damodarasena* 

PravarasOna II.^ Lakshmana Rao’s theory is a 
mere conjecture; it is not based upon facts. He seems to base 
his conjecture on the legend in the Sthalamnhutmya of Sris'ailam. 
According to that story, princess Candravatl, daughter of the 
Gupta king Candragupta, conceived a passion for Lord Siva of 
Sris'aila, worshipped Him by offering daily a garland of jasmine 
{mallika) flowers, and eventually became united in the Supreme 
Spirit. It is difficult to see how this legend which mentions a 
certain king Candragupta, no doubt a historical name, could 
have anything to do with the origin and rise of the Visnukundin 
dynasty. This legend if it has any background in history has to 
be interpreted in a different manner. In fact the earliest Visi.iu- 
kundin monarcli did not rise to power until the close of first 
quarter of the fifth century. Lakshmana Rao’s theory may 
have had for its basis the matrimonial alliance between the 
Vakatakas and the Visnukundins. But in this fact there is 
nothing to indicate that the Visnukundins rose to power solely 
on account of the marital alliance with the Vakataka dynasty. 
The ancestors of Madhavavarman I do not, on the other hand, 
seem to have had any connection either with the Vakatakas or 
their Gupta kinsmen of the north. It is no doubt true that some 
Vakataka chiefs are mentioned in one of the Amaravati Prakrit 
inscriptions.'^ The inscription may be assigned to about the 
second or third century after Christ. But that solitary reference 

1 Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol, XI, p. 46. 

2 B. I., XV, p. 267, No. 27. 
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to the Vakatakas, cannot be accepted as sufificient evidence to 
connect the rise of the Visijukundins to the Vakataka dynasty, 
roughly two. centuries afterwards. The Visriukundins were 
already a great power in Daksinapatha by the time the Vakatakas 
entered into a marital alliance with them. The Visnukundins, 
therefore, appear to have risen to power solely by the force 
of their own strength and prowess. Their dynastic name, 
their royal insignia, their capital and their tutelary deity and 
lastly the epithet ^Trikula-Malayudhipatilf., all point to the 
conclusion that the Visnukundins were an Andhra dynasty and 
that their origin or rise to power had nothing to do either with 
the Vakatakas or Guptas. There is not even a single event or 
circumstance which justifies Lakshmana Rao’s conjecture. On 
the contrary, the ancestors of Mudhavavarman I appear to have 
been either vassals of rank or military officers of importance 
under the Iksvakus, Brhatphalayanas and Anandas and thus 
gradually risen to power. Madhavavarman’s rise in Andhradesa 
almost synchronised with the decline of the Anandas on the 
southern bank of the Krsria, with the fall of the Salankayanas in 
Vengi and lastly with the disastrous events that overwhelmed 
the Pallava power in the south for nearly half a century. 

A certain legend recorded in Telugu Literature and 
connected with the ancient history of Anumako^da, the early 
capital of the Kakatiyas, (modern Hanmakoncla near Warangal 
in the Nizam’s Dominions,) contains an account of the origin 
and exploits of a mythical king named Madhavavarman. The 
legend may be briefly narrated here, for it 
L^ends about gecms to fumish us with a clue to the origin of 
Madhavavarman. the Visnuku^^i^s t)f Madhava* 

varman 1. The legendary prince Madhava- 
varman is said to be the posthumous son of Somadeva, king 
Kandara. The lord of Kataka, desirous of destroying the power 
of Somadeva and annexing his kingdom to his own dominions 
invaded his territory and laid seige to Kandara. Somadeva 
held out for a long time and thus the fl^ht became protracted. 
The lord of Kataka however, resolved to uproot Somadeva. 
At that time, the king of Kandara had no sons; and fearing that 
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he might die on the battlefield without an heir to the throne, 
consulted his ministers and commanders. He longed for a son 
and the ministers advised him to perform a sacrifice known as 
putrakume^i and please the gods who would give a son. 
Somadeva prayed for the birth of a son who would rise to be a 
hero and destroy the power of the Lord of Kataka one day. 
When the news of Somadeva’s sacrifice reached his ears, the 
lord of Kataka grew angry and wanted to prevent the success- 
ful completion of the sacrifice. He therefore made another 
sudden and unprovoked attack on Kandara in order to destroy 
Somadeva and his family. Somadeva finished the sacrifice, and 
came out of his city to offer battle to the enemy. In a patched 
battle that was fought outside the gates of the city, Somadeva was 
defeated and slain. His city was destroyed and razed to the 
ground. Meanwhile, his queen Siriyaladevi, who was pregnant, 
fled the kingdom with the help of a few trusted followers and 
took refuge in the house of a Brahmana house-holder, 
Madhavas'arman, at Anumakonda in the neighbouring province. 
Madhavas'arman protected the queen like his own daughter. 
Meanwhile the lord of Kataka learnt through his spies, much 
to his disappointment and chagrin, the news of the escape of 
Siriyaladevi to Anumakonda. Immediately he despatched an 
army to capture the fugitive queen and slay her pregnant 
though she was. As soon as he heard this, Madhavas'arman, 
accompanied by his disciples and followers, remonstrated with 
the commander of the army that the lady in his protection was 
not Siriyaladevi but his own daughter who was left behind by 
her husband who had proceeded on a pilgrimage to Varanasi. 
The lord of Kataka would not believe the remonstrance. He 
desired to put the Brahmaina chief and his followers to severe 
test, and to prove truth of their assertion. Madhavas'arman 
true to his word agreed to the test proposed by the king, for 
such was devotion and loyalty to the deceased king of Kandara. 

The lord of Kataka bade Madhavas'arman and his followers to 

% 

eat at the hands of the lady who was claimed to be a Brahma;^a. 
But as BrahmaiC^as would not eat at the hands of a pregnant 
woman Madhavas'arman and his followers agreed to eat the 
ghee and salt served by SiriyaladSvi. The lord ofKafaka 
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was then satisfied. He released the captive queen from custody. 
In course of time Siriyiiladevi gave birth to a son at an auspicious 
moment ; and the son of Somadeva was called Madhavavarman, 
after the name of his Brahmana god-father. Madhavavarman 
grew into a valiant and strong youth. He heard the harrowing 
tale of his father’s defeat and death and the loss of his kingdom 
at the hands of the Vallabha, (Pallava) the lord of Kataka. He 
then took a vow of vengeance against his hereditary foes. 
Soon, he raised a large army, gathered the scattered followers 
and the trusted commanders of his father, marched upon Kataka 
and defeated and slew the enemy of his father. Having then 
reduced the earth to subjection, Madhavavarman established 
himself once more as the supreme lord of the country and 
reigned in peace for one and hundred and sixty years. 


The legend is almost similar to the Eastern Calukya 
tradition recorded in the Ranastipuncli grant of Vimaladitya, 
But the similarity cannot be the sole ground for the rejection 
of the legend as unworthy of credence or historical criticism. 
There are certain things in this legend which seem to have a 
historical background. ' Thus Kataka may be the same as 
Dhanakataka, the capital of the Pallava 

Criticism of the yiceory, mentioned in the British Museum 
legend* . • , 

Plates of Carudevi. Similarly Vallabha seems 
to represent Pallava, at any rate it does not seem to be a 
personal or proper name but represent an officer, or governor 
in charge of a province or district. Kandara, the capital of 
Somadeva may be Kandarapura, the capital of the Ananda kings. 
Somadeva himself might be a king of the Ananda dynasty, 
who ruled for sometime after the fall of Attivarman. All this is 
after all a mere surmise. Nevertheless, here in the legend is a 
fading glimpse of the fierce conflict that raged between the 
Anandas and Pallavas for a very long time, from the fall of 
Damodaravarman in c. 300 A. D. to the death of Attivarman, 
about c. 420 A. D. The legend seems to suggest also a hazy 
connection between the Anandas of Kandarapura and the 
VisoukuQ^ins of Amarapura. The legend mixes up several 
things which are beyond verification. But it still seems to 
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throw light on the obscure problem of the origin of the Visnu- 
kundins and the course of events by which they rose to power. 
The period of one hundred and sixty j'ears to Mudhavavarman 
is obviously incredible. It may be explained however as meaning 
the period of Visnukundin rule in Andhradesa. Curiously 
enough, only those who bore the name of Mfidhavavarman 
attained greater glory than the rest and reigned for longer 
periods than the other kings of the dynasty. 

There are no events specifically recorded as such of the 
reign of Madhavavarman I, the founder of the dynasty, except 
a vague statement that he was worshipped by a host of power- 
ful bowing vassals, that he had performed a hundred thousand 
Agnistomas, bathed at the end of eleven Asfvamcdlia sacrifices 
and thus washed off the stains of the world, performed Rdjastiya 
Pmdhirajya Sarvainddha, PunisamBdha and other great and 
excellent sacrifices and thereby attained to the firmly 
established supremacy and imperial dignity in Daksinapatha. 
Unfortunately nothing is known further about the great military 
exploits and conquests from the records of his family. His 
claim to Rujastiya, Piirusamsdha and eleven As/vavindhas 
however, suggests that he had conquered the neighbouring 
kingdoms, and vanquished many an enemy, Madhavavarman 's 
claim to these sacrifices shows beyond doubt that he was a 
great and mighty monarch who not only brought the whole of 
the Andhra country under his sway but carved out a vast and 
powerful kingdom, and founded a dynasty which endured a 
long time. 

We have said that Madhavavarman I would appear to 
have risen to power in Southern Andhradesa and (juickly over- 
thrown the Pallava dominion. His Pallava contemporary then 
would be the unknown predecessor of Skandavarman HI. It is 
probable that Madhavavarman I defeated and 
Probable events destroyed him completely, and that is why 
MsdL^varman s "othing is known about the kings of Kanci that 
RafasSya sacrifice, reigned during period following the fall of Vijaya 
Visnugopavarman II. It is also probable t hat 
the Vis^uku^itjln monarch uprooted the • Salahkayanas by 
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overthrowing Vijaya Skandavarman, the last of the dynasty. 
The Pallavas who were already overpowered by the 
Kadambas were unable to oppose Madhavavarman I and 
much less come to the rescue of their ally, the weak and declining 
Sfilahkayana in Vehgi. Thus by slow degrees and unopposed 
by any power or king in Andhradesa, Madhavavarman I subdued 
the entire half of the Eastern Deccan and became the undisputed 
lord of entire Andhra country. These events may be assigned 
to the early part of Madhavavarman’s reign, c. 420 — 430 A. D, 
These events were probably the occasion for the Rujasuya 
sacrifice. By performing the renowned sacrifice the Visnukuridin 
monarch firmly established himself as the paramount lord of 
Andhra. He had apparently unified and brought the entire 
region under his supreme sway. And the sacrifice itself might 
have been performed about 430 A. D. 


During the early part of Madhavavarman’s reign there was 
no formidable opponent in Daksinapatha or South India to resist 
the expansion of the Visriukupdin kingdom. Krs^avarmanl 
had just ascended the throne of Kuntala. He and his 
predecessors, on account of their hostility to the Pallavas, 
were perforce friendly to the Visnnkundin king. Madhava* 
varman’s rise to sovereignty almost synchronised with the 
accession of Narendrasena to the Vakataka throne. According 
to the Ajanta cave inscription of his descendant, Narendrasena 
was a boy of a eight years at the time of his anointment to the 
kingdom.^ Narendrasena’s accession, according to the 
chronology adopted by me, which differs slightly from that of 
Dr. Jayaswal^ took place about 415 A. D. Narnedrasgna 


Causes for 
the unimpeded 
expansion of 
M adhavavarman *s 
power. 


appears to have reigned for a long time, and 
therefore a fairly long period of about fifty 
five years, from c. 415 to 470 may be allotted 
to him, because the Ajanta inscription states 
that ‘ having ascended the throne at the early 


1 Ajanta Cave {No* XVI) Inscription of HarisSna, ASWI, IV. p. 124, vv. 10-11. 
There is a good deal of controversy about the identity of the boy king whose name is lost 
in the inscription. I believe, like Dr< Jayaswal, the name of the boy king whose name is 
lost to be Narendrasena* 

2 K. P‘ Jayaswal: History of India (1933) 62ft. 
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age of eight years, he (Narendrasena) reigned for a long time.^ 
That brings the close of his long reign in his sixty-third or 
sixty-fourth year, which is not an improbable span of life. The 
Vakataka monarch was a contemporary of Emperor Kumara- 
gupta I of Magadha to whom he was also closely related. 
Narendrasena was the grandson of Queen Prabhiivatlgupta, 
sister of the Gupta emperor. On account of this nearness of 
relationship, the V'^akiitaka king commenced his reign peacefuly 
under the aegis of the Imperial Guptas. Being young 
Narendrasena would have sought the alliance with the powerful 
Visnukunclins whose kingdom lay contiguous to his dominions 
in the south. The Kadambas, too, needed strong allies in the 
north, for they were involved in a fierce and protracted conflict 
with the powerful Pallavas in the south. The Visnukunclins were 
already their allies ; but the Kadambas were not content with 
that. They needed to be friendly with the Yfikatakas too, their 
neighbours in the north, as well as their kinsmen the Imperial 
Guptas. To them an alliance with the Vakfitakas would bring 
about an alliance with all the northern powers by one stroke 
as it were. Krsnavarman T, therefore, gave his daughter 
Ajjhltabhattarika in marriage to the Vakataka king and 
thus sealed the alliance.^ The event may have taken place 
sometime between 425 and 430 A- D. It enhanced the glory 
and prestige of the Kadambas, and brought them into the 
friendly zone of the northern powers. About the same time or 
probably some years before that, the Vakatakas entered into a 
marital alliance with Madhavavarman I who was fast rising to 
imperial dignity in Daksinapatha.^ The Cikkulla plates speak 
of the Visnukuncli-Vakataka alliance and state that the offspring 
of the union of the two houses was Vikramendravarman. The 
Vakataka princess was in probability an elder sister of the young 

1 See note 1 on p. 440. The passage in question in the inscription runs thus : 
avupya rajyam astahdako yah pras'asit sa samyaU : v. 19. 

2 The Balaghat plates of PrihivKscna II. (/i. /., IX, p* 267) See abovCi in the topic 
“ On the Pallava-Katlamba relations” in Book II. 

3 As Madhavavarman, the father of Vikramendravarman I (Ramatirtham plates) 

has been identified with Madhavavarman I of the Ipuru plates (II set.) the Vakataka 
princess becomes the queen of Madhavavarman I« * 

56 
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king Narendrasena. The marriage itself might have taken 
place sometime before the Rajasuya sacrifice. It was an event 
of great political importance. It strengthened the power of the 
Vakatakas and the Visnukundins simultaneously. The expanding 
Visnukundin kingdom proved to be a source of great strength 
to the Vakatakas, whose kingdom lay next door to Andhradesa. 
The Visnukundi-Vakataka matrimonial alliance and later the 
Vakataka-Kadamba union brought about a formidable coalition 
of the great powers of Northern India and the kingdoms of 
Daksinapatha. This great confederation was to save the ancient 
culture and civilization of Bharatavarsa from the ravages of the 
predatory and barbaric Hunas and other nomadic tribes that 
began to infest the great Gupta Empire during the last years of 
Kumaragupta I and later, of his successors in the latter part of 
the fifth century. 


The protracted hostilities between the Pallavas and the 
Kadambas in the south during the first half of the fifth century 
gave Mfidhavavarman I a free hand in Andhradesa to conquer 
and consolidate his dominions. It was a great opportunity. 
Madhavavarman’s claim therefore to the performance of the 
Rajas'uya, Pnrnsmsdha Sarvamedha and eleven As’vamedha 
sacrifices and a host of other sacrifices does not seem to be a 
boast after all. On the contrary, judging from the course of 
political events in the Deccan and South, the celebration of 


these sacrifices does not appear to have been an impossible 
task for the great king Mfidhavavarman 1. 


The real political 
significance of the 
Rajasnya and 
Eleven As'i^a- 
medhas of 
Madhavavarman I 


The Visnukundin monarch must have gained 
innumerable victories and had notable military 
exploits to his credit ; and tluis his reign must 
have been eventful. Despite the paucity of 
materials for reconstructing history of his 


period, the performance of the Vajapeya^ Rcijastiya and eleven 


Asfvamedha sacrifices reveal the fact that Madhavavarman I 


acquired a large and extensive kingdom and rose to imperial 
dignity in Daksinapatha and claimed to be the Cakravarlin in 
his time. 
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The question that has to be considered now is this : What 
is the real political significance of the Rajastiya which 
Madhavavarman I performed ? The destruction of the Pallava 
power in Andhradesa, the uprooting of the Salankayanas, the 
subjugation of the powerful sub-kings in the outlying parts of 
Andhra and Kalinga and above all the unification of all Andhra- 
desa under his sceptre were probably the important events that 
paved the way for the celebration of the Rajasuya sacrifice. 
If we turn to the Mahabharata, we find that it is not ordinary 
kings that can perform the sacrifice. Yudhisthira says ‘He 
in whom everything is possible, he who is wor.shipped every- 
where, and he who is king of all kings, can alone perfom this 
sacrifice.’ Narada warns him then saying: “O king, it is said 

that this sacrifice is full of many obstacles On the 

commencement of such a sacrifice a war may break out, which 
may destroy the Ksatrij^as and which may be the cause of the 
total destruction of the world. By performing the Rujasilya 
sacrifice, king Haris'eandra became superior to all kings in 
energy and renown.” But the ministers of Yudhisthira persuade 
him to offer the sacrifice. “ A king already in possession of a 
kingdom”, they urge, ‘‘wishes to acquire all the attributes of an 
emperor by means of this Rujasuya sacrifice ; and this sacrifice 
helps him to ac(piire the attributes of Varuna.” “At the 
conclusion of a Rujasuya sacrifice, the king is said to be installed 
in the sovereignty of an empire. He is then rewarded with the 
fruits of all sacrifices including the Agniholra. It is for this 
reason that he is called the conqueror of all.” Again in another 
place in the Mahabharata, speaking of the Ruj'asuya, Sis'upala 
says (in the Arghyahara^mparva) addressing the assembly in the 
sacrificial hall, “we have paid him (Yudhisthira) tribute because 
he was desirous of obtaining the imperial dignity from the 
motive of virtue.'-^ 

From the foregoing it is clear that the Rujasilya is per- 
formed only by powerful and influential monarchs with the desire 

1 Sabha Parava; Kajasuyarambha parva, Chapters, Xll & XIII* See XII : Verses 
29, eo.'and 17. XIII-Vv. 21,34 and 47. 

2 Sabba Parva, Chap. XXXVII, verses 19-20. 
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The ritual and 
importance of 
Riijasiiya. 


of attaining to imperial dignity. From the Sruti literature it 
appears that only a Ksatriya had the right to celebrate the 
Majasuya, and not either the Brahmana or Vais'ya.^ The 
essential features of a Rajasuya sacrifice are 
described in the Hiikla Yajurvsda {Adhy^ya xi), 
in the Aitarsya Brahmana (vii. 3,4.) and in 
the Taittinya Samhita (iv, 6). The Ritjasuva 
has many supplementary or auxiliary sacrifices and lasts usually 
five days.2 On the first day, the sacrificer performs a homa 
sacrifice called Istapurta ; and then the SomayUga during which 
the s5ma plant is crushed, and after ceremonial homa, he drinks 
the soma juice. On the second day, the sacrificer perfroms 
another isti called Diksam-yesti, and by a religious fiction 
becomes a Brahmana. Then he performs the UdavasuniySsii, 
which is the most important constituent part of the Rajasuya. 
Till the completion of UdavasaniySsfi, the king remains a 
Brahmana.® During the UdavasaniyBsti, the pns'nvisfasana 
ceremony is performed. A Ksatriya prince, usually a conquered 
and captive king, is offered as pasfu in the sacrifice. After the 
conclusion of the Udavasaniyesti, the sacrificer becomes once 
again a Ksatriya. The vidhis laid down in the A itareya Brahmana 
with regard to the Rujasuya amply bear out this fact. The 
story of Haris'candra’s Rajasuya which is described at length in 


!• I 

2 Isti is an ancillary yajiia. Istapurta consisils of two minor or component rites, 
ista and piirta% The homa that is offered by the king as the protector of Veda and 
Vaidic dharma is called ls\a. The king offers another homa as the protector of the 
four orders of the society, as the protector of public works, like gardens, water ways, 
tanks etc* which is called the ptirta. After the completion of the Ista-pura homast 
the sacrificer is consecrated for the Rajasuya rite. Aitarcya Brahmana VII. 34 Adh. 3 
Khapda, S'ayapa Commentary. 

3 Aitarcya Brahmatia (VII* 31, 1.) 

srujwlr ' mirail 

^5fnr 
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the Aitamya Bruhmana shows that the killing of a human being 
{pasfuvisfasam) on the second day is a necessary constituent part 
(ai’tga) of the sacrifice. On the fifth day the pnnarabhisiicana 
ceremony, which consists of re-inaugurating the yajamun as the 
king of kings and the final religious bath or ablution, takes 
place and thus the Rajasiiya rite is completed. On this 
occasion the king is crowned on a specially erected simhnsana in 
the sacrificial hall surrounded by his ministers, nobles, subjects, 
kings and Brahmanas. After houia and other rites by the 
sacrificer and the I^lvics, certain mantras are uttered by the 
king, the substance of which is as 'Jail follows ; “ For the sake 

of the empire, for the protection of the virtue (dharma) for the 
increase of good government and for the increase of prosperity 
of my subjects and for increase of all foodstuffs in my kingdom, 
and for the perpetuation of imperial dignity and for the 
attainment of firmly established supremacy (paramesthitva), for 
obtaining supreme dominion over all kings, and for obtaining 
self control, 1 ascend the throne The king sits on the throne 
placing his right leg on his left thigh in great splendour amidst 
the rejoicings of all those that are assembled. He is then 
sprinkled with holy water and anointed according to the rules 
laid down by the Srutis. After the punarabhisecana ceremeny, 
the sacrificer becomes the supreme king {Mahitnt/a or AdJtintja) 
among the kings. The Rajasuya has many supplementary or 
comstituent sacrifices, like the Agnicayana and Vajapeya. The 
offerer of the Rajasuya and Agnicayana has to perform the 
Ijkthya and Sautramanisava just in the same manner as the 
VajapBya sacrificer has to perform the Bfhaspatisava. Other 
sacrifices like Purusamsdha, Sarvam&dha Pradhirujya^ and 
Prajapatya all seem to be rites connected with or at any rate 
followed or preceded the great Rajasuya sacrifice. 

That Purusamsdha and pas'uvis^asana form component 
parts or anga of the Rajasuya rite appears not only from the 
story of Haris'candra’s and Sunahs'epa in the Aitarsya 
Brahmarui but also from the converation between Krsija and 

1 - 
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Jarasandha in the Mahabharata.^ Krsna accuses Jarasandha of 
wanton cruelty and in human conduct towards the Ksatriya 
princes whom be had conquered and imprisoned and whom he 
wanted to sacrifice to please Lord Sankara. He says, that the 
slaughter of human beings was never seen or heard of and that 
human beings were treated as beasts. Jarasandha replies that 
his conduct was not inhuman because he never intended to 
sacrifice a Ksatriya whom he had not concjuered and taken as a 
prisoner in a war. He says that a victor in war has the right to 
deal with his captives as he liked. He states also that it was the 
duty of a Ksatriya to bring others under his sway by displaying 
his own prowess and then to treat them all in the way he liked. 
The slaying of iSis'upala in the sacrificial hall of Yudhisthira by 
Krsna plainly shows that that act was previously contemplated 
and that it constituted the pa^iivislasana ceremony connected 
with the Puriisamadha rite. On the pretext of offering A rghya 
to the preceptor, ftviCy relative, snutaka, friend and king, and 
then first to the foremost of them, Yudhisthira offends Sis'upala 
and his followers. Krsna finally takes him unawares and severs 
his head with his cakrayudha. These incidents in the Maha- 
bharata, reveal the fact that the king who performs RajasUya 
can sacrifice human beings to please the gods and that a 
Ksatriya prince can sacrifice a fellow Ksatriya prince if he had 
defeated and made him a prisoner of war. 


From the foregoing, it appears that the Ritjasuya sacrifice 
involves a Puni^amadha or Nayainsdha and the sacrificer offers 
a Ksatriya prince as a sacrifice to the gods. Madhavavarman I 
claims to have offered a PurusaniBdha, Vujapuya and Rujasuya 
among other sacrifices. Naturally therefore he must have 
sacrificed a prince or ruler of a neighbouring kingdom whom 
he had defeated and made a captive in war. 


Madhavavarman’s 
Rdjasuya and 
Puru^iamtidha 


It has been stated above that he would have 
defeated the Pallava king of his time, the 
predecessor of Skandavarman III, and up- 


rooted the Salahkayana, Vijaya Skandavarman of Vehgi. It is 


probable that one of these kings was offered for sacrifice at 


1 Sabha Parva. Chap* 23. V v, 8, 9, 11, 12, 27-29. 
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the PtmisamBdha during^ the UdavasnuiySsti rite on the second 
day of the Rujasuya rite. Madhavavarman’s Riyasilva, there- 
fore, was a remarkable political event. Since the days of 
Yudhisthira, none had had performed it. In the historical period, 
the Visnukunclin monarch alone celebrated it. And he must 
have a great and powerful king in Daksinapatha to have been 
able to perform it. In performing this great rite, Madhava- 
varman I would have had the help and advice of the friendly 
neighbours and the Vakataka and Kadamba kings. 

Having performed the Rajasrmr, Madhavavarman I claimed 
to be the samrrjl, ‘ emperor ’ in Daksinapatha. His fame and 
glory had now reached the farthest corners of India. He 
was able to establish his imperial sway in the Deccan and South 
India by destroying the power of the Pallavas in the south 
and numerous dynasties in the north and in Kalinga*. His 
marriage with the imperial Vakataka princess and his 
Rnjasuya and Purusamddha, greatly increased the glory of the 
house. And that has inspired him to surpass even the glory 
of the Guptas, Vilkatakas and the Bharas'iva-Nagas. His 
contemporary and ally Krsnavarman I of Kuntala could 
celebrate a Horse-sacrifice by crushing the power of the 
Pallavas/Madhavavarman I, who was undoubtedly more power- 
ful and rich than his neighbour and ally and who had apparently 
performed dig-vijaya in eastern Daksinapatha could surpass 
even the glory of his contemporary as well as of the heroes 
that preceded him in Bharatavarsa*. Emperor Pravarasena I 
(c. 270 — 330 A. D.) of the Vakataka dynasty is said to have 
celebrated the Agnistoma, Aptorymna, (jklhya, Sodas'in, A tinttra, 
VnjapBya, Brhaspalisava and Sadyaskara sacrifices and four 
As/vamndhasy The same inscription speaks of the Bharas'ivas 
as having performed ablutions after the celebration of ten 
AsfvamBdhas on the Ganges. The fame of the Vakiitakas as 
the performers of four AsfvamBdhas and that of the Bharas'ivas 
as the offerers of ten A^vamedhas was known in Daksinapatha 
for a long time. Roughly one century after Pravarasena 1, rose 
Madhavavarman I of Andhradesa to the dignity of samrut 

1 The Camraak copper-plates Qf Pravarasena II. C. I, I., Ill, hfo. 66 p. 2351]f. 
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(emperor)! in Daksimipatha. Naturally, therefore, when an 
illustrious descendant of the great emperor, the offerer of four 
AsfvauiBdhas and of the Bharas'ivas the offerers of ten 
msdhas, sought alliance with him and gave his sister in marriage 
to him, Madhavavarman I, a great king and a mighty warrior, 
and offerer of the Rujasilya proudly emulated the example of 
the Vakatakas and Bharas'ivas and even proclaimed his 
superiority by perfroming several important kratus and eleven 
Asfvamedlias. Madhavavarman I was not only a great soldier 
and a mighty king, but was the most fortunate monarch in all 
Daksinapatha of his time.y*It is probable that Miidhavavarman’s 
eleven Asfvam&dhas sacrifices were celebrated on the southern 
bank of the Krsna near Amaravati, the ancient Amarapura, his 
capital. 


According to the Srauta literature, an As/vamedha can be 
performed only after the celebration of dig-vijaya or conquest of 
the quarters. A feudatory king or petty prince, therefore cannot, 
perform digvljaya and celebrate a Horse sacrifice. Prof. Keith 
points out rightly that “the A^vamcdha is an old and famous rite, 
which kings alone can bring to increase their realm. ”2 The 
BatidJmyana Srauta Sutra (xv-i) says that “ a 
king victorious and of all the land, should 
perform the sacrifice.” It is stated in the Taitti~ 
riya Brahmana (TIT, 8.9. 4), “he is poured aside, 
who being weak offers the A^vamsdha.'’ The same authority 
states in another place (V. 4, 12. 3), “It is essentially like the Fire 
Offering, an utsannayajna^ a great sacrifice of great extent and 
elaboration.”^ The Apastamba Srauta Sutra (xx, i,l.) states that” 
a universal king, alone can perform the 
m&dha but not an un-universal king, a survabhauina."* 


Essential features 
of As'X'ami^dha 
sacrifice* 


1 Samnif or Samraj means a sovereign who rules over kings and has performed a 
Rilfasfiya sacrifice. (See C* /. />, III, p. 147, «. 1.) 

2 A. B. Kieth : Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads, p. 343. 

3 A. B. Kieth : Black YajuSt pp. cxxxii-iv. 

4 It is quoted in the Sabdakalpadmma-paris'isfha (Hitabadi Office, Calcutta). In the 
place of n-api there is an alternative reading api which according to Prof. Keith is a 
later interpolation [Black Yajiis, p. cxxxii) but which means to say that un-universal 
king or asQrvahhauma i. e. who is not master of all the land) could also perform the 
Asfvamcdha sacrifice,' 
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From an alternative reading of this passage it is possible to 
assume that very powerful kings who did not claim to be rulers 
of the whole or a major portion of India but at any rate of a 
vast area could also perform the As’vamedha. It is in this 
sense that the ten A&vamsdhas of the Bharas'iva monarch 
Bhava Naga and the four Asfvamedhas of Pravarasena I and the 
eleven Asfvamsdhas of Madhavavarman I, have to be interpreted. 
Every one of these great emperors was a san'abhanma and 
reigned over a vast portion of Ancient India with none to 
impede his universal kingship, glory and power in his own time. 
In the Vrlka taka inscriptions, Pravarasena I is called samrnt which 
term can never signify a subordinate king.^ The Bharas'ivas are 
described as having been “ besprinkled on the forehead with 
the pure water of the river Bhaglrathi that has been obtained by 
their valour”, and as “ having performed the ablutions on the 
completion of ten As'vamedhas." Emperor Pravarasena I, got 
his son Gautamiputra married to the daughter o( the Bharasfiva 
king Bhava Naga. The event was so important as a political 
marriage that it was incorporated in the preambles of the official 
charters of the Vakiltakas.^ The exploits of the Bharas^iva king 
were not insignificant events. Similarly in the Visnukundin 
charters, Madhavavarman I is described as the great king, “who 
by a Sarvamsdha sacrifice obtained the supreme dominion over 
all beings, who by the celebration of excellent sacrifices attained 
to firmly established supremacy and whose two feet were bent 
down by multitudes of heaps of jewels from the daiadems of the 
stainless, noble and great kings of the whole of the earth.”3 
From this passage it is clear that Madhavavarman I, did perform 
digvijaya by conquering or subduing the kings of the four 
quarters before he celebrated the eleven A&vaviBd/ta sacrifices 
in addition to the other important rites.^ 

1 Balagbat plates of Pravarasena II, (/i. /., IX, p. 270, text line 4 ;) and Cammak 
Copper-plate inscription of Pravarasena II (C. I. /., vol» III, 235, text line 8 ) 

2 Opi. Cit^ 

3 E. IV, p. I93ff. text lines 4-9. 

4 There is a good deal of confusion, arising out of the imperfect scheme of Vispukundin 
Chronology that has been adopted, in the mind of Dr. D* C» Sircar {Indian Culture^ 
Vol. I. pp« 311-313) about the identity of Madhavavarman I, who 6rst performed the 
digvijaya and then celebrated eleven AsfvamUdUa sacrifices. While it appears that both 

57 
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The essential feature of the A^vamBdha, besides the 
slaying of the sacrificial horse and the ritual connected with it 
is the completion of a victorious march or digvijaya or conquest 
of all quarters. A king who aspired to be the Cakravartin 
performed the Asfvam&dha sacrifice after a digvijaya. As 
revealed in the later texts, the Asfvamedha sacrifice was 
essentially one of kingly greatness, A fine steed is chosen for the 
sacrifice for the digvijaya to be completed. “The horse chosen 
must be swift, in front black, behind white, and 

A with dark mark.”’ After consecration the horse 

is set free to wander about at its pleasure, 
even to go into the outlying parts of kingdom and neighbouring 
territories. It is “ free to wander with a hundred old horses 
and guarded by four hundred youths of the same relative rank as 
the ladies of the queen, who are armed with armour, with swords, 
arrows or sticks according to their rank as princes, warriors, 
sons of heralds and headmen and sons of attendants and 
charioteers”.^ The steed roams about usually for one year and 
the princes, nobles and warriors that accompany it must guard 
the horse from any danger including bathing and intercourse 
with mares and from all impediments by the opponents of the 
sacrificer. When the animal returns the sacrifice is performed. 
The offering usually begins on the eighth or the ninth day of 
Phalguna or in the hot season. It is reckoned as a alvina rite 
and therefore occupies three days. On the evening of the first 
day at the bidding of the adhvaryu, a lute player {vina-guthin), 
a mjanya (nobleman), sings to the lute three gnthas or verses 
composed by himself and which refer to the victories in battle 
and military exploits connected with the digvijaya of the 
sacrificer.^ The second day is the most important day when 

Madhavavarman I and his descendant Madhavavarman III performed digvijaya and 
celebrated eleven As>vam5dha sacrifices. Dr. Sircar thinks that one Madhavavarman 
alone, that is Madhavavarman III performed the digvijaya and celebrated eleven 
As'vatncdha sacrifices* In the section dealing with the reign of Madhavavarman III| it 
will be shown that he too performed digvijaya and celebrated eleven As'vatnSdha 
sacrifices like his illustrious ancestor. 

1 Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads, p, 343f . (344) 

2 Ibid. See also Satapatha Brahmana (Sacred Books of the East) Vol. XIII, iv-ii-5 
and Batidhayana S^auta Sutra (Vol. XVI. S. B. E.) 
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the consecrated horse is killed and the rite performed. On 
the third day, the sacrifice is completed. To manage these 
requirements it is simply impossible for a subordinate king or 
a feudatory chieftain. For, often unless the sacrificer is a 
powerful king who won victories by the strength of his arms and 
force of his valour in fierce battles and thereby subdued the 
circle of great and hostile kings of the land, the progress of the 
Aslvamndha is impeded by other kings who challenged the 
sacrificer’s authority to perform it. 

There are recorded instances to prove this fact in the 
Hatapatha Bnthmajia itself, (xm, 5-3, 21-22). There are 
other instances, too, recorded elsewhere. It was offered twice 
by Veda Sri Satakarni, the Andhra king.^ It was performed 
twice by Pusyamitra^ and once by Paras'arlputra-Gajayana- 
Sarvatata^ and once by Samudragupta. In the Mdlavihlgnimitra 
(Act v) it is stated that Pusyamitra had a quarrel in connection 
with his Asfvamadha with a neighbouring king who opposed 
him. It Is said that Pusyamitra’s sacrificial horse was set free 
to roam about for a year at its free will under the guardianship 
of his grandson Vasumitra who was attended by a hundred 
princes; when the horse reached the southern bank of the 
Sindhu, it was captured by the Yavana horsemen, and Pusyamitra 
brought back the horse after defeating the Yavanas. It is 
recorded in the Udayiindiram plates that Udayacandra, general 
of Maharaja Nandivarma-Pallavamalla defeated and forced 
to flee the Nisada king Prthivi-Vyaghraraja who was 
accompanying the sacrificial horse {asfvamsdka-turaiigam) let 
loose in connection with the Horse-Sacrifice by the Eastern 
Cajukya king Visrmvardhana III and thus frustrated his attempt.** 
Madhavavarman 1, therefore must be regarded as a very power- 
ful monarch who performed digvijaya unopposed, and humbled 
all the kings who had impeded the progress of his sacrificial 
steed, and thus attained to the dignity of Snrvabhaxma or 
emperor in Daksinapatha. 

1 ASVll, V. p. 60. 

a £. r. XX, p. 67. 

3 Ind, Ant. LXI. p. i03 ; I H Q, Vol. IX p. 706. 

4 III. p. I48ff. 
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There is another noteworthy feature about the Asfvamsdhfl.. 
The tSatapatha Brcthmapa says (xiii, 5-4, 1), “ Verily, he who 
performs the Asfmmsdha extinguishes the guilt incurred by 
all evil doing, all Brahmana slaughter.'* It is in this sense 
presumably that Yudhisthira offered the famous rite. He was 
stricken with grief of having committed the sin of Brahmahatjya, 
(for he had slain his own preceptor Drorta,) of killing his 
kinsmen and lastly of annexing the territories and kingdoms of 
his neighbours. He had to perform therefore three A s^vaniBdhas 
for extinguishing the three great sins which he 
Another feature Committed. The words of the sage Vyasa 

Of the A.vvamcdha ^ ^ ^ ^ t i 

Expiation of sins, in this Connection are noteworthy.^ “Let the 
Horse-Sacrifice be performed in such a way” 
says Vyasa, “ that no limb may become defective. On account 
of the very large quantity of gold that is required for this 
sacrifice, it has come to be called the ‘ sacrifice of profuse gold.’ 
Do you also, O great king, make the Daksiita of this sacrifice, 
tlivee times of what is enjoined. Let the merit of your sacrifice 
increase threefold. The Rrahmaiias are competent for the 
purpose. Acquiring the merits then of three sacrifices, each 
with profuse presents, you shall be freed, O king, from the sin 
of having killed our kinsmen.” In the end Krs^a endorses what 
the sage Vyasa had spoken. This significant passage in the 
Mahabharata clearly lays down that he who gives Daksipa, 
triple of what is ordained, is looked upon as having 
performed three Horse-Sacrifices; he consequently acquires the 
proportionate increase of merit. In this sense we may explain 
the eleven Asfvam&dhas of Madhavavarman I, four Asfvamedhas 
of Pravarasena I and ten Astvamsdhas of Bhava Naga.® 

1 Mahabharata-As'vamcdhaparva : Chapter HI Verses 3-17 ; Chapter LXXI, v- 17 ; 
and Chapter LXXXVIll, verses 13-15. 

2 In the Santiparva (Chapt. XXIX, v, 46) Bharata son of Du^yanta, and Sagara, the 
Aik^vaku king are reported to have performed a thousand As^vamBdhas each. No 
details are furnished about Sagara. But in regard to Bharata, it is said that he dedicated 
three hundred horses to the gods on the bank of the Yamuna, 20 on the banks of the 
Sarasvati and 14 on the Canga, that is to say he sacrificed in all 334 steeds. Then if an 
As^vittnSdha can be trebled by trebling the duhsina, the sacrificer if he is a rich monarch 
can as well acquire the merit of a thousand or more AsrvamSdhas by increasing the 
dak^h^a^ proportionately. Bharata’s 334 Horse-Sacrifices multiplied by 3 that is by 
trebling the dakfiifa, become 834+3»100a AsTvamedhas. And the Mah&bhawta 
Statement becomes true. « 
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Apparently in each case, not more than one As'vaniBdha was 
performed but the merit thereof was increased elevenfold, four- 
fold and tenfold, by profuse quantity of gold Dakshj,a that was 
given away to the Brahmanas and priests. During the 
innumerable military campaigns, Madhavavarman 1 must have 
gathered incalculable riches and become easily the wealthiest 
monarch in India. And he would have killed many people 
during those wars, and committed the sins of Drahmahatya and 
slaying his own kinsmen. To extinguish the guilt of all such 
evil doing, of conquest and annexation, man slaughter and 
Brahmahatya^ Madhavavarman I performed the As^vam&dha 
sacrifice, increased the Daksttia eleven-fold and thus attained 
the proportionate increased merit of eleven sacrifices. The 
inscriptions of his son and great-grandson clearly state 
that he (Madhavavarman J) had washed off the stains of the 
world by his ablutions after eleven AsfvamBiiha sacrifices. 
That he was the richest monarch of his time is proved by the 
statement that he had celebrated “a hundred thousand 
Bahusuvar\M, Patixidarika Vajapsya, Ukt/iya, ^odasin, Pradhi- 
rajya, Pmjnpatya, and various other large and important 
excellent sacrifices.” 

These great sacrifices which Madhavavarman 1 performed 
are an important landmark in the religious history of Andhra- 
desa. The Vedic sacrifices, the so called Srauta sacrifices such 
as the Rnjasuya or ‘ the consecration of a king’ 
Madhavavarman’s PurusamBdha, Sarvafttsdka and AsfvamBdha 

a landmark in the were no doubt elaborate ceremonies intended 
Religious History (q strengthen the temporal power of the kings, 
of Andhradesa. Though in the beginning these Srauta sacrifices 

had elements of public, tribal or national festivals, they 
also acquired gradually in course of time a great political 
importance. But the celebration of these sacrifices by 
Madhavavarman I in Andhradesa on an elaborate scale is 
full of religious importance as well. Their celebration 
represents the militant spirit of the Brahmanical revival or the 
aggressive self-assertion of the Vedic Brahmanism once more 
in Andhradesa, which was the erstwhile strongiiold of Buddhism. 
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The Brahmanical revival was remarkably swift and revolutionary. 
The fifth century of the Christian era witnessed the supplanting 
and (juick disappearance of Buddhism with all its cultural vestiges 
and the rapid revival of Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture 
in Andhradcsa. And it would appear that it was partly the 
achievement of the first Visriukuijdin monarch. 

^Yuan Chwang narrates an interesting event connected 
with the forcible conversion of a celebrated Buddhist Monastery 
and Caitya, perhaps at Amaravati, into a Brahmanical temple 
in his somewhat confused account of Daksina Kosala, the 
celebrity Nagarjuna and his patron 8atavahana. Though Yuan 
Chwang’s account of Andhradesa and the 
Yuwan Chwang’s South is full of discrepancies, and confusion, 
ofBMhmLTsrfn Still some of the facts recorded by him 
Andhradesa. bear a Stamp of historicity. It is stated in 

his Travels that once there arose a dispute 
between the Brahmanas and the Bhikkus that resided 
in the Great Monastery built by king Satavahana for 
Nagarjuna. The Buddhists approached the king of the 
land with a request to settle their dispute. Seeing 
that the Bhikkus were away the Brahmanas planned to take 
forcible possession of the Great Monastery and the St’upa- 
After consulting together and waiting for an occasion, the 
Brahmanas destroyed the Sarngharama ; and after occupying 
it, strongly barricaded the place in order to keep out the 
Buddhists. Thereafter the Buddhists never regained their 
hold on the Great Monastery which was soon after converted 
into a seat of Brahmanical learning and worship.^ To-day if 
we look at the temple at Amaravates'vara or Amares'vara-Siva 
at Amaravati on the Krsna, we can perceive at once 
that the temple was built on the summit of a stupa which was 
dressed with hewn stone on all sides. The peculiar structure 
and architecture of the shrine amply bear out this conjecture. 
The temple itself stands on a unique spot overlooking the 
beautiful Kfsi;?a river who flows majestically by its side. It is 

1 Beal: Budhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II- p. 217* See also Watters 
* On Yuan Chwang's Travels Vol. II. p. 201. 
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probable that the Chinese Pilgrim refers to the conversion of 
the Great Stupa at AmarSvati into the celebrated temple of 
Amares'vara-Siva, in his account It is equally probable that 
the conversion took place during the fifth century in the reign 
of Madhavavarman I, who made Amarapura or the modern 
Amaravati, the capital of his kingdom.’ 


Probable date of 
Madhavavarman’s 
Eleven 

As'vamC’dhas. 


The celebration of Eleven Asfvamsdhas may be assigned 
to about 440 A. D., when Emperor Madhavavarman I was 
at the zenith of his glory. The Pallavas were defeated and 
humbled by the Kadambas on the one hand and 
Visnukundins on the other. There was no 
king or power in Ancient India at that time 
who opposed the great king Madhavavarman I, 
the lord of Andhradesa. It was a splendid 
occasion for him to carve out a rich and vast empire in Andhra- 
desa and beyond. Therefore he would appear to have reigned 
in glory and peace for a pretty long time. The period of 
Madhavavarman I was thus a glorious epoch in the history of 
the Visnukundin dynasty. In the first part of the fifth century, 
Andhradesa prospered and the fame of its mighty king travelled 
far and wide. 


Towards the close of the first half of the fifth century, the 
Kadambas under Krsnavarman I, Vakatakas under Narendra- 
sena and the Imperial Guptas under Kumaragupta I passed 
through troubled period. Krsnavarman I was defeated 
and slain in a battle by the Pallava king Nanakkasa who, it 
will be remembered, has been identified with Siitihavarman III. 
The battle and the devastation of the country that followed are 
narrated in a graphic and touching manner in the Aijajihobli 
stone inscription of the Kekaya prince 
Death of Sivaiiandivarman.^ For a time the great king- 
^ Kuntala lay trembling at the feet of the 

Pallava conqueror, humbled and crushed. In 
the north, the powerful Pusyamitra Republic to whom were 
allied the republics of the Patumitras and Padmamitras rose 


1 Ep. Carn. Vol. XI. Og 161. See Book II. ante. p. 
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Events in the 
North. 


and attacked the confederacy of the Imperial Guptas and 
Vakatakas.^ Some of the republican tribes were subordinate 
to the Imperial Guptas while others acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Vakatakas.2 These Republican tribes were semi- 
independent states and were situated in Malava and Central 
India. Towards the end of the reign of Kumaragupta I, the 
hostile confederate states became wealthy and powerful ; and 
consequently revolted. They attempted to 
assert their independence by the force of their 
arms. It is probable that at this juncture that 
the Visnukundin monarch repaired to the north to the assistance 
of his kinsmen, Narendrasena and Kumaragupta I in their hour 
of trial. The details of the conflict between the Imperial 
powers and the Republican nations are not necessary for our 
purpose. But it is certain that the imperial armies were 
completely defeated and Kumaragupta I himself was slain. It 
is probable that about the same time the aged king Madhava- 
varman I too perished on the battlefield. The event may 
be placed about 455 A. D. The shock of the military disaster 
had endangered the stability of the Gupta Empire which was 
‘ tottering ’ to its fall when the energy and ability of Skanda- 
gupta, the crown prince, restored the fortunes of the family by 
complete overthrow of the enemy.-* 


About the same period and probably connected with or 
inspired by the revolt of the republican tribes was the attempt 
of the Traikutakas under Dahrasena to achieve independence.^ 
They were a dynasty which had been established under that 
designation in imitation of the Vakatakas in the region of 
Aparanta, which was the ancient name for the territory between 
the Tapati, Western Khandesh, Kanheri and the Western sea. 
Dahrasena, son of Indradatta, proclaimed independence by 


1 Fleet Und. Ant- XVIII, p. 2281 places in the region of the Narmada ; but more 
probably they were in the further north. See JRAS,, 1909, p. 126, where Hoermle 
conjectures an identification. See also Pargiter D, K, A. p. 73. 

2 K. P. Jayaswal : History of India p. 101 ; and V. A. Smith : JB. H, /. 4th edition, 
p. 326. 

3 C. /. /. Vol. Ill, p. 52f. Bhitari Stone Insc- of Skandagupta, text lines 10-11) 

4 H. X. p. 61f; Ibid p. 2l9f.; Jayaswal : History of India, pp. 101-102. 
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thrbwlng off the yoke of the Vakataka suzerainty and even 
performed a Horse-sacrifice taking advantage of the troubles 
of Narendrasena and Kumaragupta I. But it would appear 
that he was soon conquered and brought under control, shortly 
after 456 A. D., the date of his Pardi plates. This event 
must have taken place shortly after the overthrow of the 
Pusyamitra and other Republics by Emperor Skandagupta.^ It 
is probable that during these military campaigns, the Vakataka 
king and his kinsmen Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta had 
the support and assistance of Madhavavarman 1. 

From the foregoing it is evident that Madhavavarman I 
was the greatest king of his time. His period was the golden 
age of the Visnukundins. The dynastic marriage with the 
Vakatakas had brought about a formidable coalition of all the 
great powers of ancient India, linking Andhradesa with the 
extreme North on the one hand and South on the other. 
The four great powers, the Vakatakas, Visriukundins, Kadambas 
and Guptas formed a combined bulwark against 

Madhavavarman I Continuous inroads of the barbarian Hu][ias 

entitled to be , ^ t rr t i 

called ‘the Great' during the latter part of the fifth century, which 
shook the Gupta Empire to its very foun- 
dations. The amazing swiftness with which Madhavavarman I 
rose and established paramount and universal sovereignty in 
Andhradesa and the manner by which the Visnukundin dynasty 
became celebrated in ancient India are vividly described in a 
passage that appears in the Ramatirtham plates of his grandson. 
Madhavavarman I is spoken of as a mighty king, 'Urjjita sfH 
Vis^ukuiidi-purthiv-odit - odit - unvayatilaka samudbhuUatkudasf^ 
AsfvamBdh-'avabhYt-uvadhuia - jagat - kalmasasya sahasra-kratu- 
yujniah, “ whose glory was mighty, who was an ornament of 
the ever rising family of the Visnukundins, who had washed 
off the impurity of the world by bathing at the end of eleven 
A&vamBdha sacrifices and who had performed a thousand other 
sacrifices.” A long prosperous and vigorous reign, immense 
wealth," an extensive and powerful kingdom and a multitude of 

1 K- P. Jayaswal : History of India, 160—860 A. D. p. I02f. For the date of 
Dahrasena, see E. J. Rapson : CataU Coins* of the Andhra Dynasties etc. pp. 

. 58 
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powerful obedient vassal kings, numerous and decisive 
victories everywhere against the enemies, all these made 
Madhavavarman I, easily the most fortunate and mighty monarch 
of his time. 

A noteworthy feature of the prosperous reign of Madhava- 
varman 1, is the growth and development of a new style of 
architecture and sculpture in Andhradesa and South India. 
The new style has been called the Pallava ; but it has to be 
called correctly the Vis^ukundin. Since the 

Growth of vispu- fall of thg Iksvakus Andhradesa struggled 

and Architecture, wjthout peace and passed through a period 
of strife and turmoil till the rise of the Vis^u- 
kundins, for well nigh two centuries. A long spell of 
prosperity preceded by conquest and consolidation of the 
kingdom and establishment of peace, spread itself over the 
smiling Andhra country for the first time under the strong arm 
of Madhavavarman 1. The reign of Madhavavarman I, therefore, 
was a period of revival of the Andhra culture and glory. 
His remarkable career and achievements inspired the Andhra 
genius once more to achieve glories as much in the realm of 
art and sculpture as on the battlefields. The beautifiul cave 
temples of Ur^davalli, Mugalarajapuram, Vijayavada (Bezwada) 
on the Krs^a and other monuments at Bhiravunikoip^a in 
Nellore District seem to belong to the Vis^uku^^in period. 
Mr. A. H. Longhurst, evidently * unaware of the glorious part 
played by the Vis^uku^dins in Daksinapatha during the fifth 
and sixth centuries, assumed that the architectural monuments 
at U^^avalli, Bezwada, Bhairavunikon^a and other places 
in Andhradesa, were the work of the Pallava kings of 
Kanci, and accordingly assigned them to the Pre^Mah^ndra 
Period of Pallava Architecture, as he called it.^ The Visnu- 
kundins were the inheritors of the glorious ancient Andhra 
culture, architecture and sculpture of the Imperial Andhras 
and Iksvakus. It is, therefore, probable that the Vis^ukun^ins 
had developed and fostered a new style of architecture and 
sculpture, which was all their own, and which was later on 

I The Pallavm Architecture^ Part I. p. 
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copied by the Pallavas. The Pallava dominion over Southern 
Andhradesa was never complete or continuous for any length 
of period. The Pallavas always struggled hard to maintain 
their dominion over the Southern Andhra sub'provinces* 
The history of the Pallava occupation of Southern 
Andhradesa for one hundred and fifty years, from the fall of 
Jayavarman, till the rise of Madhavavarman I, is a record of 
interrupted occupation and of interminable wars. This unsettled 
and disturbed state of the Pallava rule in Southern Andhra- 
desa was not, therefore, conducive to the peaceful growth and 
development of any style of architecture and sculpture to be 
called the Pallava style. Moreover, Karmarastra in Andhra- 
desa was not the homeland of the Pallavas. And the Early 
Pallava kings did not possess or show any talent for fostering 
sculpture or architecture of their own. The genius of the 
Andhras steadily found expression in new styles of sculpture 
and architecture with the militant revival of Brahmanism and 
Vedic rituals. It is therefore plainly an Andhra style which 
grew up under the patronage and inspiration of the VisJ^u- 
ku9<^ins and accordingly, should be called the Vist^iukuQ^iii 
architecture. It would be a misnomer to call it by any other 
name.^ 


1 See Appendix at the end for a fuller note on the topic. 



CHAPTER V. 


Political History of the Vismikunditis, {continued) 

2. Devavarman, c. 455 — 458 A. D. 

The successor of Madbavavarman 1 was Devavarman, his 
eldest son and heir-apparent. The new king is described in 
the Ipuru plates (II set) as Ksalny-avaskaiula-pravartat-apratinia 
vikhynla-pamkramasya, “ who displayed matchless, well-known 
valour in attacking (Ksatriya) warrior kings.” This epithet 
seems to carry a significant meaning. It is probable that 
Dgvavarman fought the enemies of his house on behalf of his 
father in numerous wars and was responsible 

DSvavarman’s successful Celebration of his father’s 

accession , _ 

c. 466 A. o. Rajamya, PurusamBdha, Snrvamedha, Vajapsya 

and Asfvamadha sacrifices. A great soldier 
and an energetic prince though he was, Devavarman’s reign 
seems to have ended suddenly in a disaster for his country. 
Devavarman ascended the throne of Andhradesa at a time when 
the combined arms of the Guptas, Vakatakas and Visnukundins 
suffered a great military shock somewhere in the north at the 
hands of the Pusyamitra and other Republican nations. It was the 
period of trial for Narendrasena on account of the revolt of the 
Traikutakas in Aparanta ; it was the time when Krs^avarman I 
was defeated and slain and his beautiful country overrun by the 
Pallava armies. It was the middle of the fifth century, a dark 
and gloomy period for the great imperial powers of the north 
and south as well. 

The death of Emperor Madbavavarman I, his old 
inveterate foe, in c. 455 A. D. and the defeat of the armies of 
his imperial allies everywhere presented a splendid occasion 
to the Pallava king Siihhavarman III surnamed Nanakkasa, for 
avenging the wrongs of his house by reviving his hostility 
to the Vispukujj^Jins with impunity. Siihhavarman III was 
victorious in Kuntala ; he carried fire and sword into the heart 
of the Kadamba country after routing the excellent army of 
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Krs^avarman I. Just at that juncture the debacle of the northern 
powers and the death of Madhavavarman I, came to him as 
welcome news. He then changed his plans, 

Paiiava mvasion jgfj Kadamba Country to its doughty ruler 

sudden death, to rehabilitate his kingdom and hastened to 
Andhradesa with his victorious army to measure 
his strength against Devavarman. The details of the campaign 
are however lost, but its result is recorded in the inscriptions 
of the Pallavas and Visijukundins. Devavarman was totally 
defeated and slain. The Visnukundins were driven out of their 
homeland •, and Southern Andhradesa as far as the Krsna was 
once more annexed to the Pallava Empire.^ 

■^This conjecture rests upon the interpretation of the 
Amaravati marble-pillar inscription of Siriihavarman, who has 
been identified with Siriihavarman IIl.^ The inscription is 
engraved on three sides of an octagonal pillar. The top 
of the pillar and some of the characters of the uppermost lines of 
the inscription were broken off. Curiously enough the inscription 
is to be read upwards from the bottom. It contains eleven 
complete verses and a prose passage in Sanskrit the end of 
which is lost through the mutilation of the pillar 

Amaravati pillar gj. the incomplete prose passage. 

Inscription: Its , . , , ! 

importanee. which however seems to retain its original 
colour, it appears that Siriihavarman (111) led a 
successful expedition into the Andhra country and that on his 
return march sojourned sometime in Dhanyaka^aka. The 
inscription states that Siriihavarman (111), the hero, protected the 
earth for a long time, and that he once led an expedition with a 
large and victorious army, marched to the peak of Sumeru, 
meaning perhaps the northernmost boundary of the Andhra 
country, and planted there a pillar of victory. It is said that, on 
his way back, in order to remove the fatigue that was caused by 
wandering over the whole world, meaning apparently by waging 
wars for a long time all over the land, he (Siriihavarman) 

1 See ante Book II. p* 270ff. 

2 Dr. Burgess’s Notes on Amaravati Stfipa, p. 49f. It was excavated by Robert Sewell 

and sent by Dr* James Burgess to the Madras Museum* , 
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paused for a few days in the beautiful land (Andhradesa). 
Having then crossed the Bhagirathi,i Godavari and Krs^aver^ia, 
he perceived a place sacred to the Buddha, the illustrious 
Dhanyaghataka. There he stayed for sometime, listening to a 
discourse on the Law (Dharma), worshipped the Lord and 
erected a statue (pratimn) for the Buddha and ornamented it 
with precious jewels, gold and silver. He also planted there 
in that city a ‘ pillar of victory ’ on which was engraved an 
inscription eulogising his exploits and conquests. The present 
record may be in all probability an imperfect replica of the 
original prasfasti or inscription. The inscription, therefore, is of 
historical interest. When it states that Siihhavarman perceived 
for the first time Dhanyaghataka i. e. Dhanyakataka, the place 
sacred to the Buddha, it is clear that for sometime prior to 
the accession of Siihhavarman III, that is roughly for thirty five 
or forty years, the Pallavas were deprived of their dominion 
over Southern Andhradesa. And that was the period of 
Madhavavarman L* 

As stated elsewhere, Siihhavarman III appointed his 
energetic son Skandavarman, surnamed Trilocana-Pallava or 
Mukkanti Kacjuvetfi to the rulership of the southern Andhra 
country. Trilocana-Pallava occupied Amaravati near Dhanya* 
kanaka, the erstwhile capital of the Vis^uku^^'^^s and ruled for 
a longtime. The event may be placed about 458 A* D. It 
appears Trilocana-Pallava, made a determined effort to uproot 
the VisQuku^dins and establish the Pallava dominion firmly in 
Andhradesa and accordingly divided the country into two or 
more divisions. From this date onwards, the name of Trilocana 
Pallava became firmly and closely associated with Ohanyakajaka. 
In proof of his identifying himself with the prosperity of the 
northern provinces of the Pallava Empire, there have grown 
several legends round his haloed name and in memory of his 
glorious reign. /-The river Krsna became again the boundary 
between the VisQuku^^in kingdom in the north and the Pallava 
Empire in the south. The Pallavas henceforth held the 

1 The reference to the Bhfigirathi is obviously an exaggeration. The composer of the 
pras^asti doubtless indulged in poetic fancies to glorify ^is patron Siibhavarman lU* 
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Southern Andhra sub-provinces uninterruptedly for nearly three 
decades, till about 485 A. D/ About that year their suzerainty 
itself in Southern India was completely overshadowed by the 
rise of Karikala Coja, the Great. 

Dsvavarman, therefore, appears to have had brief and 
disasterous reign. The omission of the kingly epithet Malmmja 
to Devavarman in the Ipuru charter seems to indicate that his 
reign ended suddenly in a great military disaster shortly after 
his accession. As Siihhavarman III reigned till about 460 A. D., 
Devavarman’s death must be placed a few years before that. 
Dgvavarman’s sudden death was a severe blow to the Visnu- 
kundin dynasty. They lost their hold on their homeland in 
Southern Andhradesa. Madhavavarman II, son of Devavarman, 
moved northwards, abandoning the capital Amarapura. The 
Amaravati marble pillar inscription supports this view. It seems 
to state that Siihhavarman III chased his enemy into the northern 
regions; and having inflicted a crushing defeat upon him, planted 
a jayastambha or ‘ pillar of victory ’ somewhere in the north 
to commemorate his triumphal march. 


3. Madhavavarman II, c. 458 — 488 A. D. 


The successor of Devavarman was his son Madhava- 
varman II, the donor of the Ipuru plates, second set. The 
new king would appear to have been a grown up young man 
when he was called upon to assume the burden of a great 
kingdom which was in the throes of calamity, and tottering. 

The prestige of his illustrious house was 
Succession of overshadowed by the sudden death of his 
father and the military disaster that overtook 
his house. He had embarked on a sea of 
troubles caused by the Pallava invasion and disaster. When 
the Southern Andhra sub-provinces were annexed to the 
Pallava Empire the integrity of the Visriukundin kingdom of 
Andhradesa was greatly impaired. Madhavavarman’s sway 
over his kingdom was reduced to its narrowest limits. 


M&dhavavarman 11 
0.458 A.D. 
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Siihhavarman III evidently overran the Andhra country in 
the same manner as he had done Kuntala. Fortunately 
the death of the Pallava king at this juncture gave Madhava* 
varman II sufficient respite to avert another national catastrophe, 
and slowly retrieve the fortunes of his house. 


The Vasisthi 
Dynasty. 


At that critical period several petty independent kingdoms 
that were reduced to submission by Emperor Madhavavarman I 
threw off their yoke and once more proclaimed independence* 
Notable amongst them was the kingdom of the Vasisthis of 
Devarastra in Madhya-Kalinga. The Vasisthis were probably 
related to the Mathara dynasty of Kalinga. Saktivarman, the 
donor of the Ragolu plates is called a Vusi^Juptitra^ and an- 
ornament of the Mnthara-kula?- The matronymic appellation 
plainly denotes that Saktivarman *s mother was 
a Vasisthi princess, i. e. a lady born in the 
Vasistha gotra) probably she belonged of the 
royal family of Devarastra. The capital of Devarastra was 
Devapura which is mentioned in one of the charters of the family. 
Devarastra lay in the central part of Kalinga. At one time it 
formed part of the province known as Elamanci-KaliAgades'a» 
which is mentioned in an Eastern Caliikya grant of the ninth 
century.2 It must have extended from YellamaRcili in the south 
to the Bimlipatam or Vizianagaram taluk in the north, in 
the Vizagapatam district. Devapura, must have lain some- 
where in the Bimlipatam taluk ; it had gone out of existence 
long ago. It is probable that it was destroyed and razed to the 
ground by the enemies of the Vasisthis during the fifth or sixth 
centuries. The Vasisthis seem to have risen to power on the 
fall of the Matharas, and retrieved the fortunes of their fallen 
kinsmen. They became lords of the entire Kalinga for a short 
period. 


Three generations of this hitherto unknown line of kings 
have come to light from two copper-plate grants of Mahuruja 
Anantavarman that have been recently discovered and published. 


1 fi. /., XII, pp 1-8. 

2 C- Pi No 14 of 1908-Clp text lines 26-87. 
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One of them is the Siripuram charter^ and the other is the 
Srfigavarapukota plates.^ These two records may be assigned 
on palaeographical grounds to the fifth century and not 
later.® The characters belong to the early class of the southern 
alphabets. They resemble the alphabets of the Cikkulla and 
Ramatirtham plates as well as those of the Jirjingi copper<plate 
grant of the Eastern Ganga king Indravarman,^ 
Siripuram places. undoubtedly more archaic than all of them. 

Dr.R. C. Majumdar has assigned them properly 
to the period, 450 to 550 A. D. There is also another 
circumstance which supports this date. The waning influence 
of the Imperial Guptas is clearly visible in the manner in which 
one of these, the Siripuram charter, is dated. The Twelve 
Year Cycle of Jupiter which was used in the Early Gupta 
records is employed in the Siripuram plates of Anantavarman. 
It is said to have been in vogue for a limited period only during 
the fifth and sixth centuries and found so far only in a few 
inscriptions ranging between 475 and 528 A. D.® In the Twelve 
Year Cycle of Jupiter the year commences on the day when 
Jupiter, after its conjunction with the Sun, rises heliacally at 
mean sunrise in a particular naksatra ; and the year is called 
after that asterism. The grant was dated the full*moon day of 
Magha in the Maha-As'vayuja samvatsara. Anantavarman’s 
grant and period may be assigned therefore to about the same 
period, the latter half of the fifth century. Accordingly the; 
full-moon tithi of Magha of the Maha-As^vayuja samvatsard 
may be equated to the 163rd year of the Gupta era. By the 
mean sign system the Maha-As'vayuja samvatsara .conmienced 
on Caitra sftikla 8th tithi of S. S. 404 current, corresponding to 
March 24, 481 A. D. and, it was followed by Maha Karttika 

1 First published in the Bharati in Teingu, Vol- VlII, Part ii, No. 9., pp. 451ff, with . 
plate. The record has since been edited in E, I„ XXIV, pp. 47-63. 

3 JAHRS., Vol. VII, p. I63f. With plate. The record was first published under the 
caption Kittdoppa plates of Anantavarman ; and the same has been re-edited in S* /. 
XXIII, p. 66. 

8 E. /., XXIII, p. 66. Prof. R. C. Majumdar discusses the date and comes to the same 
conclusion as myself. • 

4 Jd HRS. Vol. Ill, pp. 49ff, with plate. 

6 C. /. /., Vol. III. p. 105. . • ’ • 

59 
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saAtvalsara, which commenced on the 15th tithi of the 
bright fortnight of Cattra, S. S. 405 current, corresponding 
to Saturday, March 20, 482 A. D.^ Accordingly the Magha 
s/ukla 15th i. e. fuU*moon (purpima) tithi which is the date of 
the Siripuram charter, corresponds to Wednesday, January 10, 
482 A> D. The second grant on the Srngavarapukota plates is 
also dated, in the regnal year. But the regnal year which is the 
most important detail in the date is unfortunately lost for ever, 
as the right half of the last plate on which the date is to be 
found was broken off. The extant portion gives the date as 
the 13th tithi which is apparently coupled with the Uttarayana 
saihkmnti and therefore must be Pusya ^ukla 13. The nearest 
Pusya ^ukla 13th tilhi with reference to the date of the 
Siripuram plates, namely, January 10, 482 A. D., on which 
the Uttarayana samkrunti also occured, was that of the same 
Saka Saihvat 404 current, corresponding to the December 19, 
481 A. D.2 There was no Pusya sfukla 13th tithi on which the 
Uttarayaria sainkmnti also occurred in the 
Date of the preceding years up to S. S. 384 current and in 

St-ngavarapukOta . .• r A, Ar\t 

plates. succeeding years after S. S. 404 current, 

other than the one referred to above. It is 
therefore clear that the Pusya ^iikla 13th tithi of S. S. 404 
current, corresponding to the December 19, 481 A. D. was the 
real and proper equivalent of the date of the Srbgavarapukota 
plates. As the regnal year of the grant is lost, it is impossible to 
determine the initial year of Anantavarman’s reign-^ But it is 
certain, that the king was reigning as a paramount sovereign in 
481-82 A. D. 


These two records state that the lulncchana or the crest of 
the dynasty was Saitkha ‘ conch’. They give the following 
succession of kings:— 


1 nu. p. 111. 

2 The date is calculated with the help of the Indian Bphemeris, 

8 After the letters raja, the plate is broken ofif, but before ' yddavyam* in line 80, the 
syllable ira may be reasonably supplied \ thus the tithi becomes trayOdaafyam* As 
UttarSyapa satkkranti never occurs in the dark fortnight of Pu^ya, I take the pak^a to 
be ruhla^ the bright one* 
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1* Gut^avarman 
2< Prabhanjanavarman 
8. Anantavarman (donor) 

Since Anantavarman appears reigning in and about 482 
A. D., it may be assumed that his ancestor Gunavarman flourished 
roughly about half a century earlier, that is, sometime about 
435 A. D. Then Gunavarman becomes a contemporary of 
Madhavavarman I. He becomes also a contemporary of Uma* 
varman (c. 400 — 430 A. D.) and Vis'akhavarman (c. 430 — 440 
A* D.) the last two kings of the Mathara dynasty. It is probable 
that the Vasisthas though related to the Mhtharas strove to 
become a paramount power and obtain the overlordship of all 
Kalinga. Probably the internecine wars in Kalinga between 
the Matharas and Vasisthas paved the way for the destruction 
of the former and the subjugation of the latter dynasty by the 
great king Madhavavarman 1. Gunavarman may have proclaimed 
his independence in Devaras^ra almost immediately after the 
death of Umavarman and threatened to uproot his successor 
Vis'akhavarman in Kalinga. For the present Gunavarman may 
be regarded as the progenitor of the Vasi^tha dynasty 
who succeeded to the sovereignty of Kalinga, or more properly 
speaking, of Devarastra in Kalinga, after the fall of the Matharas. 

Gunavarman, accordingly, must have been a 
powerful king. The epithets attached to his 
name in the two records of the family, vary 
materially from another. Thus there are two sets of epithets. 
One set may be construed to supplement the other, and thereby 
furnish us with a certain amount of historical information about 
the king. The Siripuram plates describe him merely as Vasi^lAa^ 
vipul-Ttmala - sfukla - Candramasd vibhrad-bhu-hirapya-gdsahasr- 
udyanska dztna - dharm • nbhiratasya ^akti-tray • ^panata • rnjya 
sampadasya atyant • nmala ^arac • candra • caitdrik • uvadat • Sru 
yoTasa^, "who was a Full*Moon in the broad and spotless 
firmament (family) of Vusi^ha, who took delight in the per* 
formance of innumerable gifts like the eartbt gold and gpsahasraf 
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who secured the prosperity of the kingdom with the three- 
fold constituents of regal power, and who possessed great fame 
which was as pure as the light of the exceedingly clear autumnal 
moon.” The Srngavarapukota plates describe him as mahi- 
tnaf!t4^l0' - vyapi - sfarad - Btidu - kara - mrmala - gup^sya Dsva- 
ra^rapatsr-anskasamara-samghatta-vijayudhigata yagasah, ‘ the 
Lord of Dgvarastra, who acquired fame by victories gained in 
tumultous battles and whose spotless virtues, like the rays of the 
autumn moon, pervaded the whole world.” Both the epithets 
clearly denote that Gunavarman was a powerful king who 
established himself as a paramount king in Devarastra having 
defeated his enemies by the strength of his arms. 
Gu^avarman’s rise may be fixed during the period immediately 
following the fall of the Salaiikayanas in Vehgi and the Matharas 
in Kalinga during the first part of the fifth century. Thus it 
appears that while the Visriukunidin monarch Mildhavavarman I 
was forcing his way to establish himself as the supreme lord of 
Southern Andhradesa and acquire the sovereignty of Veiigi, 
Gunavarman emerged from obscurity and seized the golden 
opportunity which the chaotic political condition of the kingdom 
of Kalinga afforded him at that period. 

It is probable that Gunavarman’s independence in Deva- 
rastra did not last long, for the Visnukundins were relentlessly 
aggressive and expanding at this period. Madhavavarman I 
soon spread his conquests, extended his imperial dominion 
over the whple of Andhradesa and Kalinga and probably over 
the entire eastern half of the Deccan up to the 
. 2. ^abbaSjana- Jqqj jjjg Meikal Range. Gunavarman’s son 

varman. I 

e. 460— 660 A. D. and successor, Prabhanjanavarman, 

■ . probably was not a powerful prince like his 
father. The Siripuram plates call him merely anska-gupa-gait- 
)^aiHkftdsya, ‘who is adorned with several. virtues’, and the 
S{’hgavarapukota plates give the epithet, “ the moon of the 
V&sistha family, who brought about the prosperity of the kingdom 
by the three elements of regal power.” This is significant. 
Probably Prabhaiijanavarman was conquered or reduced to 
vassalage by the Vis^ukujQ^in monarch. His death may have 
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taken place about 460 A. D. and therefore synchronised with 
the fall of Devavarman in Andhradesa and the invasion of the 
Pallava king Sirhhavarman III. 

His successor was Anantavarman who was a powerful king. 
During the great military disaster caused by the Pallava 
invasion, c. 458 — 460 A. D-, Anantavarman, too, would have 
lost his throne like the Visnukundin king but quickly recovered 
and conquered back his kingdom. He not only appears to 
have conquered the ancestral province of Devarastra but also 
brought the entire Kalinga under his sway. 
c Both the records of his time speak of him as, 

sva^bala - vikrain - Qpitrjjila - bluili, “ who had 
acquired the kingdom by the strength of his own arms. In 
this attempt to reconcjuer his ancestral throne and extend his 
sway over the entire Kalinga, Anantavarman had to encounter 
several opponents, not even excluding the Visijukujjdin king 
Madhavavarman II. Thus while the ancestor Guiiavurman is 
described as ‘ the lord of Devarastra, Anantavarman is called 
‘ the lord of Kalinga ’ in both the charters of his period. 
Kalinga was the ancient name for the territory, which extended 
from the Godavari in the south-west to the Ksikulya river 
in the north-east along the eastern seaboard. On the west it 
was bounded by the Eastern Ghats and the region now covered 
by the feudatory state of Bastar, and the tributary river Tcl 
which flowed into the Mahanadi. The capital of Kalinga 
during the fourth and fifth centuries was not a fixed one : it was 
constantly shifted from place to place. It was sometimes Pistapura 
in the south and sometimes Simhapura on the Vaths'adhara in 
the north in the Chicacole taluk. With the establishment of 
the Eastern Ganga dynasty about the close of the fifth century, 
Pistapura ceased to be the capital of Kalinga. A more strategic 
and more distantly situated place was found necessary. For, the 
VisQuku^^iiis pursued a policy of conquest and annexation, 
occupied the whole of Devarastra and extended the boundaries 
of their Andhra kingdom. The existence of a powerful, 
aggressive and hostile neighbour in the Visi^ukun^in kingdom, 
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apparently compelled the Eastern Gangas to remove their seat 
of government to Dantapura or Kalinganagara on the northern 
bank of the Vams'adhara. 

The Srhgavarapukota plates state that Anantavarman, 
while staying in his capital Pistapura issued an edict to the 
inhabitants of Kindeppa in Tellavalli-z/Zs^ya, informing them that 
he had granted the village as an agralmm during the winter 
solistice {UtlarnyarM) for the sake of increasing his religious 
merit, to Matrs'arman, a member of the Kaus'ika gdtra, a student 
of the Talttiriya ^ukha, and the free-holder {bhdgika) of Acanta 
pura, having exempted it from all burdens of taxation. The 
date of the grant has been already equated to December 19, 
481 A. D. The identification of the localities mentioned in the 
grant has not been properly made so for. The village 
Kindeppa, the object of the grant, was situated in the Tella- 
valli visaya. About fourteen or fifteen miles to the south- 
west of Srrigavarapukota, where the plates were found, there is 
a village called Tella-gamudi and near it another village called 
Kojjdapalem- The former is situated at the crossing of two 
roads and on the bank of a rivulet, thus indicating an important 
site. Prof. Majumdar has identified Tella-gamudi with the 
Tellavalli, the head' quarters of the visaya mentioned in the 
charter. He ventures to suggest that Kindeppa might be 
identified with Kondapalem near Tella-gamudi.^ This identi- 
fication does not seem to be quite satisfactory. Mr. M. Nara- 
siihham who edited the grant in the first instance states that the 
modern Jeypore Zamindari in Orissa, lying directly to the 
west of the Srngavarapukota taluk must have been called 
Tellavalli visaya in ancient times. His identification, too, is not 
based upon any evidence.^ Tellavalli-t;f§<?y^z may have been 
possibly the ancient name for the tract round SrngavarapukSta 
where the places were originally found. Acanta or Acaijta- 
pura is a well known place in the West Godavari district which 
formed part of the ancient kingdom of Vengi. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Vasistha-Godavari in the Narasapur taluk. 

1 £■ XXIII, p. 60. 

a JAHRS., voi. vm. p. 167. 
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There is no other locality of the name of Acanta or Aca^tapuri 
in the Vizagapatam district or anywhere in the Andhra country. 
It is therefore probable that Matrs'arman, the bItOgika of 
Acaritapuri,^ migrated from the village in the lower Godavari 
region into the distant province of Devanlstra in the north- east- 
Having entered service under Anantavarman, Matrs'arman 
probably rose in the favour of the king and eventually 
obtained from him as a reward for his services the agrahiira of 
Kindeppa. 

The Siripuram charter was issued from the city of Deva- 
pura, apparently the capital of Devarastra, which was the ancient 
name for the southern division of the Vizagapatam district. 
The edict^ was issued to all the assembled kntuwbins 
(farmers) in Tontapara on the full-moon day of Magha in the 
year Maha As'vayuja. It states that the village was already an 
agrafmra enjoying limited privileges that were applicable to the 
sub-division (madamba) of Kharapuri and paying certain taxes 
to the king. It states further that Mahnmja Anantavarman 
gave away the village in eight shares with libations of water 
for the increase of his own merit, fame and longevity to eight 
Brahmanas of Atri gUtra and (?) carap,a, who were engaged in 
performing and assisting others to perform sacrifices, in study 
and teaching the Veda and in granting and receiving gifts. 
The agrahura was completely exempted from all kinds of taxes 
and was separated from the Kharapuri madamba and Pattana- 


1 Acantapura-bhogika is not the name of a territorial unit as Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
has supposed it to be> It means, however, 'the lord of the territorial unit (bhoga) of 
Acatita’* Dr. Majumdar has not properly interpreted the meaning of the term hhogika. 
It seems to be a variant of the term bhukta (Telugu : bugata) 'one who enjoys'. The 
term represents the same sense as agraharika, but with the difference that while 
agraharika denotes the holder of an agrahara the term bhogika or bhukta denotes the 
exclusive lordship of, or the enjoyment of the office of the head of the bhoga or territorial 
unit. In the later day inscriptions of the Andhra country, the epithet’. 
frequently appears as a title of many a Brahmapa chieftain. We have instances of such 
bhogika ofhoavs z&Kolivala-bhOgika and Mulakura-bhOgika etc. in the early inscriptions. 

2 The inscription has since been edited carefully in £. XXIV, p. 48fi. 

3 Madamba is defined as unit of eleven villages (Yuktam-Bkadas^a-gramair- 
madambam-parikirtitam) in Sivatattvaratndkara, KallOla 6 and Taranga 1, verse 14, 
See E. /• XXIV, p. 49 1 ». 6. 
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bhQga^ (division or district) Kharapurl and Pattana like 
Dgvapura cannot identified satisfactorily ; but Ton^apara seems 
to be identical with the zamindari village Totacja in the 
Chicacole taluk. 

Anantavarman appears to be a powerful king who emulated 
the example of his neighbours, the Sarabhapura kings, Nalas, 
Somavarhs'is and several other dynasties of Vidarbha, Trikalinga 
and Daksina-Kosala in the north, and raised the prestige of his 
house from that of a feudatory or subordinate king to the 
rank of a paramount power. But the glory of his house was 
only short-lived. It did not apparently last 
Anantavarman. niore than three generations. Anantavarman 
was endowed with virtues like modesty, 
truthfulness, purity, knowledge of the law and custom, 
generosity, kindness, energy, valour, strength and firmness.^ 
He was devoted to the welfare and prosperity of his subjects 
and kingdom. He called himself a devout worshipper of 
Siva {Parama ■ MuhSsfvara ^) he attached to his name the 
epithets prajuhitaratafy and mntJi pitf-pudunudhyutaJj,, “ whose 
delight was the welfare of his people” and ‘‘who was devoted to 
the feet, or worshipper of the feet of his mother and father” in 
the charters issued by him. The formal preambles of the 
grants reveal that Anantavarman was a powerful and just king. 
His reign seems to have lasted two decades, from about 460 to 
485 A. D., and synchronised with that of Madhavavarman II. 
Nothing is known about the closing years of Anantavarman’s 
reign or of the period of his successors. 
thriTsTonrnne. It is, therefore, probable that Anantavarman 
was the last of the Vasisthas and that he met 
with his end in the struggle with his opponent, probably 
Madhavavarman II. The subsequent history of Kalinga, from 
the fall of Anantavarman, is the history of the rise of the Eastern 
Gangas of Kalinganagara, in the closing years of the fifth 
century. 


Anantavarman : 
the last of his line* 


1 Pattana-hhoga may perhaps refer to the district of Pattanai which may be identified 
with Kalingapattana, abbreviated here simply as Pattana. 

2 The Siripuram and^SrhgavarapukOttf plates : Text lines 6-7: in both* 
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A peep into the political condition of India in general 
during the last quarter of the fifth century by way of 
digression is necessary at this stage to understand the trend 
of political events in Andhradesa, and their significance 
with reference to the history of the Visnukundin dynasty. 
There is a gap in the history of the Pallavas of Kanci, from the 
time of the fall of Skandavarman IV, or Trilocana-Pallava 
about 485 A. D. till the rise of Kumaravispu II. It will be 
remembered that it was the last named king that conquered 
back Kiincipura from the Colas, c. 515 A. D. and raised the 
sunken prestige of his house. The unremitting conflict that 
raged for over quarter of a century previously 
Political condition between the Pallavas and Kadambas had come 

of the Dcccan and * ^ • i « . • /• # 

to a close at last with the crushing of the 
Pallava power, simultaneously both by the 
Kadambas in the west and the Colas in the north. The Kadambas 
emerged victoriously from the conflict and checked the 
aggressive policy of the Pallavas. The Colas, too, under 
Karikiila Cola the Great invaded and swept along the Pallava 
Empire and shook it to its very foundations. The Cola onslaught 
on Kanci was like a tidal wave; it suddenly rose and completely 
eclipsed glory of the Pallavas. In the wake of the Cola onslaught 
Madhavavarman IT, rallied his strength and conquered once 
more the Southern Andhra sub-provinces of the Pallava Empire 
and incorporated them finally into his kingdom. This event 
may have taken place about 485 A, D. 


• In the north, the imperial Guptas showed signs of decline 
about this period. That was just the time when a fresh horde 
of nomadic Hurias descended heavily in the North Western 
Frontier Province of India, advanced into the interior and 
attacked the Gupta Empire.^ About 470 A. D. Kumaragupta II 
was dead and the semblance of the Imperial 


The decline of the 
Gupta Empire 
and the rise of the 
Maukharis. 


power passed through some obscure transition 
into the hands of a line of weak kings who are 
known to the archaeologists as the Later Guptas 


of Magadha. Simultaneously, a new dynasty 


1 V. A. Smith : Early History of India, 4th edni p* 329. 
60 
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called the Maukharis rose to power in Bundlekhand, in the 
region lying to the south of the river Jumna and in the districts 
round Prayag, in what was known during the third century as 
Purva-Malava.1 The Maukharis spread their rule slowly into 
Magadha in the east and Uttara Kosala or Ayodhya in the north 
and thus crippled the power of the Imperial Guptas. Almost 
simultaneously with the establishment of the Maukhari dynasty, 
the Nrpati-Parivrajakas of Cedi or the Dabhala-rajya with its 
* Eighteen Forest kingdoms’, (asta-das'-ntavirajya) and the Kings 
of Ucchakalpa or Bhaghelkhand rose to sovereignty and over- 
threw the suzerainty of the Later Guptas. The political 
decadence of the Imperial Guptas also led to the rise about 
the same time of another independent dynasty, the Maitrakas, 
in Surastra or Kathiawar in the south-western extremity 
of the empire, with its capital at Valabhi. The dynasty lasted 
roughly for three centuries from 4t0 to 770 A. D. It was 
founded by a chief named Bhatarka who belonged to a clan 
called Maitraka and who was one of the foremost military 
officers of the Gupta Empire. The Gupta kings of this period 
were, therefore, weak and obscure princes who were deprived of 
the assistance of their powerful tributaries. They were, 
therefore, compelled to succumb at last to the repeated 
onslaughts of the Barbarians who were constantly recruited by 
fresh hordes, eager for plunder in India. Thus at the dawn of 
the sixth century the great Gupta Empire of the previous century 
sank into a mere shadow.^ 

The prestige of the Vakataka Empire too sank low at this 
period. It had for a second time embarked on a sea of troubles 
during the closing years of Narendrasena. At this critical 
period, several feudatory dynasties made vigorous but abortive 
attempts to overthrow the Vakataka suzerainty. Fortunately, 
for the imperial dynasty, Prthivlsena II, (c. 470 — 485 A. D.) the 

1 See the interesting and instructive paper ' Were the Maukharis Mctlavas ? ' by 
Nihar Ranjan Ray in Indian Culture^ I, p. 3, and p. 298-99. See also Roy-Chaudhari's 
Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edn. p. 361. 

2 Fleet thinks (C* /. /•> III, p* 1) that the Gupta sovereignty lasted till 628 A. D* This 
is not correct. The Gupta Empire disappeared in the dawn of the sixth century. 
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The sunken 
condition of the 
Vakataka Empire* 


eldest son and successor of Narendrasena, proved to be a man 
of considerable ability and energy. Though the events of his 
reign are not available, a small detail, however, 
recorded in a contemporary document, clearly 
indicates that PrthivTsena II succeeded in 
“raising the sunken prestige of his family.” 
From the statement, dvimagna-vamsfy-Mdhartu}tt in the Balaghat 
plates of his time,^ it appears that the Vakataka family sunk 
like the Imperial Guptas, whose empire for all purposes began 
to break up after the invasion of the Hunas, about 470 A. D. 
Among the subordinate dynasties that attempted to throw off 
the imperial Vakataka yoke may be mentioned the Traikutakas 
of Aniruddhapura,^ Kalacuris of Ujjaini,-* Nalas of Nandi- 
vardhana,^ Somavarhs'is of Maha.>Kosala or Daksina-Kosala,® 
and the SuHka kings of Sarabhapura.® Though the attempts of 
these tributary kingdoms to attain to paramountcy proved 
abortive in the end on account of the energetic action of 
Prthivisena II, their struggle for independence revived with 
greater vigour during the first decade of the sixth century, 
shortly after the death of Harisena. 


A reference to the details of the revolt of the subordinate 
dynasties of the Vakataka Empire is necessary for the purposes 
of our present study. The first revolt was that of the Traikutakas 
of Aparanta. All that we know of the Traikutaka dynasty is 


1 B. XI, p- 20r. text line 83. 

t 2 £• J* Rapson : Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dyn, etc* pp* 197— -203, Opi, Cit* 
See Introduction, p* Ixiii ; See also E* /. XI, p. 2l9f. 

3 The Kalacuris, or Katacuris as they are also called, rose to sovereignty about the 
middle of the sixth century. (See Abhona plates of S'ankaraga^a, E. /*, IX. pp* 296-300) 
Their capital was at Ujjaini. They would seem to be the successors of, or more properly 
to be a branch of the Traiku^kas, who moved from their original home, north by east 
and established their sovereignty after the destruction of the parent dynasty. K^s^araja 
was the first king of this new dynasty . 

4 E* /•, XIX, p. 103 and E * /. XXI, p. 163. See Book V. below. 

5 £. J. XI. p. 184f. and 187i. See also Ind. Ant* XVIII, p* 170f. Also E*l* VII, p. 
106f. C./*/., Ill, p.291f. etc 

6 £. /. XXII. p. 18f. ; £. /. XIII, p. 108£. I have identified the Sfilikas mentioned in 
the Hftr&hfi inscription of Is'Snavarman (£• /« XIV. p. 110) with the Kings'of S'arabhapaj:a» 
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from their coins and a few copper-plate inscriptions. For the 
present only three kings of this line are definitely known to 
history; and they had their capital at Aniruddha- 
pura which had been identified with Surparaka 
or Sopara by Dr. Hultzsch.^ They ruled 
over Aparanta, or the lower region of the Narmada and the 
Tapati. They are : 


The Trikutakas 
of Aparanta. 


Maharaja Indradatta 

I 

Maharaja Dahrascna 
Maharaja Vyaghrasena. 


No coins or inscriptions of Indradatta have been found. But 
as he is mentioned with the appellation Maharaja on the coins 
of his son Dahrasena, it is certain that reigned as an anointed 
king. His period may be fixed approximately between 388 
and 430 A. D. Indradatta, therefore, appears to be an earlier 
contemporary of Narendrasena. He must have taken advantage 
of the extreme tenderness of age of Narendrasena and reigned 
as a paramount king in Aparanta. There are no dated coins 
of his successor Dahrasena but his inscriptions are dated in 
the year 207 of the Traikutaka era which corresponds to 456 
A. D.2 The date of Dahrasena’s accession cannot be determined 
with any certainty but the year 207 or 456 A. D, which is the 
date of his Pardi plates,® may have lain towards the close of 
his reign. Dahrasena proclaimed his independence during the 
troublous period of Narendrasena, having been probably aided or 
encouraged by the revolt of the Patumitra and Pusyamitra 
republican tribes of Malava. He overthrew the Vakafaka 
overlordship and performed an Asfvamsdha sacrifice.^ 
But his glory seems to have been short-lived. It appears 

1 E- 1 . IX, p. 219 : htd. Ant. XVIII, p. 270f. 

2 General A. Cunningham showed that the Kalacuri, Cedi or the Traikutaka era were 
one and the same and that the era commenced in 249 A- D- His view was endorsed by 
Dr. ]. F. Fleet, {Ind. Ant. XIII, p* 78f) and by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. [Ibid, p« 76f.) 

8 E. /. X. pp. 61-64. 

i Ibid, p* 62, text line 2. ' Matapitr-padanudhyatd Bhagavat^padd-karmmakar^ 
49vamSdh-ahartta s^ri-mahardja-Dahlras€na1 } ' 
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that shortly after 456 A. D. he was conquered and slain by the 
Vakataka king. The subsequent history of the Traikutakas is 
lost in obscurity till the rise of Vyaghrascna, a son of Dahra- 
sena, about the year 241 of the Kalacuri era, corresponding to 
490 A* D.^ There is thus room for doubt that Vyaghrascna 
was not the immediate successor of his father. It is probable that 
the succession passed on to obscure princes who acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Narendrasena after the demise of Dahrasena. 
Vyaghrascna may have been possibly a younger son of Dahra- 
sena. The interval between the fall of Dahrasena (c. 456 A. D.) 
and the rise of Vyaghrascna {c. 490 A. D ) is long enough to 
cover the later part of the reign of Narendrasena 
rrthivisena II. and the period of his son Prthivisena 11. During 
this period, the predecessors of Vyaghrascna too 
may have revolted, on the death of Narendrasena, to assert 
their independence ; but they seem to have been destroyed by 
Prthivisena II. This conjecture rests on the claim ^ dvimagna- 
vamsfy-oddharUiJi ’ of Prthivisena referred to above. 

About the Kalacuris of Tripuri or Trikuta, Somavams'is of 
Sripura, Sulika kings of Sarabhapura and lastly the Nalas of 
Nandivardhana, it is sufficient for the present to state that these 
dynasties held sway over the territories called Cedi, Daksina- 
Kosala, Mekala and Vidarbha mentioned in the Vakataka 
inscriptions. The history of these dynasties will be noticed in 
a detailed manner elsewhere. For the present it suffices to say 
that the revolt of the lords of Cedi, Mekala and Daksina- 
Kosala was put down with a firm hand by Prthivisena II, who 
was “ a receptacle of splendour and forbearance.” From the 
claims of Prthivisena II, of his having raised the sunken 
prestige of his family it would appear that, a confederacy of 
these vassal kings and others defeated the imperial arms 
(c. 470 A. D.) and perhaps slew the aged king Narendrasena on 
the battlefield. 

The period of troubles for the Vakataka Empire and the 
reign of Prthivisena II synchronised with ,the Hu^ia inqursions 

1 Surat Plates of VySgbrasena : B. /. XI, p. 210f. , 
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into Northern India, though Toramana, the Hui;ia chief had not 
yet effected a lodgement in Malava. Great credit is, there- 
fore, due to Prthivisena II for the rehabilitation of his empire 
which was lately shaken to the foundations. 
Dcrrs"i’falce2on The Vakataka Empire acted as a bulwark 
against the Huna depradations into Central 
India during the middle of the fifth century. And it lingered 
longer to witness the dissipation of the last vestiges of the 
Gupta Empire. Prthivisena II was succeeded by Devasena. 
The event took place about 485 A. D. Devasena was probably 
his younger brother.^ He was a weak prince and was addicted 
to pleasures. He therefore did not remain long on the throne. 
The Ajanta cave inscription, presumably of the time of his son 
Harisena, describes him with the epithet bhogSsn yuths&i csdalj,, 
meaning that he preferred sensual pleasures and comforts to 
the duties of kingship.^ Indeed the period of Devasena was 
stormy and troublous for Northern India on account of the 
continued inroads of the Barbarians ; and it had its repercussion 
in the Vakataka Empire too. An ease loving prince like Deva- 
sena, therefore, could not remain long on the throne. He must 
have either voluntarily abdicated in favour of his able and 
eneregetic son Harisena or died shortly after his accession on 
account of his dissipated life.^ It was during the reign of 
Devasena (c. 485—483 A. D.) that the Huijas penetrated into 
the heart of the Gangetic provinces and completely subverted 
the Gupta Empire. The collapse of the Persian opposjAion 


1 Dr. Jayaswal thinks that Devasena was the younger brother of Prthivisena 11. 
(H»s^ of Ind, p. 76, p. 102) I agree with him. But see M. G. Pai (in ‘ The Genealogy 
and Chronology of the Vaka^akas) Jour, of Ind- Hist* Vol- XIV, part ii. p. 373ft. He 
believes that Devasena was a younger brother of Narendrasena. The mistake in this 
identifications seems to have arisen from the fact that while Dr. Jayaswal assumes the 
lostiname of the king in the Ajanta inscription to be that of Narendrasena, Mr. Pai believes 
it to be the name of a brother of Narendrasena. It is difficult to accept the arguments 
advanced by Mr> Pai. 

2 ASWL, Vol. IV. p. 124f. 

3 History of India^ p. 76 and 102, Devasena abdicated voluntarily accordingly to 
Dr. Jayaswal. Mr. Pai holds a different view. Mr. Pai's interpretation of the text (See 
note 1 above) seems to pt untenable. 
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and the death of Firoz, king of Persia, in 484 A. D., must have 
greatly facilitated the eastern movement of the nomadic horde 
and allowed immense multitudes to cross the 
Hansenaand Indian frontier. The appearance of these 

rehabilitation of • i r 

the empire. nomads who Carried on savage warfare and the 

horror they created by their wanton cruelty 
forced some of the weak vassal kings of the empire in the 
Gangetic provinces, like Mitravisnu and his brother Dhanya- 
vis^u of Purva-Malava and others, to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the Huna chieftain Toramaria.^ Fortunately for the Vakataka 
Empire, Devasena abdicated before Toramana effected a 
lodgement in Malava, and doubtless it was the accession of 
Harisgna that saved the Empire from disruption and encounter 
with the Huna monarch. By the date of Harisena’s accession, 
it would appear that the Huna leader, too, abandoned his 
aggressive policy and contented himself with the establishment 
of suzerainty over North-western India and Mfilava and with 
reducing Bhanugupta the lord of Magadha and his feudatories 
to the rank of vassal kings. Toramana, thereafter, settled down 
to the peaceful work of consolidating his conquests, which is 
evident from the testimony of his coins.^ 

Having surveyed the political condition of the North and 
Central India, we shall turn to the political history of Andhradesa. 
The success of the Vakataka arms in Kosala, Cedi and Mekala 
and elsewhere during the eventful period of Prthivisena II, seems 
to have paved the way also for the military success of Madhava- 
varman II in Andhradesa. Towards the end of his reign, the 
Visnukundin king seems to have conquered 
Rehabiiitaiioii of Anantavarman and destroyed the power of the 
'''kin^onTby^'^'" Vasisthi dynasty in Kalinga which had at this 
Madbavavarman II. period assumed great proportions. It may 
not be improbable also that Anantavarman had 
among his allies the Nala king Bhavattavarman or Bhavadatta- 
varman,® or perhaps his son Skandavarman.^ And therefore the 

1 C//., Ill, p. I69f. 
a lhid< Introduction, pp, 11-12. 

8 fi. L. XIX p. lOOf. 
i £. /. XXI, p. I68|. 
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fall of Bhavattavarman, too, must have synchronised with 
the fall of Anantavarman. The event may be placed about 
480 A. D. It is also probable that the king of Sarabhapura 
and the contemporary Somavaihs'i king of Kosala who revolted 
against Narendrasena or his successor also joined hands with 
Anantavarman of Kalinga. The Vakataka and Vispukundin 
kings would have formed an alliance to help themselves 
mutually in the period of their trial, {c. 470 — 485 A. D.). 
It will be remembered that Madhavavarman II and the 
Vakataka monarch were related to each other. Prthivisena’s 
paternal aunt, as has been shown above, was a queen of 
Madhavavarman I, the Great. Her son Vikramendravarman I 
was alive and the ties of relationship were still very strong. 
Thus the coalition of the two great and powerful dynasties of 
the Deccan proved too formidable to be opposed by the petty 
feudatory families which raised the banner of revolt both in 
Andhradesa and the Vakfifaka Empire. 

About the same period, or shortly afterwards, Madhava- 
varman II appears to have conquered the Pallavas and finally 
destroyed their hold in the Southern Andhra country. The 
events of the Pallava-Kadamba conflict and the great military 
disaster that overtook Skandavarman IV, the greatest and yet 
most tragic figure in the history of the Pallava dynasty during 
this period (c. 475 — 485 A. D.) had greatly contributed to the 
signal success of the Visnukundin arms against the Pallavas in 
the south. It will be remembered that about 472 — 475 A. D. 
Skandavarman IV and his Ganga ally Visnugopa suflfered great 
military disasters at the hands of the Kadamba king Mrges'a- 
varman. The Kadamba king being proud of his signal successes 
against his foes assumed the titles Pallava pralaymiala^ ‘ the 
Fire of destruction to the Pallava ’ and Tuftga-Ganga-kul-dtsdtdi, 
‘ the uprooter of the powerful Ganga’. 

Far more important than the result of the Kadamba-Pallava 
conflict were, two great events that were connected with the 
Andhradesa. These events, led the way for the complete 
destruction of the Pallava dominion in the Southern Andhra 
country. /They have not been properly noticed till now by the 
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student of ancient history of South India or Deccan. The 
first event was the abortive adventure of prince Vijayaditya, the 
progenitor of the Calukyas of Vatapi and Vengi about 470 A. D. 

The second was the rise and expansion of the 
Two important Karikala Cola I, c. 480 A. D. 

with the Early Curiously enough these two events relate to the 
A ^h *°d^. political upheavals in Western Andhradesa. 

their sfgnTcance' They Were attempts to overthrow the Pallava 
suzerainty in the Southern Andhra country 
during the fifth century. They were great rebellions and the 
the events conneted with them cannot be regarded as legends or 
isolated events of doubtful date. On the contrary, they have to 
be regarded as distinct landmarks in the history of the protracted 
hostilities between the Pallavas and the successive Andhra 


dynasties. Vijayaditya and Karikala Coja the Great, came from 
the Western Andhra country and were Andhras. Their hatred 
for the Pallavas was implacable, for the Pallavas had deprived 
them of their freedom and sovereignty over their own home- 
land in Hira^iyariistra and Cojavadi. * The Cola king succeeded 
in trampling upon the Pallava Empire and crushing the pride of 
Trilocana-Pallava which the Calukya prince roughly a decade or 
more ago failed to achieve.^The Colas, more than the Calukyas 
seem to have some intimate connection with the Visnukundins. 
The lion emblem was common both to the Colas and Visriu- 
kundins. The Visnukundins called themselves, “the worshippers 
of the holy feet of the Lord of Sriparvata ; and curiously enough, 
the Colas claim to have obtained the ‘ lion crest ’ through the 
favour of the goddess Amara-Durga, and to be worshippers of 
Mahes'vara.^ Moreover, Colavadi or the * land of the Cojas ' 
lay in Andhradesa, It lay stretching along the northern bank of 
the Krsna in the region now covered by the Mahaboobnagar 
(Panugallu) and Nalgonda (Nallagonda) districts of Telingana 
in the Nizam’s Dominions. Naturally therefore, the Colas, like 
the Visnukundins, inherited natural hostility for the Pallavas who 
destroyed the Imperial Iksvakus and annexed the southern 
provinces of the Andhra country to their empire.' 


1 B. XXI, pp. 20-84 ; JAHRS, X, p. 22, 23, 25, text line 2. 
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It appears that throughout his long reign, Madhava* 
varman II made continued efforts to destroy the Pallava 
dominion in Southern Andhradesa. It is probable that the 
rebellion of Vijayaditya at first and the Cola invasion of 
the Pallava kingdom later on and all the subseciuent events that 
followed the occupation of Kanci, were either encouraged or 
inspired by the Visnukundin monarch. I'he fall of Trilocana- 
Pallava, was probably the triumph of the policy and plans of 
Madhavavarman II. Beset with hostilities on every frontier, 
throughout this period, Trilocana-Pallava sank in the end. 
It was only then that the conquest of the Southern Andhra 
country became an easy task for the Visnukundin monarch. 
With patriotic joy and pride, Madhavavarman II recorded the 
glorious achievement of his career, namely the recontjuest of 
the home provinces of his kingdom. He assumed the epithet 
Trik^ta^Matay-udhipalilf,, “the lord of Trikuta and Malaya”, 
the celebrated mountains of his homeland. Dr, Hultzsch 
assumed the title to be mere a boast and attached no importance 
to it. On the contrary it seems to have been assumed by 
Madhavavarman Hi to celebrate the reconquest of his home- 
land after a lapse of two decades. The event may be placed 
about 485 A. D. 

The period of Madhavavarman II was one of trial for the 
Visnukundins. I'he sunken prestige of family was ably rescued 
by him. Madhavavarman II, reigned apparently for about 
thirty years. This assumption rests on the 
I set™ ******** interpretation of the numerical symbols in his 
Ipuru charter. Dr. Hultzsch interpreted the 
symbols as 40 and 7 i. e. 47,^ Dr. Sircar assumed the numerals to 
represent 10 and 7 i. e, 17.^ But neither of these readings confirm 
to the course of political events during the third quarter of the 
fifth century or to the chronology of the Visnukundins and 
other contemporary dynasties of Ancient India. The symbols 
have to be read as 20 and 7 i. c, 27. This regnal year alone suits 


1 E. I. XVII. p. 8871. text line IS. (p. 339) 

3 Journal of the Department of Letters. \{Cal. Uni.) Vol. XXVI, p. 89 (Successors of 
the Satttvahanns.) • 
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admirably the chronology of the period. Thus the Ipuru 
charter, of the 27th year of his reign, indicates clearly that by 
its date which may be fixed about 488 A. D., peace and prosperity 
were restored in the kingdom and that Madhavavarman II had 
reconquered the Southern Andhra country. The inscription 
states that on the 7th day of the seventh fortnight of rainy season 
in the 27th year of the victorious reign, Madhavavarman 11 
granted the village of Mrontukalika,(?;i to two brahmanas, 
Agnis'arman and Indras'arman, “ who were intent upon perfor- 
ming and observing strictly the religious rituals, reciting and 
preaching the Veda of their ^akha.” The record is highly 
damaged and much that would have been useful was lost to 
the historian. The extant portion of the record speaks of 
Madhavavarman as having been endowed with virtues like 
policy, modesty, firmness and honesty (iiaya-vinaya-saltva- 
5ampanncih)t qualities that were requisite for a great king. 
The localities, Murontaka-j"r2/Hrt, Murontika-^rawfl or Mrontu- 
kalika-§';' 2 ;/m, mentioned in the charter may all be identical. It is 
impossible in the present condition of the record to know in 
what part of the country these localities were situated. 


4. Vikramendravarman I, c. 488 — 493 A. D. 

On the death of Madhavavarman II, the succession seems 
to have passed on to his father’s younger step-brother, Vikra- 
mendravarman I. The new king was a descendant of the 
Vakatakas on his mother’s side. It is probable that he was 
well advanced in years at the time of his accession ; and for 
that reason among others, a short reign of about five years has 
been allotted to him. The marriage of Madhavavarman I with 
the Vakataka princess has been fixed elsewhere about 430 A.D. 
And the birth of Vikramendravarman 1, may be reasonably 

1 Dr. Hultzsch did not read the first part of the name of the village in 1. 10 but 
Dr. Sircar read it as MrOtukaliki. (Journal of the Dept* of Letters, Vol. XXVI, p. 166) 
In line 7 of the text of the inscription there appears the name of another village which 
according to Dr. £. Hultzsch is Muro-ka~ki’grama, This reading in my opinion is not 
correct. It seems to read like Muruntuka-gmmtf . There are many villages of that name 
in Karmara$(ra} but it is impossible to identify this village* . 
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Vikramcndra- 
varman I. 
c. 488—493 A. D. 


placed about 435 A. D. Vikramendravarman I would, therefore, 
be roughly fifty five years of age when the succession 
opened to him about 438. A. D. He was perhaps a bare 
youth at the time of his brother Devavarman’s death in 458 A. D. 
The succession, probably for that reason, passed on at 
that time to Madhavavarman II who was 
probably a grown up young man and an ener- 
getic prince. The death of Madhavavarman II 
opened the succession for a second time to 
Vikramendravarman I. The events of this period are lost in 
obscurity ; all that can be gleaned is only from a significant 
passage that occurs in the Ramatirtham plates of his son. 
Vikramendravarman is spoken of therein as sat^pntrah, the 
real import of which, however, is not quite clear. His only 
virtue appears to be that he was an ornament of both the 
families, the Visnukundins and Vakatakas. From this it may 
be believed that Vikramendravarman did not at all reign, or at 
any rate that his reign did not last long and that it was 
interrupted. This conjecture rests on the fact that his son 
Indrabhattarakavarman soon after had to fight his rival kinsmen 
to seize the crown.^ Moreover, Vikramendravarman is called 
merely Riljan in the record of his son, and the Cikkulla plates 
of his grandson omits altogether even the kingly title Raja 
before his name. He is simply called ‘ the 
glorious Vikramendravarman, whose birth was 
embellished by the two families, the Visriu- 
kujpdins and the Vakatakas.' These things 
suggest that Vikramendravarman I was a weak 
king and that his reign was uneventful. It is probable that he 
died at this juncture and that his death complicated the tangled 
question of succession still further as will be presently seen. 
The usurper, whoever he might be, seems to have enjoyed 
the sovereignty of Andhradesa at least for sometime, to the 
exclusion of all the other claimants. 

Though events in the vicissitudes of fortune of Vikram- 
endravarman's children are not available, a small detail of the 


Death of 
Vikramondra- 
varman I and 
dynastic wars. 


1 IV. p. 193f. t^xt line 12* 
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dynastic strife is found in the contemporary charters of the 
Visnukuijdins and Vakatakas. About the period Vikramendra- 
varman I ascended the throne of Andhradesa, Hariscna 
succeeded his father Devasena in the Viikataka 
Troubles in Empire. But there was this difference : that 
Andhradesa. while the succession passed on to Hariscna 

Rehabilitation of r . i . . 

the Va»5taka peacefully It seems to have been attended 
Empire. with rivalry and bloodshed in Andhradesa. 

Vikramendravarman I was an aged and weak 
prince, while Hariseoa was quite young and energetic. 
Being a man of great courage, ability and energy, the Vakntaka 
monarch soon increased his military strength, con(|uered the 
disloyal vassal kings and feudatories and (juickly rehabilitated 
the empire, which, it will be remembered showed signs of 
disruption during the reign of his predecessor. As stated 
elsewhere Hariscna was encouraged in his great task by 
circumstances. He had weak and friendly neighbours in the 
north as well as in the south. The Later Guptas of Magadha, 
namely Bhanugupta and his successors, were conquered and 
reduced to subordinate position by the Hui;ia king Toramana. 
The Maukharis of Kanauj had not yet emerged into the political 
arena as a paramount power, though their king Harivarman was 
able to set up a semi-independent kingdom for himself. 
Toramaria abandoned the career of aggression and plunder 
and settled down to consolidate his vast empire by establishing 
peaceful administration. He also assumed the imperial title 
Mahuntjudhirujay “ the supreme sovereign of great kings”, 
after the manner of the Hindu kings and levied tribute from the 
Guptas and others. Though the Vakataka Empire lay next 
door to him on the east, Toramana did not encounter Hariscna, 
who consequently had opportunities to consolidate the empire 
and increase his military strength. Hariscna was unimpeded 
in his purpose. He therefore set out on a career of conquest. 
Within a short time he could bring under his imperial 
sway the entire northern part of the Deccan, including a 
portion of Central India, Lata, Kuntala, Kalinga and even 
Andhradesa* 
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The Ajanta inscription of his minister states that Harisena 
subjugated, or more properly speaking, made obedient to 
himself {sva-nirdnsfa) the kings of Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, 
Kosala, Trikuta, Lata, and Andhra.^ Though it is claimed that 
Kuntala and Andhradesa were actually conquered or subjugated, 
it is probable that their lords became obedient to him as subordi- 
nate allies or proteges. About this period in the Kadamba 
kingdom of Kuntala, Mandhatrvarman died (c. 495 A. D.) ; and 
a dispute arose between Visnuvarman, the 
AHairsin eldest SOU of Krsnavarman I and Ravivarman, 

Kuntala and _ r , 

Andhradesa. the eldest son of Mfges'avarman, for the crown.^ 

In the end Visnuvarman was victorious and for 
a second time ascended the throne of Vaijayanti. (c. 495-502 
A. D.) It is reasonable to believe that on this occasion Visnu- 
varman sought the help of the Vakataka emperor and seized the 
crown of Kuntala. In order to extend the sphere of his imperial 
prestige Harisena might have readily espoused his cause. In 
Andhradesa, too, a similar war of succession seems to have 
broken out between the descendants of Miidhavavarman II on 
the one hand and the children of Vikramendravarman I on the 
other. A scion of the elder or senior branch, possibly a son of 
Madhavavarman II, may have appealed to Harisena and with 
the latter’s assistance conquered and slain Vikramendravarman I 
and expelled his children from the realm. The Vakataka 
emperor, being ambitious of extending his sway and power, 
would have thus seized the opportunity and successfully inter- 
fered in the dynastic disputes of Andhradesa. 

In the same manner, Harisena seems to have intervened 
in the affairs of Kalinga too, placed his own protege on 
its throne and levied tribute from him. Anantavarman was the 
last Vasistha king of Kalinga wh<i is known to history. It is not 
known whether any descendant of his house survived to claim 
the crown of Kalinga. But at this juncture, the Nala kings of 

1 ASWl: Vol. IV. p. 135, VV. 17-18 

Hari-Rama-Hara^Smar^Endra^Kantir Hariseno-Harivikrama pratapafy 
sa^Kuntal-Avanti’Kalifiga-KOsala TrikU^o-Lat’Afidhra„.pi,».svanird€sa 

2 See Book 11, ant^ pages 200 and 276. 
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Nandivardhana, probably under Skandavarman, began to extend 
their rule into Kalinga from the west. This is evident from the 
testimony of the contemporary rock-cut inscription at Podfigadh 
in Jeypore Agency on the western borders of 

Affairs in Kalinga. Ancient Kalinga ^ The Nalas in all probability; 

were among those vassal kings who revolted 
against the Vakataka Empire and set up an independent state 
during the closing years of Narendrasena and in the early period 
of Prthivisena II. Hariscna, therefore, had to destory the Nala 
king, Skandavarman or his successor, before he could bring 
Kalinga under his overlordship. It was at this critical 
period that a new dynasty called the Eastern Gangas sprang 
into power and established a paramount kingdom in Kalinga. 
There is ample justification to believe that the first Eastern 
Ganga king rose to the rulership of Trikalinga under the aegis 
of the Vakataka emperor Hariscna, and acted as a buffer state 
between the Vakataka Empire and Andhradesa. 

Thus the course of events in Kuntala, Andhra and Kalinga 
enabled Harisena to claim suzerainty even in a boastful fashion 
over the lords of those kingdoms. But it is evident that IJari- 
scna’s suzerainty over Kuntala and Andhra was neither effective 
nor permanent. Dr. Jayaswal’s interpretation of the Ajanta 
Cave inscription, 2 as meaning that Hariscna 
The period of coiKiuered Kuntala, Andhra and Kalinga and 

the Usurper ^ tt i _ i t' • r 

c. 493-600 A. D. “brought the Vakataka u^mpire from Irikuta 

and the western sea to the eastern seaboard”, 
cannot be regarded as correct. It is true, no doubt, that Haii.scna 
exerted vigorous influence over the great kingdoms of Daksina- 
patha for a short period. His intervention in the affairs of 
Andhradesa, may be assigned to about 492 — 502 A. D. This 
period is synchronous with the interval between the fall of 
Vikramendravarman I and the accession of Indravarman or 
Indrabhattaraka. And this period possibly may have been the 
reign of the unknown usurper. 

1 B- 1. XXI, p. 168f. 

2 Jayaswal : History of Indiaf 160 A* D« to 860 Ai D, p. 104, 
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Political History of the Vis^ukundins. {Continued.) 
The struggle for ascendancy. 

5. Indrabhattarakavarman. c. 500 — 530 A. D. 


fall of the 
Vakiilaka Empire. 


Already in the dawn of the sixth century, signs of the 
breaking up the Vakafaka Empire were clearly manifest. 
Harisgna’s power and prestige declined rapidly, for there were 
attempts by the distant and powerful vassal kingdoms to over- 
threw the empire. Toramana died about 502 A. D. His son 
Mihirakula pursued a policy of aggression, conquest and tyranny. 

The whole of Aryavarta or Northern India 
Decline and experienced to the full the miseries of savage 
warfare and suffered an added horror by reason 
of the cruel and repulsive habits of the 
Barbarians under the rule of Mihirakula. A general feeling of 
disgust and revolt swayed the whole of Aryavarta. The 
helplessness of the kingdoms of Northern India was also felt in 
the Vakataka Empire. In the south Ravivarman rose in 
Kuntala, overpowered and slew his rival Visnuvarman the 
protege of the Vakataka emperor, and many other kings who 
opposed him at this juncture. He then quickly conquered all 
the quarters of his kingdom and firmly established himself as 
the undisputed lord of Kuntala at Palasika having abandoned 
the old capital Vaijayanti.^ (c. 502 A. D.) On occount of his 
old age and utter inability, Harisena must have watched the 
unforeseen turn of events in Kuntala with impassive apathy. 


About this period, too, the sovereignty of Andhradesa 
seems to have changed hands in a similar manner. Indravarman, 
a son of Vikramendravarman I, and a man of irresistable 
prowess conquered and slew the usurper, the protege of the 
Vakataka emperor and became the supreme lord of Andhra- 
desa. Thus he retrieved the prestige and glory of his house. 


1 hid, Ant.t VJ, p. 30f. (Halsi grant of Ravivarman.) 
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This is clear from the statement {bhm-bhangakaya-vinirddhuta 
samagra-dayudasya,) “who by the act of contracting his eyebrows, 
had scattered all claimants”, found in the 
AndhfaTsa Rise of Cikkula plates ^ This is further supported by 
indrabhatjsraka another passage found in the same record. The 
passage reads that “he presided over the whole 
of orb of earth”, meaning apparently the entire Andhradesa, 
(spuran - nisita - nistrini^a - prabh-'avublmsit-as/e&a-jaganmandal - 
ctdhistitasya) “ which was illuminated by the radiance of his 
flashing sharp - sword;” and {aneka - caturddanta - samara - 
sarnghaila-dvirada gapn-vipula-vijayasya,) “who gained extensive 
victories when his troupes of elephants encountered in hundred 
thousands of battles numerous four-tusked elephants.” The last 
mentioned detail is also mentioned in the record of his own reign. 
Therein, Indravarman is described as an&ka-caturddanta-sainara- 
sfatasamghatta-vijayi, “who is victorious by encountering in 
hundred thousands of battles numerous four-tusked elephants,” 
and calur-tidadhi-nfpati-makuta-ma{ti-mayTtkha-vicchuritapcldiim- 
buruhaht “ whose feet were covered by the rays of the jewels in 
the diadems of the kings of the four oceans” These statements 
clearly indicate that Indrabhattaraka was a powerful king who 
conquered back his ancestral kingdom, apparently after a period 
of fierce and protracted hostilities, and that in the end even 
destroyed the power of his formidable foe, Harisena. 

Considering the long reign of about thirty years that has 
been allotted to him, Indrabhattaraka seems to have been a man 
of about thirty or thirty five years when he was anointed to 
the throne of Andhradesa. Evidently he was not the eldest son 
of Vikrjimendravarman I, for the epithet “ eldest son ” is 
scrupulously omitted in both the contemporary documents. 
On the other hand he is merely described as priya-sUnuff- * the 
dear son ’ in his own charter. This fact indicates that either 
the succession passed on to him on the death of his elder 
brother or that he superseded him being more powerful, during 
the period of usurpation of the rival claimant. 

1 Text line 12f. 

a XII, p. 183, text line Q-6. 
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Dr. Jayaswal is of opinion that Vakataka Empire was 
extinguished by the Cajukya king Pulikes'in I, the As!va~ 
midhayujin, about 550 A. D.^ Hut there is no proof of this 
hypothesis. Dr. Jayaswal’s conjecture is untenable because 
550 A. D. is too late a date to mark the close 
of the Vakataka Empire. In the north, Yas'6- 
c. B 2 U A. D. dharman, a king of Central India, had a meteoric 
rise to supreme sovereignty. He became leader 
of a confederacy of kings who rebelled against the tyranny and 
oppression of Mihirakula. Yas'odharman’s reign is fixed about 
510—535 A. D ; and, therefore he must have risen to power 
immediately after the fall of the last of the Vakatakas. Yas'o- 
dharman claims to have concjuered and humbled Mihirakula 
and to have enjoyed a vast empire which included the whole of 
Northern India, from the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) to the 
Western ocean and from the Himalayas to the Mahgndragiri in 
Kalinga. This achievement seems to be doubtless true, for it 
was one “ which was not claimed even by the lords of the 
Imperial Guptas." ^ Yas'bdharman’s conquest of the Huna king 
has been placed about 520 A. D. by Vincent Smith ; and it 
seems to be a good date for the event.-’ In Andhradesa, 
Indrabhattarakavarman appears to have successfully tided over 
the troubles that beset him in the beginning, having expelled the 
rivals from the kingdom and destroyed the enemies abroad. 
He seems to have then commenced a career of conquest and 
expansion and increased the boundaries of his empire- He soon 
became the most powerful ruler in the Deccan. In the language 
of the Cikkula plates, “ he presided over the whole orb of 
earth, which was illuminated by the radiance of his (lashing 

1 History of Indiat 160 — 350 A. D«, p. 100« 

2 Mandasor stone pillar ins., C. /• Ill, p. 142f. text line 5-6. 

Dr. Fleet and V. A. Smith wrongly assume that Mahendragiri refers to the AVestern 
Ghats and Malabar* 

3 E. H,l. 4th edn. p. 887. 
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sharpsword ; his lotus feet were covered by the rays of Jewels 
in the diadems of the kings of the four oceans.” Indra- 
bhattaraka must have risen to this imperial dignity, only after 
he had destroyed his rival claimants, reduced all the 
neighbouring kings to subjection and overthrown their powerful 
ally Harisena. Harisena’s fall may be placed about 510 A. D. 
and not beyond. He could not have survived till the rise of 
Yas'odharman, much less till the rise of PulikGs'in I. There is 
no proof also of the Vakataka Empire having lingered long 
after his death, under his unknown successors. Moreover, the 
extinguishment of the Vakataka Empire must have been also 
due to the burning desire of the several powerful subordinate 
dynasties, like the Somavariis'is of Bripura, Kalacuris of Cedi, 
Nalas of Nandivardhana, Eastern Gangas of Kalinga and several 
others who set up themselves as paramount rulers in their 
own dominions. 


Indrabhattaraka enjoyed a long and victorious reign, though 
it was one of continued wars on all sides. His long reign 
however seems to have ended in his defeat and sudden death 


on the battlefield. The details given in his own charter and 
in the Cikkulla plates of his son fully bear out this conjecture. 
He was a great, able and energetic monarch, who destroyed 
his enemies and levied tribute from a host of powerful vassal 


Character of 
IndrabhaUaraka- 
varmaa’s reign* 


kings. During his long reign, Andhradesa 
rose to great political eminence once more 
as in the days of his renowned grandfather 


Madhavavarman the Great. His own record 


describes him as a PammamaliBsfvara, ‘devout worshipper of 


Siva,’ as “ a glorious king whose lotus feet are covered by the 
rays of jewels in the diadems of the circle of the kings of the 
four oceans.”^ The contemporary Godavari grant of Raja 
Pfthivimula also speaks of Indrabhattaraka as a mighty king 
who was possessed of formidable military strength, whose 
imperial domination was a menace to the sovereignty of 
innumerable kings, who consequently cherished for a long time 


1 B. /. IV, p. 188-36. text line, 6. Catur-uddhi nrPati fuahufa maHi-mayUkha 
9 Uehuritthpadamhuruhalj,. 
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the desire to overthrow and obtain deliverence from his imperial 
sway.^ The glory and prosperity which Andhradesa enjoyed 
during his reign is best illustrated to by a passage in the Cikkulla 
plates already referred to. The record states that Indrabhattaraka 
“presided over the whole orb of the earth which was illumined 
by the radiance of his flashing sword”, and acquired a store of 
religious merit by emptying water jars at donations made 
according to precept and “ found meritorious enjoyment 
of life in constantly bestowing lands, cows, gold and giving 
girls in marriage.”^ This passage clearly indicates that 
Indrabhattaraka’s reign was marked by uninterrupted gloryi 
power and prosperity for a long time. 


There is a single record of his reign which comes from 
Rgmatirtham, a village of great Jaina and Buddhist antiquity, 
situated near Vizianagaram in Vizagapatam district. It records 
the grant of the village of Peruvatika in the Palaki-rastra as an 
agrahura with all the customary rights of enjoyment and 
immunities from all burdens and taxes to the Brahmana house- 
holder, Nagnas'arman, who belonged to the Taittiriya &akhct 
and who was a member of the Mandirasa gQtra, for the increase 
of merit of his own good deeds. Ihe edict 
was communicated to the inhabitants {kuUimbins) 
that assembled at the village of Peru- 


The Rama- 
tirtham plates- 


vatika by king Indravarman himself in person from his camp 
pitched at the provincial capital Piiranisamgama. The grant 
was made on the 7th tilhi of the bright fortnight of Jyestha, in 
the twenty-seventh of his victorious reign. One of the localities 
refered to may be properly identified. Palaki-rastra or the 
district of.PaIaki seems to be identical with the modern taluks of 
Bobbin and Cipurupalli situated on the right bank of the Vaih- 
sfadhara in the north of the Vizagapatam district.® There is a 
village called Pakki in the Bobbili taluk which seems to represent 


1 JBBfRAS; Vol. XVI, p. lUf. 

2 B-1. Vol. IV, p. 1931. II. 11, 13-16; Here is the passage:— Vatha-vidki- 

ifiniryapiia-iha^ik-nvitpta-punya^sancayasya satata-bhumi-gQ^kanya‘hirafiya^ 

pradana'Pratilabdha^punya’iivit-Opabhogasya etc- 

3 Fleet is also of this opinion. See Ind, Ant* XX, p I6f. 
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the ancient Palakki which lent its name to the msira or district. 
Pakki is an ancient site and if explored may possibly yield very 
valuable information about its ancient glory.^ Peruvatika 
cannot be identified now, but it might have stood in 
the neighbourhood of Pakki. Puranisamgama is a Sanskrit 
appellation and it is difficult to ascertain to what locality it 
referred. 


The victorious reign of Indrabhattaraka ended in a military 
disaster. The events of his closing years are described in 
graphic detail in the Godavari grant of Prthivimula, referred to 
above. The inscription records the events in a 
figurative passage. Prthivimula made a grant 
of a village at the behest of his overlord 
Adhiraja Indra or Indrfidhiraja whose exploits 
and greatness are described in the following 
veiled expression : 


A great military 
disaster in the 
closing year of 
Indrabhattaraka’s 
reign. 


“ Be it known to you ! By me, to whom the request has 
been preferred, in order that his parents may acquire religious 
merit, by the glorious Adhifuja Indra, who acquired great and 
pure fame, spread abroad over the surface of the earth, by 
overthrowing the infuriated elephant Kumuda that came against 
the elephant Supratika which was mounted by him in the 
tumultous combat waged by all the kings who were gladdened by 
having assembled together in the desire to uproot by force Indra- 
bhattaraka ; (and) who is the dear son of Mitavarman, who was 
the moon that arose from the ocean of the twice-born family 
that inhabited the famous (the town of) Manalku^i, the cause of 
the protection of a multitude of noble jewels of men resplendent 
with famous ancestors and (good) conduct and prosperity and 
splendour, (and) who more than once acquired victory 
{caturddanta-savigruma-vijayasya) in the contests of elephants 
that have four tusks etc. etc. 


1 Pakki seems to bear a close afiinity to Palakki apart from the fact that the locality 
in which the Kamatirtham plates are discovered is situated in the neighbourhood of 
Palakki or Pakki. It is possible that Palakki became Pakki in the course of several 
centuries. Dr. Fleet incorrectly read the name Palakki as Fuki (Ind. Ant. XX, p. 16)* 
There are some Brahma^a families which bear the surname Prakki, which denotes that 
they migrated from that place* their original abode at some unknown period* 
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This shows that Adhimja Indra who mounted Supratika, 
the elephant of the North-east quarter, was the lord of Kalinga 
which lay to the north-east of Andhra. The expression means 
that Indra, lord of Kalinga attacked Indrabhattaraka ’ who 
mounted Kumtida the elephant of the south- 

Indrabhattiiraka ^ i i n i • . 

western quarter, namely Andhradesa, in a furious 
battle and overthrew him in the end. A glance 
at the map of Ancient India will show that 
Andhradesa lies to the south-west of Kalinga and 
that the latter kingdom is situated to the north- 
east of Andhra. The figurative expression shows further that 
Indradhiruja, lord of Kalinga became the head of a confederacy 
of kings who assembled gladly with the desire to uproot by 
force the mighty prince Indrabhattaraka, whose formidable 
military strength and ambition for imperial dominion became a 
menace to the independence of several kingdoms. 


opposed by a 
confederacy of 
kings led by 
Indravarman of 
Kalinga. 


The identity of Indradhiraja of Kalinga or Trikalinga has 
been placed beyond doubt by the discovery of the Jirjingi 
copper-plate grant Mahuruja Indravarman, dated the thirty- 
ninth year of the Ganga era.^ The identity is conclusively 
established by its reference to the tumultuous combats with 
Caturddanta ‘four-tusked elephants.’ Indravarman, the donor 
of the Jirjingi grant is described as the lord of Trikalinga, whose 
capital was Dantapura. He bears the epithet 
AJhiraja iniia. aniika'Caturddanta-samara-vijayi, and therefore 
coafedwates. seems to be identical with A dhiraja Indra 

who is described as avupta • caturddanta • 
saAigmma»vijayasya in the Godavari grant. As the initial year 
of the Ganga era is placed in 497 A. D. in the scheme of 
chronology proposed by me for the Eastern Gangas,^ the 39th 
year of the Jirjingi grant falls in 536 A. D. And thus Indra- 
varman or Indradhiraja becomes a contempoary of Indra- 


bhaflaraka for whom the period, 600—530 A. D. has been 
allotted. The Vis^ukup^*" charters of this period speak of 
Indrabhattaraka as an&ka’caturddania-samara - sfata - sahasra - 


I JAHRS.. Vol. in. p. 4flf, 
a See Book V. belo;w. 
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samghatta - vijayl and aiiBka - caturddanta - samara - samghatta - 
dviradagaita-vipula-vijayi. This peculiar reference to victories 
in tumultuous combats with calnrddanla elephants between a 
confederacy of kings led by Adliira/a Indravarman of Kalinga 
and Indrabhattaraka of Andhradesa is very interesting. The 
reference to the caturddanta conflicts also occurs in the 
Khamkhed plates of Pratapaslla who is described as aiidka- 
caturddanta - gaja - ghatu - sainghaUa-vijayahy Pratfipas'ila is 
quite an unknown and obscure prince. He seems to belong 
to the Kalacuri family. As the record is found in Khamkhed 
in Berar, the territory over which he ruled has to be looked for 
in that region. Whatever may be the implication of the figu- 
rative expression caturddanta elephants’ combats in the records 
above referred to, all the kings mentioned in them, namely 
Indradhiraja, Prthivimula, Pratapas'ila appear to be doubtless 
contemporaries that formed a great confederacy with the 
desire to uproot Indrabhattaraka by force. Foremost among 
the confederates that combined their strength against the 
Visnukundin king was Prthivimula ; he was probably a vassal 
king who rebelled and treacherously betrayed his overlord 
Indrabhattaraka, and made common cause with Indravarman, 
the A dhirclja of Kalinga or Trikalinga. The decisive battle 
between the confederate powers and the Visriukuridin monarch 
was probably fought in Kalinga itself. According the Rama- 
tirtham plates, it appears Indrabhattaraka had gone to 
Kalinga to meet the allied armies that assembled under the 
leadership of Indradhiraja or Indravarman. The grant was 
made by the Visnukundin king probably during the progress of 
the military campaign. The words “ for the increase of rewards 
of my own good deeds” and the dating of the charter from camp 
in a provincial city in the north-east fully supports the view. 
Indrabhattaraka hoped to obtain a decisive victory over his 
enemies. But fate was against him. He was defeated at last and 
probably slain in one of the tumultuous combats. His death may 
be placed about 530 A. D. 

1 E. /. XXII, p. 93f. text line 3. Prof. Mirashi who edits the grant suspects its 
genuineness, but in my opinion there is nothing either in the language or in the palaeo-. 
grapby of the record to doubt its genuineness- • 
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It is probable that the fallen Vakatakas had exerted their 
influence in overthrowing Indrabhattaraka with the help of the 
Lord of Trikalinga. The internal evidence of the Godavari 
and Jirjingi copper-plate grants supports this conjecture. We 
have suggested before this that the Eastern Gaiigas of Kalinga 
rose.to sovereignty in Trikalinga under the aegis of the Vakataka 
emperor, Harisena. The Eastern Gahgas, therefore, would 
have gratefuly remembered the asistance they 
Identification of received during the closing years of the fifth 
indravarman. ccntury from the Vakatakas for the establish- 
ment of their kingdom in Trikalinga. It was the 
turn of the Eastern Gahgas to wreak vengeance against the 
Visnukundins, who were the common enemy of both the Imperial 
Vakataka and Gahga dynasties. Certain epithets attached to 
Indravarman in the Jirjingi grant seem to indicate that the 
Vakatakas and others who were enemies of the Visnukundins, 
sought the protection and help of the Eastern Gahga prince. 
Mahumja Indravarman is described with the epithets atula- 
balasavmday-nvupta vipula-vibhava‘sampal-latct‘tnaridapa-chTtyu- 
visfmnta suhft-sudhu bmidhav-nrthi-janah, “ who on account of 
his ever increasing power and strength which became unrivalled, 
had become the resting place, a mandapa, covered by a creeper 
that was his unbounded prosperity, offering protection to 
suppliants, wisemen and relations.”'^ It will be remembered 
that the Vakataka Empire disintegrated and disappeared shortly 
after the death of Harisena. Thereafter it would appear that 
Indrabhattaraka assumed imperial dignity in the Deccan. 
It was chiefly owing to the unimpeded policy and energy of the 
Visnukundin monarch that the Vakataka Empire quickly 
disintegrated. 'Fhe Vakataka royal family then probably sought 
the help of the rising Eastern Gahga king in the hour of distress. 
The Eastern Gahga king was a rival the Visnukundin king who 
claimed imperial dignity in the Deccan. He aimed at destroying 
the growing menace of his opponent and, therefore, quickly 
made a common cause with the sunken Vakatakas and other 
dynasties that were either uprooted or completely humbled. 


1 JAHRS., VoJ. III,*p. 4»f. text line 8-9. 
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The Vakatakas were originally Brahmanas like the Eastern 
Gahgas, and belonged to the Visnuvrddha gotra. After 
the disruption of the Vakataka Empire, the Vakataka- 
Visnuvrddha Brahmana families might have migrated to 
Trikalinga, and there under the protection of Indradhiraja 
would have nurtured plans for revenge against the Visnu- 
kundin monarch. They would have assisted the Gahga prince 
in bringing about a coalition of numerous kings of the Eastern 
Deccan, which is described in the Godavari grant, to uproot 
Indrabhattaraka by force. The Jirjingi grant supports this 
conjecture. The village of Jijjika, which lay in the Vonkarabhoga 
was granted as an agraham with the exemption of all taxes 
and burdens by Indravarman, to the Brahmana house-holders, 
Agnis'arman and his son Rudras'arman of the I'aittirlya sfakha, 
who belonged to the Visnuvrddha gdlra, for the increase of 
his own merit, long life, fame and strength and for the merit of 
his parents. The grant was made on the 21st day of Vais'akha 
in the 39th year of his victorious reign. This date would 
be sometime after the death of Indrabhattaraka, and may 
be equated to (497-|-39=) 536 A. D. 

It is possible to believe that the Visnukunclin Empire 
reached the zenith for a second time in the reign of the great 
king Indrabhattaraka. His extensive conquests and subjugation 
of several hostile kings of the Deccan to vassalage made him 
the most powerful monarch of the day in Daksinap^tha. His 
career of conciuest and expansion in the Deccan was perhaps 
also responsible for his sudden death at the 
Causes for ihc height of his power. It was an age when 
indrabhatteraka. several ambitious princes set themselves to the 
establishment of independent principalities in 
the Eastern Daksinilpatha. In Southern Andhradesa, there rose 
the Calukyas under Vijayfiditya and the Colas under Karikala, 
who attempted to carve small kingdoms out of the great Pallava 
Empire. In the north, the Somavams'is, Eastern Gahgas, Nalas 
and several others rose on the ruins of the Vakataka Empire. 
In the Visnukundin Empire, too, there arose several dynasties 
like the Vasisthas of Kalinga, kings of Vijaya-I^ndalipura, and 

63 “ 
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kings of Ratna>Kas'yapa gdira of Pistapura.^ Indrabhattaraka, 
like his adversary Harisena possessed remarkable qualities. 
He revived ably the Visnukundin Empire, having successfully 
rescued it from a sunken state, early in his youth. Though he 
died at an unhappy moment, he left an empire which survived 
in tact almost till the first decade of the seventh century. 

The Godavari grant refers to MaJmraja Prabhakara who 
is not known to history from any other source. Prabhakara is 
spoken of as one “who attained unsurpassed accumulation of 
religious merit by propitiating the feet of gods and Brahmanas 
and spiritual preceptors, and whose fame became the ornament 
of all the regions”. He is mentioned also with the epithet 
vikhyuta “ famous,” but curiously enough his 
dynastic name is omitted. His son Prthivimula 
Prthivitnuia. is given the ordinary kingly title R^ja unlike 
his father. He is described as “ the most 
devout worshipper of Mahes'vara, who meditates on the feet of 
his parents, who, in away quite free from reproach, protects the 
laws of all classes and orders {asframa) of life by his wisdom 
and discrimination which have been produced by his perception 
of the objects enjoined by revelation and tradition ; who has 
undertaken the heavy burden of lordship only for the purpose 
of conferring benefits upon others.” Prthivimula issued the 
edict from his residence at the victorious Kandalipura. The 
edict is dated the 13th day of Vais'akha in the twenty-fifth year 
of his victorious reign. The date of the grant shows that for 
twenty five years Prthivimula was ruling as a king. Kandalipura 
cannot be identified satisfactorily, but from the 
Prthivimula : situation of the other localities mentioned in 

tim viMuVu*^> record, it may be assumed that Prthivimula’s 
Empire. " kingdom lay in the lower region of the Godavari 
near the sea in the East Godavari district. 
Prthivimula was not a paramount king. He was probably a 
vassal in the Visriukundin Empire. The claim of his having 
undertaken the heavy burden of lordship only for he purpose 

1 Bharati, Vol. XII, No. «, (Yuva Sathvatsara ; Bhadrapada) pp. 495—601. This 
has been noticed in the ARSIE*^ 1917, p. 132. It is C. P. No. 6 of 1918-17. It wai 
brought to light by Mr. M* R. Kavi, M. A. Since edited in JB- XXllI, pp* 88—99. 
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of conferring benefits upon others, coupled with the manner in 
which he has chosen to confer a charity upon some Brahmanas 
to please his overlord Adhimja Indra, indicates that he had lost 
his kingdom after the death of his father Prabhakara and 
regained it through the favour of Indravarman and that 
therefore he was a vassal. The praise which he has for his 
overlord Indravarman and the 'statement that several kings 
“ were gladdened by having assembled together in the desire to 
uproot Indrabhatp,raka by force”, plainly shows that Prthivimula 
was a suppliant of the lord of Kalinga and that he was a bitter 
enemy of Indrabhattaraka. 

As the Godavari grant alludes to the overthrow of Indra- 
bhattaraka as an accomplished fact, Prthivimula must have 
issued the edict obviously after the death of Indrabhattaraka, 
which has been placed about 530 A. D. The 25th year of 
Prthivimula's reign therefore, which was the date of his charter, 
must be sometime after 530 A. D ; and his rule 


Maharaja 
Prabhakara and 
Raja Prthivimula: 
Probable rivals of 
Indrabhattaraka. 


must have commenced after 505 A. D. It 
will be remembered that Harisena claimed 
overlordship over the ruler of Andhradesa as 
well as over other princes. It has been shown 


on the testimony of a passage in the Cikkulla plates that Hari. 


sena’s protege in Andhradesa could not have been Indra- 
bhattaraka, but one who was vanquished or expelled from the 
kingdom by Indrabhattaraka. Till now the rival kinsmen of 
Indrabhattaraka have not been identified. The statements about 


Prabhakara and Prthivimula in the Godavari grant, the boast 


of HarisSna on the one hand and the claim of Indrabhattaraka 


on the other, all clearly show that Prabhakara and his son 
Prthivimula were probable rivals who opposed the accession of 
Indrabhattaraka and- that Prabhakara also held the crown for 
sometime after the death of VikramSndravarman I as the protege 
of Harisgna. Prthivimula succeeded in defeating and destroying 
Indrabhatt^aka with the help of Indravarman, the Eastern Ganga 
king. But he failed to seize the sovereignty of the Andhra 
country. For, it will be seen in the following reign, that he 
had to encounter an equally formidable opponent in Vikra- 
msndravarman II or Vikramabendravarman, the eldest son of 
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Indrabhattaraka. It is reasonable to believe that both 
Prthivimula and his overlord Adhimja Indravarman were 
defeated and slain by Vikramcndravarman II. The victory which 
Vikramahendravarman gained against Indravarman and his 
confederates appears to have been so decisive and signal 
that the prestige of the newly established dynasty of the Eastern 
Gahgas in Kalinga suffered a serious setback for nearly three 
decades. 


6. Vikramahendravarman, or Vikramendravarman II, 
c. 530- 540 A. D. 


The long, glorious and eventful reign of Indrabhattaraka 
ended in a military shock to the Imperial Vistiukundin dynasty. 
But it was not a serious blow to the Visnukundin suzerainty for, 
it would appear to have been only a passing cloud. The hostile 
confederacy of kings could only defeat and slay Indrabhattaraka 
but could not undermine the solidarity of the 
VisiTukuiiclin Empire. It is even probable 
0.630—640 A. D, that the defeat inflicted on Indrabhattaraka was 
not a decisive one. This was due apparently 
to the remarkable ability of Vikramahendravarman, the son 
and successor of Indrabhattaraka. The new king who 
inherited all the daring, courage, energy and statesmanship of 
his father not only saved the Visnukundin Empire from 
disruption but quickly strengthened it. This is vividly illustrated 
by the passage in the Cikkulla plates which describes him. He 
is called, ganstaJj, s^aisfav-eva sakala-jif-pa’gttit-ulamkfta]^ samyag- 
adhydrdpUa^sakala-rajyabhiirali, “ the most noble, who in 
childhood already embellished with all the virtues of a king, had 
duly taken upon himself, the whole burden of government.” 
And this is amply corroborated by the description of the king’s 
greatness in the Polamiiru grant of his grandson. Here he is 
referred to with the epithets ; appratihata- 
His glorious reign, sfdsanasya svapraliip-Qpanata’smnanta-manuja' 
, pati - mapdalasya virahita • ripu-qa4 • vargasya 
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vidhivad-upacila • trivargasya vibudha - pati ■ siidhya sfara-vira- 
vibhava-bala parnkramasya, •' whose edicts were unimpeded ; 
who by his own prowess subdued a circle of kings and lords of 
territories; who had overcome his six internal enemies; who was 
ever intent upon achieving the three objects of life, namely 
dharma, artha and kama according to precept ; who was equal 
to Indra, the lord of the gods, in possessing strength, army, 
weapons of war and prowess.” These passages clearly illustrate 
that Vikramahendravarman was a great and powerful king, who 
on account of his association with the government of his father’s 
vast empire even from his childhood, was able to protect it on 
the death of his father despite the great military shock, and 
save it from disruption. The above epithets indicate further 
that Vikramahendravarman successfully thwarted the furious 
attempts of the hostile confederacy of kings and even destroyed 
their leader, Adhiraja Indravarman in the end. The events of 
this period and the relations with Kalinga will be dealt with in 
dealing with the rise of the Eastern Gangas in the following 
Book. It is sufficient to state here that the Visnukundin monarch, 
before he died about the tenth year of his glorious reign, seems 
to have inflicted a crushing defeat on the Lord of Trikalinga 
and reduced his successors to submission. 

Vikramahendravarman was a Parama-mahesfvara, “a devout 
worshipper of Mahesvara (Siva)” like his illustrious ancestors. 
He was the eldest son of his father. In the records of his 
grandson he is called Vikramahendra, apparently to avoid con- 
fusion between the two princes of that name. It is evident from 
this that while he called himself in his own charter Vikramendra- 
varman II, his descendants referred to him by the appellation 
Vikramahendra with a slight variation. It is probable that his 
reign lasted about ten years, for the only record of his time 
was dated the tenth year of his reign, on the fifth day of the 
8th fortnight of the summer season.^ It is likely that he was 

1 The date portion is very curiously worded. It has traces of the influence of the 
Telugu language which was apparently formed as well as of Prakrit which was probably 
still lingering in the land- It reads : (Vijayarajya-samvassarambul 10 masapakkam 
SgihmaS) While the terms gihma Md pakkam Site both PrAkritt samvassarambu I 
the ootninative plural is plainly Telugu. 
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already well advanced in life at the date of his accession as the 
expression s'ais'av-Bva etc., would denote. If Indravarman was 
about thirty five years of age when he ascended the throne in 
500 A. D., he would be about sixty-five years at the time of his 
death about 530 A. D. Vikramahendra, his eldest son, who must 
have been born at least a decade before his father's accession 
would be about forty years old when he succeeded to throne, 
about 530 A. D. 

'' The Cikkulla co^er.rtlate grant nas issued from his capital 
Lendulura which is the same as the Denduluru, a village near 
Ellore in the West Godavari district.^* There are extensive 
ruins of an ancient citadel and town, in the village covering 
roughly an area of about two square miles, Lendulura, in its 
hey-day was the suburb of the Imperial city 
The Cikkulla plates- Vengipura, and the Seat of royalty. Denduluru 
is a railway station ; and the extensive ruins 
and mounds can be seen from a distance by the passengers 
from the railway train. '' The Cikkulla plates contain an edict of 
the king issued from his royal residence announcing the grant 
of the village of Regonram, in the Natripati-w.jnyrt, that lay on 
the left bank of the Krsanabenna in a south-easternly direction 
of the village of Ravireva, as a devabhoga to the temple of 
Somagiris'varaniitha, belonging to the holy Lord Tryambaka- 
Siva* It is indeed curious how the copper-plate charter relating 
to the grant of a village to a temple in the northern corner of 
the Kistna district could have found its way into the Atikavani 
tank in the Cikkulla agrahura of the Tuni division in the extreme 
north of the East Godavari district.^ But here is an instance of 
the fact of the copper-plates travelling long distances with their 
owners, owing to vicissitudes of their fortune. The shrine of 
Somagiris'varanatha or Tryambaka-Siva as well as the village of 
Regonram on the Krsna, do not exist today. They must have 
disappeared long ago on account of the corroding floods of the 
river. ^But the village of Ravireva exists and it seems to be the 
same as Ravirela in the Nandigama taluk of the Kistna district 

1 The letter la in Telugu has yielded place to /a in some places and da in some places. 

It occurs in the inscription of Yuddhamalla at Bezwada. XV. 16Cft.) 

2 B. I , XVII. p. 884f» teat line 2-4. 
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and answer admirably to the description given in the inscription. ^ 
Natrpati-&tsrt>'fl or the district of Natrprulii may be the same as 
Nathavadi-mrtya, mentioned frequently in the records of the 
Eastern Calukya dynasty.^ It seems to have comprised the 
Nandigama taluk of the Kistna district and the Madira taluk 
and its neighbourhood in the Warangal division of Telingana in 
the Nizam’s Dominions. It seems to have lain on either side 
of the Krsna river.’ 


4. Govindavarman surnamed Vikramas'raya : c 540 — 546 A. D. 

On the death of Vikramcndravarman II, his son Govinda- 
varman ascended peacefully the throne of Andhradesa. According 
to the chronology proposed by me, it appears that the new 
king’s reign was short. There are good reasons for this 
assumption. Govindavarman seems to have been in the prime 
of youth at the time of his accession. The kingdom of Andhra- 
desa enjoyed peace at that time. Its prestige 

c MO-646 I'd" travelled apparently far into the 

northern regions. The Visnukundin Empire 
must have been vast and powerful and embraced, as it did 
in the days of Madhavavarman I, the entire eastern half of the 
Deccan and bordered on the kingdom of South Kosala. 
Govindavarman showed great promise of a long and glorious 
reign like his illustrious ancestors. But his eventful career 
would seem to have been suddenly cut short, shortly after a 
disastrous military expedition to the North. Despite the 
defeat which was followed by his untimely death, the 
Visnukundin Empire remained undiminished and undisturbed, 
except perhaps for a short while during the early period of his 
son and successor Madhavavarman III. Govindavarman was 
the most powerful monarch of the day. Like his illustrious 
grandfather Indrabhattarakai he attempted courageously to attain 
imperial dignity in Daksinapatha. 

1 Opi. at. Prof Kielhorn (p- 196) was unable to identify any of these localities 
mentioned in the inscription* 

2 C- P. No. I of 1916-17, teict lines 31-32 ; I. A., VoU VII. p..l5. 
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There are no records of Govindavarman’s reign but all 
that may be gathered for the reconstruction of the history of 
his period comes from the two records of his son and from the 
charters of the contemporary dynasties of the North, Both the 
records of his son speak of him in glorious terms. The earlier 
inscription, Ipuru plates (I set), describes him as Bhagavat» 
Hnpan>alasvwnt-pndunud/iyntasya V isimkundinum aparimita- 
bala - par'd kramasyct parama - dhlirmikasya 

hil'tory* o7 his sdkala-swnantasya anska-godiiranya- 

reif-n. bhuuii-praddnasya maharujasya 8ri Govinda^ 

varmanah, “ the glorious Maharaja Govinda- 
varman, who meditated on the feet of the holy Lord of Sriparvata, 
who belonged to the family of the Visnukundins, whose power 
and valour were immeasurable, who was most just, to whom 
all vassals were bowing, and who performed many gifts, of 
cows, gold and lands.” ^ The Polamuru grant speaks of Govinda- 
varman in very elotiuent terms and gives more details. The 
king is described, as : aMka-samara-sai'nghatta-vij'ayinafy para- 
narapti-makuta-matti-inayakka-avadula-cararia-yugalasya Vikra- 
tmisfrayasya Sri GovindavarmaxtaJj,, “the glorious Govinda* 
varman, whose surname was Vikramasfraya ‘the asylum of 
prowess’, who was the victor in innumerable tumultuous battles, 
whose pair of feet were made resplendent by the spotless white 
rays of the jewels in the diadems of bowing hostile kings who 
were subdued.”- The title Vikramu^rnya shows that Govinda- 
varman was a man of great powess, a great soldier who 
conquered many hostile kings and levied tribute from them. 
We shall investigate into this claim. 

The historicfil value of these epithets is fully revealed to 
us when we look into the background of contemporary political 
history of the Northern and Central India. It will be remembered 
that the latter half of the fifth century was a period of great 

1 R. l. Vol. IV.. p. 198. 

2 Journal of Department of Letters, Cal. Uni. Vol. XI (1924) where it is edited by 
the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao. See JAHRS Vol. VI, pp. l7fT. where Mr* R. Subba 
Rao published the same. See also Bharati, Vol. VII, No. 8, pp. and Part 9 pp. 802-316 
where Mr. Somasekhara Sarma gives a Telugii version of Mr. Lakshmana Rao's article 
Dr, D. C. Sircar gives his own reading of the inscription in Jour* Dtp. Lett- Vol. XXVI 
pp. 119-126. 
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ferment and turmoil in Northern and Central India. It witnessed 
the beginnings of disruption of the Gupta Empire which had 
been already shaken with the earlier deflections of the 
Maitrakas in Surastra and Pusyamitra and Patu- 
^h*t^°****f*' *”itra Republics in Western Malava, Nrpati- 
Aryivarfain Parivrajakas in Bundlekhand and the establish- 
sixth century. ment of the Hunu kingdom by Toramana in the 
heart of Northern India. The Gupta monarch 
was subdued and compelled to pay tribute, (t. 510 A. D.) Then 
followed the Huna rule under Mihirakula, the son and successor 
of Toramana. Thereafter arose in a short time, Yas'odharman, a 
powerful prince who won for himself a paramount position in 
Northern India by inflicting a crushing defeat on the tyrannical 
Hlina king and delivering the land from foreign thraldom, (c. 528 
A. D.) Yas'odharman’s success was however, shortlived. The 
loose hegemony which he exercised over the numerous dynasties 
of the North soon passed away with the destruction of the Huna 
power. But at this juncture, the Later Guptas once more tried 
to emerge into power in Magadha, but on account of the political 
convulsions of the period, they failed to revive their lost glory. 
The process of disintegration had proceeded too far, and already 
fresh complications had arisen owing to the rise of new powersi 
to enable them to achieve any measure of success in their 
attempt. One such power was that of the Maukharis, who had 
grown rich and prosperous by their possession of the fertile 
doab of the Ganges and the Jumna and who bade fair for 
supremacy in the North. They had become a formidable 
power ; and then commenced a contest for the overlordship 
of the North between the Maukharis and the Later Guptas of 
Magadha. The history of this struggle which 
The Maukharis occupicd the major part of the sixth century is 
an interesting episode. The struggle ended in 
transferring the political supremacy from Magadha to Kanya- 
kubja. The Later Guptas slowly perished and the Maukharis 
reaped a rich harvest out of the prevailing confusion and 
emerged from obscurity into supreme importance.^ 

1 For the history of the Maukharis, see T/te Maukharis J)y Edward A. Fires. 

54 
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Part played by 
the Maukharis 
and Vispukn|;idins 
in the sixth 
century. 


The history of the Maukhari dynasty is not necessary for 
the purpose of our present study. But the inscriptions of the 
Maukhari kings, who were contemporaries of Indrabhattaraka 
and his successors, refer to their hostilities with the powerful 
kings of the Andhra country. The hostile relations between 
the Maukharis of the distant north and the 
Vis^ukundins of Daksinapatha seem to have 
arisen on account of the political convulsions 
through which the dynasties of Northern 
and Central India passed at this period. 
The Vakiitaka Empire disappeared about the 
first decade of the sixth century. Then the several kingdoms 
that were lately its feudataries suddenly became paramount 
powers and struggled for expansion. One of such was the 
kingdom of Sarabhapura.^ It lay apparently in the heart of the 
dismembered Vakataka Empire. And then the other dynasties 
too, like the Eastern Gangas of Trikalinga, the Rasatrakutas 
of Manapura, the Somavaths'is or the Panduvams'is of Maha- 
Kosala and the Kalacuris of Tripuri, simultaneously emerged 
from obscurity to power. During that confusion and 
turmoil, when two mighty empires crumbled down to pieces, 
when the whole of Northern India was under the thraldom of 
the savage Hunas, when the loosely knit hegemony of Yas'6- 
dharman had failed to step into the breach permanently and 
come out as a mighty empire, the Maukharis in the North and 
the Visnukundins in Daksinapatha, forced their way to establish 
their overlordship in Northern and. Central India respectively, 
like the Imperial Guptas and the Vakatakas of the earlier 
epoch. 


The attempts of the Visriukundins to establish their 
imperial dominion in Daksinapatha, brought them into conflict 
with several dynasties that had shaken off the yoke of 
the Vakatakas only recently and risen to power on the one hand, 
and the aggressive and prosperous Maukharis on the other. 


** The Maukharis, Were they MSlavas?*' in Ind. CM/ftire. Vol. 1. pp« 9,298>99« * The 
Maukharis of Kanauj ’ in /. B. O. S., Vol. XXI, pp. 49—79. 

1 See Book V. belov^. 
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It was at this period that Is'varavarman (c. 525 — 544 A. D.), 
the first paramount king of the Maukhari dynasty forced 
his way to establish his overlordship in the 
The Maukharis north, to destroy the hegemony of Yas'o- 
hostiie to the dharman and to throw into confusion the 
**visnukupdin * domination of the Later Guptas of Magadha. 

Empire. Simultaneously in Daksinapatha, a hostile 

confederacy of kings under the leadership of 
Adhiraja Indravarman of Trikalinga successfully checked the 
aggressive policy of Indrabhattaraka. But the resistance to 
the expansion of the Visnukundin power was only short-lived. 
The Maukharis in the north and the Visnuku^idins in the south 
appeared as great imperial powers in India at that time. 
They were opposed to each other. Though the causes for 
the break-out of hostilities between the Maukharis and the 
Visnukundins are not forthcoming precisely for the present, it 
may well be that Is'varavarman, the third king of the Maukharis, 
was probably a member of, or at any rate despatched an army 
to assist the hostile confederacy of kings that assembled 
together and destroyed Indrabhattaraka in a tumultuous battle. 
This conjecture is rendered likely by the chaotic political 
condition of Central India and notthern Deccan. The dynasties 
that lately contributed to the downfall of the Vakataka Empire 
would have made a Herculean attempt to destroy the imperial 
designs of the Visiiukundins. And for that end they would 
have sought the help of every power in the land to uproot by 
force the mighty Indrabhattaraka. 

It is probable that Vikramahgndravarman, and his son 
GSvindavarman, harboured a deep feeling of hatred for the 
Maukharis as they did for the Eastern Gangas, and lost 
no time or opportunity to avenge themselves. 

Govindavarman’s reign of Yikramaheiidravarman was 

expedition into the , , ® . , , , ^ 

Maukhari kingdom, evidently spent in destroying the power of 

Adhiraja Indravarman and his confederates. 

The sovereignty of the newly established kingdom of tlie 

Eastern Gahgas was eclipsed for over a quarter of a century. 

The kingdom of ^abhapura came to an end about 540 A. D* 
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or probably shortly after, with the death of Maha-Pravararaja. 
And the dynasty of the Somavamsis founded by Udayana in 
Maha-Kosala had not spruing, into prominence. At any 
rate the SSmavams'is do not seem to have grown 
strong enough to oppose the Visrtukuijdin expansion as they 
were still engaged in consolidating their new conquests. 
The Maukharis who were constantly at war with the Later 
Guptas of Magadha, would seem to have sought the alliance of 
the Later Guptas of Maha-Kosala or Somavamsis as they are 
also called. Is'varavarman, one of the most powerful kings of 
the Maukhari dynasty, consolidated his kingdom and left to his 
son and successor Is'anavarman, a large, powerful and 
prosperous kingdom. Is'varavarman’s death, c. 544 A. D. was 
an excellent opportunity for the powerful Guvindavarman to 
wreak vengeance upon the Maukharis. 'I'he Jaunpur 
fragmentary stone inscription doubtfully assigned to is'vara- 
varman, refers to the war with the king of Andhradesa.^ “ The 
inscription mentions, in line 4, the MaharUja Is'varavarman of 
the Maukhari family but the lacunae in the following lines are 
so extensive that ” as Dr. Fleet observes, “ it is impossible to 
say whether the historical information given in them refers to 
Is'varavarman or one of his descendants.”'"* But there is no 
doubt that the historical information recorded in the inscription 
refers to the Mahumja Is'anavarman, the son and successor of 
Is'varavarman. This view is based upon the statements in the 
Haraha stone inscription of Suryavarman.^ Dr. Rama Sankar 
Tripathi, however, believes that the exploits mentioned in the 
Jaunpur record refer to Is'varavarman himself.** But this view 
is untenable, for it would imply that the Maukharis came into 
conflict with the king of the Andhra country on two occasions : 
once during the reign of Is'varavarman and a second time early in 

1 q. /. Ill, No. 61. i>. 288f. 

2 The Jaunpur Stone inscription is a fragment of a very much larger inscription and 
38 to 72 akqaraSt probably the larger number, are lost at the beginning of each line and 
also an indefinite number of lines below the last line that is extant* 

8 E. XIV, pp. 110-130. 

4 ‘ The Maukharis of Kanauj ’ the JEORS, Vol. XX, p. 631. 
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the period of his successor Is'anavarman and that on both the 
occasions, the Lord of the Andhra country was the invader. 
There is no historical basis for this conjecture. Very little is 
known about the events of the reign of Is'varavarman from any 
other contemporary record, though it might be that he 
considerably extended the boundaries of his kingdom and 
enhanced the power and prestige of his family. The Harillui 
inscription does not describe, moreover, the exploits of this 
monarch. It is therefore likely that the Jaunpur fragment 
records only the achievements of Is'iinavarman, The events 
connected with his reign are thus narrated: “ By him (is'ana- 
varman), a very lion to hostile kings, the throne was occupied”. 
Just at that period, apparently, “ a spark of fire, that had come 

by the road from the city of Dhiira the Lord of Andhra 

{Andhrapati) wholly given to fear, took up his abode in the 
crevices of the Vindhya Mountains, went to the Raivataka 

Mountain among the warriors of the Andhra army, who 

were spread out among the troops of elephants, and whose arms 
were studded with the lustre of their swords drawn out from 
their scabbards.” It is much to be wished that the first half of 
the Jaunpur fragment could be recovered, since in addition to 
clearing up the point about the prince whose exploits are 
described, it would probably give the names of the lord of 
Dhara and the king of Andhradesa. It would also probably 
mention the name of the king of Surastra or Kathiawad in 
connection with the Raivataka or the Girnar mountain. This 
lacuna in the inscription has given rise to numerous inter- 
pretations. Dr. Tripathi, for instance, thinks that the expression, 
“ a spark of fire had come by the road from the city of Dhara” 
indicates that the king of Dhara in Southern Malava, “undertook 
an aggressive campaign against Is'varavarman, and that the 
latter probably emerged triumphant in this trial of arms.”^ The 
learned writer has not shown any reasons for drawing this 
conclusion. The details concerning the lord of Andhradesa, his 
military strength, consisting of numerous elephants and powerful 
infantry and other things, strongly suggest that it was the Andhra^ 
path apparently at the head of the confederacy of the povrers 


1 JBORS., Vol. XX, p. 04. 
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of Daksi^apatha, who opposed the rising dynasty of Kanauj. 
The kings of Dhara and Surastra were among the confederates 
of the king of Andhra, who invaded the Maukhari dominions 
like “ a spark of fire, by the road from the city of Dhara.” 
This conjecture rests on the information supplied by the Haraha 
stone inscription of Suryavarman, dated the year 611, during 
the reign of his father, Is'anavarman. Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
who edited the inscription, thinks that the year 611 belongs to 
the Vikrama era and therefore equates it with 554 A. D. 
The object of this inscription primarily, is to record that in that 
year 611, Suryavarman rebuilt a temple of Siva and gave it the 
name Ksemes'vara. The inscription describes incidentally the 
history of the Maukhari dynasty and particularly the exploits 
of the renowned king Is'anavarman. It states that Is'anavarman, 
who being victorious and having princes bending at his feet, 
occupied the throne after conquering the lord of Andhradesa 
{Andhrapati) who had thousands of three-fold rutting elephants, 
after vanquishing in battle the Sulikas who had an army of 
countless jumping horses and after causing the Gaudas living 
on the sea shore, in future to remain within their realm.” The 
historical information recorded in this verse clearly shows that 
the king of Andhradesa and his allies, the lord of the Sulikas 
and the king of the Gaudas among others, formed a confederacy 
to oppose the accession of Is'anavarman and that the latter could 
not crown himself on his ancestral throne until he had conquered 
his enemies. 

A good deal of controversy rages over the identification of 
the Sulikas and Gauc^as. Mr. B. C. Majumdar thinks that the 
SGlikas lived on the sea-coast near the modern district of 
Midnapore in Bengal.^ Prof. H. C. Ray>Chaudhuri, however, 
identifies them with the Calukyas ; for Sulika may be according 
to him another dialectical variant of Calukya.^ But this 
supposition is untenable *, their is no epigraphic or literary 
evidence in support of this. Mr. Edward A. Pires throws a 


1 Orissa in the makings p. 105. 

2 Pol. Hist, of India tfird edn. pp« 405<»6. 
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doubtful suggestion that^ the Siilikas might be the Colas.^ 
There is no epigraphical evidence to show that SuHka was a 
variant of Coja. Conseciuently all theories regarding the identi- 
hcation of the Sulikas must be regarded as fanciful. Possibly, as 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri suggests, they might be identical with the 
Saulikas of the Bfhat-Saihhitn (kv-8) and Markap,dsya Ptiruiia 
(lv). Their kingdom might then be located in the south of the 
Vindhya Mountains, along with Cedi, Vidarbha and Kalinga.2 
The Sulikas might be identical then with the family of kings 
known as the Sarabhapura dynasty. The Visnukundin kings, 
Vikramahendravarman and his son Govindavarman, would 
have conquered or brought into the zone of their imperial 
dominion the kingdoms of Sarabhapura, Cedi, Vidarbha and 
Kalinga at this period. 


Regarding the Gaudas, it is supposed that they occupied 
the sea-board of Western Bengal, though it cannot be said with 
any certainty what local dynasties held sway there about the 
middle of the sixth century. That the Gaudas had entered 
upon a career of expansion and aggrandisement is suggested 
by the claim that “ Is'anavarman caused them to remain within 
their proper realm”, on the sea-coast. The ambitious and 
haughty Gaudas would seem to have joined the kings of Daksina- 
patha and assisted the lords of Andhra and Surastra to check 
the growth of the Maukhari power. 


Unfortunately, the materials for the history of the period 
are very scanty and this circumstance renders difficult our task 
of identifying the Sulikas, the lords of Dlijira, and Raivataka 
mountain, over whom Is'varavarman is said to 
have won victories before he could crown him- 
self king at Kanauj. As regards the ^4 ndhrapati^ 
the identification stands fortunately on a 
firm basis. Govindavarman, the Vikramitsfraya 
or ‘ the abode of prowess ’ apparently assumed the 


Identification of 
‘ AndhrapatV 
with Govinda- 
varman. 


1 The Maukharis (B. G. Paul & Co. 1984) p. 79r. 

S £. /*• IV, p. 112. See also Ind* Antn Vol, XXII, p. 189. Fleet’s view that they 
might be Mulikas or Mulakas is equally untenable* Mulaka is a district of Andhradesa 
and was another name for Benadu or Hirapyara^tra, comprising the Kurnool and 
Cuddapah districts. 
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imperial role in Daksinapatha like his illustrious ancestors and 
even dreamt of conquests in Northern India by opposing the 
accession of Is'anavarman. The date that we have adopted for 
him makes him a contemporary of the Maukhari king Is'ana- 
varman. The Haraha. inscription is dated in the Vikrama 
Sarhvat 611 or 564 A. D. during the reign of Is'anavarman 
himself. It is therefore reasonable to believe that the events 
which immediately preceded Is'anavarman’s accession or 
coronation occurred roughly a decade before the date of the 
Haraha inscription. The Year 544 A. D., therefore, appears 
to be the date of la'anavarman’s coming to the throne. 
This date falls during the reign of Gbvindavarman according to 
the chronology that has been adopted by us. Prof. Ray- 
Chaudhuri and others adopt the order of succession and 
chronology of the Visnukundins as proposed by. Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
and believe that the Andhrapali, the formidable opponent 
of Is'anavarman, was Mztdhavavarman /, the donor of the 
Polamuru grants Dr. Sircar has handled the materials for 
reconstructing the history, chronology and order of succession 
of the Visnukundins in a confused manner, isolating the history 
of the dynasty from the chronology of the contemporary 
dynasties and without any regard to the topographical 
situation of the Andhra country in Daksiriapatha.* It is 
clear that according to the chronology and order of succession, 
that has been adopted above by us, neither Madhavavarman II 
of the Ipuru plates (11 set) nor Madhavavarman III of the 
Polamuru grant could be the contemporary Andhra king of 
Is'anavarman. It is improper to call Madhavavarman, the donor 
of Polamuru grant, as Madhavavarman I. And Madhava- 
varman II was dead even long before the dawn of the sixth 
century. His Ipuru charter (II set) cannot be assigned to the 
sixth century on palaeographical grounds. Madhavavarman III^ 
of the Polamuru grant to whom a long reign of about sixty-five 
years is allotted, appears to have been anointed king of the 

1 Political History of India, 3rd Edo. p. 406. J. A. JB- p. 319, n. 6. 

2 Successors of the Satavahanas {J onrnal of Dept of Letters) Cal* Uni. Vol. XXVI, 
pp. 90-97. Prof. V. A. Mirashi (E* /., XXll, pp 19-21) follows the incorrect or untenable 
chronology and the order of succession of the Visniuku^din kings, proposed by Dr. Sircar 
without examining the materials for himself. 
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Andhra country in or about 546 A. D. according to the details 
furnished in his Polamuru copper-plate grant itself. Thus it 
would be impossible for either of these two kings, Madhava- 
varman II or Madhavavarman III to have waged war against 
Is'anavarman. It is Govindavarman who was the Andhrapati 
mentioned in the Haraha inscription and the Jaunpur fragment 
as the adversary of Is'anavarman. The epithets that “ he was 
victor in numerous battles,” that “ his two feet were made 
lustrous by the jewels in the diadems of bowing vassal kings”, 
and that “his power and valour were immeasurable and there- 
fore he bore the surname V ikramasfraya" , fully justify the above 
identification. Govindavarman’s military strength was formidable. 
So great was the power and prestige of the Visnukunclin king- 
dom at this juncture that Is'anavarman was not able to crown 
himself king until he had conquered his formidable adversary, 
the Andhrapati, and driven him beyond the Vindhya Mountains. 
As the Haraha inscription does not claim for Is'anavarman the 
slaying of the it is extremely likely that Govinda- 

varman died suddenly sometime after his disastrous northern 
campaign in his own kingdom. 

It is difficult to probe into the events that resulted in the 
sudden death of Govindavarman. Two alternatives, however, 
are possible. About this period, the foundations for the 
Calukya dynasty at Vatapi (Badami) were being laid. Pulikes'in I 
made himself master of the town of Vatapi and the surrounding 
country which he wrested from the Kadambas. He bore the 
title Srivallabha, ‘the favourite of fortune’. He is said to have 
performed also Agnistdina, Agnicayana, Va/apeya, Panpdarika 
and AstvamBdha sacrifices. ^ Dr. Fleet fixes Pulikes'in’s initial 
date about 550 A. D. reckoning back from the known 
commencement of his succe.ssor’s reign.^ Hut it will not be 
improbable to assume that Pulikes'in I rose to power by about 
540 A* D. and performed the Astvamndha rite by c, 546 A. D. 
Then Pulikes'in I may have encountered the opposition of 
Govindavarman in the celebration of the Asfvamsdha rite, and 

1 Ind. Ant , XIX p. 7ff* The Maliakuta Pillar Inscription. 

2 Dyw. Kan, Districts^ p. 343. 
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finally defeated and killed him. (c. 545 A. D.) The other but 
less probable alternative is that some hostile feudatories 
may have taken advantage of the military shock which the 
imperial arms of Govindavarman suffered in the north, and 
revolted with the object of overthrowing the yoke of the Visriu- 
kundins. In the conflict that ensued Govindavarman would have 
lost his life. It is not difficult to know who these feudatory princes 
were that revolted against Govindavarman. At this period, there 
seems to have flourished a prince named Molmraja Ra^ia-Durjaya 
who belonged to the Rama-Kfis^yapa gbtra and ruled a small 
principality in Eastern Andhradesa with his capital at Pistapura. 
His name is known from a single copper-plate of his grand- 
son Prthivi-maharaja.^ The record does not mention any 
particulars about the family ; but doubtless it was the feudatory 
family that rose to power for a short time about the closing years 
of Govindavarman. The record gives three generations of the 
family. In the illustrious Rama-Kas'yapa gotra was born 
Maliiintja Rana-Durjaya ; his son was Vikramendra; and his 
son was Prthivl-maharaja. On palaeographical grounds the 
grant has been rightly assigned by the editors to the first quarter 
of the seventh century. The record is dated the 46th year of 
Prthivi-maharaja’s reign. (It is, therefore, probable that his 
ancestor Maharuja Rana Durjaya flourished at least three 
quarters of a century before the date of the grant. This 
enables us to fix with reasonable certainty Ra^a-Durjaya’s date 
about the middle of the sixth century. Rana-Durjaya thus 
becomes a contemporary of Govindavarman and his infant son 
Madhavavarman III. 

1 Tandiv^T grant of Prthiviniaharaja. C. P. No> 6 of (1916-17. It is published in 
Bharati by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya (Vol* XII, Part 9, pp. 493-500., It has been also 
published in English- See E, /•, XXIII, pp. SSff. 
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Political History of the Vimnkundins. {ConimuciL) 

8. Miidhavavarman III, siirnamed Janas'raya: 
c. 546 — 611 A. D. 


As pointed out already Madhavavarman III succeeded his 
father on the throne at «i very early age, possibly as a child in 
c* 546 A. D. On the basis of the details mentioned in the 


Polamuru charter, it has been assumed that his reign was 
unusually long and lasted till the con(|uest of the Andhra 
country by the Western Calukya king Satyas'raya-Vallabha 
Pulikes'in II, about 611 A. D. This view is fully justified by 
the contemporary political history of Daksina- 


Aceession of 
Madhavavarman 
and his probable 
long reign. 


patha. This assumption implies that Madhava- 
varman III, practically all through his life, 
i. e. almost from the moment of his birth till 


his death, for about sixty five years, was on the 


throne as the paramount sovereign of his country. Madhava- 
varman’s reign was the longest in the history of the Visnukuridin 
dynasty. And it was equally glorious and eventful as will be 


seen presently. 


There are two records of his reign which describe him in 
very eloquent terms as a mighty king. The Ipuru plates (I set), 
which is the earlier record, refer to him in the following terms : 
“ He was endowed with the knowledge of the law, and with 
intelligence, power, honesty, truth, firmness, valour and modesty. 
His edicts were worshipped by all rulers of men on the circle 
of the earth. He delighted the hearts of the noble young 


ladies standing on the tops of the palaces ol 
hisg'rwtness” Trivaranagara. He had subdued all vassals by 
the power of his own arms. He was endowed 
with unequalled power, modesty, polity, majesty and self- 
restraint. He had performed thousands of Agni^homa sacrifices, 
offered the Hirapyqgarbha-mahodnnat and, thereby attained 


divya-dska or celestial body, being born oqt of the {Htra^fya- 
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garbha) ‘ golden womb’. He had removed the stains of the 
world by bathing at the end of eleven AsfvamBdha sacrifices and 
his religious rites were continuous and everlasting.” more 
or less the same terms, the Polamuru grant speaks of him thus : 
“ He was endowed with unsurpassed strength, valour, fame, 
liberality and modesty. He was the ruler of the entire earth ; 
he had established or perfected the system of administration 
of justice by various kinds of divyas or ordeals. He delighted 
the hearts of the young, noble ladies standing on the palaces of 
Trivaranagara. His fame and glory speedily rose and spread 
widely all over the world, on account of his having been 
endowed with unequalled kingly qualities like liberality, pride, 
compassion, firmness, intellect, knowledge of the law, 
generosity and majesty. He was the offeror of a thousand 
kratus ; he was born of the Hiranya-garbha, He washed off 
the stains of the world by bathing at the close of eleven As/va, 
mBdha sacrifices. He was unceasingly desirous of protecting 
all the living beings of the world. He was the asylum of the 
twice-born, the preceptors, the old and saintly persons. He 
outshone Us'anas in the knowledge of polity, Kes'ava in strength 
and valour and Indra in glory and splendour. He had acquired 
the vast earth (kingdom) by his own prowess ; he shone like the 
sun among the rulers of men on the earth. He was the Parama- 
brahmaftya, “the most holy one”. He was surnamed Jannslraya 
‘ the asylum of the people’. 

The historical importance of these epithets becomes clear 
when we peep into the history of the contemporary dynasties 
of the Deccan. The extreme tenderness of age of Madhava- 
varman III seems to have weakened the empire, despite the 
heroic effort of the trusted ministers and able generals. The 
loose hegemony which Gbvindavarman had established over 
the kings of Daksinapatha, also quickly 
A peep into the disappeared in his death. Moreover, the period 
hirtol^'of'iaaci Madhavavarman’s childhood and early youth 
and Kuntaia, from &16 to about o65 A. D. synchronised 
with the period of political convulsion and 
turmoil through . which the kingdoms of the Deccan and the 
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south passed. The early part of Madhavavarman’s reign, 
therefore, was a period of obscurity for the Visnukundin dynasty. 
About his period, Kumara-Visnu III, (545 — 5')0 A. D.), seems to 
have cast once more greedy eyes upon Southern Andhradesa. 
Taking advantage of the state of affairs in the Visnukundin 
capital, he seems to have annexed Southern Andhradesa 
to his dominions. The Cendaluru plates of Kumara-Visnu III 
clearly support this conjecture. The inscription records the 
grant of the village of Cendaluru in Karmarastra as an agrahura 
to a Brahman, by the Pallava king. The grant must have been 
made shortly after the province was re-occupied. But this re- 
occupation of Karmarastra by the Pallavas, as stated elsewhere, 
was not permanent. For, thereafter it would appear that the 
Pallavas were expelled from the southern Andhra country by 
the Visriukundin monarch. This event may have taken place 
about 570 A. D. This conclusion is borne out by the unexplained 
interval of about three or four decades from the date of the 
Cendaluru grant till the rise of Simhavishiju, about 580 A. D. 
During this period c. 560 — 590 A. D. the Pallavas were pre- 
occupied with their troubles at home, constantly caused by the 
turbulent Colas, in the heart of their dominions. It was not 
until they had completely subdued the Colas, that the 
Pallavas again thought of annexing the southern provinces of 
Andhradesa. But the seventh century changed the political 
condition of Daksipapatha and the South. Though still vigorous, 
the Pallavas no longer looked forward for conquests in Andhra- 
desa or dominion in the north. Their expansion was checked. 
They encountered a more formidable enemy, the Cajukyas of 
Badami in the north west. 

In Kuntala the Kadambas were confronted with the rise of 
the Cajukyas in the north. Even during the reign of Krisjja- 
varman II (c. 550 — 570 A. D.), the Kadamba kingdom began to 
show signs of decline. That was partly on account of the 
increasing power of the Jahnaviyas and partly on account of 
the emergence of the Cajukyas into the political arena of 
Southern India. Siihhavarman, father of Krs^avarman 11, 
^eems to have fallen in the struggle with thp C^ukyas under 
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Pulikes'in I ; and his short reign accounts for this view. 
Pulikes'in I, had by this date (circa 550), established for himself 
a powerful independent principality with its capital at Vatapi 
(Badami) in the Bijapiir district in the north. Pulikes'in’s 
period has been fixed between circa 540 — 566-7 A. D.^ 
The Western GaAga king, Avinita (535 — 5S0 A. D.), the son 
and successor of Madhava If* soon extended his conquests. 
He conquered the neighbouring kingdoms, proclaimed his 
paramount and universal kingship in Kuntala by celebrating 
the A^vainsdha sacrifice. He even claimed to have surpassed 
the glory of his kinsman, Krsnavarman II, the Kadamba king.2 
During this period, c. 550 — 580 A. D. the Pallavas, Kadambas, 
Colas, Cajukyas and the Western Gangas were engaged in 
un-ending wars with each other, for power and expansion 
in the south. Thus Southern India passed through a period of 
political turmoil and convulsion. The Kadambas during the 
reigns of Ajavarman and his son Bhogivarman, declined on 
account of their disastrous wars with Pulikes'in I and his son 
Kirtivarman 1. Except for a brief spell, Southern Andhradesa, 
too, witnessed the struggle between the Pallavas and Visiju- 
kun^ins, which appears to have ended finally in a lasting victory 
for the latter. 


On the north-east, affairs were also taking a similar turn 
about this period. A few years before the death of Govinda- 
varman, a new dynasty called the Kings of Sarabhapura some- 
where in Daksina-Kosala or Cedi rose to power. 
Contemporary The Kings of Sarabhapura, who seem to 
identical with the Sulikas mentioned in the 
Haraha inscription of Suryavarman, were a 
shortlived dynasty. Their duration appears to be about three 
or four decades. They were destroyed by their hostile 


events in the 
North. 


1 Fleet : Dynasties of the Kanarcse Districts^ pp- 313-44. I have placed the initial 
date of the king a decade earlier. 

2 G. Jouveau-Dubreuil : Ancient History of the Deccan, p. lOG. Mon. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil gives him a period of 40, while I propose to allot to him five years more, ». e*. 
45 years. He assigns to him the period in the latter half of the sixth century, 
665>-6C5 a. D- 1 consider this date to be untenable* 1 believe Avinita’s period has to 
be placed between 68{!i«*680 A. D., in the middle of the sixth century A* D* 
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neighbours, the Somavams'is, who were also called the 
Panduvarhs'is or the Later Guptas of Maha-Kosala.* Mahfis'iva 
gupta Tivaradeva was the first paramount sovereign of the new 
dynasty. He con(juered the whole of Kosala, annexed the 
kingdom of Sarabhapura which probably extended as far as the 
river Varada (Wardha) and then assumed the paramount title 
Kdsal(idhipatiJ,i, ‘ the lord of Kosala He came into hostile 
contact with Dharmarajadeva, king of Konyodha, having taken 
up the cause of the usurper Mlidhava. But the war seems to 
have ended in defeat and disaster to his arms/’ Mahjis'iva gupta 
Tivaradeva's reign was apparently short, for the inscriptions of 
his reign do not go beyond the ninth year. It is probable that 
he did not reign for more than ten years. The period, from 5 1-5 
to 555 A. D., may be reasonably assigned to him.^ Mahfis'iva- 
gupta Tivaradeva seems to have died childless, for he was 
succeeded by his younger brother Candragupta on the throne. 
Candragupta was a great soldier who for a long time assisted his 
elder brother in his wars, in the conquest and consolidation of 
the kingdom of Kosala. Candragupta *s conquests seem to have 
extended as far as Konoyodha in the east, Kalinga in the south- 
east and Andhradesa in the south. Thus it is evident that the early 
period of Madhavavarman’s reign witnessed the vicissitudes of 
fortune of numerous dynasties and kingdoms in DaksinfqDatha. 


Though the history of the early period of Madhava- 
varman III is not avilable to us from any source it seems to 
have been however one of preparation for the 
future. This period, 516 — 570 A. D. roughly 
was one of trial and troubles for the infant 
Visnukundin king. It is probable that the 
Pallavas in the south, the ambitious Somavams'is 
of Maha-Kosala in the north and the hostile Eastern Gangas in 


Early period 
(846—570 A.D.) of 
Madhavavarman’s 
reign. 


1 Just opposite is the view of Rai Bahadur Hira Lai (E. I , Xf, p. 186f) which I must 
reject. See also Book V. 

2 E. /., VII, p. 106f. and C. /. /•, III, page 29lff {Prapta-sakala KOsaladhipatyah.) 

8 B. 7. XIX, p. 266f.; B. 7 , XXII, p. 34. 

4 See below Book V for a discussion of the Chronology of the Later Guptas or 
Somavamsis. Prof. V. V* Mirashi assigns to Tivaradeva the period between 630—560 A D. 
but without assigning any reasons. See B- 7., XXII > p 2i. ^ 
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the north-east in Kalinga, hemmed in the Andhra kingdom on 
all sides. But the fortunate king Madhavavarman III suffered 
little or nothing at the hands of his opponents. 


Madhavavarman 
attained to 
imperial dignity 
before 583 A. D. 


The year 570 A. D. may be believed to be a landmark in 
the victorious career of Madhavavarman III. About that year, 
he appears to have embarked upon a career of aggression, of 
conquest and subjugation of the neighbouring territories and 
kingdoms in the manner of his illustrious ancestors. For about 
two decades from this date, Madhavavarman III pursued a 
policy of war and annexation which proved to be successful 
always. By the date of the Ipuru charter, which was issued 
in the 37th year of his reign, Madhavavarman III had already 
attained to the unsurpassed dignity of emperor in Daksiria- 
patha. The date of the Ipuru charter corresponds approxi- 
mately to (5l!6-j-37 =) 583 A. D. The details are not adequate 
for calculation of the equivalent in the years 
of the Christian era. But the date c. 583 A. D. 
is quite probable and reasonable. By that date, 
Madhavavarman III was already a mighty king, 
who had reduced a host of hostile kings and 
levied tribute from them. He conquered them by the strength of 
his arms. His edicts were obeyed by rulers of men all over 
the earth, meaning Daksinapatha. One of these hostile kings 
may have been the Rama-Kasyapa g^tra king of Pistapura. It 
is likely that Rana Durjaya was conquered and slain and his 
son Vikramendra was reduced to vassalage by Madhava- 
varman III. It is also probable that the Visnukundin monarch 
had by this date, 583 A. D., performed eleven AsfvamBiiha 
sacrifices His kingdom became so rich and propserous that 
he was also able to perform the H irafiyagarbha-mahuduna and 
a thousand AgiiistOma sacrifices. And above all, he assumed 
the epithet Trivaramgara - bhavana - gata - (paramo) - yuvati - 
hfdaymiaiidakarah^ which if interpreted properly indicates that 
Madhavavarman HI subdued the lord of Trivaranagara and 
married the daughter or daughters of the vanquished king. 
Dr. Hultzsch was not able to identify Trivaranagara ; he 
expressed a doubt if the city could be identical with Tripuri or 
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modern Tewar, the capital of the Kalacuri kings of Cedi. But 
Prof. Mirashi identifies Trivaranagara with the city of Trivaradeva 
or Tivaradeva, king of Maha-Kosala. and believes that the 
euphemism signifies that Madhavavarman III obtained a decisive 
victory over the powerful king Tivaradeva.^ Prof. Mirashi 
seems to be correct in his identification of Trivaranagara, the 
capital of Mahas'ivagupta Tivaradeva, the supreme lord of 
Kusala. It is probable that ynpura, the capital of the Soma* 
varhs'is, was named Trivaranagara after it was occupied by 
them, and in commemoration of the event. The city must have 
acquired that appellation, not during the reign of Tivaradeva 
but probably during the period of his successor. When 
Mahas'ivagupta Tivaradeva destroyed the Sulika dynasty of 
Sripura, he probably occupied their city and made it his own 
capital. It is unlikely that the king of Kusala whom Madhava- 
varman III conquered or subdued was Tlvaia- 
Madhavavarman's deva according to the chronology that has 
princes.s of been adopted by us. Tivaradeva was an 
Mahakosaia. earlier contemporary of Madhavavarman III, 
and he seems to have been defeated and 
slain by the Sailodbhava king Dharmaraja. Prof. Mirashi 
adopts the improbable genealogy of the Visnukundins put 
forward by Dr. D. C. Sircar and assumes that Madhava- 
varman III destroyed Mahas'ivagupta Tivaradeva. On the 
contrary, it is extremely probable that the adversary of 
Madhavavarman 1 1 1 was Tivaradeva’s successor, Candragupta. 
Madhavavarman III came to the throne as an infant in 546 A.D. 
The period of Tivaradeva, c, 545 — 555 A- D., is coeval with 
the early years of Madhavavarman III, It is therefore impossible 
for the Visriuku^jdin monarch to be Tivaradeva’s opponent. 
Madhavavarman III could not have led an expedition 
against Maha Kosala during Tivaradeva’s reign. On the 
contrary, it is probable that he led the expedition against Maha 
Kosala during the period of Candragupta, the younger brother 
of Tivaradeva, to whom we have assigned the period, 
c. 555 — 590 A. D., conquered and levied tribute from him. 


1 B.I., XXII, p. 10—22. 
60 
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Candragupta seems to have courted the alliance of the 
Visnukuiidin monarch by giving his daughter in marriage to him. 
This surmise is in consonance with the policy of Candragupta. 
The Sbmavaiiis'i king strengthened his power and enhanced 
the prestige of his house by entering into marital alliances 
with the great dynasties of that period. His son Harsagupta, 
married Vasatadevi, daughter of Suryavarman, the Maukhari 
king of Kanyakubja.^ And Candragupta’s daughter married 
Madhavavarman 111, the youthful king of Andhradesa. By 
these marriages Candragupta brought the three great powers of 
India at that period, the Maukharis, Somavams'is and Visnu- 
kui^dins into a friendly zone. Suryavarman, Candragupta and 
Madhavavarman III were thus contemporaries ; and apparently 
the last mentioned of them, was the most powerful prince of 
the day. To return to the expedition against Kusala, the event 
may be fixed about the middle of Candragupta’s reign, to 
sometime about 570 A. D. And to the same epoch the marriage 
of the princess of Kosala with the young king Madhavavarman III 
may be assigned. 

In this connection, an interesting legend about the 
celebrated hill Sris'ailam, may be referred to. It is found in 
the Sthalamnhutmyam and seems to shed light on the political 
relations between the kingdoms of Kosala and Andhradesa. It 
is stated therein that princess Candravatl, daughter of king 
Chandragupta of the Gupta dynasty, conceived a passion for 
the Lord of Sris'aila, and, therefore offered him 

stuaiamahattnya day a garland of jasmine {mallika) flowers 

of s'ris'aiia. und eventually married Him.^ It is not difficult 

to see that this legend has some historical 
importance. It mentions king Candragupta of the Gupta 
dynasty. As Candragupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty is 
not known to have had anything to do with Andhradesa, it is 
not unreasonable to identify Candragupta of the legend with 
Candragupta of the Later Gupta or Somavaths'i dynasty of 
Kosala or Maha Kosala. There is nothing in the legend which 

1 B. /. XL, p. 184{, 190 verses 8-9. 
a ARSIB., 1916, p. 91{. 
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goes against this identification. There is no king of the name of 
Candragupta among the Later Guptas of Magadha. Moreover, 
the chronology of the Later Gupta kings of Kosala renders the 
identification probable. It makes Candragupta a contemporary 
of Madhavavarman 111. Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri, however, 
identifies Candragupta of the legend with the Maurya king of 
Magadha.^ But this identification is not tenable. There is no 
justification to call Candragupta a Maurya prince, when the 
legend clearly states that he was a Gupta monarch. It is there- 
fore proper to identify Candragupta with the Later Gupta or 
Somavarhsfi king of that name. Accordingly it appears that 
Candravati, was the name of the princess of Maha Kosala who 
became a queen of Madhavavarman III. 

The story in the Slhalamah'dtinyam is partly repeated in 
the Telugu poem Paiiditarndhyacaritra of Palkurki Soma- 
natha who lived in the latter part of the twelfth and early half 
of the thirteenth century.^ It is also mentioned in a stone 
record of the early sixteenth century, engraved on one 
of the pillars of the inatUapa in the temple at Srls'aila.® The 
reference to the legend in Telugu literature makes it more 
trustworthy. The Panditurudhyacaritra states that princess 
Candravati, daughter of king Candragupta of the race of the 
moon i. e., SOinanamsfa, went to the shrine of Sriparvatasvamin, 
apparently the Lord of SrisTiila, and worshipped the god by 
offering daily a garland of jasmine (tnallika) flowers. One day, 
in the ecstasy of devotion, the princess danced and sang 
exquisite music before the Lord, who being pleased with her 
devotion appeared before her and asked her what she wanted. 
The pious queen Candravati prayed that her flower offering 
nialliku-duma, should perpetually adorn the matted tresses of 
the Lord. The Lord granted the boon and vanished. Since 
then, it is said, Lord Siva on Sris'aila, became known as 
Mallikarjuna-Siva, on account of the white rays of the mallika’ 
dama placed by queen Candravati. 

1 Opi.Cit. 

a Soman&tba appears to be a contemporary of Kakati Rudra and Kalacuri Bijjala of 
Kalyi^a. His period seems to be c. 1160—1220. 

^ Bp, CoUn. No. 16 of 1916. 
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Both the Ks&tramalmtmyam and Panditamdhyacaritra 
seem to record evidently a genuine historical fact and not a 
myth. Queen Candravati’s devotion to the Lord of Sriparvata 
must have been a well known fact in indent times. She 
was probably one of the great bhaklas of Siva. Her story 
lingered till the sixteenth century in the memory of the 
Andhras. It indicates that the temple of Mallikarjuna-Siva 
at Sris'aila acquired greater celebrity during the Visnukuridin 
epoch. 

The Ipuru plates are dated the 15th day of the 7th fort- 
night of the hot season (grtsina) in the 37th year of the victorious 
reign. They record a grant made by Madhavavarman III, 
which was issued from his camp of victory pitched at Kudavada. 
Madhavavarman gave away for the sake of the prosperity of 
his race {asinat-vaiitsfa vibhuty-arlham) the village of Vileriibali 
as an agrahura with all the immunities, to the 

identification^oT^ Brahmaria Agnis'arman of the Vatsa g^tra, 
the localities. who was then in the royal presence. The 
royal officers who were in charge of the district 
were warned to know of the charity, exempt it from all obli- 
gations and taxes, and preserve it. The royal edict was executed 
by the king’s dear son, Mancyaijna Bhattaraka who was appointed 
ujnapati ‘ executor’. , 

The identification of the localities mentioned in the Ipuru 
grant is not an easy task. Dr. Hultzsch who edited the record 
abandoned the idea.^ It was by a curious accident that the two 
Ipuru sets, came to be found together at Ipuru, Tenalt 
taluk, Guntur district. It may not be unreasonable to believe 
that they belonged to one and the same family at some 
distant time and were preserved in the family as heirlooms. 
This supposition is accounted for by their existence together. 
The donees must have belonged to the same gQlra and family 
and migrated from somewhere when they lost their agrahura 
and finally settled down in Ipuru where the plates were 


1 B. XVI. p. 886. 
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discovered. In the record of Madhavavarman II the donees 
are Agnis'arman and Indras'arman, and their gUra name is 
lost. In the second record the donee is Agnis'arman who 
belongs to Vatsa gotra. It is probable that Agnis'arman, the 
donee of the second charter, was a descendant of Agnis'arman 
of the first record. That the donees of the second charter 
were immigrants from somewhere rests upon the fact that there 
are no localities of the name of Guddadi and Vieriibali in 
Tenali taluk or Guntur district which was the ancient Karma- 
rastra. Till now only two districts of the name Guddadi or 
Guddavadi are known to the epigraphists. One is mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Daksarama, and it lies in the East Godavari 
district.! The other is referred to in the Buguda plates of the 
Sailodbhava king Madhavavarman IT, surnamed Sainyabluta, as 
lying in the north of Ganjam district.^ It is therefore obvious 
that these two Guddadi visayas do not relate to the locality 
mentioned in the grant of Madhavavarman III. It must be 
looked for somewhere. The district Guddadi, which is plainly 
a variant of the correct name Guddavadi, seems to belong 
to Devarastra in Kalinga. There is a place called Guddadi 
in the Golugorida (Agency) taluk in the Vizagapatam district 
which formed part of the ancient province of Devarastra. In 
its vicinity there stand to this day two villages named Kuruvada 
and Velithbayalu, which may possibly represent Kudavada and 
Velimbali respectively, the localities mentioned in the charter. 
It is probable, therefore, that the grant refers to a village in 
Devarastra.® 

The Ipuru charter shows that by its date c. 583 A. D. the 
Vis^uku^c^in suzerainty extended over Kalinga also as in the 

1 E. /•, IV, p. 83; Ind. Ant’, XIV. p. 53 text line 53 and Ind. Ant, XIX. p. 424. 
See also S. /. /. Vol. IV. Nos. 1016 and 1018 etc. 

2 £. /., Ill, p. 41-46 ; Ibid’ Vol. VII, pp. 100-02. 

3 It is not an impossible thing for copper* plate charters to travel long distances from 
their original places, for very often the donees or their descendants would migrate from 
those places on account of wars, disturbances, calamities, famines and other causes to 
Other provinces for safety ; and then they would also carry with them their grants and 
preserve them so that they or their descendants might claim later on the charities recorded 
on them from the reigning kings of the realm. There are numerous instances of this kind* 
The Cikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman 11 travelled from the Kistna to the East 
Godavari district. 
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previous reigns. On the date of the record, Madhavavarman III 
was apparently in Devarastra. The edict was issued from “the 
camp of victory” pitched at a place called Kudavada. This shows 
that Madhavavarman made the grant immediately after returning 
from a successful military expedition. Who the enemy was, 
that was subdued by the king, it is difficult to state. But it is 
likely that the enemy was Prthivimaharaja of the Rama* 
Kas'yapa gotra, the lord of Pistapura. This king, was originally 
a vassal of the Visnukundin monarch. His record, which 
is dated the forty-sixth year of his reign, has been assigned 
on palaeographical evidence to about the same period as the 
Timmapuram plates of Kubja-Vis^uvardhana, or 
First Expedition roughly to about the first quarter of the seventh 
retoedlo^n the century.i Accordingly Prthivimaharaja’s acces- 
ipuru plates. sion to the throne and the death of his father 
Vikramendra might be placed with certainty 
about 575 A* D. The name Vikramendra indicates the existence 
of some sort of relationship between the Rama-Kas'yapa kings of 
Pistapura and the Visriukurujins- It is probable Rana-Durjaya, 
as a vassal of Vikramendravarman II, named his son after his 
overlord. Such a thing was not an uncommon feature.^ Ra:pa- 
Durjaya would appear to have been a contemporary and a 
vassal of Indrabhattaraka. And it is probable that he was one 
of those who joined the confederacy of hostile kings led by 
Adhirnja Indravarman to uproot the Visriukundin monarch by 
force. The confederates having defeated and probably slain 
Indrabhat^raka, Rai;ia-Durjaya like many vassal kings of the 
Vis^iukuri^in Empire threw off the imperial yoke. Shortly after 
this, Vikramgndravarman II rose, and once more conquered 
and subdued the treacherous vassals and sub-kings and levied 
tribute from them. Ra^ia-Durjaya and his son Vikramendra, 
thereafter remained as tributaries of Vikramgndravarman II 
and his son Govindavarman. During the last days of GSvinda- 
varman, Rai;>a-Durjaya or Vikramendra, would seem to have 

1 BAffraN, Vol. XII, part 0 pp. 496-97. Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya who edit* this 
grant in Telugu is of the same opinion as myself. 

a Opt. at. pp. 497-J8. 
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overthrown the suzerainty of the Visijukundins and assumed 
paramountcy. But Madhavavarman HI must have crushed the 
power of this subordinate dynasty and subdued Vikramgndra 
at the time of his digvijaya and the celebration of the eleven 
Asfvaimdha sacrifices. Probably Vikramendra or some other 
feudatory felt himself strong enough once more to declare 
his independence sometime before the date of the Ipuru charter. 
And taking advantage of the general chaotic condition in 
Kalinga and the hostility between the Eastern Gai^ga dynasty 
and Madhavavarman III, to which we shall presently refer, the 
refractory vassals would seem to have rebelled to throw off the 
yoke of the Visnukundins and thus emulate the example of 
Indravarman II, lord of Kalinga.^ 


From the date of the Ipuru plates, c. 583 A. D., till that of 
the Polamuru grant, c. 594 A- D., for ten years the reign of 
Madhavavarman III seems to have been disturbed on account of 
frequent wars and expeditions against Kalinga. While Harsa- 
gupta, lord of Kosala (circa 590 — 615 A. D.), remained a 
faithful ally on account of the nearness of his kinship, the 
Eastern Gaftgas of Kalinga seem to have been hostile to the 
Vis^ukundin monarch. The causes for this hostility seem to 
be many. Firstly, the newly established 
Eastern Ganga kingdom of Kalinga regarded 
the aggressive Visnukundin power as a 
natural enemy. This hostility had its begin- 
nings from the time of Adhiruja Indravarman 
and Indrabhattilraka. A second cause seems 
to be the desire of Madhavavarman III to conquer and subdue 
the Eastern Ganga king and annex as much as possible of 
Kalinga to the Andhra country. For, a paramount and powerful 
kingdom of Kalinga would always be a menace to his suzerainty 
in Andhradesa and Daksinapatha. Madhavavarman III, therefore, 
appears to have looked eagerly for a suitable opportunity to 
fall upon Kalinga and crush the power of the new dynasty. The 
opportunity came when the Sailodbhava dynasty of Konyodha 


Hostility 
between Andhra 
and Kalinga. 
Second 

expedition against 
Kalinga- 


1 The donor of the Santabommali plates (87th year) iJAHRS., IV, p. 2lf., and the 
4onor of the ParlSkiniedi plates (91st year ; In4* Ant^, XVI, p- I81f.) 
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in the north launched a policy of aggression for expansion into 
Kalinga and to assume suzerainty over that kingdom. The 
Sailodbhavas from the north and the Visnuku^i^in king from the 
south, and probably the lord of Maha-Kosala from the north- 
west hemmed in Kalinga and reduced its dynasty to great straits. 
But the Eastern Gaiiga kings of this epoch were powerful and 
courageous : they strove hard to retrieve the fair name of their 
dynasty during that period of trial. 

According to the scheme of the Eastern Ganga chronology 
proposed by me, the earliest known contemporary of 
Madhavavarman III in Kalinga was Hastivarman, surnamed 
Rujasimha and Raiuihhita. Of his period there are two records 
known to epigraphists till now: — the Narasingapalli plates dated 
in the 79th year,t and the Urlam charter dated in the 80th year 
of the victorious Ganga era.^ As the initial year of the Ganga 
era is fixed by me to be 497 A- D., the dates of these two 
records fall in 576 and 577 A. D. respectively. In both these 
charters Hastivarman claims to have obtained 
Affairs in Kalinga. victories in several battles, reduced numerous 
rulers to submission, acquired the sovereignty 
of the entire kingdom and lastly to have “ established 
the spotless family of the Gangas” {Gang^umala-kula-pratisthalf) 
on the throne of Kalinga. These claims clearly indicate 
that Hastivarman completely destroyed the power of his 
insubordinate vassals, defeated his enemies on all frontiers, 
brought the whole of Kalinga under his sceptre and rescued 
the sunken glory of his family. There are no materials 
before us to determine exactly the extent of the kingdom of 
Kalinga under the Eastern Gangas at this period. Nevertheless 
it may be assumed that it included the northern portion of the 
Vizagapatam district as well as the district of Ganjam as far as 
the river Rsikulya and did not probably comprise the provinces 
of Devarastra and Elamanci-Kalinga which lay in the south of 
the Vizagapatam district. If we assume that the Eastern 

1 Bhsratif 1934 September, Vol. XI Pt 9, pp, 46l"-467. First edited by Mr. M. Soma- 
sekhara s'arma in Telugu ; See also fi* XXII, p. 62f. 

2 B. /•. XVIII, pp. 830 ff. with plate. 
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GaAga kingdom of Kalinga extended southwards as far as the 
river Bhimasingha in the Vizagapatam district at this period, 
then it will be apparent that Madhavavarman III was one 
of the enemies of Hastivarman, who attempted to uproot the 
Eastern Gahga dynasty. As the date of Hastivarman falls about 
576—77, it seems likely that Madhavavarman III destroyed him 
shortly after that date. The Sailodbhavas were at this period 
very powerful ; and in their family was the ancestor named 
Raitabhita. Titles like Ranabhila, Yasfobhita, Munabhita and 
Sainyabhlta were peculiar to the iSailodbhava kings. ^ But as 
the title Ranabhita was also adopted by Hastivarman and his 
successor Indravarman (11)^ it is probable that the two Eastern 
Gahga kings acquired that epithet after destroying their 
contemporary Sailodbhava king who was a descendant of Rana- 
bhlla. It will be seen from the history of the Sailodbhavas that 
a king named Madhyamarajadcva flourished in the first half of 
the sixth century A. D., bore the surname Yas!obhlta, celebrated 
the Mahumekha, VnJapHya and AsfvamBdha 
Wars between sacrifices and claimed imperial dignity.'’ His 
son and successor was the powerful king 
Dharmarajadeva surnamed Munabhita. He 
inflicted a crushing defeat on and probably slew Tivaradeva 
{Skt. Trivaradeva), the lord of Kosala at Phasika.^ Dharma- 
rajadeva appears to have conquered and levied tribute from 
his contemporary Eastern Gahga king or kings and there- 
by interrupted the sovereignty of Kalinga for a long time. 
Elsewhere, Tivaradeva’s period has been fixed about 545 — 555 
A. D., and therefore his fall at Phasika would have occurred 
about the year 555 A- D. Now this event is mentioned 
in the Nivina copper-plate grant of Dharmarajadeva, dated the 
9th year of his victorious reign. This is the earliest record of 
Dharmarajadeva which mentions the overthrow of Tivaradeva. 


Konyodlia and 
Kosala. 


1 E, XII, p- 43 ; E. I , XI. p. 584; and B. /., XII p. 34f. etc. 

2 Hastivarman ’s grants: (Narsingapalli) see ante p. 52S footnote 1 and Urlam {ante 
footnote 2; Indravarman’s records: Saniabommali {JAIIRS Vol. IV, p^ 21); Acbyutapura 
(B. /., Ill, p* 127f) and Parlakimedi plates {Ind. Ant, Vol. XVI p. 131f.) 

3 B. I , XI pp. text lines 38-39. 

4 E, /.,XXI,p.34f. 

67 • 
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As such the 9th year of Dharmarajadeva must fall in or 
about 555 A. D. It is reasonable, therefore, to assume that 
Dharmarajadeva’s accession took place about the same time 
as that of Tivaradeva. His reign appears to have been 
long and lasted thirty years or a little more, according to the 
Kondedda grant dated the 8th lithi of Vais'akha of the 30th 
year of his Yictorious reign.^ Thus it will not be unreasonable 
to allot to him a reign of thirty years from StG to 575 A. D. 
Accordingly the last year of Dharmarajadeva seems to 
synchronise with the date of the Narsingapalli grant of the 
Eastern Gaiiga king Hastivarman dated the 
Wars between 7 gjjj gf Gahga Era, which has been 

KaiinKa-'* equated to circa 576 A. D. This date is very 

important : it clearly indicates that Hasti* 
varman destroyed his inveterate foe Dharmarajadeva by this 
date and thus assumed the epithets svusi-dhurit-parispandudhi- 
gata-snkala'Kaling-udhirujyah, anska-samara-samksobha^janita - 
jaya-sfabdah and lastly Gahgnmala-hila-pratidhalp" who has 
actiuired the sovereignty of the whole of Kalinga by the 
quivering edge of his own sword ; who has caused the cry 
of ‘victory’ to resound in the turmoil of many battles;" and 
lastly, " who has established or caused the establishment of the 
spotless family of the Gangas.” The Narsingapalli grant of 
Hastivarman is the earliest document that is known so far, which 
contains the above signihcant passages. It is thus apparent 
that both' Dharmarajadeva and his father Madhyamaraja 
endeavoured to uproot the Eastern Gahga dynasty and annex 
Kalinga to their kingdom. The hostilities between the two 
dynasties therefore lasted long. At last, the indomitable Hasti- 
varman rose, conquered the Sailodbhavas and their allies and 
retrieved the fortunes of his illustrious house by crushing the 
pride of his enemies in numerous battles. But Hastivarman’s 
reign was short. He appears to have died shortly after his 
victories, and his reign which promised to be glorious came to 

1 £. i., XIX p. 26Sf. Mr. Y. R. Gupte the editor of the Kon^e^^^ grant is very 
doubtful about the reading of the numeral denoting the regnal year of the charter. He 
reads it as 30 * but states that he would rather side with the late V, Venkayya in taking 
the numerical symbol^to be 10 instead of 30. i however take the symbol to meap 30* 
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a close suddenly about 580 A. D. The events that led to his 
death and the accession of his able successor Indravarman II 
are shrouded in darkness. That was the period when 
Madhavavarinan III was probably active in Kalinga once more. 
Between the date of the Urlam plates of Hastivarman dated the 
80th year and the Santabommali and Acyutapuram plates of 
his successor Indravarman II dated the 87th year of the Gahga 
era, for seven years roughly, from about 577 to 584 A. D,, 
there are no records of the Ganga dynasty. This circumstance, 
it is reasonable to assume, indicates that during this interval 
the sovereignty of the Eastern Gahga kingdom of Kalinga 
was once more interrupted ; and on this 

subdues Kalinga. occasioii It was not the Sailodbhava king but 
the Vis^ukundin monarch Madhavavarman III 
that overwhelmed the Gahga dynasty? There are only three 
records of this period, of Indravarman II, the last being dated 
in the 9lst year. Thereafter there are no records of the Eastern 
Gahga family till the 128th year of the Ganga era. Between the 
91st and 128th years of the Gafiga era, that is to say between 
588 and 627 A. D., roughly for over three decades, the Eastern 
Gahga sovereignty seems to have been again interrupted. 
During this period, too, the enemies of the Gahgas appear to be 
not the Sailodbhavas or their allies the Bhanjas, but the Visriu- 
kundins. The Sailodbhava kings of this period were completely 
subdued and forced to pay tribute to Sas'ahkaraja, king of 
Karpasuvarna.! There was no paramount power in the north 
that could measure swords with the Eastern Gahgas at this 
period. The only powers that were the formidable enemies 
of the Eastern Gahgas were the imperial Vis^iukup^'ns 
and their allies, the lords of Kbsala and other neighbouring 
kingdoms. Madhavavarman III, therefore, seems to have 
destroyed the Eastern Gahga kings, Indravarman II and his 
successors, and levied tribute from the feeble lords of Kalinga 
almost down to his death in or about 611 A. D. 

I E* /•• VI, pp. 143 — 146. It records a grant by Maharaja-Mahasuntanta Madbava- 
r&ja II son of Yas'obbita and grandson of Sainyabbita, of the S'ailOdbbava family in the 
Gupta year 300. i. e. 619 A. D. 
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The history of the hostilities of this period between the 
Eastern Gahgas and Madhavavarman III can be gleaned from a 
small detail mentioned in the Polamuru grant. The cause of the 
hostilities was doubtless the aggressive policy of Madhava- 
varman III. The disturbed state of Kaliiiga apparently offered 
an easy prey to the aggressor. The Polamuru grant states 
that Madhavavarman III set out on an expedition against 
Kalinga, prag~dik~jigisaya, “with a desire to conquer the eastern 
regions”. It was in the 48th year of his reign. The details of 
this date have been equated to February, 10, 591. elsewhere. It 
was the date of the expedition against Kalinga, and would 
correspond to the 97th year of the Ganga era. It is probable 
that during this expedition, Madhavavarman III conquered and 
slew Indravarman 11, and levied tribute from his suc.cessor. Thus 
the sovereignty of the Eastern Gangas was interrupted. 

Madhavavarman’s expeditions against Kalinga were 
remembered by his descendants for several centuries afterwards, 
and also recorded in literature during the fifteenth century. 
There lived a prince named Basavabhupati son of Pusapati 
Timmaraja of the Vasistha-^o/m, and the solar race, who 
governed the eastern sea-board of the Andhra country as a vassal 
of the Gajapati king of Orissa during the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. The inscriptions of his period as well as of his 
descendants trace his lineage from the great 
A certain king Madhavavarman who obtained a favour 
Madhavavarman from the goddess Durga at Vijayavada, the 

appears in literature, , , i , 

and his probable modem Bezwada.i Uubagunta Narayaria-kavi 
identity, describes his patron Basavaraja as an illustrious 

descendant of the great king Madhavavarman. 
It is said that Madhavavarman pleased the goddess Durga and 
obtained through her favour a large army of foot-soldiers, 
elephants, chariots and horse.s, led an expedition against 
Kalinga, defeated and slew its king and restored the Vedas and 
dharnia on the earth.^ In another contemporary poem 

1 S. /■ IV No. 789, 1071. - ’ 

a’Dubagupta Narayapa-kavi: PaAcatantram Introductory (avatartka) 
^wvi-Begavada'Durgamanu mugdha'tanambuna mecca>jesi be&- 
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Nustkstiipakhyiitiain written by Daggupalli Duggana and 
dedicated to Candaluri Gangana, an ofBcer of General 
Basavaraja, the same story is narrated.^ It' is also stated 
in the poem that Madhavavarman established the rule of 
dharma in his kingdom, and that at one time he sacrificed 
even his love for his dear and only son for the vindication of the 
dharma. It is said that God Malles'vara-Siva was so pleased 
with his sense of justice that He showered gold on his city. 
A certain king Madhavavarman is also mentioned in the same 
terms in the Anmakonda inscription of Kakati Prola.^ Maha- 
7nan<ialg^vara Mcjarasa, lord of Ugravadi, a tributary of king 
Prola claimed descent from the' great king Madhavavarman, 
“ whose vast army consisted of 8,000 elephants, 8 crores of 
horses and .endless crowds of,foot-soldiers.” Though it may 
seem rather difficult to determine the identity of this great king 
Madhavavarman, it may not be unreasonable to connect him 
with the Visnukuridin dynasty and identify him with Mridhava> 
varman III. Madhavavarman’s celebrity for the rule of dharma 
apparently spread far and wide in the land, and the epithet 
avasita-vividha-divyatp attached to his name in the Polamuru 
plates amply bears this out. There was no dynasty that reigned 
in Andhradesa which had kings of the name of Madhavavarman 
other than the Visriukundins. 

The Polamuru plates record the grant of the village of 
Puliifaburu in the Guddava^i-t'Jsaya. The village lay on the bank 
of the stream Daiiyavavi and to the south of the village 
of Mayindavatika {Skt. Mahendravatika). The village was 

puda ratha-danti-vaji-bhata-bhuri-balambula-ce Ga{Ka)linga’\}h^ 
janapati-drumci Vedasati-samtatikai mahi(in)bS^i-nilpi gra> 
mmana jira-kirtulam-ganina Al<ir^/iavav<?rm<r-nij-anvayambunan. 

1 Daggupalli Duggana : Nusikdtdpakhyanam: Introductory: (ave^tarika) 
Caturamga-balamulu Vijayavada-Dur^ctmba varamuna-badasi durvara-lila 
.)agati-sthalamb«ella sadhinci jaya-sutsanamtilu dig-danti-dantamula<salipi 
PMa-balunaku ga briya-suta-moliambu-pattaka Bezavada-ba^i ntlipi 
Kalayanga-buramuna gancana-var^ambti guriyiSci dcvata-k5ti-poga4a 
Vasudha-negadinaM^<I/iav^varm<r-vams'a-vardhanudagucu Tammabhuvaruni-Basava 
' pSrthivunik-Sptu^ai kfpa-patru^agucu ghanata-merasen-Aoanta-Gadgaya-vibhu^u* 
2 £./.. XI,p.866f., text lines 91—94. > 
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granted as an agrahura to the Brahmana brahjitacarin and 
reciter of the four Vedas, Sivas'arman of the Gautama-^d/rfl, 
who was an inhabitant of Kunduru in Karma- 
«ra?t\n?rda?c. r^?tra. The donee was a follower of the 
Taittiriya*s'3^/i3 (Black Yajus) ; he was the son 
of Damas'arman and grandson of Rudras'arman. The grant 
was made on the full-moon day of Phalguna in the 48th 
year of the victorious reign and on the occasion of his crossing 
the river Godavari with the desire “ to conquer the eastern 
regions." All the localities mentioned in the charter may 
easily be identified. Puliiiiburu is the same as the village of 
Polamuru, the find-spot of the plates. Daliyavavi seems to be 
identical with the Tulyabhaga, a small arm of the Godavari that 
flows by the side of Polamuru. Probably Daliyavavi was the 
ancient name of the Tulyabhaga. Mayindavatika is doubtless 
identical with the village Mahendravada which lies close by 
Polamuru. All these localities are situated in the Ramacandra- 


pur taluk, East Godavari district, on the northern bank of the 
Godavari. From the inscriptions at Daksarama it appears that 
Guddavadi-t'i?qya was the ancient name of the district which 
corresponds roughly to the Ramacandrapur taluk. It will be 
remembered that the Polamuru plates were discovered along 
with the Eastern Calukya grant of the same village by 
Jayasiriihavallabha. The Calukya grant states that the village 
of Pulirhburu was bestowed by king Jayasiriihavallabha, son 
of Kubja Visriuvardhana, on Sivas'arman’s son Rudras'arman, 
who was designated as the Purv-ngrahurika ‘ the former holder 
of the agra/mra ’. The date of the Vis^iukun^in charter, 
February 10, 594 A. D. is in suitable agreement with the 
astronomical details on the one hand and the political 
events of the period, namely the rise of Pulikgs'in II and the 
conquest of the Andhra country by the Western Calukyas, on 
the other. 


From the date of his Ipuru charter till the time of his 
death, circa 583— -611 A- D. Madhavavarmah’s paramourit sway 
over Kalinga appears to have been undisputed. The sovereignty 
of the Eastern Garigas was completely eclipsed by the glory of 
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the Visnukundin monarch. There was no power in Daksiijapatha 
which could oppose or measure its strength against the great 
kingdom of Andhradesa during this period. 

The visnukuji^in The Pallavas under SirhhavisiUi were occupied 
^^ 8 3 ° e u*A^D*^** struggles with the hostile Cojas in To^jcJa- 

mandalam and other kingdoms of the south. 
The Kadambas began to decline, and into their place stepped 
the Western Gangas. But this new power too was involved in 
internecine wars the one hand, and hostilities with the Kadambas 
and Crdukyas on the other. Thus in the dawn of the seventh 
century and even for sometime before that, .South India and 
Kuntala were embroiled with wars. While the Lords of Kaflci, 
Kuntala and Talkkfid carried the war into each other’s king- 
doms, the rising Calukyas quickly overpowered their rivals and 
opponents and emerged as a paramount power in North Kuntala. 
In the north, in Vidarbha, Kosala and Cedi also, there was no* 
strong power which could challenge the imperial sway of the 
Visriukundins. The Visijukuijci'o Empire reached its zenith 
once more under the great king Madhavavarman III. 


The glorious reign of Madhavavarman III ended suddenly 
in the destruction of the Visnukundin Empire. The empire 
vanished in a terrible disaster in the beginning of the seventh 
century. Madhavavarman III apparently died fighting on 
the battlefield, resisting the conquest of his 
kingdom by an invader, in the same manner 
as his opponent Indravarman 11 perished 
roughly two or three decades ago in Kalinga* 
And that was the beginning of the end of the 
Visnukuipdin Empire. The events that led to the fall of the 
Visnukundin Empire can be gathered from the contemporary 
records of the Calukyas of Vatapi (Badami). 


The destruction 
of the Visnu- 
ku^dio Empire: 
and the causes. 


It will be remembered that the Calukyas, soon after 
they established themselves as an independent dynasty at 
Vatapi in North Kuntala, set out on a career of aggression and 
conquest in all directions, for expansion. They strove to bring 
the whole of Daksin^patha under their banner as in the days 
of the Imperial Andhras. Pulikes’in I, (c. 540 — 566 A. D.) 
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was the first paramount sovereign of the dynasty. There are 
no genuine records of his reign but his descendants claim for 
him the celebration of A^vamsdlia and the 
caiukr s of attainment of the dignity of emperor.^ Like 
vaiapl his great contemporary Madhavavarman III, 

he is said to have performed Agnistoina, 
Agnicayann, V'o/apsya, Bahusuvarna, Pautidarika and Asfva- 
msdha sacrifices ^ His son and successor was king Kirtivarman I 
(566 — 593 A. D.) who acquired a much larger territory than 
his father by conquering the neighbouring Nalas and the 
Mauryas and breaking up the confederacy of the Kadambas.^ 
Kirtivarman’s two sons being young at the time of his death, 
the throne was occupied by his younger brother Maiigales'ai 
who reigned till about 604 A. D.* Towards the end of his 
reign, Mangales'a aimed at securing the succession for his own 
‘son. Pulikes'in II, the eldest son of Kirtivarman I, opposed 
and rose in rebellion as soon as Maiigales'a’s intentions became 
known. There ensued then discord and civil war between the 
uncle and the nephew, in the course of which the former lost 
his life. Pulikesrin II at once seized the kingdom, destroyed 
the turbulent and treacherous vassals and defeated the Kadamba 
king. Thereafter he turned north and conquered as far as Lata 
and Ghurjara countries. At this point, Harsavardhana, the 
great king of Kanauj, invaded the’ south and encountered the 
Calukya prince. But Pulikes'in II met the invader inflicted 
upon him a crushing defeat and repulsed him. He then 
conquered the three provinces known by the name Maha- 
rastrikas and annexed them to his kingdom. Thereafter, he 
crowned himself publicly as king. The event took place 
about 609 A. D-'* Soon after, Pulikes'in II was filled with 
the ambition to conquer the whole of Daksinapatha ; he 
set out on a dig-vijaya towards north-east. At that point he 


1 Nerur grant of Mangales'a :Ind. Ant, VII p. 161. 

2 Mahakuta Pillar Insc. of Mangales'a : lnd> Ant XIX, p. 7. 

3 Aihole Inscription of Pulikes'in II, Ind- Ant VIi p. 1. 

4 The Revised Chronology of the Eastern Chronology. JAHUS.\ VoMX, part iv. p: 11 

5 It is probable that Pulikes'in II crowned himself king somewhere in the north and 
not in the herditary capital in the 6r$t instance. 
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anointed his younger brother Kubja-Visriuvardhana as his heir 
apparent {Yuvamja) and placed him in charge of the kingdom 
and the capital during his absence.^ Thereafter he proceeded 
towards north-east, humbled the lord of Kosala and apparently 
drove him out of his kingdom. The king of Kosala of this 
period seems to be Harsagupta c. 590 — 615 A. D.2 Pulikes'in II 
then turned to Kalinga which was divided against itself between 
rival claimants and crushed the weak Gahga king who was 
already a vassal of the Visnukundin monarch. He then invaded 
the Andhra country. Here Pulikes'in II was checked by the 
vassals of the Visnukundin Empire but the opposition would 
appear to have collapsed before the advance of his victorious 
army. Quickly Bhogapura and Dcvapura, the capital of 
Devarastra, and Pistapura in South Kalinga fell into the 
hands of the invader. Pulikes'in II crossed the Godavari and 
attacked Madhavavarman III. The aged king Miidhava- 
varman III was now faced with the strategy and strength of a 
young and powerful king, a warrior of great repute at the 
head of a victorious and formidable army. Madhavavarman 
fell and the result was a signal victory for the invader. The 
infatuation of unimpeded progress and victory in that hurricane 
campaign made Pulikes'in II even more desperate and daring and 
his victorious army more formidable than ever. Pulikes'in 11 
was determined to conquer and annex the rich and beautiful 
Andhradesa at any cost and thus become ‘ the lord of the entire 
Daksinapatha ’ after the manner of the Imperial Satavahanas. 
The conquest and annexation of the Andhra country was 
necessary and even more imperative for the attainment of his 
cherished object. For a paramount and powerful Andhra 
kingdom would remain for ever a source of danger to the 
integrity of his own suzerainty. The annexation of the Andhra 
country, therefore, meant the holding of the key position in the 
Deccan. Moreover, the Cajukyas were Andhras originally, 
and as has been pointed out elsewhere, their original home 
lay in Hirapyarastra or Renadu 7000 province in Southern 

1 The Revised Chronology of the Eastern Calukyas : JAHRS^ vol. IX, part IV, p. 

2 See Appendix : Genealogical Tables* And also Book V. 

68 
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Andhradesa. From there the first Cajukya prince emerged and 
attempted to establish for himself a small kingdom out of the 
dominions of the Pallavas of Kanci though he was soon destroyed 
by the mighty king, Trilocana-Pallava. When the first attempt 
to found an independent principality in the Andhra country 
itself failed, the Cajukyas moved westwards into the Kadamba 
kingdom of Kuntala in quest of conquest and for founding an 
independent principality. Soon they wrested the fertile region 
of the doab of the Bhima and the Krsna in Nqrth Kuntala and 
established themselves at Vatapi. And thereafter, slowly the 
power and prestige of the Calukyas increased. During the 
reign of Pulikes'in II, the desire to annex their homeland 
Andhradesa was completely accomplished. Thus while Puli- 
kes'in II was content with crushing merely the pride of the lord 
of Kosala and humbling the ruler of Kalinga, he did not rest 
contented till he conquered the Visnukundin monarch, and 
annexed the Andhra country to his own territories. 


The story of the Cajukya contjuest of Andhradesa is 
preserved in the contemporary Aihole inscription of Pulikes'in II.i 
The conqueror descended into Kalinga from Kosala. From 
thence he marched upon the' Andhra country, subdued the vassal* 
kings, laid seige to the impregnable fortress of Pistapura and 
reduced it. The fall of Pistapura paved the way for the final 
destruction of the Visnukundin suzerainty. The inscription then 
describes the fierce battle that took place on the Lake Kunala or 
Kolanu, which was another name for Kolleru. The lake was.not 
far from Vehgipura, the capital of the kingdom. Thus it appears 
from the inscription that during this campaign which ended with 
the fall of the impregnable citadel of Pistapura, 


Details of the 
Battle of Kolanu or 
the Lake Kolleru 
610 A, D. 


Madhavavarman III suffered heavy reverses in 
a series of combats. Unable then to oppose the 
invader any longer in the open field, Madhava- 


varman III seems to have taken refuge in the 


IE/. VI. p. 1—12 verses 27-28. 

erasing n 
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fortress of Kolanupura in the Lake Kolleru and offered 
resistance.! But undaunted, the indomitable Pulikes'in II 
beseiged the Visnukundin king in the lake citadel in the heart of 
the latter’s own dominions. The seige seems to have lasted 
several weeks or probably months. At last the fortress was 
stormed, and as the significant verse in the Aihole inscription 
tells, a dreadful and sanguinary battle was fought. Pulikes'in’s 
army seems to have captured the citadel and after a severe hand 
to hand fight mercilessly put the defending army to sword. 
Madhavavarman III was defeated and slain. It was a triumph 
for the invader. Madhavavarman’s death was the beginning of 
the end of the Visnukundin Empire in Andhradesa. Pulikes'in II 
won the victory not only by the strength of his army but 
by his superior military skill and strategy. But there were 
other causes too, for the fall of the great Visnukundin monarch. 
The death of the powerful king Madhavavarman 111 made the 
task of conquest of the Andhra country easy for the invader. 
To complete the conquest *and subjugation of Andhradesa 
Pulikes'in 11 seems to have appointed Prthivi-Duvaraja Indra* 
varman, one of his ablest and trusted generals, who had grown 
old in the sei'vice of his father. He placed him in charge of 
the newly acquired territory in Andhradesa and then proceeded 
to the South to crush the pride of the lord of Kanci and thus 
complete his digvijaya. 

Though the conquest of Andhradesa commenced with the 
death of Madhavavarman III, it was not completed till another 
decade or more had passed. The date of the Cajukya invasion 
can be fixed with certainty with the help of the astronomical 
details furnished by the Kopparam plates of Satyas'raya 
Pulikes'in II.^ The record registers the grant of a field of 800 
nivartams of land in the village of Irbuli in Karmarastra to a 
Brahman of the Sa^dilya gdtra, named Vedas^arman or 
Ailasarman. The grant was made at an auspicious moment on 

1 The fortress in the Lake Kolleru or Kolanu is famous in history. See JAHRS^ 

Vol. VI, p. 18lf. 1909, p. 120 ; Ep,CoL No. 49 of 1909; See also the Celluru 

plates of Kulottunga Cola II, in Ind. Ant* XIV, p. 65f. 

2 Annals of B* O* R, Inst* Vol. IV, pp. 43*64. Later it was re-edited by Dr. Hultzsch 
in E* XVlll, pp. 267ff. 
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Date of Puli- 
kes'in's invasion* 
610-11 A. D. 
The end of the 
Vi§nukundin 
dynasty. 


Thursday, the Mahnmvami in the month of Karttika, “ in the 
augmenting- twenty-first year of the prosperous reign.” The 
grant was made, and in the immediate presence of Pulikes'in II 
by the General Prthivi-Duvarjlja who was also 
the ajnapti ‘ executor ’ of the edict. There 
has been a considerable amount of controversy 
over the identification of Prince Prthivi-Duva- 
raja and the computation of the English 
equivalent of the date of the charter. It seems 
beyond doubt that Prthivi-Duvaraja was the same as prince 
Satyas'raya Prthivi-Dhruvaraja-lndravarman, the donor of the 
Goa grant, and one of the trusted and faithful commanders of 
Kirttivarman I.^ The details of the date of the Kopparam grant 
have been discussed in the light of the chronology of the events 
of the beginning of the seventh century by the late Mr. K. V. 
Lakshmana Kao and rightly commputed by him as being 
equivalent to Thursday, October 21, 611 A; D.® This date has 
been computed to be the twenty-first year of Prthivl-Dhruvaraja 
Indravarman’s rule in his own principality, which he founded in 
Kuntala.^ Dr. Hultzsch takes a different, rather a contrary 
view. He holds Pjrthivi-Duvaraja to be identical with Yuvaraja 
Kubja-Visnuvardhana, by a course of curious reasoning and 
assumes that ‘ the twenty-first year ’ meant the twenty-first year 
of Mahuruja Pulikes'in II and therefore the proper equivalent of 
the date of the record to be Thursday, October 10, 631 A. D.^ 
Dr. Hultzsch’s view is untenable as will be shown in the 
following section. The proper and correct equivalent of the 
details of the date of Kopparam plates is Thursday, October 
21, 611 A. D. By that date the Vis^ukucidin suzerainty was 
destroyed, at any rate in Southern Andhradesa. 

There is an interesting reference in the Polamuru copper- 
plate grant to the adminstration of justice or dharma during 


1 J. Bom. Br. R. A. S. X, p. 848 ; Ind, Ant. I, IX, pp. 11-12. 

2 Annals of B, O. R. Inst. Vol. IV, pp. 45 — 47. 

3 Ibid. See also for a full discussion of the date of the grant etc. JAHRS, vol. IX, 
part iv, pp. 6 — 12. 

4 B. L, XVIII, p. 261. Robert Sewell calculated the equivalent to Dr. Hultszch. The 
date is arrived at according to the Arya and Brahma siddhSntas. 
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the Visnukuj(idin epoch or particularly during the reign of 
Madhavavarman III. Among the various epithets that are 
given to the king in that record is the phrase avasita vividha- 
divyaJj. to which reference has already been made. The 
epithet means * one who has established various kinds of 
ordeals ' in trials or disputes. The phrase apparently refers 
to the method of administration of justice. 
ono™ice**by'**” This system of adminstration of justice is indeed 
divyas- peculiar and as the epithet indicates, it appears 

to have reached a stage of rigidity in the Andhra 
country during the sixth century. The Visnukundins were 
orthodox followers of the revived Vedic traditions and rituals 
and Brahmanism. They celebrated with great zeal the Vedic 
kratus on an elaborate scale and surpassed every other contem- 
porary dynasty. They were well versed in the customary or 
Ancient Law, (SmYti) and Sastras; they were highly intelligent, 
powerful and conscious of their ability. They rose to imperial 
dignity, levied tribute from a host of Vassals. Their glory and 
prestige reached far and wide in India.. Madhavavarman 111, 
the most learned and accomplished prince of his day, seems to 
have perfected the system of judicial trials and others to a high 
degree unsurpassed by his predecessors or contemporaries. 
Thus while the Ipuru charter (II set), the earlier record, 
describes the king as having been merely endowed with the 
knowledge of Law and intelligence, the Polamuru plates 
describe him with the epithet, avasita vividha^divyafy. Various 
kinds oidivyas were employed to ascertain the truth or otherwise 
of an allegation in the judicial trials in Ancient India. They 
have been enumerated as nine by the ancient Stnrti writers. 
According to Brhaspati they were, the ordeal by balance, by 
Are, water, poison, image washed water or water collected 
after washing the images of gods, by rice, hot masaka, spear- 
head and lastly the images or gods of deities.^ 


1 For a fall discussioc on the adminstration of justice by ordeals see the paper on the 
subject by D. C« Sircar in JAHRS, vol. VIL part IV, p. 195* 
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In this connection an interesting legend about a certain 
king Madhavavarman of Andhradesa who reigned at Vijayavada 
may be mentioned- The legend seems to have a reference to 
trial by ordeal {divya) and according to the strict injunctions of 
the Dharma. It is recorded on a stone*pillar placed in the 
temple of Malles'vara-Siva at Be 2 wada, the reputed capital of 
the Visnukupdins. The inscription is the record of a petty 
Pallava chief named Pallaketa, who flourished during the 
thirteenth century.^ In the Kali Age, as early as Saka 117, 
there was a king famous by name Madhava- 
^gends^about yarman, who reigned over the country with his 
Madhavavarman. Capital at Vijayavacla. The son of the king 
killed by accident the child of a woman who 
eked out her livelihood by selling the tender shoots of the 
tamarind tree (tintripi-jivi). The bereaved woman lodged 
a complaint before the king who after trial, sentenced his 
dear son to death to meet the ends of justice. On seeing 
this, God Malles'vara Siva, established on the Indrakila 
hill, was so pleased with Madhavavarman that He showered 
a rain of gold on the city and brought back to life the deceased 
prince and the child of the unhaphy woman. Thus Malles'vara 
established in the world the fame of Madhavavarman who was 


endowed with a high and noble sense of dharma or justice.” 
The same legend is also briefly noted in the poem Nnsiketo^ 
pukhyunain of Daggupalli Duggana-kavi. It is also described in 
the introductory verses of another poem Prabodhacandrodayam, 
the joint composition of Nandi Mallana and Ghaipta Singaya, 
dedicated to Mahmnatidalssfvara Basvaraja.-’ The Saka 
date and the supernatural element of the legend are the 
only improbabilities in the story. The Saka date might be a 
clerical mistake if the date is construed to be 517 instead of 
117 ; it would then yield 595 A- D. which was the 49th year of 
the victorious reign of Madhavavarman HI. The supernatural 


1 N6. 536 of 1909. 910, p. 71-72. The Inscription records several legends 

about Malles'vara and other things connected with the Sthalamahatmyam* 

2 See footnote 1 on page 633 ante for the reference to the Nasiketspukyanatn* 
Basavaraja flourished about 1460 — 148Ui A« D. as viceroy of the Udayagiri‘’r2jya under 
the Gajapatis of Orissa* .He was stationed at Udayagiri in Nellore district. 
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element in the legend is undoubtedly the result of sentiment, 
love of poetic justice and popular imagination- If the legend 
has to be given any historical value, then it may be assumed 
that Madhavavarman III ordered his son to be put to death as a 
reprisal for causing the death of the beggar woman’s child as 
an act of justice. Then the claim of the king as having been 
endowed with the knowledge of Law and as having established 
the rule of justice by ordeals will be justified. Though the name 
of the dynasty to which the legendary king Madhavavarman 
belonged is not stated in the inscription or in the Teliigu poems 
referred to above, it is not unreasonable to believe that he 
belonged to the Visnukunclin dynasty, since it is well known 
that there were no kings of the name of Madhavavarman in any 
other dynasty that reigned over Andhradesa save that of the 
Visnukundins. Incidentally, the legends state that the great 
Madhavavarman belonged to the Vasistha gotra.'^ 

The executors of the Polamuru grant were Hastikdsfn and 

Virakosa who were the Mahmirntras and Military officers.^ The 

ternis Haslikdsfa and VirakMa also occur in the Godavari plates 

of Pfthivimula, as well as in the Polamuru grant of Jayasimha- 

vallabha I.** Dr. Fleet who first noticed these terms in the 

Godavari grant remarked thus; — “I do not know 

The exceutors of any Other mention of these two officials who 
of the Polamuru -j i ^ j j j- i 

Grant* Uastikds'a evidently kept the purses and made disburse- 
and virakos-a. ment on account of respectively, the establish- 
ment of heroes and elephants who were to be 
rewarded for deeds of valour.”* Dr. Fleet’s interpretation 
may be correct, for the Polamuru Visijukuridin grant contains 
the epithet Mahmtstra-yddhaydfy which clearly indicates that 

1 Among the great royal families of Andhradesa who trace their descent from the great 
Madhavavarman of the legends, the illustrious house of Vijayanagaram in Vizagapatam 
district is one. The family name of the house of Vijayanagaram is Pitsapafi which is a 
genitive form of the village name Pusapadu in Ongole taluk. The founder of the Pusapat 
family at Vijayanagarm in the XVII century traced his descent from Basavaraja son of 
Tammaraja of Vasi§ta gotra. The Pusapati family claim to be full-blooded Ksatriyas of 
Andhradesa. 

2 AjUaptir-atra HastikOs’a^Vimkds^au Mahnmatra-yodhayoh (lines 29-30). 

3 E. XIX, p. 864f. 

4 /. B. Br. A. S., Vol.XVI, p. 114- 
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the two officers belonged to the military department. But it is 
doubtful if they were in charge of the state purse as Dr. Fleet 
supposes. It is proper, therefore, to explain these two terms 
Ilastikos/a and VirakQsfa as ‘ officers in command of the elephants 
and foot soldiers This interpretation is also supported by 
the facts that all the three grants which mention these 
officers were issued from the victorious camp, either after the 
battle or on the eve of the combat and that all the three records 
refer to the grant of villages in the region of the Lower Goda* 
vari. In all the three grants the king is the donor who for 
convenience^deputes his own military officers to execute forthwith 
the command bestowing the charity. 

There is another interesting fact that deserves mention in 
connection with Madhavavarman III. It is a work on poetics 
called Januslrayl-Chaiiddvichitu^ It is incomplete, and the 
avaturikd or introductory verses are lost. It is, therefore, doubtful 
whether king Janas'raya mentioned in it was the author of 
the work called after his name or whether a certain Gairiasvamin 
wrote the work. The book is a commentary on a work on 
poetics written under the patronage of king Janas'raya and 
called, therefore, by the name Jamsfrayi Chatidovichiti. The 
interesting features about it are the name of the king and the 
chapter on the peculiar metres that were in vogue in the time 
of the author. As there was no king of the name Jandsfraya in 
the whole of ancient India other than Madhavavarman HI of 
Andhradesa, it is not improper to assume that the Janas'raya 
mentioned in the work was the same prince as 
janasrrayi.a. Madhavavarman III of the Vis^ukuri^in dynasty. 

b^or d°edicaied ^ AdJiyoya of the Jandsfrayi, Ga^asvamin 

to king Janas'raya mentions a variety of metres that were current 
by Gapasvamin. jn his time. He refers to previous works on 
C hand as like Paingula (work of Pingala) and 
others and quotes verses to illustrate them from the writings of 


1 ARSIB., 19U, p. 86. 

2 This work was brought to my notice first by Mr. Manavalli Ramakrishna Kavi, M. A. 
Later I read the work with the assistance of Pandit Vefuri PrabbSkara Sastri of the 
Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. See Catalogue of Mss, vol. VI, No. 1648. 
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Kalidasa* Vararuci, Sundara-Pandya, Sudraka and others. All 
these (joets doubtless lived before the sixth century A. D. 
Among the variety of metres mentioned in the V Adhyuya 
are various jnli metres. One of them is l§trsaka ; it is of 
seven varieties. Every one of the seven ^irmka metres ends 
with a gita verse. This peculiarity of the Sirsaka metre is 
found in Andhra prosody. The Sirsaka metre resembles 
the metre of the Telugu language, which also ends 

usually with a verse in gita metre or a verse in Ma-veladi 
metre. The term Sisa or Sisaka seems to be Andhra Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit word Sirsaka. Th^ Jannsfrayl also refers 
to other jati metres which are only peculiar and indigenous to 
the Andhra country. Thus for instance it mentions Dvipada and 
Tripada varieties. The former Dvipada is still in vogue in the 
modern Andhra language. It is reasonable, therefore, to infer 
that there was poetry in the Andhra dialect of the fifth and six 
centuries of the Christian era. It is likely that it was unfortu- 
nately lost, in course of time on account of the ancient dialect 
having become thoroughly unintelligible owing to its rapid and 
complete change and to the influx of new vocabulary and 
pronunciation of new tribes and races during the early centuries 
of the Calukya occupation. 

Madhavavarman III was undoubtedly the greatest king of 
the sixth century, in the Deccan. He was the most powerful, 
learned, intelligent, able and gifted monarch of all his contem* 
poraries. The glory of the Visnukundin Empire reached the 
zenith during his long reign of six and half decades. “ Madhava- 
varman was equal to Us'anas in the knowledge 
MadUvIvSman'iii Polity ”, describes the Polamuru Copper- 
plate charter, “ he was equal to Kes'ava in 
energy, valour and strength, to Indra in splendour, and the 
Sun god in glory and magificence. He was the Sun among the 
kings of the earth ; he was a mighty emperor.” He was most 
enlightened, he was devoted to the worship of the feet of his 
father and mother. He was Janas'raya Maharaja. He was the 
sylum of the learned. Brahmans, preceptors, old, wise and 
saintly men on earth. He was the most pious and, he was 
59 • 
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devoted to the welfare of his people.” He was the * Lord of 
the entire vast kingdom of the earth that had descended to him 
from his ancestors.’*- The great empire which he built up and 
held by the force of his prowess and strength disappeared 
quickly at the onslaught of the ambitious and daring Calukyan 
invader. The glory of the Visnukundin dynasty and all that it 
had contributed to the prosperity and fame of Andhradesa and 
Andhras was quickly forgotten in the splendour of the Cajukya 
sovereignty that followed and lasted for six long centuries. 


1 The passage in question according to the amended reading of the late Mr. K. V« 
Lakshmana Rao {Jour> Dept* Letters** CaL Uni* 1924* pp. 31ff.) is as follows i^^Vaths'a- 
gata^sakalaulharanitala-narapatih. Mr. M. S. S'arma, on the contrary, does not 
propose to amend the reading but reads the passage as follows : Das'a-yatasakala- 
Uharanitala-narapatih, He interprets the passage as meaning the district or province 
of •VCfigi, 1000.’ (y. O. R.. XI. Part 3, pp. 233ff.: Bhuratu Vol. VII, Part 2 No. 9. 
p. 475f. n. 6) I am unable to accept Mr. S'arma’ s reading ; and I believe like Mr. I.aksh- 
mana Rao that the engraver committed an error in transcribing the grant on the copper- 
platesi as he committed several similar errors in the record. I think the adjective sakala 
in the above epithet becomes absolutely meaningless if we believe like Mr. S'arma that 
the scribe or composer of the record wanted us to understand by a dubious, rather 
devious expression, that Madhavavarman HI was only the lord of Vehgi, 1000 district 
and no more than that. It will be ridiculous to say then that the mighty king Madhava- 
varman III, an intelligent prince, proudly called himself, * the king of the entire kingdom 
of Vehgi, 1000 district, and that too in an erratic fashion. In this connection it is 
necessary to point out that there is sufficient justification in the writing on the plate for 
believing the contention of the late Mr. Lakshmana Rao. There is a dot above the letter 
which is presumably va but which Mr. S'arma and others propose to read as da* 
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The Last of the Visnukundins : 

9. Mancyaijna Bhattaraka. c. 610 — 612 A. D. 

The defeat and death of the great king Madhavavarman Til 
was a serious blow to the Visnukuijdin Empire. It was not 
the only cause that led to the disappearance of the Visi;iu- 
kundins. There were many: The empire that was knit 
together by the strong arm of the aged king quickly vanished 
on his death. There were innumerable dynasties eagerly waiting 
to overthrow the yoke of the Visnukundins and assume 
independance in their own principalities. Notable among 
them were the Eastern Gahgas of Kalinga and the vassal king 
of Pistapura. The disruptive forces that prevailed at this 
period weakened the Visriukuridin Empire considerably. It is 
probable that the vassals of the empire did not 
Madhavavarman’s join hands with the Visnukundin monarch in 
10 the Vi§pukupdin resisting the Calukya invader. It was, therefore, 
Empire. an easy task to defeat and humble one after 

another the lords of Kosala, Kalinga, Deva- 
rastra and others for Pulikes'in II. The empire cracked and 
disappeared like a broken pot in an ocean. Madhavavarman’s 
death thus paved the way for the Cajukya conquest and 
annexation of the Andhra country. MancyariQa Bhattaraka» 
the son and presumably the successor of Madhavavarman III 
was like a ship that was wrecked on a stormy, sea. He was 
alone single-handed fighting against the foes 
Magcyaoua- everywhere in his own land. It was too heavy 
b s t Mt^**Vi;on ® unfortunate prince to retrieve the 

ka 94 ins. 'sunken glory of his house. It seems that soon 

after the storm of invasion of Pulikgs'in II had 
passed away Kalinga was plunged in internecine wars between 
rival claimants and dynasties. Prthivimaharaja of Pisjapura 
appears to have set out on a career o*f conquest with the desire 
to establish a large and powerful kingdom. The Eastern 
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Gangas too seem to have encountered the aggression and 
hostility of the rising lord of Pistapura. The kingdom of 
Andhradesa also was divided between the conqueror and the 
conquered. Mancyanna Bhattaraka’s authority would seem to 
have been destroyed at this juncture. According to the Taridi- 
vada grant! which has been referred to above, it appears that 
Prthivimaharaja took full advantage of the disturbed state of 
the land and occupied the whole, or at any rate the eastern 
portion of Vehgi which lay on the southern bank of the 
Godavari. It is probable that Mancyanna held out for a short 
period in the region round his capital. He was as it were 
between two devastating fires. From the north or north-east 
Prthivimaharaja was pursuing a policy of conquest of Vehgi 
and further south. In the south or south-west, on the southern 
bank of the Krsna was the Calukya invader who had occupied a 
large territory and stationed his own general Prthivi-Duvaraja 
as viceroy. What happened to Mancyanija-Bhattaraka at this 
critical juncture cannot be known, It is however possible to 
believe that he was defeated and destroyed by his enemies. 
The event may be placed about 612 A. D. With his death the 
glory of the Visnukundins vanished for ever. There were left 
only two powers in the land struggling for supremacy and 
expansion: the Cajukya invader in the south and Prthivimaha- 
raja in the north. 

But no sooner Pulikes'in II turned his back upon Andhra- 
desa and Kafici and reached Vatapi, than had broken out 
trouble in the Andhra country. The authority of the Cajukya 
viceroy was threatened almost simultaneously by the Pallava 
king from the south and Prthivimaharaja of Pistapura from the 
north ; they were waiting to take advantage of the chaotic 
condition of the kingdom and put an end to the CSjukya 
occupation of the Southern Andhra country. *In the tri-partite 
struggle that ensued Mahendravarman came out victorious and 
annexed the Southern Andhra country once more .to his 
dominions, ousting the Cajukya viceroy and terrifying the other 

1 Bharati, Vol. XII. part II No. 9. pp. 496-501 ; editad also in fi. XXIII, pp. 88ff. 
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combatantSt The Cezerla fragmentary stone inscripHon refers 
to a pitched battle that was fought at Dhanyakataka between the 
elephant forces of Prthivi-Yuvaraja and the chieftain Kandara* 
raja of the Ananda family, a vassal of the Pallava king 
Mahendravikramavarman The inscription seems to record 
that Kandararaja defeated Prthivi-Yuvaraja in that battle and 
destroyed him. Prince Prthivi-Yuvaraja appears to be the same 
as Prthivl-Duvaraja, the ujTiapti of the Kopparam copper-plate 
grant. The probable date of the Cezerla inscription lends 
support to this identification. The Cezerla inscription belongs 
to the same period as the Kopparam plates of Pulikes'in II, that 
is the first quarter of the seventh century. The identification is 
further rendered probable by the fact that there was no prince of 
that name other than the Cajukya general stationed in the 
Southern Andhra country. 

The date of the battle of Dhanyakataka and the death of 
Prthivi-Yuvaraja may be fixed sometime about 617 A. D. By 
this date Yuvamja Vis^uvardhana had not come over to Andhra- 
desa. The Satara plates show conclusively that on the date of 
the charter Yuvamja Vis^uvardhana was still in Kuntala 
assisting his elder brother Pulikes'in II, in the goverment of 
the kingdom in a subordinate capacity. The Satara plates 
register the grant of a village as an agrakara on the southern 
bank of the Bhimarathi in Kuntala, on the fullmoon day of 
Karttika in the 8th year of Mahumja Satyas'raya Pulikes'in 11. 
As the date of Pulikes'in’s accession lay about S. S. 532 expired 
or 610 A. D., the 8th year of Pulikes'in II would be 617 A. D. 
and the fullmoon day of Karttika corresponds to October, 19 
617 A. It seems that the jdeath of P{'thivi-Duvhraja was 
the turning point in the history of the Calukya conquest of 
Andhradesa. It is probable that at this juncture PuIikes^in II, 
desirous of extending his dominion over Andhradesa, the home 

1 s. /. /.. VI, Nos. 594 and 696. 

2 The above interpretation is based upon the following passage (L 1. 2-’3) : **sva-s^akti* 
s^atita s^atrava-kari^vara-gha^a-saAkafa Dhanyakataka rana sapta kotsh prathitan 
Prthivi‘ Yuvarajafyt'* 

8 Ind- Ant. XIX, p. 803 and Ibid, XX. p. 94-6. See also JAHRS-, Vol. IX, part iv, 
pp« 4-6 and 14-16. (Revised Chronology of the Eastern Calukya Kings.) 
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of his an'ccstors, despatched his younger brother Yuvamja 
Visijuvardhana surnamed Visatnasiddhi to the east, to stem the 
tide of disastrous course of events that followed the battle of 
Dhanyakataka. Visiriuvardhana’s arrival in Andhradesa must 
be sometime after the date of his Satilra grant, probabaly about 
620 A> D> He seems to have been sent to Andhradesa with 
the express command to quell the revolt of the turbulent vassals* 
put an end to the Pallava occupation of Southern Andhradesa 
and destroy the power of Prthivimaharaja, which had in the 
meantime assumed great proportions in the country lying to the 
north of the Godavari, and establish firmly the sovereignty of 
the Calukyas in the east as well. 

By the year c. 618 A. D., it appears that the Visrm- 
kundins were completely wiped out, and Prthivimaharaja had 
established himself at Pistapura as the paramount lord in 
Andhradesa. He was the son of Vikramendra and son’s son of 
Mahnrnja Rana-Durjaya and belonged to the Rama-Kas'yapa 
gotra.^ The Taiuliva^a grant of his reign describes him with 
the epithets pravardhamnm pratctp-dpanata-samasta-sumanta- 
viapdala^ nija-bhuja vijay-oday-adhigata ya&Q-visfesa-bhuqapafy, 
“ who on account of his ever increasing valour, subdued the 
entire circle of snmantas and whose ornament was his distingui- 
shing fame acquired by the rise of victory of his arms.” These 
epithets obviously indicate that Prthivimaharaja rose to be the 
most powerful prince in Andhradesa conquered and levied 
tribute from a host of neighbouring kings. The Tafl^ivatja grant 
is important for the reason that it shows the authority of Pf'thivi- 
maharaja was firmly established in the heart of the VisQukuj^i^in 
dominions. The record gives to the ancestor Rapa-Durjaya the 
regal title Mahurnja and omits the same to his son Vikramgndra, 
the donor’s father. This omission may be due to the fact that 

while Ra^^a-Durjaya was able to assert himself as a paramount 

• 

1 Mr. R. S. Panchamukhi breaks the single ^otra name Rama-KSs'yapa into two terms, 
Rama and Kaarypa^ absolutely without any justification. This he does apparently to 
find support for his theory that Rapa-Durjaya was a Cola prince of Renadu. Even that 
theory is based on the flimsy ground of the identity of the gQtra name Kas'yapa (instead 
of Rama-KSa'yapa) and the casual occurance of the name Durjaya. See R. /.i XXllI, 
pp 96-7. 
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king} VikramSndra could not and his rule was uneventful. 
The donor Prthivi maharaja, however, is extolled as a powerful 
king who meditated on the feet of his parents, as a parama- 
brahmapya and as having subdued the whole circle of the 
slimantas i. e. neighbouring kings or feudatory princes. His 
reign may have lasted roughly half a century (c. 575 — 623 A.D.) 
since the only grant of his reign dated the 4Gth year seems to 
indicate. The inscription registers the grant 

Prthivitnaharaja village of Taiidivada in the Pagunara- 

and hisTapdivada . ” , 

grant c- 620 A. D. vtsaya as an agrahnra with all the immunities, 
on the full moon day of Karttika by Prthivi- 
maharaja, for the increase of his health, life and fame, to the 
brahmacnrin Bhavas'arman of the Kamakayana-| 0 'S/m, who was 
a student of the Chandoga-s'aA/irt and resident of Kondamafici. 
The donee was the son of Prthivis'arman and son’s son of 
Visnus'arman. It is said that the donee and his ancestors were 
very learned Brahmaijs. Visnus'arman is described as “ whose 
mind was purified by the performance of Agnistbma and other 
kratus according to precept and as having mastered the Hrnti 
and Siiifliy His son Prthivis'arman is extolled as ‘whose 
habit it was to study, comment and explain the Trisahasm 
vidya (Sukla-Yajurveda) and whose prosperity was revealed 
among the priests {rtvij) and assistants (sadasya) by the riches 
given away in kratus frequently performed by him. The donee 
Bhavas'arman is described as a master of the Trisahasra-vidya, 
who had written ‘ twenty commentarries,’ who spent his days 
and nights in worshipping the gods, the piifS and mankind, 
whose intellect was clarified by the knowledge of the Vedas, 
Vedangas, Nyaya, Upanisads and Yoga, who was skilled in 
expounding and commenting the Tri-sahasra-vidya and whose 
body was purified by water of sacred ablutions in various 
sacrifices. Pagunara or Pagu^avara vtsaya^ was the ancient 
name of the region now covered by the Bhimavaram and 
Narasapuramand the southern fringe oftheTanuku taluk of the 
West Godavari District and the eastern edge of the Kaikalur 

1 Tri’sahasra-vidya is, the technical expression for the Vajasaneyin branch of the 
Yajurveda* It cannot be translated literally. 

2 1q the later records the name appears as Panaravif aya also • 
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taluk of the Kistna district, and was bounded by the Lake Kolleru 
on the west, sea on the east and the river Vasistha*G6davari 
on the north. Tandivada seems to be the same as Ta^inada 
in the Kaikalur taluk and Kondamanci identical with Koda* 
mailcili near Acanta in the Narasapuram taluk. The executor 
of the grant was Sri Rama-lenruraja who was probably an 
officer. There is no clue to find out the date of the record, 
but the language, phraseology, palaeography and other 
* formal elements ’ of the charter clearly point to the early 
part of the seventh or latter part of the sixth century A. D. 
It will not be therefore improbale to assign the record to 
about 620 A. D. 

Visnuvardhana’s arrival in Andhradesa about 620 A. D., at 
the head of a large army apparently, caused a tide in the fortunes 
of the Calukyas. It was the beginning of the end of the short- 
lived glory of Prthivimaharaja in Andhradesa, for it will be 
remembered that the Visriukundins were already uprooted. 
Visijuvardhana or as he is popularly known Kubja-Visijuvardhana 
conquered and destroyed the power of Pfthivimaharaja in the 
Northern Andhra country and occupied his 
rvUiivimaharaja kingdom. He then made Pistapura, the former 

destroyed: ® ^ , 

c. 623A. D. seat of Prthivimaharaja, his own capital and 
extended his suzerainty in the first place over 
North Kalinga. The Timmapuram plates of his reign dated 
from Pistapura clearly bear out this conclusion.^ After subduing 
the lord of Kalinga, Kubja-Visriuvardhana turned his attention 
to the conquest of the south. And before his eventful reign 
covering over a period of eighteen years came to an end he 
made himself the supreme overlord in Andhradesa. In fact 
as the founder of the Eastern Calukya dynasty he acquired the 
sovereignty of the entire Andhra country in succession to the 
Imperial Visnukundins. There are only two records of his 
reign ; and both of them speak of him as Mahnruja, as a para, 
mount sovereign, and apparently as having shaken off the 
suzerainty of his elder brother Satyas'raya PulikSsfin II. It 
seems that the formal division, rather separation of the empire 

1 B. ix.p.am. 
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into two distinct kingdoms, Kuntala and Yengi, between the two 
brothers and the assumption of sovereignty by Kubja-Visrm- 
vardhana was brought about under most cordial 
vardhanlfounded circumstances. Pulikes'in II evidently allowed 
Eastera Branch his younger brother to assume independence in 
of the caiukya jjjg Andhra country which he conquered by 
pura c. 624 A. D. the Strength of his own arms, as he himself did 
in Kuntala. For, that event would certainly 
avert a clash of claims for the throne of Kuntala itself which he 
apparently intended to descend to his own children. Kubja- 
VisQuvardhana is always described in the records of the family 
as * the dear younger brother ' of Satyas'raya Pulikes'ivallabha ; 
and this expression indicates beyond doubt that both the brothers 
and their descendants, even after separation of the two kingdoms, 
remained on most affectionate and cordial terms. 


Kubja-Visriu- 
vardhana conquers 
Andhradesa. 


The inscriptions of his period as well as the records of 
some of the feudatory chieftains of Andhradesa of the twelfth 
century speak of the manner in which Kubja«Visnuvardhana 
conquered the whole of the Andhra country and destroyed 
the power of the Pallavas and their vassal kings in the 
Southern Andhra country on the one hand, 
Prthiviniaharaja of Pistapura and the Eastern 
Ganga king of Kalinga on the other, Kubja* 
Visnuvardhana brought several mercenary 
chieftains of war from the west, or the Middle Country in 
Daksinapatha as it was called, when he came to Andhradesa and 
in course of time raised them to the rank of vassals by granting 
them principalities in the newly conquered territories as rewards 
for the assistance rendered by them in subduing the hostile 
feudatory princes and conquering the country. One such 
military chieftain is known from the inscriptions. He was 
Buddhavarman, the ancestor of the Durjaya chiefs of Giri> 
pas^cima-5f;»a (Ko^dapadumatwJnm) in Guntur district of which 
Naden^la was the capital.^ The ancestors of the other Durjaya 


1 S. I. IV No. 662. 

Linos 1 to 17 [l] 
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chieftains of the southern Andhra country, particularly of 
Oriigerumarga, Natavadi, Velanandu, Kona-Kap<^avadi and 
others were probably among those mercenary chieftains that 
fought for Kubja-Visnuvardhana, and obtained from him the 
rulership of small principalities in the region lying on the 
southern bank of the Krsna. Kubja-Visnuvardhana was a 
great statesman and conqueror. The inscriptions speak of 
him as a mighty warrior who “ humbled the circle of vassals ‘ 
by means of the sharp-edge of his sword.” He acquired the 
title Visama-siddhi, because “ he had achieved success against 
fortresses difficult of access, on the plains, in the water, in the 
woods, on the hills.” He bore the epithet N aralbka-vikrama 
or Naraldka-Tnvikrama on account of his invincible prowess 
which surpassed the world.^ 


According to the Cipurapalli grant which was dated the 
18th year of his victorious reign, Kubja-Visriuvardhana appears 
to have conquered the whole of Kalinga by that date. The 
date of the grant has been equated to Friday, June 27, 641 A.D.^ 
Reckoning backwards we find that he was crowned king 
of the Andhra country about March, 624 A. D, and that 
he reckoned the commencement of his reign as paramount 
sovereign from the fist lunar day of the bright 
Commencement fortnight of Vais'akha in Saka Sam vat 546 
Irdhana’I'S Corresponding to March, 26, 624 A.D.a 

26 March. 624 A.D. This date falls roughly six or seven years after 
the date of the king’s Satara grant. The 
Cipurupalli copper-plates register the grant of the village of 
Kalvakonda by Kubja-Visriuvardhana as an agrahara, on the 
auspicious occasion of a lunar eclipse in Sravana to two Brah> 
mana householders, Visnus'arman and Madhavas'arman of the 
Gautama and Taittiriya-cara^a, and sons of Durgas'arman.^ 


[0 « i [v] n 

1 E^ I; IX pp. 817, text lines 6-10. 

2 SeeJAHRS, Vol. IX. Pt. iv. p. 16. 

8 Dr. Fleet calculates the equivalent of the date of this grant as July 7, 682 A* P* 
Ind, Ant., XX, p. 16. 

4 Ind> XX,«pp 16fi. 
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The edict ivas issued from the king’s residence at Cerupura, a 
town in the Palaki viqaya. Kalvako^da is said to have been 
situated in the Dimile-v/saj^a. The localities mentioned above 
are of great importance. For, it will be remembered that it was 
from his residence at Puranisaihgama in Pa}.aki-fas^m which 
lay on |,the southern bank of the Vaihs'adhara in Kalinga, 
that Indrabhattaraka issued the Ramatirtham plates roughly a 
century ago. 

The commencement of Kubja-Visriuvardhana’s reign in 
Andhradesa as paramount sovereign marks the date of 
destruction of the last vestiges of the Visnukuridin 
sovereignty. MaHcyanna>Bhattaraka must have been defeated 
and slain by his treacherous vassal iPrthivimaharaja of 
Pistapura, and later, all the traces of the Vis^iu- 
End of the vispu- suzerainty put an end to by the Calukya 

of the Caiakyas. conqueror. Thus ended with his death the 
glorious chapter of the Visnukuridin dynasty, in 
the early history of Andhradesa. The destruction of the Vispu- 
kundins and the establishment of the Cajukya sovereignty in 
Andhradesa were marked by the issue of new coinage by 
Kubja-Visnuvardhana in his own name.i 


1 Two hoards of copper-coins were discovered at YellamaScili (Vizgapatam district) 
(Ind, Ant^ XXV, p. 822) and Da^dapahad (Dopdapadu) in Nalgop^a district. Hep. Arch* 
Dept* H. E. H. Nizam’s Dominions- 1926-26 : Appendix B, pp. 26ff, 
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Coins mid Emblems of the Vi^ukuridins. 

Let us now refer to the coins and emblems of the Visnu- 
ku^dinsy that have been wrongly and ignorantly attributed to 
other dynasties of South India. Certain coins 
vijpukup^in that Were collected by Sir Walter Elliot have 
a'wburedlo'ihe been classed as Pallava or Kurumba-Pallava. 
Paiiavas. This classification was made at a time when the 

name of the Visnuku^idin dynasty was not even 
heard of. These coins were collected by Elliot during his 
Commissionership of the Northern Circars. These must, there- 
fore, necessarily belong to the dynasties that held sway in the 
northern part of the Andhra country and not elsewhere. Elliot’s 
collections and the remarks of various writers on the coins have 
to be re-examined in the light of new materials that have been 
since discovered. Prof. Rapson refers to a group of coins under 
the heading ‘ Pallava ’ and divides them in to two classes :(I) 
Those which in style bear some resemblance to the coins of 
the Andhras (Elliot’s Coitis of South India, Plate II Nos. 55-58) 
and perhaps also (Ibid) Nos. 131-38) called ‘Pallava* Kurumbas.’ 
He believes that these belong to the second and third centuries 
A. D.^ Rapson believes further that the occurrence of the ship 
symbol on the reverse testifies that the dynasty, which issued the 
coins, carried on foreign trade. The Paiiavas established them- 
selves only in the middle of the third century in South India. 
Until then the Andhra country was under the Imperial Andhras 
and later under the Iksvakus. It appears from the Prakrit 
Inscription of Upztsika Bodhisiri at Nagatjunakort^a, that the 
Andhra country enjoyed a considerable amount of religious and 
commercial intercourse with the eastern countries beyond the 
seas during the Iksvaku period. It is well known that the coins 
of the Andhra king Sri Yajna S3.takar^i contain a ship symbol 

1 Coinages of Southern India, pp. 37 No. 128 
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on the reverse which signifies the existence of commercial 
intercourse between Andhradesa and countries beyond the 
seas under the aegis of the Imperial Satavahanas. The 
ship symbol coins which Sir Walter Elliot collected may have 
to be attributed either to the Iksvakus or their successors, 
the Salahkayanas and Visriukundins. (II) The second class of 
coins according to Prof. Rapson’s classification is of gold and 
silver, which is undoubtedly later. Here again there is no 
evidence of their exact date. The coins bear the emblem of a 
‘ maned lion ’ with an inscription in old Brahmi script under* 
neath it. The ‘ lion symbol ’ was the emblem of the early 
dynasties of Andhradesa, the Iksvakus, Vis^ukundins and the 
Early Colas; it never was of the Pallavas. The 

• Lion' and Seals of the Ramatirtham and Cikkula plates 

• Vase’ are gg gg Polamuru Copper plate grant of 

emW<OTs-^not Madhavavarman III bear in relief the emblem 

Paiiava. of a Uon Standing to the proper right with the 

right fore-paw raised and, with a wide open 
mouth and apparently with an up-turned double tail. In the 
sculptures of the Iksvaku epoch and later, of the Vis^ukun^in 
period, the lion symbol is always prominent. It is also well 
known that the Pallava emblem was a bull {nandi) and never a 
lion. Coins which contain a lion symbol on the reverse cannot 
therefore be attributed to the Pallavas. Moreover, the coins 
showing the lion symbol have on the obverse a vase on a stand. 
It may be observed that the ‘ vase ’ symbol was a peculiar 
feature found in the sculptures of the rock-cut temples of 
Mugalarajapuram (Mudgalarajapura) U^cjiavalli and Bezwada 
on the banks of the Krsria. The territory lying on the northern 
bank of the Krspa was never under the occupation of the Pallavas. 
It is, therefore, impossible for the vase to have been the Pallava 
synibol. The coins, therefore, of the lion and vase symbols 
that had been wrongly assigned to the Pallavas, by previous 
writers like Vincent A. Smith, Elliot, Rapson and others, have 
now to be correctly attributed to the Andhra dynasties, 
particulaly to the Vi^uku^^ins. 
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Sir Walter Elliot mentions in his collection six varieties of 
coins which he also assigns wrongly to the Pallavas. Two of the 
six coins are of base silver alloy and the rest of gold of varying 
weight. The silver coins bear on the reverse the symbol of a 
lion with ample mane, and an inscription at the bottom. 
“ There are some examples also,” he writes, “ of coins which 
have a sword above or in front of the animal.”i On the reverse 
is a vase on the stand between the tall tripod lamp*stands, the 
whole within a broad circle of radiating lines. The gold coins 
too, {Coins Nos. 51 — 54) have, on the obverse, a lion to the left, 
paw raised, with a circle around which is a doubtful legend. 
On the reverse is a storeyed edifice or temple and below it, a 
word which has not yet been deciphered. According to Elliot 
these are doubtful coins, the provenance of which is unknown. 
Nevertheless the symbol of a storeyed edifice on the obverse is 
interesting, and seems to represent the storeyed cave temple at 
Updavalli on the Krsria. Another gold coin, {No. 52 of Plate II) 
is from Rajamahendri, with a lion with paw uplifted on the 
obverse; and the letter Mn with another imperfect letter, perhaps 
dha underneath it is clearly visible. It may be believed that 
these letters represent the name Madhavavarman of the Vispu- 
ku^^in dynasty. The storeyed temple or edifice seems to have 
pillars underneath it. These coins seem, therefore, to belong 
to the VisQukuii^ins and not to the Pallavas. 

There is another interesting find of sixty-eight copper coins 
and one gold coin from Bojjanna-koi^i^a and £(i-koiri^ near 
Anakapalli, Vizagapatm district.^ It has been found that some 
of the copper coins bear distinctly on their obverse the legend 
Vi^masiddhi and accordingly assigned to the Eastern Ca|ukya 
king Kubja-Vis^uvardhana. Others bear, on the obverse, the 
figure of a lion and on the reverse, that of a 

The Anakapalli ... . ... 

hoard. > these however were ignorantly assigned 

to the Pallavas. These coins cannot be assigned 
to the Pallavas. They must be attributed to the VisQuku^^*^ 

1 Kumismata Orientala, Vol, I. Nos. 162A, PI. 11. Nos. 49—64, 

2 ARSIS., 1900, Part I, p. 4f. 
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dynasty whose sovereignty was supplanted by the Calukyas. 
It is noteworthy that a single coin out of this hoard is unique 
and deserves special notice. While marked with the symbols 
of the vase and the lion like the rest, it bears in archaic 
characters of about the fourth or fifth century A. D, a legend 
which the epigraphist, the late V. Venkayya tentatively read as 
^rikanta, but which I think must be read as ^nparvata. The 
Visnukuridins called themselves “ the worshippers of the feet of 
the holy Lord of Sriparvata.” Possibly, the Visnukundin 
monarchs of the early period adopted the name of their tutelary 
deity Snparvatasvcltnin as the legend on their coin. This 
indeed is a unique coin ; and the discovery of the hoard which 
contained both the Visnukundin and the Eastern Calukya coins 
shows that the Visnukundins preceded the Eastern Calukyas in 
the sovereignty of Andhradesa. 


The provenance of these coins in the Visijukundin 
dominions as well as the symbols of the lion, vase and storeyed 
edifice on them clearly prove that the Visnukuridins issued their 
own coinage in copper, silver and gold to proclaim their imperial , 
suzerainty in Daksiriapatha. The Visnukundin kings, at any 
rate Madhavavarman I and Madhavavarman III, 
claim to have performed eleven Asfvamsdhas i 
and the former a linjasnya^ Sarvamedha and 
thousands of other excellent kratus, while the 
latter, innumerable gifts of gold like Bahusu- 
varpa and Hiratiyagarbha in thorough orthodox Brahmanical 
style< The Visnukundin monarchs, therefore, must have felt a 
great need to issue their own coinage. They were undoubtedly 
rich and powerful kings who rose to imperial dignity after the 
manner of the earlier dynasties like the Iksvakus and the ^ta> 
vahanas. They would have copied, too, the Vakatakas and 
the Imperial Guptas, their contemporaries and allies in the 
North. 


Provenance and 
other evidence 
point to the 
Visoukupdins. 


The lion symbol is found on the seals of the Visnukundin 
charters. It was their lufichhana or emblem. The vase symbol 
must have been borrowed or copied either from the Satavahanaa 
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or the IksvSkus, with whom the Vis^^ukuD^ios seem to have 
some connection. The storeyed edifice on the coins appears 
to be a symbol which was adopted to commemorate the famous 
rock'Cut temple at U^^avalli which was probably excavated 
under their patronage in the hey-day of their glory. These 
emblems and the political history of the VisQuku^^ins admirably 
agree with each other. All the gold and silver coins and all 
the architecture that had been wrongly and ignorantly attributed 
to the Pallavas have therefore to be assigned to the Imperial 
Visriuku^dins. 


II 

Visnuktmdin Architecture. 


Rock-hewn 
Temples of 
Andbradesa* 
Pre-Mahendra or 
Mahendra style, a 
misnomer. 


A number of cave temples are found in Andhradesa. 
Those that are found at Bezwada, Mugalarajapuram, U^da* 
valli and Bhairavakoi^da (Bhairavuniko^da) seem to have been 
modelled after the rock-cut temples of Gu^^upalli and Kbru* 
konda and other ancient places, of the earlier Buddhist epoch. 

These cave temples have much in common in 
style and architecture with the later temples 
hewn out of rock at Vallam, Trichinopoly, 
Dalavanur Mandagapattu and other places in 
the Tamil country. On account of the great 
similarity of style and ornamentation, the rock- 
hewn temples of Andhradesa have been assigned to the so 
called Pre-Mahsndra and Mahsndra style of architecture and 
are believed to be the work of the Pallava king Mahendra- 
varman 1. The originator of this theory and appellation is 
Mr. A. H. Longhurst.^ When he wrote his Memoir on the 
Pallava Architecture in 1924, the framework of chronology of 
the early dynasties of Andhradesa and the political history of 
the Pallavas of Kahci were still unsettled. It is therefore 
necessary to examine the theory advanced by Mr. Longhurst in 
the light of new facts that have since then come to light. 


l ArehUteturfiWi I. p. 6. 




Rock cut four storeyed Temple at Undavalli 
on the southern bank of the Krsna near Bezwada. 

belonging to Visnukundin Epoch 

th^ kin I courtesy of the ArcliL Surv. of India. 
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The cave temples in Andhradesa are rock-cut subterranean 
excavations. They have but one external facade, namely 
the face of the rock. The architectural character of these 
temples is therefore simple and severe, and is 
Cave temples: indicative of great strength and durability. 

tbcir chcirsictcr ^ ^ ^ 

and architecture. The architecture is mainly internal. On plan 
the temple consists of a rectangular pillared 
hall with a small shrine chamber excavated in one of the side 
walls. The shrine chamber is free from all ornamentation 
within, but usually has dvnrapalakas or ‘ door-keepers ’ carved 
in bold relief and standing on each side of the entrance to the 
shrine. The external ends of the facade are also provided with 
figures of door-keeprs at each end protecting the outer entrance. 
The dv^rapalcikas are very huge figures and have a characteristic 
pose, which is somewhat different from those of the door-keepers 
of the rock-cut shrines of the Tamil country. 1 hey generally 
stand facing the spectator, in rather an aggressive attitude, with 
one hand resting on a massive club. Others have one hand 
raised to the head in the act of adoration. '1 he duUfcipillcikcis 
are usually found in large niches excavated in the face of the 
rock on either side of the entrance. Iheir head-dress is 
peculiar \ by a curious arrangement, the hair extends outwards 
and rests on the shoulders in a huge circular mass. The head- 
dress also contains bull’s horns. The bull’s horns and the strange 
manner of dressing the hair suggest that the shrines rank 
amongst the earliest Hindu temples and that some peculiar 
Saiva cult flourished in the Andhra country during that period. 
Another characteristic feature of these temples is the type of the 
pillar found in them. The pillars are about two feet square in 
section and about seven feet in height. The upper and lower 
portions are cubical in section while the middle portion of the 
shaft has the angles bevelled off, which makes the middle 
third octagonal in section. Sometimes the cubical portions are 
decorated with a conventional lotus flower design, similar to 
the lotus medallions appearing on the stone rails of the Amara- 
vatl Stupa. Each pillar has a corresponding pilaster. The 
cornice of the facade and that over the shrine doorway, usually 

71 
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takes the form of a heavy projecting convex moulding decorated 
with the Buddhist gable-window ornament. This ornament 
imitates a miniature barrel* vaulted roof decorated with small 
horse-shoe shaped gable windows. Human heads are portrayed 
peering through these windows, and the gables have large flat 
headed hnials shaped like garden spades. Another feature is 
the Buddhist rail ornament. Floriated tdrapas are also some- 
times depicted in bas reliefs, spanning an entrance or as an 
ornament over a niche containing an image. Still another 
feature of the style is the bas relief ornament representing a 
vase. Carved in the base of the pilaster is usually found a 
bas relief ornament representing a vase tied crosswise with 
ribbons with a kind of floral decoration issuing from the mouth 
of the vessel. It is a design that frequently appears in the 
Buddhist monuments of Amaravati and other places. Lastly, a 
very characterstic and striking feature is the lion ornamentation. 
Usually the bases of the pillars are decorated with lions, some- 
times with their fore-paws raised and with up turned lashing 
tails. 


Images of dj/ttrapulakas similar to those that are found in 
the cave temples were discovered recently in Bezwada. They 
have been assigned to the Calukya epoch. They stand six and 
a half feet high and are carved out of a huge 
Sculptures single stone. They seem to have adorned a 
Bezwada. great shrine at Bezwada, traces of which no 
longer exist. A camaradhnrira (female figure 
with a chowrie in hand) and two elephants carved similarly in 
huge single stones have been also found in the same place. 
There was sometime ago at the same spot a large figure of 
Ga^esfa. All these monuments seem to belong to the same 
epoch as the rock-cut shrines found in the Andhra country. 

The rock-cut temples in Bezwada are excavated in the 
eastern and western slopes of the Indrakila hill. These are 
five in number. The Akkanna-Madanna matiiapais the largest 
and the best rock-cut temple in that place. It is a triple-celled 
temple with a pillared hall in front, and faces the east. There 
are three tempjes in Mugalarajapuram, three miles to the east 
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of Bezwada* There are two more in the neighbouring hills at 
the same place. These temples like those of Bezwada contain 
three shrine cells each; and this fact clearly 
Temples at indicates that these shrines were dedicated to 


Bezwada and 
Mugalarajapuram. 


the Hindu Trinity. The central cell which is, 
however, larger than the two flanking on either 


side seems to have contained a Hnga which was surmounted on 


the usual yoiti pedestal. In addition to the usual characteristic 
features, the central shrine of the Trimurti temple at Mugala- 
rajapuram contains a representation of the heads of Siva and 


his consort Parvati. The one on the west of the central shrine 


contains the images of Visnu and LaksmI and the one on the 
east, Brahma with three faces. Carved in the face of the rock 
is a life size bas relief figure of Siva, dancing presumably in the 
form of Nataraja or Kalika-Tandava. 


On the other side of the Krsna river is Undavalli which is 
more interesting and important. Here is a four storeyed rock- 
cut temple, apparently dedicated to Visnu under the name 
Anantasfayana, hewn in a hill on the southern bank of the 
river. Strictly speaking, the shrine at Updavalli consists 
of three temples excavated in the rock one above the other. 
The ground floor is unfinished. The first floor like the temples 
at Bezwada and Mugalarajapuram contains a shrine which is 
apparently dedicated to the Hindu Trinity. 

Rock cut four The second storey contains a large pillared 

which lies the colossal image of 
Anantasfayana referred to above. The bases 
of two pillars in the centre of the hall are decorated with 
little figures of lions which are represented with one fore-paw 
raised, erect head and gaily carried lashing tails. The bases 
of the pillars are decorated with vase ornamentations similar 
to those found at Mugalarajapuram. The style of the door- 
keepers, panels, niches containing Siva figures and groups of 
miniature rock-cut Siva temples close by on the hill, all indicate 
that this great shrine was a stronghold of the Mahesfvara 
cult from the earliest times, in spite of the Vis^u image about 
whose origin there is no information. At the southern end of 
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the Open terrace on the same storey, there is a group of 
decayed figures carved in the round, representing a life-size 
male human figure seated in the usual conventional cross-legged 
style, between two huge lions, one on each side. The figure 
is unfortunately without head and also too decayed to be 
identified. The entire group in the round seems to belong to 
the Siva temple, for it is just above the cornice of that shrine. 
The human figure does not seem to represent any particular 
deity, for it has only two arms. It is quite probable that it was 
intended as an image of the saintly king who excavated the 
temple. The two lions on either side and the lion ornamentation 
in the group and elsewhere seem to suggest that the saintly 
human figure might be a Visnukuridin monarch. 

Roughly twenty miles north-west of Udayagiri and at a 
difficult place to reach in the Nellore district lies Hhairavakoijdia, 
which contains a group of eight temples, all hewn out of the 
rock and dedicated to the worship of Siva. 
These temples are similar in style, plan and 
architecture to those found at Mugalarajapuram 
On each side of the doorway of the temple is a 
large niche contaning a life-size figure of a dvurapnlaka wearing 
a peculiar head-dress including bull’s' horns, with a curious 
arrangement of the massive hair, and leaning in a characteristic 
pose on a huge club. In all these eight temples an important 
position is given to the linga and this feature plainly shows that 
Mahes^vara was the principal object of worship, Brahma and 
Visnu being regarded as minor deities. In the ornamental 
temples at this place, the cornice is decorated with the gable 
window design and frieze of fat little dwarfs below it, and lion 
pillars with bracket capitals. 

Mr. Longhurst thinks that these rock-cut shrines were the 
work of the Pallava king Mahendravarman I. It is no doubt 
true that the origin of these temples at Bezwada, Mugalaraja- 
puram, Uijdiavalli, and Bhairavako^^a is obscure. Unfortunately, 
too, none of these shrines contain any inscriptions which enable 
us to determine their origin and date. But it is clear that they 
sprang into existence during the period of militant revival of 


Temples at 
Bhairavakopfjia* 

and Bezwada. 
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Brahminism and the decline of Buddhism sometime after the 
fall of the Iksvakus. The architectural style of these monuments 
plainly denotes that they were the work of the people who 
inherited the traditions of art and architecture of the Buddhists 
of the earlier Satavahana and Iksvaku epochs. It seems that the 
descendants of the workmen who excavated the temples in 
Andhradesa later on migrated to the Tamil country and executed 
similar and sometimes better work there. It is no doubt true 
that the style of the sculptures and mouldings and the similarity 
of plan and architecture between the rock-cut temples of 
Andhradesa and Tamil country indicate that both were the 
work of one and the same race of people. The Telugu names 
appearing in some of earliest Pallava inscriptions of the rock- 
cut shrines in the reign of Mahendravarman 1 show that the 
architects and sculptors came from Andhradesa. It is therefore 
reasonable to believe that the monuments of Andhradesa were 
the work of a race of people who preceded Mahgndravarman I. 
It is possible that they were excavated during the vigorous 
period of the Imperial Visriuku^dins. 

Let us see how far this view finds support in the materials 
available to us. All these shrines were apparently dedicated 
to the worship of Siva^^ It is an admitted fact that Mahendra- 
varman 1 got his taste for the rock-cut temples from the Andhra 
country. And like the great emperor As^5ka, Mahendravarman I 
had to change his religion. He was at first a 
Reasons for Jaina, but later on he became a convert to the 
assigning the qJ Mahes'vara. It was only after the 

the Vis^ukup^iQ adoption of the Mabes'vara cult that Mahendra* 

Epoch. varman felt the impulse to excavate sub- 

terranenan rock-cut temples after the models 
in Andhradesa. Therefor^the rock-cut temples on the banks 
of the Kj's^a and of the Nellore district seem to belong to the 
period before Mahendravarman I. Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
believes that the rock-cut shrines of Bezwada, Mugalarajapuram 
and Up^avalli were the work of the Vistiiuku^^ins. He is right 
in this conclusion. But Mr. Longhurst does not accept this 
view. He thinks that there is no proof that the Vi^^ukup^ios 
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excavated these rock-cut temples. But the history of the 
Pallava rule of Andhradesa settles the question. To Mr. 
Longhurst the history of the Vispukundin dynasty was not 
known. From the days of the Brhatphalayanas, the dynasties of 
Andhradesa were followers of Brahmanism and the cult of MahesT- 
vara. Sriparvata or Sris'aila had always been the seat of the 
Mahes'vara cult and was celebrated throughout the land during 
the early period^ On the contrary, the Pallavas were worshippers 
ofVisnu and called themsleves Parama-Bhugavata^ Some of 
the early Pallava kings were either Jainas or Buddhists,' but 
such names as Siva>Skanadavarman and Vijaya-Skandavarman 
borne by the early kings, seem to show that at least some of 
them were worshippers of Siva at that early date. The fact 
that the Pallava kings had khatvn^ga for their banner and the 
bull for their emblem or crest supports this view. On the 
contrary, some of the kings of the Sanskrit charters seem 
to be adherents of the Vaisnava faith as indicated by their 
names Vis^ugopa, Sithhavis^u, and Kumara-Visnu. This is 
further corroborated by the facts that the Pallavas from the days 
of the Sanskrit grants adopted the epithet Parama-Bhngavata 
and that they commenced the preambles to their charters by 
an invocation to God Vis^u as Jitam Bhagavata* These show in 
unmistakable terms that the Early Pallavas were worshippers of 
Vispu. It is therefore reasonable to presume that the Pallavas 
prior to Mahendravarman I, who were either Jainas orVais^avas 
and not worshippers of Siva, could not be the builders of the 
rock’Cut shrines of Andhradesa, and that Mahendravarman I 
himself could not have excavated them, because he had acquired 
the taste for them apparently only after he embraced the cult of 
Mahgsvara. 
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CHAPTER I. 


7. The Rise of the Eastern Gahgas of Kalinga. 

Circa 497 — 625 A. D. 

The history of the Eastern Gaiigas of Kalinga ought to be, 
strictly speaking, the subject matter of a separate treatise, for 
it will be doing grave injustice to treat so vast and intricate a 
subject as that in this summary fashion. A detailed and 
comprehensive history of the Eastern Gangas is beyond the 
scope of the present work from the chronological point of 
view. For, it is practically the history of 
Introductory. Kalinga from the close of the fifth down to the 
middle of the fourteenth century. But as the 
history of the Eastern Gangas is intimately connected with the 
history of the early dynasties of Andhradesa, and also with the 
decline of the Visnukundin Empire, we are confining ourselves 
to the rise of that dynasty to power in Kalinga and to its 
vicissitudes in the early period. The present study is thus 
confined to the history of its struggles with the Sailodbhavas of 
Konyodha and other ancient local dynasties of Kalinga on the 
one hand and the Visnukuiulins on the other. An attempt will 
also be made in this short study to determine the initial point 
of the Gaiiga era which has been a kncTtty problem since the 
days of Dr. Fleet and which is the basis for the reconstruction of 
the history of the Eastern Gangas. To be precise, the present 
study confines itself to the period which commences with the 
establishment of the Eastern Ganga dynasty in Trikalinga in the 
closing years of the fifth century and ends with the accession of 
Indravarman (III) son of Danarnava to the throne of Kalinga- 
nagara, about 620 A. D. 

The origin of the Eastern Ganga dynasty is lost in obscurity. 
There are several versions about its origin and rise to power. 
But the dynastic records are the best material to judge, from, 
as in the case of the Pallavas. There was a Ganga dynasty in 
73 
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Kalinga known to historians as the Eastern Gaftgas early in the 
sixth century. There was also a Ganga or Jahnaveya dynasty 
as it is called, known to the historians as the 
Origin and Western Gahgas, in Mysore, earlier than that, 

°*the'Easte«* *** beginning of the fifth century. Both 

Gangas. these dynasties seem to be different families; 

nevertheless they seem to belong to one and 
the same tribe called Ganga or Gaiiga. It is possible to 
presume that they became known by that appellation, because 
they lived for a long time on the banks of the Ganga (Ganges) 
or Jahnavi in Northern India and spread southwards at some 
unknown period. The Gangas who inhabited the Gangetic Delta 
were ancient tribes ; they were mentioned by Megasthenes 
(c. 300 B. C.) as a tribe or tribes occupying the region of the 
mouths of the Ganges in lower Bengal. They were referred to 
as the Gangaridai, and their territory is said to have lain between 
the Ganges on the north and the river Damodar on the south, 
Magadha on the west and the sea on the east. According to the 
Natural History of Pliny, (c. 77 A. D.) the Gaiiga tribe would 
seem to have moved southwards and occupied the region of 
Modo-Calingae or Madhya Kalinga {1) near about the mouths 
of the Vams^adhara in the north of the Vizagapatam district. 
Their capital is said to have been Danclagula which has been 
identified with Dantapura of the Buddhist traditions. 

Some writers are of opinion that there must have been some 
connection between the Gangas of Kalinga and the Gangas or 
Jahnaveyas of Gaiigava^i in Mysore. The Jahnaveyas of Ganga- 
vacli rose to sovereignty in Punnata-Pannata country in Southern 
Mysore, and were Brahmaris in the beginning like the Gangas of 
Kalinga. But while the Gangas of Punnata-Pannata country 
claimed descent in the Kanvayana-^o^ra and were Jainas by 
religion, the Gangas of Kalinga were Brahmans of Atreya-gotra 
_ and were worshippers of God Siva under the 
aJd thl crjas^f Gokarnes'vara. The gdtra of the Early 

Kalinga possibly Gafigas of Kalingajs nowhere mentioned; it is a 
tribe"*' matter for conjecture. Some writers believe that 

as the Later Gangas of Kalinga seem to belong 
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to the same Early Gaiiga dynasty, the latter might in all 
likelihood belong to the same Atreya-^'S/rrt. As the Western 
Gahgas or the Jahnaveyas belong to a different-j§'S/m, it is 
probable that they were a different family and had no connection 
with the Gahgas of Kalinga, though both of them belonged to 
the same Gahga tribe and had connections with each other in 
the beginning. 

The Jahnaveyas rose to sovereignty about the beginning of 
the fifth century as shown elsewhere, while the Eastern Gahgas 
did not rise to power till the close of the fifth century. Those 
who maintain the connection between the Eastern Gahgas and 
the Western Gahgas refer to the tradition recorded in the family 
charters of the Eastern Gahgas, which states that Kamarnava I, 
the founder or progenitor of the Later Gahga dynasty migrated 
into Kalinga with his four younger brothers from Gahgavadi 
and Kolahalapura in Mysore, leaving the ancestral kingdom to 
his paternal uncle, and established himself in Kalinga after 
destroying the Sahara chief named Sabaraditya. Let us examine 
the tradition closely. 


From the navel of the divine lord Visriu there arose 
Brahman. From him was born Atri, the lord of the sages. He 
begot Sas'ahka. His son was Budha. His son was Pururavas, 
then his son was Ayus. Then in that lineage was born a son 
named Turvasu who propitiated the river Gahga and obtained 
a son, called Gahgeya- Since then his descendants were 
renowned in the world under the name Gaiiganvaya^ A 
descendant of Turvasu was Pragalbha, whose son was Kolahala. 
He built a city and named it after himself as Kolahalapura in 
GaAgSL\adi-visaya. When there had gone by 81 kings who 
enjoyed the rulership of Kolahala, there arose 


Eastern Ganga 
traditions 
examined. 


in his lineage prince Virasimha. “ Among the 
kings of his time none had the courage even to 
look at the maddened sword of this (Vlrasimha)» 


who terrified the Cojas by the march of his armies, the Pa^^yas 


1 Jnd, Ant. XVIII, pp. 168ff. 
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by the knitting of his eye brows, the seven Konkana kings by a 
menacing roar, the Keralas by a shout of Contempt, the kings of 
Karnata and Lata by a threatening movement of his head.” 
He had five sons, Kamarjpava, Danarnava, Gunarnava, Mara- 
sirhha and Vajrahasta. Kamarnava, though he could have 
recovered the kingdom usurped by his father’s brother, left the 
country to him, and set out with his four brothers and destroying 
the foes that attacked him on the way, marched eastwards. He 
got up the mountain Mahcndra and worshipped the god 
Gokar^asvamin. He obtained through His favour the sovereignty 
of Kalinga with all the insignia of universal kingship, and shone 
like Mahendra. Kamarnava, who obtained the surname 
Mahendra, defeated and slew iSabaraditya, the lord of that region, 
on the battlefield and thus took possession of the kingdom of 
Kalinga. Dantapura which excelled even the city of Surendra was 
his capital.”! This account of the origin of the Gahga dynasty, 
particularly of the Later Ganga dynasty seems to have some 
connection with the legendary origin of the family recorded in 
the preambles of a collateral Gahga dynasty of Kalinga. 

This collateral Gahga family ruled from a place called 
Svetaka or Scetaka which has not been yet identified, and 
now and then interrupted the sovereignty of the elder 
branch that ruled from Kalinganagara or Dantapura by the 
strength of their arms. In the formal preambles of their charters 
are found epithets which corroborate the tradition regarding 
the migration of the Gahga family from Gahgavadi in the south. 
The kings of this Scetaka or Svetaka dynasty are called Sri- 
Nandagiri - tmthalj. Kokcdnvalapura - pattaifa - 
Epithets vinirgata-kaAivalya-varayagh^^alp, “ the glorious 
SuaS Sanc\ of Nandagiri, who belonged to the city of 

of Svetaka. Kokalavalapura and who had brought or 

obtained the war drum Kamvalya.”^ The same 
epithet occurs in another record of this family with 

1 The tradition was first recorded in the charters of Anantavarma-Cbsda-Gafigadeva 
in the eleventh century. See his records dated S'. S. 1031 (/A HNS*, Vol. I. p. 107S.) - 
and S'. S. 1040 {Ind. Ant. XVIII, p. 1688.) 

2 E. 1; XXaii p. 78. text lines 7^8, 
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a slight variation as Gaiignmalakula - tilaka - s!n Kdicmlapura - 
patta^akasyalj, kathvalya-varaya‘ghd§(il}^ Kielhorn translated 
the first epithet in the passage as “ belonging to the 
spotless family of the Gangas, the lord of the excellent city 
of Kolahala* ” For the next epithet, he was unable to suggest 
any meaning or emendation in a satisfactory manner, but 
felt no doubt that kamvalya mentioned some special musical 
instrument to which he was entitled. He suggested that as the 
signs for the initial u and ha are similar, the Kdlaulapura might 
probably be a mistake for Kolahalapura. Accordingly it appears 
that Kdkihala-puravarSsfvara or Kdlahalapurapaitatiaka, meaning 
the ‘lord of the excellent city of Koliihalapura ’ and ‘the 
inhabitant of Kolahalapura ' respectively were the hereditary 
titles of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga whether they belonged 
to the elder or the younger branch.^ 

These traditions indicate that the Eastern Gangas were a 
southern family who emigrated from Gangava(^i and Kolahala- 
pura and obtained sovereignty of Kalinga on the east. 
Kokalavalapura, Kolahalapura, Kolaulapura. Kolalapura, 
Kovalalapura or Kuvalalapura, all seem to denote one and the 
same place which has been identified by Lewis Rice with Kolar 
in Mysore. The title N andagiritmtha is new to the Eastern 
Gangas, and curiously enough occurs only once in the records 
of the Junior dynasty of Svetaka or Scetaka discovered so far.“ 
The title N andagirimtha was also adopted by the Western 
Calukyas and Western Gangas in some of their charters.'* 
Nandagiri has been identified with the well known*fortified hill 
to the west of Kolar district, Mysore, now called Nandidroog 
(Nandidurga).® 

These traditions are found only in the records of the Later 
Gangas of the eleventh century. Some scholars are therefore 

1 E. IV, p. 199, text lines 6-7, p. 200, note 1. 

2 See Ind. Ant., VI, pp. 103, 103 ; and Vol. XVIII, pp. 311, 312. 

3 B. XXIII. p. 78, text line 7. 

4 Western CSfukya : (Kielhorn’s List of South Indian Inscriptions Nos. 1C8, 170 n ) 
Western Ganga; (Ibid, Nos. 95, 124, 126, 130, 182 and 133. 

6 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol- XVIII, p. 359. 
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inclined to reject them as untrustworthy materials for 
determining the origin of the family. They contend that these 
legends and traditions came into existence for 
Legends etc. the first time in the eleventh century when 
found for the first mytholofftcal pedigrees were being invented or 

time in the ^ ^ . r- r- . i 

records of the Constructed for the Eastern Ganga dynasty in 

Later Gangas. order to glorify it. It may be true that these 

legends and traditions were first recorded in 
the eleventh century or thereabouts but the claim that the 
ancestors of the dynasty migrated from Kblahalapura in Ganga- 
viidi and that their ancestors bore the epithets * Lord of the 
excellent city of Kolahalapura* and ‘ Lord of the Nandagiri ’ 
cannot be easily brushed aside as unworthy of historical value. 
Let us therefore examine the earliest records of the Eastern 
Gangas and their contemporaries. 

As pointed out in the preceding Book, the earliest known 
king of the Eastern Guhga dynasty is Indravarman, the donor of 
the Jirjingi copper-plate grant, “ Lord of Trikalinga”.^ He is 
referred to as Adhiraja Indra in a contemporary copper-plate 
grant. His father’s name is not mentioned in the Jirjingi grant. 

He is simply called the Gnhgmnalakula- 
Facts from the gaganatala-sahasrarasfmil}, "the glorious sun of 

Godavari grants. spotless family of the Gangas." 

Prthivimula’s Godavari grant, however, calls 
Indra the "dear son of Mitavarman, who was the moon that arose 
from the ocean of the twice-born family that inhabited the 
famous town of Ma^alku^i." But his family name is not given. 
The Jirjingi grant does not speak of Indravarman’s father as a 
king. From the synchronism of the Godavari grant, it has been 
shown elsewhere that Adhinija Indra, son of Mitavarman, was 
the same as Makamja Indravarman, of the Ganga family. 
Indravarman of the Jirjingi grant does not seem to have been the 
first paramount king of his house. This conjecture rests also on 
the preamble of the Godavari grant which omits altogether the 
kingly title to Mitavarman. It is not unreasonable therefore to 
assume that while Indravarman I or Adhirnja Indra rose tp 


1 Ante. Book IV, p< i94ff. 
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imperial dignity in Kalinga, his father was not his predecessor 
on the throne of Dantapura but somebody else of his own family. 
For the present, however, it may be supposed that Indravarman’s 
predecessor was either Mitavarman’s father or more probably 
his elder brother. 

The Godavari grant speaks of Manalkudi as the place of 
origin, of the ancestors of Mitavarman and Adlinuja Indra. Dr. 
Fleet is not able to identify the town. The name ending htdi 
is peculiar and there is not a single town or village in the whole 
of Kalinga or Andhradesa, which has a similar name-ending in 
kudi- The term means ‘a settlement where members of a single 
community live together.’ There are numerous villages and 
towns in South India which end with the term kiidi ; and among 
such may be mentioned Kas'fikucli, Paramakudi, Nadkkudi, 
Vclakkudi, Podukkudi, Ycrkudi, Pudukkudi, Tiruppakkudi, 
Karaikudi, and lastly Parttikudi in Coorg. These villages are 
situated all over South India, particularly in the Druvida- 
mapdala or Tamil country. Manalkudi therefore, it is reasonable 
to believe, lay somewhere in the south and has yet to be 
identified. The medial tia is plainly a Dravidian sound in its 
origin, as in the name Manalkudi. 

Accordingly, it seems that the Gaiigas of Kalinga were 
members of a tribe known as the Gahgas who at some early 
period migrated into South India and settled down somewhere in 
Mysore. It also appears that the Eastern Ganga 
Conclusion. family before it migrated to Kalinga originally 
held positions of rank as petty rulers of small 
districts under the Jahnaveyas of Pannata-Punnata country and 
the Kadambas of Kuntala and that their capitals were Nandagiri 
and Kolahalapura or modern Kolar. The petty principality over 
which the ancestors of Adhiruja Indra ruled in the south there- 
fore, seems to have lain, in the modern Kolar and Anantapur 
districts. It is also probable that Manalkudi lay somewhere in 
that region, in the vicinity of Kolar.^ 

1 In this connection it is tempting to find .some un traceable link between the Gangas 
of Kalinga and Bhattis'arman. the Rahasadhikrta who is called the hhojaka of Kolivala. 
{KoUvala ipura) bhojaka.) It seenis to me that Kolivala might be an earlier form of 
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The Eastern 
Gahgas and their 
feudatories were 
probably 
immigrants from 
Gar.gava^i and 
Kuntala- 


The southern origin of the Eastern Ganga family seems to 
rest on another fact It is stated elsewhere that the Jahnaveyas 
would appear to have sprung to power under the aegis of the 
Kadambas during the chaotic period of wars with their 
neighbours, the Pallavas of Kanci. The history 
of the Kadambas and Pallavas is intimately 
connected with the Gangas of Punnata-Pannata 
country which was like a buffer state between 
the two great kingdoms. The Kadambas were 
related to the Gangas by ties of relationship. 
The first Gaiiga king Kongariivarman was an 
ally of the Kadamba monarch Kakusthavarman whose daughter 
was married to Madhavadhiraja I, the heir-apparent to the 
Ganga throne. Throughout the period of their history, the 
Kadambas would appear to have been intimately connected with 
the Jahnaveyas. The same sort of relationship seems to have 
existed between the Gangas of Kalinga and their Kadamba 
feudatories. Some Kadamba families also seem to have migrated 
from Kuntala and taken up service under the royal Ganga family 
in Kalinga. The powerful Kadamba chiefs became devoted 
va.ssals of the Ganga throne and the main-stay of the Ganga 
sovereignty. It would appear that the sovereignty of Kalinga 
was enjoyed, practically both by the Gangas and the Kadambas 
equally. This is suggested by the fact that some Kadamba 
charters of Kalinga mention an era called the Ganga- Kadamba 
era which seems to be identical with the Ganga Era of the 
Ganga dynasty. Moreover, the Kadambas in Kalinga built 
cities under the names Palusika and Vaijayantipura 

in the land of their adoption, after the names of their famous 
cities in Kuntala. Palasika has become corrupt as Pal^a. 
It is a flourishing railway station on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway in the extreme north of the Vizagapatam district. 
Vaijayantipura has become shortened into Jayantipuram 
and is found in the neighbourhood of Palasa and Mahendra- 
giri. Mahes'vara is the lord of Gokariia (GdkarriBsfvara)^ 


Kolalapura or Kovalapura or Kolar, and Bhattis'arman was an ancestor of Mitavarman, 
(Hiraha^agalli plates of S'ivaskandavarman, E. />, I. p.l, if.) 
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a place which is still of great repute and sanctity in the North 
Kanara district of the Bombay Presidency. Gokarna lies in the 
region known as Tuluvanad in the ancient Gaiigavadi. Mahes'- 
vara, under the name of the holy Gbkarnasvamin, was established 
on the summit of the Mahendragiri mountain. It is probable that 
the event was synchronous with the establishment of the Eastern 
Gahga sovereignty in Kalinga. The appellation Gokaritasvnmin, 

‘ Lord of Gokarija’, is reminiscent of the former association of 
the Eastern Gaiigas with Gaiigavadi and Gokarna. Thus these 
circumstances clearly indicate that the Gahgas and Kadambas 
of Kalinga were immigrants from the Soutli. But the Eastern 
Gahgas and Kadambas gave up their original emblems of 
royalty and adopted new insignia. This was probably due to 
the fact that they were compelled to adopt the insignia of royalty 
and other emblems of the rulers of Kalinga whom they had 
supplanted. It is a well known fact that the victors adopt the 
emblems of the vanquished in order to overcome the hostility 
of the people and the feudatories and, to secure the firm 
establishment of their own sovereignty. 

The Early Gahgas or at any rate Indravarman and his 
father Mitavarman appear to be full-blooded Brahmans as the 
statement dvijatyanvaya-payddhi-sambhuta’sitn-ra&mih, “ who 
was the moon that rose from the ocean of the twice-born family” 
of the Godavari grant of Raja Prthivimula clearly indicates. 
The Kadambas were the well-known Brahmana dynasty of 
Vaijayanti. The Kadambas who migrated to Kalinga along 
with the Gahgas, therefore, must have been also a Brahmana 
family like their parent dynasty. It was the union of these two 
powerful families once more in Kalinga that was primarily 
responsible for the continued prosperity of the illustrious Gahga 
dynasty for eight long centuries. 
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2. The initial year of the victorious Ganga Era. 


The commencement of the victorious Gaiiga Era has long 
been a baffling problem to our scholars. But none of them 
has been able so far to advance a satisfactory solution. 
Dr. Fleet abandoned the study of the Ganga era in despair as 
the supposed synchronism furnished by the 
Introductory: Godavari grant and the identification of 

^an^'ansettied** Indrabhattaraka, lord of the southern or south- 
problem. western region, with Indraraja of the Eastern 
Calukya dynasty was found to be utterly 
incompatible with the date obtained by the conversion of 
the astronomical details recorded in the early Eastern Ganga 
grants discovered in his time.^ Mr. G. Ramadas, on the other 
hand, being obsessed by certain preconceived notions, has 
propounded a date which has brought in more confusion than 
ever.2 In doing so, he has shown little or no regard for the 
chronology of the contemporary dynasties of the Deccan. 
His initial year of the Ganga era, S. S, 271 or 349 A* D. 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory result. It is too early 
a date to be good. Mr. R, Subba Rao who claims to have 
made a critical study of the history of the Eastern Gangas fixes 
the starting point of the era sometime between 492 and 496 A. D, 
Apparently his date is not precise and his theory lacks 
completeness. It does not also stand to test by the recorded 
astronomical details which yield to conversion into dates of the 
Christi<in era.® Lastly, Mr, Somasekhara Barma, has not 
formulated any scheme of his own, but has chosen to criticise 
and reject Mr. Subba Rao’s theory of the synchronism afforded 
by the Godavari grant of Prthivimula as the basis of discussion 
for determining the commencement of the Ganga era.^ Since 
Dr. Fleet wrote about the Ganga era, roughly fifty years ago, 
much new material has come to light ; and yet the problem of 

1 Ind‘ Ant, XVI, p. See also Ind* Ant., XIII, p. 12Sf. 

2 For a full discussion of bis theory and latest views, seeJ.B>0,R,S. Vol, XVIII, 
pp. 878 — 285. 

3 JAHRS. Vol, V. pp. 267—876. 

4 JAHRS. Vol. V. pp. 170—186. 
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the Ganga era has not been satisfactorily settled. An attempt 
will now be made to determine the starting-point of the era by 
studying all the available materials afresh. 

In the first place the limits within which the starting-point 
of the Ganga era lies have to be fixed properly. They are 
happily furnished by certain facts mentioned in the charters of 
the dynasty itself and by a synchronism afforded by an early 
contemporary record. 1 he “ victorious era of the prosperous 

Ganga lineage’* is mentioned in the copper-plate charters of 
the dynasty even as late as the eleventh century. And the 
internal evidence that is forthcoming from such 

Limits for fixing documents enables US to determine precisely 
the initial point of « • i i ^ J 

the Ganga era. period wherein lies the beginning of 

the ‘ Victorious Ganga Era.’ The clue for 
the discovery of that period lies imbedded in the Ganga- 
Kadamba history of Kalinga. There are a number of records 
which establish the Gahga-Kadamba alliance from the earliest 
times. This historical fact supplies us the basis for the 
exmination of the problem of the starting-point of the Ganga 
era. The earliest of such records is the Vizagapatam copper- 
plate grant of Anantavarman’s son Devendravarman (II) dated 
the 254th year of the (Ganga) era.t It mentions a noblemani 
Dharmakhedi, who is called the maternal uncle of the reigning 
king. The next record is the Siiiihipura copper-plate grant of 
the Kadamba chief Dharmakhedi (11?) dated the year 520 of 
the augmenting victorious era of the [GangU-Kadamba-vamsfa- 
pravarddhammia-vijayarujya-patica-sfata-vimsIolarB) Gaftga and 
Kadamba families.® It was issued in the reign of the Ganga 
king Devendrabrahma or Devendravarman (V) son of Ananta- 
varmadeva (III). The record gives the ancestry of the donor 
Dharmakhedi up to three generations above in the Kadamba 
family, which is as follows: 

1 Ind* Ant» XVIII, pp. 1460. The record does not specifically mention the word 
Ganga t, hut from the context we have to construe that ‘ Ganga era ’ was intended* 
2JAHRS»Vollilp. 171 £, 
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1. Mahatnandales'vara Rac^aka S ri 

Niyarnriava 

2. Mahamandalds'vara Kanaka S ri 

Bhama (Bhima P) khedi. 

3. Mahiimandales’vara Ranaka S'ri 

Dharmakhedi. {the donor) 

The relationship between Devendravarman (V) and his 
Kadamba feudatory Dharmakhedi is not specified in the record ; 
but it is probable that they were related to each other 
by ties of blood as in the previous case, because the grant is 
dated in the victorious era of the Gahga-Kadamba familes. 
The third record is the Chicacole plates of Anantavarman’s son 
Madhu-Kamarnavadeva, dated the year 528, Gahga era.i 
This inscription does not mention any Kadamba prince 
but its importance lies in the fact that the donor of Madhu- 
Kamar^ava, is also described as a son of Anantavarmadeva like 
Devendravarman of the previous record. Consequently, it 
seems probable that Madhu-Kamarriava was a younger 
brother and successor of Devendravarmadeva (V) of the 
year 520 of the Gahga-Kadamba era. The pedigree of the 
Eastern Gahga kings recorded in the charters of Vajrahasta III, 
surnamed Anantavarman, dated in the years S. S. 967^ s. S. 
9793 and 984^ shows that Madhu-Kamarnava of the Gahga 
year 528, was the younger step-brother of Gu^ajama alias 
Devendravarman who reigned for a short period of three years 
and, was the immediate predecessor of Vajrahasta III. 
The fourth record is the Parlakimedi plates of Vajrahasta III.® 
It mentions another Kadamba chieftain, Ugrakhedi, the 
ornament of the Kadamba family born in the Ni^usanti family. 
The record is not dated but it obviously belongs to the period 

1 J. B. O. R. S. Vol. XVIII, pp. 272ff. (C. P. No. 6 of 1918-19.) The date has been 
wrongly read as 628 both by Mr. G. Ramadas and Rao Bahadar Krishna Sastri. It is 
correctly 628. 

2 E. Vol. XI, p. 147. 

8 £. 1., IV, pp. ISSff. with plate. 

4 E. /., IX, pp. 9eff. 

6 B. Ill, pp. a28ff. 
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of Vajrahasta III (1038— 1069).i xhe fifth record is the 
Mandasa plates of Anantavarman, dated the Saka year 976 
{Sukubds-nava'Sfataka-sapta-rasa-mitd), which mentions another 
Kadamba chieftain, Rariaka Sri Dharmakhedi, son of Ranaka 
Sri Bhamakhedi and the governor of the Paiicapatra and 
Mahendrabhbga districts.^ Anantavarmadeva appears to be the 
abhisBka-nmna^ or the name adopted at the time of coronation 
by king Vajrahasta III, as the S. S. 976 (1054 A. D.) falls 
in the reign of this monarch* The sixth record is the 
Kambakaya copper-plate grant of Devendravarman. It mentions 
another chieftain, Mahamandalika Udayaditya, son of Malta- 
martdalika Sri Dharmakhedi, the ornament of the Kadamba 
family.* The record is dated in the Saka year but a good deal 
of uncertainty attends the interpretation of the passage which 
mentions the date. The record is in faulty Sanskrit and, therefore, 
the interpretation of the passage has been the subject of a great 
controversy. Mr. Somasekhara Sarma, who edits the record 
restores the faulty Sanskrit passage which runs as ISukabda- 
sahasram-eka-sfata-trayndhika into correct Sanskrit as ^akubda- 
sahasrS-ska-^lata-tyayudhikB, and interprets it as Saka Samvat 
1103.'’ But the proper restoration of the passage seems to be 
Sakabds sahasre Bka-trayudhike meaning in the Saka year. 
One thousand increased by three, (1003) corresponding to 
1081-82 A. D.6 


1 It is possible to doubt if Vajrahasta mentioned in this inscription could be the same 
as Vajrahasta III, (1038 — 1069 A. D ), for he is not spoken of as TrikaUiigitdhipatih, 
* Lord of Trikalinga,' But this doubt can be easily set at rest by the fact that 
the king is not called, ' Lord of Kalinga ' either. Apart from this, it may be 
noted that this is a grant by a feudatory chieftain and not by the reigning monarch. 
That is the reason for the omission of the formal preamble (pras*asti) which usually 
appears in all the copper-plate grants of Vajrahasta 111 himself. Moreover, the 
palaeography and other * formal elements ’ of the charter point to the conclusion that the 
record belongs to the reign of Vajrahasta 111, i. e., to the eleventh century. 

2 J. B. O. -R. S. Vol. XVII, pp. 175ff. (C. P. No. 12 of 1917-18.) 

8 It appears that the Eastern Gahga kings had alternatively used Anantavarman and 
Devendravarman as their ahhi^cka-namas from the earliest times. Similarly the 
Eastern C^ukyas had Vi^^uvardhana and Vijayaditya in every alternate generation. 

4 C. P. No. 9 of 1927-28. 

6 Bharath Vol. VII, (1927) Part 6. 

6 See/AHRS* Vol* X pp. 116— >119. Here Mr. Ramadas discusses the date and 
assumes that it is equivalent to S* S. 603. But see the contrary view which has been 
adopted above in Opi» Cit% p* 120. 
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All the above six records seem to establish clearly the 
following facts. Firstly : The Gahga and Kadamba families of 
Kalinga were closely related to each other by marital and 
other alliances. Secondly : Their relationship was as old as 
the establishment of the Ganga sovereignty in Kalinga. 
Thirdly, the Gahga era, {Gnhga - vaihsfa • pravarddhamuna ^ 
vijayarajya-sammtsara) and the Gaiiga-Kadamba era {Guhga- 
Kadamba-vamsfa-pravardhamwta - vijayamj’ya-saihvatsara) were 
one and the same. Fourthly ; The Later Gahga dynasty or the 
Second Dynasty as the same is also called, was descended 
from or rather was a branch of the Early or First Gahga 
Dynasty. Fifthly ; The Gahga*Kadamba year 520 and the 
Gahga year 520 fell some years before Saka Samvat 976, that 
is before the reign of Vajrahasta 111 (1038 — 1069 A. D.) And 
sixthly the Gahga era seems to commence somewhere either in 
the closing years of the fifth or the early years of the sixth 
century. 

Let us now turn to the synchronism in the contemporary 
charters of the Early Gahgas and test the result obtained above 
regarding the probable limits within which lay the starting- 
point of the Gahga era. The Godavari grant records by 
means of a figurative expression a great political event of leading 
importance in the early history of the Eastern Gahgas.i It hits 
been shown that the figurative expression refers to a decisive 
battle between Indrabhattaraka, the Vis^ukundin king and a 
confederacy of kings led by Adhir^fa Indra, lord of Trikalinga. 
Dr. Fleet assigned the record on palaeographical grounds to the 
sixth century. Indrabhattaraka’s reign has been assigned to 
500 — 530 A. D ; therefore, his rival Indra or Indra- 
varman I must also be placed about the same period. 

The Godavari grant though undated in the 8aka or any 
other era, mentions however, the date on which the charter 
was issued. It was issued on the 3rd day of Vais'akha, in the 
twenty-fifth year of Prthivimula’s rule. The edict records 
the grant of the village named Cuyipaka that lay in the 


1 See ante p. 499. 
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middle of the four villages, Vilendi, Renguta, Kariipilru 
and Tukura, as an agrahara, to forty-three families of Brahmans 
of various gotras, who were upildhyciyas and who studied the 
Atharva-veda. The command was addressed to the inhabitants 
and Rastrakutas dwelling in the Tajupaka visaya, in the region 
of the lower Godavari near the sea. The grant was made at 
the behest of the overlord, Adhintja Indra, who desired that his 
parents might acquire religious merit. The record plainly refers 
to the overthrow and death of Indrabhatfclraka which has been 
placed about 530 A. D. And this indicates that both Prthivimula 
and his overlord Indradhiraja survived Indrabliattaraka. 

The Jirjingi plates of Indravarman take us one step further. 
The edict was dated the 21st day of Vais'fikha in the 39th year 
of the propserous era. The peculiar preamble of this record 
plainly suggests by its date that Indravarman destroyed his 
foe Indrabhattaraka. Since the reign of Indrabhattaraka is 
stated to have ended about 530 A- D., it is probable that the 
39th year of the Victorious era lay sometime after that date. 
Accordingly, the era must have commenced somewhere during 
the closing years of the fifth century. This result, therefore, is 
in complete agreement within the limits arrived at after an 
examination of the Later Eastern Ganga records. 

We shall now examine the above limits more closely with 
the help of such astronomical details and occurrences recorded 
in the charters of the family that yield to calculation and 
conversion into dates of the Christian era. Dr. Fleet, while 
editing the grant of Indravarman (II) of the 91st year of the 
Ganga era, expressed the hope that the eclipse 

Limits further moon on the full-moon day ofMargas'ira 

closely determined. ,, , , , 

of the year! ^7 recorded in the grant dated 

the 15th day of the bright fortnight of Caitra of the year 128, 

of the Ganga era,^ coupled with the details of the date, that is 

the 30th day of Magha in the year 91, might very possibly yield 

hereafter the precise date for the commencement of the Gafiga 

era.2 Now then, taking the last decade of the fifth century 

1 Ind. Ant. XIII, pp. 

8 Ind. Ant.t XVI, pp. 137ff. 
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as the probable period in which the initial year of the Ganga era 
lay, the eclipse on the full-moon day of Margas'ira in the year 
127, has to be looked for between 617 and 627 A. D., corres- 
ponding to the Saka years 639 to 549 expired. During this 
period of ten years there occurred the following eclipses of the 
moon on the fullmoon days of Margas'ira* 

S. S. 546 expired = November 30, 624 A. D. 

S. S. 547 expired = November 20, 625 A. D* 

S. S. 548 expired =a November 9, 626 A. D. 

And, therefore for the present, it may be assumed that, the 
lunar eclipses of the fullmoon day of Margas'ira in the year 127, 
must be one of the three eclipses noted above. 

The other date of leading importance is the 30th day of 
Magha of the 91st year. This date is important because it is 
unusual for the luni-solar month Magha to have thirty solar days. 
The discovery, therefore, of the month Magha which had thirty 
solar days in the 91st year which would be in suitable accordance 
with one of the eclipses of the full-moon day of Margas'ira in 
the year 127 noted above, will enable us to determine the 
starting-point of the Ganga era. Evidently in the Ganga year 
91 there were thirty days in the month Magha and, therefore, 
it was undoubtedly an unusual occurrence. Taking now the 
limits for the commencement of the Ganga era as before, and 
regard being had for the dates of the three eclipses mentioned 
above, the thirtieth day of Magha in Ganga Samvat 91 has to 
be found between 581 and 591 A. D., corresponding to the 
Saka years 502 and 512 respectively. During this period in 
S. S. 510 expired alone, the month Magha had thirty days.^ 

1 In that year the month Magha was current from the 23rd December, 688 A. D* to 
the 22nd January, 689 A. D. The Pausa amanta new-moon began and ended on the 
23rd December at about 42 ghatikas after mean sunrise and Magha s'ukla 1 commenced 
on the 24th December, 688 A* D* And Magha hahula 80 {amcivitsya) was current on 
the 22nd January, 589 A* D. and ended about 16 ghatikas on that day after mean 
sunrise. Consequently there were thirty days in the luni-solar month Magha in S'. S. 
610* Thus Ganga Sathvat 91 would correspond to S* S> 510 expired, corresponding 
to 688-589 A. p. 
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If S. S. 510—11 coincided with the 91st year of the Gahga 
era approximately, the year 127 would fall in S. S. 546-47 
expired ; and in S. S. 546 there was an eclipse of the moon on 
the full-moon day of Margas'ira. The e(|uivalent 

^stwting-^poim Qf Christian era as shown 

s', s. 419. above was November 30, 624 A. D. The 
equivalents of the two leading dates thus 
computed correctly, it is not difficult to fix the starting point of 
the Gahga era in S. S. 419 expired, corresponding to 497-98 A.D. 
But it is necessary to see if we can precisely determine the 
starting point in S. S. 419. We shall examine this date by com- 
puting the correct equivalents of the eclipses 
Proper or that are mentioned in the later day Gahga 

correct equivalents charters, that have been so far discovered. 

recorded in dated Unfortunately for the historian, these charters 
grants. do not specify the months in which the eclipses 

occurred. The information at our disposal 
being therefore vague, our results have necessarily to be based 
upon surmises. 

We shall examine the inscriptions in their chronological 
order. The earliest record which mentions an eclipse of the 
sun in an unspecified month is the Tekkali plates of Danarnava’s 
son Indravarman III, dated the year 154 G. E.^ Reckoning 
from S. S. 419, the year 154 coincides with S. S. 573 corres- 
ponding to 651-52 A. D. During this year there was only a 
single eclipse of the sun, and that occurred on the new moon 
day of Margas'ira, corresponding to Sunday, December 18, 651 
A. D. The next record is the Santabommali plates of Nanda- 
varman dated the year 221 G, E. The inscription records a 
grant made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun ; and the 
edict was actually engraved on copper-plates on the 5th day 
(pancami) of Asadha that came after, in the year 221 G. E,^ 
This eclipse of the sun in an unspecified month seems to offer 
the basis as well the crucial test for determining the starting- 

1 E. XVII, p. 807f. These eclipses referred to in the text above have been 
calculated with the help of the Ephemeris by Dewan Bahadur L. D. S. K. Pillai. 

2 JAMES.. Vol. II. p. 186f. 
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point of the Ganga era. If S. S. 419 was the initial year, the 
Gaiiga Samvat 221 would fall in S. S. 640-41, corresponding to 
718 — 19 A. D. But there were no eclipses during that year 
S. S. 640. This means that the Gahga Saihvat and the &aka 
Saihvat were not identical or exactly co-extensive. It follows 
from this as a corollary that the Gjinga Samvat commenced 
sometime during the Saka year 419 and ended sometime in the 
following year, S. S. 420. On the basis of this assumption 
we shall have to see if there was an eclipse of the sun in the 
year 221 G. E. which commenced in S. S.i640 and ended in S. S, 
641, the exact limits still remaining to be precisely or approxi> 
mately fixed. In S. S. 641 there was an eclipse of the sun on 
the newmoon day of awaH/ii Jyestha, corresponding to Tuesday, 
May 23, 719 A. D. If this view is correct, it may be believed 
reasonably enough that the Gaiiga Samvat 1 commenced in some 
month that followed Jyestha in S. S. 419 and ended in some 
month, Sravaija or Bhadrapada in S. S. 420. Accordingly, it 
follows that the Gafiga Saihvat 221. fell sometime during the 
Saka years 640—641. The grant thus appears to have been 
made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun in Jyestha S. S. 641, 
corresponding to May 23, 719 A. D., that is towards the end of 
the Gahga Samvat 221. And the edict was actually engraved on 
copper-plates on the 5th day of adhika Asadha, five days after 
the eclipse and the donation. 

The next record is the Chicacole plates of Devendra- 
varman (II) son of Anantavarman (I). It registers a grant 
made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun in an unspecified 
month as before. The grant was engraved on copper-plates in 
GcthgSya-vamsfa pravardhammia vijaya-rajya-samvatsaram’BM- 
pancasfat, “in the 61st year of the augmenting prosperous era 
of the victorious Gahga family.’’^ This inscription is written 
in characters which are unmistakably later in form than those 

of the charters of Indravarman (III) dated in the years 128^. 

« 

1 Ind. Ant, XIII, p. 3721. 

3 Ind. Ant, XIII, p. 1281. 
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146^, and 154 G. E.^; and belong to the same type as those of 
another Chicacole grant of Devendravarman, son of Ananta* 
varman (1) dated the Gahga Samvat 254.3 For these reasons 
I am inclined to construe the date of the charter under review 
to be the Gahga year 251 instead of mere 51. Moreoever the 
palaeography and the formal preamble of the charter supplies 
internal evidence in support of the date 251 G. E. The donor 
of the present grant, therefore, must be the same Devendra- 
varman, son of Anantavarman, as the donor of the grant of the 
Gahga year 254.^ It is probable that the scribe who engrossed 
Devendravarman’s edict on the copper-plates committed a 
palpable mistake by omitting the words like ‘ ^ata-dvaya ’ (two 
hundred) before the phrase ska-pancil^at, and the numerical 
figures that usually follow the passage containing the date are 
not found in the present grant. And in a similar manner the 
writer of the grant of the time of Satyavarmadeva, son of 
Devendravarman, of the doubtful year 51, too^ seems to 
have made an obvious mistake by leaving out the word traya 
‘ three ’ after the word sfutanaih in the passage containing the 
date of the charter. In my opinion the passage has to be read 
as Gaiigsya-vams/a-samvatsaras^ata-tray-aika paitaisfal “ in the 
351st year of the victorious era of the Ganga family. It is 
obvious that there could not be two records dated in the same 
year, issued by two different sovereigns, who were sons of 
different fathers and ruling over the same country. And 
it is equally plain that since the characters of the Chicacole 
grant of Devendravarman are undoubtedly of an earlier type 
than those of the grant of Satyavarman, the two charters could 
not have been issued in one and the same year of the Ganga 

IE./., XIV, p. 8621. 

2 E. /., xvni, p. 307. 

3 Ind. Ant, XVIII, p. 311. 

4 Dr. Fleet, unable however, to explain this discrepancy regarded the year 51 of the 
present grant and similarly the doubtful 6lst year of the Chicacole grant of Satyavarma* 
deva, son of Devendravarman (Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 10—12.) as some conventional 
expressions of the date which could not be properly interpreted. But there does not 
seem to be any conventionality regarding the date. 

5 Ind. Ant, XIV, p. I0. and E, V, (Kielborn’s List of Ins. of N. India) p, 92. No. 
684. n. 4. 
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era. For the same reason also, the year 51 cannot be construed 
as a mistake for the year 151, for there is already a grant of 
Indravarman (III) son of Danarnava, dated in the Ganga year 
154. In the scheme of Ganga chronology adopted by me 
there cannot be a place for a Devendravarman, son of Ananta* 
varman, between Rajendravarman, son of Anantavarman, of the 
Ganga year 342i and Devcndravarman (IV), son of Rajendra- 
varman (II), of the Cidivalasa grant of the Ganga year 397.2 
In the same manner it is difficult to hnd a place for Satya- 
varmadcva, son of Devcndravarman (III) if we assume the year 
51 of his grant as either Gaiiga year 151 or 251, between 
Indravarman (III) of theyear 154 and Devcndravarman (II) of the 
year 254. It is therefore reasonable to believe that the 
Chicacole plates of Devcndravarman (II) son of Anantavarman I 
actually belong, to the Gaiiga year 251 corresponding to the 
Saka years 670-71 expired and not to the year 51 which the 
inscription apparently mentions. Accordingly in S. S. 671 there 
was an eclipse of the sun on the new moon day of amunta 
Caitra, corresponding to Sunday, March 23, 749 A. D. And 
there were no eclipses of the sun during the years 748-50 A- D. 
Therefore this date seems to be the proper occasion on which 
Devendravarman (II) son of Anantavarman I made the charity 
recorded on the Chicacole plates. 

The next record is the Alamanda plates of Anantavarman II, 
son of Rajendravarman, dated in the Ganga year 304. It 
mentions the grant of an agrahara on the occasion of the solar 
eclipse in an unspecihed month. The Gaiiga year 304, 
coincided with the Saka years 723-724. There was an eclipse 
of the sun on the newmoon day of amunta Jyestha in 
S. S. 723 corresponding to Tuesday, June 15, 801 A. D. But 
as pointed out above, the eclipse cannot be accepted as the 
proper equivalent as it apparently occurred in the preceding 
Ganga year 303, according to the assumption that the Ganga 
Sathvat 1 ended in some month that came after Jyesfha in S. S. 
420. Therefore the eclipse of the sun on the newmoon day of 

1 JAHRS; Vol. II. p. 146—161. 

a JBORS., Vol. Xll, p. 101. Same as C. P. No. 13 of 1017-18. 
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amunta Jyestha in S* S. 724, corresponding to Saturday, June 4, 
802 A. D. seems to be the proper equivalent of the date of the 
charity. 

The next record is the Chicacole plates of Satyavarma- 
deva, son of Devendravarman (III) dated in the Gahga year 
351, which mentions an eclipse of the sun in an unspecified 
month.i As the characters of this record as well as the formal 
prasfasti closely resemble those of the charters of the Gaiiga 
years 304, 310.^ and 342 G. E.^ it may be presumed that the 
year 51 is a possible mistake for the year 351. The Gahga 
year 351 falls in the Saka years 770 — 771 expired, and 
within the limits set forth, namely between Asadha 770 and 
Asadha 771, there was no solar eclipse which could properly 
be the equivalent of the one recorded in the inscription. But 
there was an eclipse of the sun on the new-moon day of 
amnnta Jyesfha in S. S. 770, corresponding to Tuesday, June 5, 
843 A. D. which would fall in the Gahga Samvat 350. If this 
eclipse was the proper equivalent of the date, then it would 
appear that the grant was made in the preceding year and the 
edict was registered on copper-plates in the following Gahga 
year 351. 

The next record is the Cidivalasa copper-plate grant of 
Devendravarman (IV) son of Rajendravarman (II) dated the 
Gahga year 397 which refers to a solar eclipse in an unspecified 
month. The Gahga year 397 fell some time between the 
month Sravana, S. S. 816 and Sravana S. S. 817. During this 
period there was a solar eclipse on the newmoon day of M^gu- 
s^ira S. S- 816, the corresponding date in the Christian era 
being Sunday, December 1, 894 A- D. It is quite probable 
that this date was the proper equivalent of the eclipse of the 
Ci^avalasa plates. 

The assumption that the Gahga era was probably reckoned 
from an unknown tithi in the month that came after Sravana, 

1 Ih 4, Ant. XIV, pp. lOff. With plate. 

2 E.'l; XVin, p. 811, 

8 JBORS., Vol. xn, p. lOlff., «itb plate (C P. No. U of 1917-18.) 
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which still remains to be ascertained, in S. S. 419, and that the 
Gahga year 1 ended in some month of S S. 420, finds support 
in the Santabommali plates of Indravarman II.^ The record is 
dated the 10th tithi of Jyestha in the Ganga year 
Two more 87. The inscription records the grant of a 
thriiy^pmhesu! piece of land in the village of Haribhata in the 
Krostukavartani-t'/srtyn to God Siva called 
Rames'vara-bhattaraka, for the increase of religious merit of 
himself and his parents. The occasion on which the grant was 
made is not specified in the inscription, but apparently it was 
made on the same day on which the edict was engraved on the 
copper-plates. The lOth of Jyestha which is presumably the 
10th tithi of the bright fortnight of Jyestha is an important 
occasion for making pious donations. The importance of the 
tithi is considerably enhanced if it occurs also in conjunction 
with other astronomical details. It is then the day of Das'ahara, 
‘the day of expiation of ten sins’. The Jyestha tSiikla 10 falling on 
a Wednesday or even Tuesday coupled with the naksnlra Hasta 
and.ys^a Vyatipata is called Dasfahara. Accordingly if the 
Jyestha Stikla 10 mentioned in the Santabommali plates was 
also the day of Dasfahara, as presumably it appears to be, then 
it was undoubtedly the proper occasion for making the 
donation recorded in the inscription. Incidentally, the date 
becomes important, for it may possibly yield its proper 
equivalent in Saka year and Christian era as in the case of the 
date of Parlakimedi plates of the self-same monarch, dated the 
30th day of Magha in the year 91 of the Ganga era. The 
Ganga year 87 fell in S. S. 506 — 607 expired; and the details of 
the date as the day of Dasfahara yield their equivalent in the 
Christian era as Wednesday, the 24th May 584 A. D. On that 
date there was the Hasta 'current in the morning till 

6 ghatikas after sunrise. The tithi was Jyestha Sukta 10 and the 
ydga was Vyatipata and the week day was Wednesday. 


The above assumption is further corroborated by another 
record, the Ponduru grant of Vajrahasta II.^ The inscription 
is dated and the passage that contains the date runs as follows ; 


1 JAHRS, VoL IV, pp, ai— 24.; E. XXV, p. 194ff. 
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Tasya Gaiigunvaya pramrdham'dna vijayarnjya samvatsara-s'ata 
500 arikett-api Asadfya {ura)sa diva 5 Adityavare likhitam, 
“ written on Sunday, the 5th day of Asfidha in the year 500 of 
the augmenting victorious era of his Gahga family.” The year 
500 falls in S. S. 919 — 20 which corresponds to 997 — 98 A. D. 
Since the week-day is mentioned along with the tithi, which 
may be taken as the 5th tit/ii of the bright fortnight in the absence 
of any specification of the. month of Asacjha, the verification 
of the equivalent of the date in Christian era becomes easy. In 
S. S. 419 expired the amcinta Asadha began on Wednesday, 
June 9, 997 A. D ; and that was also the 1st day or tithi of the 
bright fortnight. Accordingly the 5th tithi actually, fell on 
Sunday, June 12, 997 A. D. This date falls actually, according 
to the chronology which I have adopted elsewhere, in the reign 
of Vajrahasta II, c. (997—1014 A. D.) 

Thus from the foregoing it appears that the Gaiiga era 
commenced in some month after Asadha, roughly either 
about Srfivana or Bhadrapada in S S. 419 and the year 1 of the 
Victorious Gdiiga Era ended about Sravai.ia or Bhadrapada in 
S. S. 420. It is impossible in the present state 
Conclusion: of our knowledge to fix the starting-point 

^ more precisely than this. But tentatively 
Bhadrapada ba. 13. we shall assume that the starting-point 
A ^ t u' w^A^D Bhmlrapada bnhtda trayodasfi, “ the 

thirteenth day of the dark fortnight of Bhmlra* 
pada" There are two reasons for this assumption : Firstly 
that day was the yugadi or the commencement of Kali Yuga. 
The Ganga dynasty may possibly have chosen this date as the 
beginning of their victorious era as it synchroned with the 
establishment of their sovereignty in Trikalinga or Kalinga. 
Secondly ih^yugudi is preceded by the Bhadrapada stukla 12, 
which is celebrated as Vdmaiia Jayanti. It is even today the 
most important day for Orissa ; and it was so for ancient 
Kalinga* Vamana or the dwarf incarnation of Vis^u is 
enshrined in the celebrated temple of Jagannath (Lord of the 

1 JAHRS. Vol. IX. Ft. 3, pp. 28ff„ Ibid. Vol. XI, pp. 7ff. See also Ibid, pp. 147-48 
and also Ibid, pp. 31-2. 
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Universe) at Purl on the sea in Orissa. Accordingly if this 
supposition is accepted as probable, the initial point of the 
Gahga era falls on Bhadrapada bahula 13, S. S< 419 expired, 
corresponding to Monday, August 11, 497 A. D , and thus the 
first year of the Gahga era ends in 498 A. D. In the following 
sections it will be seen that this date is in perfect agreement 
with the political history of the Eastern Gahga and the 
chronology of other contemporary dynasties of the Deccan. 


3. The Rise of the Eastern Gahgasin -j Kalinga. 

It will be remembered that the last quarter of the fifth 
century was a period of political ferment in Ancient India. The 
Huna hordes poured through the North-Western Frontier 
Province into Aryavarta and their savage warfare and barabaric 
cruelty shook the integrity of the great Gupta Empire to its 
foundations. In the Deccan, too, the great 
tributary dynasties threatened to overthrow 
the imperial suzerainty of the Vakatakas. 
At that juncture, Prthivisena II by his great 
ability, strength and energy restored the sunken 
prestige of his family, for a short while. His 
successor Devasena the ease-loving, soon abdicated the throne 
in favour of his energetic son Harisena, the last great king of 
the Vakataka dynasty. Having perceived the disintegrating 
forces in the empire, Harisena quickly destroyed them and 
rehabilitated the empire. And by a bold stroke of statesman- 
ship rapidly paralysed the great and powerful kingdoms that 
lay to the south, east and west of his empire by throwing them . 
into confusion and internecine warfare. In his own empire hs 
would seem to have uprooted the great feudatory dynasties 
like the Traikutakas, Nalas and, others in Kosala, Mgkala and 
C^di, and replaced them or caused them to be replaced by their 


A brief survey 
of events in the 
closing grants 
of the Fifth and 
beginning of the 
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rivals who were sometimes their own kindred like the Kajaciiris, 
the Sarabhapura kings and lastly the Somavariis'is or the 
Pandu dynasty, in La|;a, Avanti, Cedi, Mekala and Kosala 
respectively. Outside his empire in Kalinga, Kuntala and 
Andhradesa, which were not even within the sphere of 
his political influence, Hariscna either set up or openly 
espoused the cause of rivals against rightful claimants or 
helped others to establish new kingdoms on the ruins of old, 
in order to claim a sort of loose hegemony over the whole of 
Daksij^apatha and the South. In dealing with the reign of Indra* 
bhattaraka, we have shown how Harisena helped Visnuvarman 
to acquire the sovereignty of Kuntala to the exclusion of the 
rightful heir Ravivarman. We have also shown there that 
Harisena set up a rival claimant to the throne of Andhradesa 
and even for a time successfully kept Indrabhattaraka out of the 
realm. 

Though the sovereignty of the kingdoms of Andhra and 
Kuntala was not in any way impaired by the interference 
of Harisena, at least the prestige of the Visriukundins and 
the Kadambas was rudely shaken for some timet Further 
Hariscna’s glory as mighty emperor in Daksinapatha was 
considerably enhanced. Hastibhoja, the chancellor of the 
Vakataka emperor, proudly claimed in the contemporary Ajanta 
Cave inscription that “ Harisena who was equal in glory to Hari, 
Rama, Hara, Smara and Indra and whose prowess was equal 
to that of Visriu, conquered, or subverted, or at any rate made 
obedient to himself the lords of Kuntala, Avanti, Kalingai 
Kosala, Traikuta, Lata and lastly Andhra.”^ This claim, as 
shown elsewhere, was not a boast. A complete survey of the 
period of Harisena is not within the scope of our present study. 
We have, however, dealt with the claim with reference to 
Kuntala and Andhra elsewhere and also illustrated the bold and 
courageous policy which Harisena pursued to acquire some 
sort of overlord^ip over the entire Daksinapatha. And in 
dealing with the history of the Gaflgas of Kalinga, we shall 

1 ASWL, Vol. IV, p. 125, verses 17-18. See also ante p. 486. 

75 
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presently noticei how the claim of the Vakataka monarch was 
fully justifiable. For, it appears that the Eastern Ganga dynasty 
came to be established in Trikalinga at a time when Andhra 
and Kosala were involved in disastrous dynastic wars. The 
commencement of the Ganga era S. S. 419, that is 497 A* D. 
fully supports this hypothesis. 


It will be remembered that Anantavarman, the last great 
king of the Vasisthas, was destroyed about 485 A. D.^ The 
fall of Anantavarman seems to have offered a splendid 
opportunity for the rise of new dynasties to power in Kalinga. 
The Sailodbhavas were already there in the north. They always 
remained eager and ready to conquer the 


Events in 
Kalinga in the 
last decade of 


entire Kalinga and bring it under their sway. 
During the reigns of the first two Vsisthi kings, 


the 6fth century, Gunavarman and Prabhanjanavarman, the 
Sailodbhavas were able to extend their 


sway into North Kalinga. But it would appear that with 
the rise of Anantavarman, (c. 465 — 4!85 A. D.), the Sailodbhavas 
were driven out of Kalinga. Anantavarman, it may be 
remembered, claimed supreme overlordship of the entire 
Kalinga ; and he also claimed the conquest of the kingdom 
{sva-bala-vikram’dpnrjjita-bh'uh) “ by the strength of his arms 
and prowess”. The death of Anantavarman and the destruction 
of his line, by the Visnukundin Madhavavarman II and 
his allies, enabled once more the Sailodbhava king to annex 
North Kalinga to his kingdom. The Sailodbhava king of 
this period appears to be Yas'obhita 1.^ It is probable that the 
Sailodbhavas and the Visnukundins were allies at this period, 
for both of them had a common foe in Anantavarman and, 
therefore, both would seem to have joined together to uproot 
the last of the Vasisthas. But shortly after this in Andhradesa 
the aged king Madhavavarman 11 died {c. 488 A. D.); then 
followed a dynastic dispute, and the short reign of Vikramindra- 
varman I. The Vakataka throne at this juncture came to 
be occupied by Harisena who showed unmistakable hostility 


1 See ante* Book IV. p. 472, 

2 See Chapter II below* 
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to the suzerainty of the Visriuku^i^ins in the Deccan. Thus 
the Sailodbhavas were left alone in the field. It was at this 
period apparently, {circa. 495 A. D.) that a Ganga prince, 
whose name is not known, appeared on the 
scene as a rival to the Sailodbhava prince for 
the sovereignty of Kalinga. The Ganga prince 
being stronger and a more powerful destroyed 
the Sailodbhava rival and established the king- 
dom of Trikalinga. It was apparently by a 
signal and decisive victory over the Sailodbhava monarch who 
was the erstwhile ruler of Kalinga that he became the founder of 
a new dynasty known as the Eastern Gangas. The Sailodbhava 
king who was overpowered at this juncture appears to be 
Yas'obhital, for whom we have assigned a period of about twenty 
years, from circa. 475 to 495 A. D. The establishment of the 
Eastern Ganga sovereignty had long been a memorable event: 
It marked the commencement of the new era* 

The newly established Ganga dynasty in Trikalinga was 
not, however, destined to have a peaceful period. The Eastern 
Gangas passed through the Hre of adversity and turmoil in the 
first three decades or more that followed the commencement 
of their sovereignty. The beginning of the Ganga rule in 
Trikalinga synchronised more or less with the accession of 
Madhavavarman, alias Srinivasa, surnamed Sainyabhita II 
(c. 495—520 A. D.) He was the first great king of the Sailod- 
bhava dynasty. He was a powerful monarch ; his Buguda plates 
claim for him the supreme overlordship of Kalinga and the 
performance of an AsfvaviBdha sacrifice.^ These do not seem 
to be mere boasts as we shall presently see. 

The dawn of the sixth century brought a tide in the fortunes 
of the Visjpukundins, Indrabhattaraka destroyed his rivals and 
became the undisputed lord of Andhradesa. It would appear 
that he found an ally in the contemporary Sailodbhava king, 
Madhavavarman. In Kuntala, too, Ravivarman rose, uprooted 
Vis^uvarman and his allies, and established himself, c. 502 A. D., 


The founding 
of the Eastern 
Gaaga kingdom. 
The Unknown 
Founder 

c. 497—616 A. D. 


1 £. /.I III. p. 48ff. 
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as the lord of Kuntala with his capital at Palasika. In the 
heart of the Vakataka Empire itself Harisena met with troubles 
from his rebellious feudatories who were fast rising to power. 
The Vakataka emperor was, therfore, too much absorbed with 
his own affairs to interefere once again in those 
Hostility of the of Other kingdom in the Deccan and much 
s'aiiodbhavas and more SO in Trikalinga or Kalinga. At that 
to'rte Extern juncture Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita II and 
Gangas. Indrabhattaraka would seem to have combined 

against the rising Gahga king of Trikalinga and 
crushed his power completely. Indrabhattaraka was a mighty 
king. “He presided over the whole orb of the earth which was 
illuminated by the radiance of his flashing sharp sword. He 
gained extensive victories when his troops of elephants 
encountered in battle numerous calurddanta elephants.”^ And 
an equally powerful king and soldier was Madhavavarma- 
Sainyabhita II. “He gained innumerable victories by the 
strength of impenetrable rows of elephants in many a battle. 
He had performed innumerable yajtias ; he pleased the earth 
(kingdom) by destroying the enemies •, and by performing the 
ceremonial bath {avabhrta-snmia) at the end of an A sfvamBdha 
sacrifice, he rose to the rank of a cakravartin."^ The death of 
Harisena about 510 A- D- paved the way for the renewal of 
hostilities between the Ganga king of Trikalinga and his enemies 
Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita II and Indrabhattaraka. The 
Sailodbhava king was victorious in the war that followed. The 
Ganga king who was presumably the founder of the dynasty was 
defeated and destroyed. Just at that juncture the Vakataka 
Empire lay submerged in troubles •, and it never emerged 
again. It is doubtless true that, the fall of Harisena 
completely weakened the newly established Ganga dynasty : 
the result was a great disaster which Madhavavarma-Sainya- 
bhita II inflicted upon the Gahga prince. The disruption of 
the Vakataka Empire brought great confusion and disorder 
to the kingdoms of Kosala, Cedi and others. It would appear 

1 B. /., IV, p. 193f. text lines 11—13. 

9 B. XIX, p. 2651. text line 19f. 
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that Sainyabhita II took advantage of the chaotic condition in 
Kosala and extended his sway over a part of that kingdom as 
well. Those were indeed notable achievements of Madhava- 
varma-Sainyabhita II. It was apparently to commemorate 
those glorious achievements, that he performed the Asfvamedha 
and proclaimed his imperial dominion over Kalinga, Kosala and 
the east. These events may be placed with certainty about 
515 A. D. 


Mr. R Subba Rao assumes the founder of the Eastern Gaiiga 
dynasty to be Mitavarman, father of Adhiraja Indra, mentioned 
in the Godavari grant.^ The assumption is untenable. It is 
based upon an incorrect reading of the date of the Tirlingi 
plate as Gahga year ^8. On the assumption that the date of 
the Tirlingi fragment is the Gahga year 28, Mr. Subba Rao 
believes the unknown donor of that grant to 


Who is the 
founder of the 
Eastern Ganga 
dynasty ? 


be Mitavarman. The date of the Tirlingi 
fragment cannot be read as aduvimsfatim, 28 
but as asiusfitasf‘-‘sya, that is, 88.2 The 


characters of the record resemble closely those 


of Acyutapuram and Santa-Bommaji plates of Indravarman II 
of the Gahga year 87.^ The records of Indravarman II are 
engraved by Vinayacandra son of Bhanucandra like the Tirlingi 
fragment. And there are other reasons also for rejecting the 
assumption of Mr. Subba Rao. Firstly, Mitavarman is not 
referred to as Mahumja in the Godavari grant. Apparently 


that chief had no kingly titles ; and all the kingly praise is 


bestowed upon Indradhiraja alone. Secondly, no exploits of 
Mitavarman are mentioned in that record. Thirdly, the Jirjingi 


grant, does not mention Indravarman’s father’s name. This 
omission seems to be significant, for the Eastern Gahgas were 


often not in the habit of mentioning their fathers’ names, if the 


1 JAHRS, Vol. IV, part ii. p. 01. 

2 The Tirlingi grant : JAHRS, Vol* III, pp. with plate. Dr. Bhandarkar {E. /., 
• XXI,) Insc. of N. India, No. 2047, p, 285 thinks that the date should be construed as 88 

and not twenty eight. This seems to be justifiable. 

3 AcyutSpuram plates, £. /•, 111. pp« 223£f. : Santa BommSlli plates ; JAHRS. vol. IV, 
pp. with plate. 
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latter were not also crowned kings like themselves.^ And 
fourthly, Indravarman is described as Garigwnala-kula-gagana~ 
tala-sahasrara^mih, “ the thousand rayed sun to the sky that is 
the spotless family of the Gahgas.” This epithet denotes 
apparently that the sovereignty of the Gahgas was completely 
enveloped in darkness (who were the enemies) for sometime 
during the period of Indravarman’s predecessor and that when 
Indravarman rose like the sun, the darkness (enemies) quickly 
disappeared. This epithet indicates also that the founder of the 
Gahga dynasty was uprooted, and that Indravarman, apparently 
of another branch, perhaps a brother’s son of the founder, rose 
and restored the sovereignty to his house. This interpretation 
agrees properly with the history of the hostilities between the 
Sailodbhavas and Eastern GaiWas and the celebration of 

o 

Asfvamsdha rite by Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita 11. For the 
present, therefore, we do not know the name of the founder of 
the Gahga dynasty. 

There seems to have been an interval between the fall of 
Indravarman’s unknown predecessor and the rise of Indra> 
varman I himself. This view rests on the fact that it would have 
taken sometime for the Gahga family under Indravarman to 
revive after the crushing military disaster, inflicted by the 
Sailodbhava king. It is reasonable to believe 
2. Indravarman I. that Indravarman I did not rise to rescue the 
c!*6:o^639*'a*d? sunken prestige of his house till the death of his 

powerful adversary, Madhavavarma-Sainya- 
bhita 11, which may be placed about 520 A. D. Indravarman 1 
was undoubtedly a great king. But his period was occupied with 
wars apparently, with Madhyamarajadeva I surnamed Yas'o- 
bhita 11, the lord of the Sailodbhavas in the north and Indra- 
bhattaraka, the great king of Andhradesa in the south west. 
The Jirjingi grant and the Godavari plates clearly reveal that 
Indravarman 1 had a greater enemy in lndrabhatl:araka, at 
this juncture. It would appear that Indrabhattaraka was 
responsible for the overthrow of Harisena and the disruption* 

1 E. XVII, pp. m.-, E. I., Ill, pp. we.; JAHRS- Vol. IV, pp. 21ft.; Ind- Ani. 

pp. inff. 
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of the Vakataka Empire* He was probably responsible for 
the signal victories obtained by Madhavavarma*Sainyabh!ta 11 
as his powerful ally against the lord of the infant Gaiiga 
dynasty. “ His flashing sharp-sword had gained for him 
innumerable victories against his enemies. His lotus feet 
were covered by the diadems of the kings of the four oceans.” 
He was therefore the most formidable foe whom Indra* 
varman dreaded. The Gahga king’s sole object was to 
overthrow Indrabhattaraka and prevent him from pursuing 
his unchecked career of aggression. The Godavari grant 
states this in clear terms. Adhiruja Indra first accjuired 
great and pure fame, spread abroad over the surface of the 
earth, by overthrowing the infuriated elephant Kumuda that 
came against the elephant Snpratika, in the tumultous combat 
waged by all the kings, who were gladdened by having assembled 
together in the desire to uproot by force Indrabhattaraka ” 
Indradhiraja did not feel secure even in his own kingdom until 
his formidable adversary Indrabhattaraka was uprooted. And 
in the end he completely succeeded in the realisation of his 
long cherished desire. He had formed a great coalition of 
treacherous vassals of the Visnukundin Empire and other kings 
of Northern Deccan ; and placing himself at the head of that 
confederacy, he attacked and slew him at last in a fierce battle. 
Elsewhere the event has been placed in 530 A. D. 

Among the erstwhile vassals of the Vakataka Empire 
was king Pratapas'lla of an unknown dynasty. His newly 
acquired independence was perhaps sought to be destroyed 
by Indrabhattaraka. He would, therefore, appear to have 
joined the great confederacy of disaffected kings who desired 
to uproot Indrabhattaraka by force, according to a passage 
which occurs as an epithet in the king’s Khathkhed plates. t 
Pratapa^ila is described as aneka - caturddantagaja - ghata • 
samghaUa - prupta - vi/ayafy, “ one who had gained victories 
in battles with troops of numerous four«tusked elephants.” 
The reference to the Caturddanta elephants is a feature peculiar 
o the charters of Indrabhattaraka, Prthivimula and Indra* 


I B- /., XXII p. 93f. 
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varman. We have, therefore, assumed elsewhere that these 
three kings were contemporaries. The term Caturddanta, in 
the Khamkhe^ plates makes the donor Pratapas'lla a possible 
contemporary of the lords of Andhra and Trikalinga. Though 
the dynastic name and the capital from which the Khamkhe^ 
edict was issued are not forthcoming, it is possible to believe, 
that Pratapas'lla was a Kalacuri prince whose kingdom lay, 
about the region known as Berar, in the heart of the former 
Vakataka Empire. Pratapas'lla is said to be a younger brother 
of king Uttaragana, who apparently was the predecessor on 
the throne. Pratapas'lla was an ambitious and powerful soldier; 
he had usurped the throne which in right belonged to his eldest 
brother king Uttaragana’s son, prince Davana-Dhrubhata. 
As the names of some of the Kajacuri kings end in the sufHx 
gam, it is probable that Uttaragana was related to the Kalacuri 
kings.i *i The use of the expression samadhigata-panca-mahu- 
sfabda, * one who had attained the dignity of being heralded by 
the PaTicamalmslabda or five great sounds’, and the absence of 
any suzerain’s name in the charter indicates that Uttaragana 
belonged to a feudatory royal family and that his successor 
Pratapas'lla made himself independent in his kingdom, when 
the Vakataka Empire declined and. disappeared. Pratapa* 
s'lla, therefore, would appear to be one of those Vakataka 
feudatories who was eager to protect his newly gained inde- 
pendence. But the Visnukundin monarch would, after over- 
throwing Harisena, seem to have attempted to extend his 
imperial dominion over the erstwhile vassals of the Vakataka 
P^mpire. In that attempt, Indrabhattaraka probably threatened 
the independence of Pratapas^lla. And that may have been 
possibly the cause of the latter joining the great coalition of 
kings who had assembled together to uproot Indrabhattaraka 
by force. 

There are two more facts, with reference to the Jirjingi 
grant, which remain to be noticed. According to the passage 
vimala - vikdsfa nisirithsfa- dhum-sairmkrmta-sakala-stimanta- 

1 See Prof. Mirashi’s remarks in lbid> p. 98f. 
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nfPati-mandalzidhipati-makuta-nihita-rucira-padmarUga- prabhU' 
prassta-pan^anga~pih£^^ngi-kfta-caraxtayiigalah, “whose pair of 
feet were made resplendent by the encircled red rays shed by 
the lustrous jewels placed in the diadems of the entire circle of 
the vassal kings of the earth, who had been prostrated by the 
edge of his flashing sharp sword,” in the Jirjingi grant 5 it 
appears that Indravarman 1 acquired a large kingdom and 
levied tribute from a host of vassals. The Godavari grant 
fully supports this claim. Secondly, the Jirjingi grant mentions 
the date of the charter as the 2 1st day of Vais'akha in the pros* 
perous year 39. The Gahga dynasty had not yet proudly 
claimed the epithet ‘victorious’ for their era. The details of 
the date do not admit of any verification. Nevertheless the 
Gahga Samvat 39 and the details may be equated to May, 
537 A. D. with the help of the results that we have hereto 
obtained. The date may have fallen roughly towards the close 
of the king’s reign. 

It would appear that the reign of Indravarman I like that 
of his predecessor ended in a severe military disaster. While 
he was still rejoicing in the destruction of IndrabhattfLraka, 
a new foe seems to have arisen on 
indrararman’s north of his kingdom at that juncture. 

C.6S0A.D. He was Madhyamarajadeva I surnamed Yas'o- 
bhita II. (c. 5‘20-548 A. D.) of the Sailodbhava 
dynasty. It may not be unreasonable also to assume that 
Indravarman I died at the hands of the Sailodbhava king about 
this time {circa 539 A. D ), for the latter claims to have 
performed Malmmakha, Vu/apBya and As/vamBdha sacrifices 
and assumed imperial dignity. Probably in order to celebrate his 
overthrowing of the mighty lord of TrikalingJi, Madhyamaraja- 
dgva performed the renowned Vujapeya and AsfvaniBdha rites. 
The event was of paramount importance. The destruction of 
Indravarman I threw the kingdom of Trikalinga into confusion 
and anarchy ; and the province of Kalinga was annexed to the 
Sailodbhava dominions. Once again the Eastern Gahga sovere- 
ignty was eclipsed by the glory of the rising Pan<J.uvarhs'is 
and Sailodbhavas, for two decades to come. 

76 
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A noteworthy fact about Indravarman I, is that he is called 
Trikalihgadhipati, ‘lord of Trikalinga’, while his descendants 
are styled only as Lord of Kalinga. Yet another king, MahSl< 
Samantavarman,^ a descendant of Indravarman, is also 
called Tnkalingztdhipati, There must be some significance 
therefore in this title. It is fairly certain that Trikalinga and 
Kalinga did not refer to the same country. It is probable 
however that Trikalinga comprised a portion of the latter, that 
is, North Kalinga and the region lying to the west of the 
Eastern Ghats locally called Palakon^alu in Vizagapatam and 
Malayagiri in Ganjam district. It also covered apparently the 

northern half of the feudatory state of Bastar 
Trikalinga. Its j bounded by K5sala or the Mahanadi on 

the north, Kongoda on the north east, and the 
sea on the east. And it probably extended as far as the river 
Laiigulya in the extreme north of the Vizagapatam district. It 
would seem therefore to have comprised the entire district of old 
Ganjam lying between the river Rsikulya in the north and the 
Langulya in the south, the Zamindary of Jeypore, and the 
feudatory states of Bastar, Patna and Kalahandi. The capital 
of Trikalinga during the reign of Adhirnja Indra was 
Dantapura* It was from this city that Indravarman issued the 
Jirjingi grant. Dantapura is mentioned in the inscriptions of the 
shrine of Madhukes'vara at Mukhalingam on the Vaths'adhara 
in the Ganjam district.^ This circumstance indicates that 
Dantapura must have lain in the vicinity of Mukhalingam. 
Dantapura has been identified with a place called Danta- 
varapukota near Chicacole Road Railway station. It is an 
ancient site with extensive ruins of fortifications and mounds. 
It lies near the village of Amudalavalasa, which is the same as 
Erandapalli, the seat of prince Damana, referred to in the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta. 


1 A Cl P* grant of this king is in the possession of my friend Mr. M* S* Sarma who 
has been kind enough to inform me about it. BeeJAHRS, Vol> XlII, pp. 94-96. 

1 S* /. /., V. Nos. 1076 and 1084. See my paper "On the identi^cation of Kalinga* 
nagara" in JBORS., Vol. XV, Pts. I & II, p. 110, 
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From about the fall of Indravarman I, c. 539 A.D., till 
the rise of about Samantavarman Maha the Ganga Samvat 64 
corresponding to 561-62 A.D.» for about two decades roughly, 
the sovereignty of the Eastern Ganga dynasty was obstructed. 

It was due to the expansion of the Pariduvariis'i or 
Somavams'i kings of Kosala in the north and the increasing 
power of the Sailodbhavas in the north-east. Madhyamaraja- 
deva I, one of the greatest princes of Sailodbhava dynasty, 
destroyed Indravarman of Trikalinga and perhaps also king 
Nannadeva of Kosala, and performed the Vafapeya, 
Malmmakha and Asfvamedba sacrifices. As long as Madhyama- 
rajadeva I was alive, the Eastern Gangas remained completely 
subverted. It is not unreasonable to presume that some time 
between 540 and 545 A. D. Madhyamarajadeva I joined 
the coalition of the great kings of the 
of oTsturltion Dcccan led by the mighty Govindavarman of 
(or the Eastcro Andhradesa to uproot the Maukhari prince 
„ is'anavarman and restore the Imperial Gupta 
sovereignty once more in Aryavarta under 
Kumaragupta 111 or his successor. According to a statement in 
the Aphsad stone inscription it appears that at this juncture 
Kumaragupta’s accession was opposed by Is'anavarman.^ It 
is probable that Kumaragupta III sought the assistance of the 
kings of Dakshinapatha, notably the lords of Andhra, 
Kongoda Sarabhapura, Surastra, Dhara and others.^ 
Madhyamarajadeva was probably the lord of the Gaudas, who 
was defeated along with his confederates by Is'anavarman in 
that campaign, and forced to retire into his own country. For, 

1 Gupta Inscriptions (C//| Vol. Ill) No. 43 p. 200, text lines 5-7. 

gwirt *ftf*rR3iT t 

Nfiragwffff’Ninaq Ira: i 

2 Bee Book IV ante pp. 606-13 : reign of Govindavarman*, See also E XIV, p# 110. 
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the Haraha inscription claims victory for Is'anavarman, who is 
said to have made the Gaudas who may be reasonably identified 
with the Sailodbhavas, to confine themselves, “ in future within 
their realm on the seashore.” The signiBcance of the claim 
becomes apparent when we see that after the death of 
Madhyamarajadeva I, there followed dynastic wars between 
his two sons, Dharmaraja surnamed Manabhita and Madhava- 
raja If, surnamed Sainyabhita, for the throne of Kongoda. A 
kingdom thus divided between the two rival claimants could 
not have continued its hostilities against the Maukharis in the 
north and much less against the Eastern Gaiigas of Trikalinga 
in the south. 


Moreover the period following the death of Indravarman I 
seems to have synchronised with the decline of the short lived 
dynasty of Sarabhapura in Kosala and the rise of a new dynasty 
known to historians by the name of the Pancjuvams'is or 
Somavams'is with their capital at Sripura, the modern Sirpur in 
Raipur district. The founder of this dynasty was Nannadeva, 
son of Indrabala and grandson of Udayana. ' But the real 
founder who raised the. prestige of his family from that of a 
vassal to that of a paramount power was Nannadeva’s son 
Tivaradeva or Mahas'ivagupta Tivaradeva. He 
is called, in all the records of the family, 'the 
supreme lord of all Kosala,’ which is the same 
as Maha*Kosala or Daksi^a^Kosala, the old 
name of Chattisgarh. It is stated in the 
records of his reign that he acquired the sovereignty of Kosala 
by extending his conquests in all directions. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to presume that Tivaradeva uprooted the 
Sarabhapura dynasty, the last of whom was Maha-Pravararaja.^ 


Rise and expan- 
sion'of the 
Papduvams'is 
or Somavams'is 
of Kosala* 


The euologistic prasfasti of the records speaks of Tivaradgva 
as a powerful soldier, who seized the sovereignty of his former 
overlords by a coup d'etat and overawed all his foes by his 
fierce prowess. It also indicates how he endeavoured to make 
his usurpation popular by remitting taxes, by making charities 


1 See below Chapter III, "The S’arabhapnra Dynasty". 
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and distributing wealth and by not confiscating the property 
of others who had apparently opposed his rise.* It is therefore 
probable that Tivaradeva conquered and occupied the provinces 
belonging to Trikalinga, Kongoda, Mekala, Magadha and 
perhaps Cedi also in the west. Elsewhere his reign is fixed 
with reasonable certainty between c. 545-55.5 A. D. ; and 
though his reign was short, it appears to have been eventful 
and highly prosperous. 

The Eastern Ganga prince of this period, whose name 
is not preserved seems to have encountered Tivaradeva 
and perished in the conflict. Of Trikalinga apparently 
included the southern provinces of Kosala, and Tivaradeva’s 
forcible wresting of that region reduced considerably the 
power and prestige of the Eastern Gahgas. Beset 
with powerful foes on all sides of his king- 
“n7he Eastern' Andhra, Kongoda and Kosala, the 

Ganga Kingdom Eastern Gaiiga kings of this period, c. 540-560 
of Trikalinga A.D. suflTered scfious reverses and finally 

0. 639— 660 A.D. , . , , r ry.- , , e 

^ succumbed. The death of Tivaradeva (c. 555 
A.D.) and the fall of Madhavaraja II, his Sailodbhava protege 
in Kongoda, almost simultaneously, brought relief and respite 
for a short period to the Eastern Ganga kingdom. Towards 
the end of this second period of obscuration, rose king Maha- 
Samantavarman I, who once more asserted the sovereignty of 
his house over Trikalinga, like his illustrious ancestor Indra- 
varman I. A recently discovered grant of his reign dated the 
Ganga year 64,^ which corresponds to 561-62 
2. Maha.Mahi A.D., supports this conjecture. The inscription 

Samantavarman 1. , c- \ t t. . 

0 . 560—665 A.D. spcaks of Maha-Samantavarman 1 as the ‘sun 
in the sky which is the spotless family of the 
Gangas,’ in just the same manner as the Jirjingi grant speaks 
of its donor. Maha-Samantavarman is said to have acquired 
the sovereignty with the help of the sharp edge of his flashing 

1 Betul plates JB. /., VII pp. l02fiF. text lines 2*18. 

2. See note 1 on p. G02 J AHRS*, vol. XIII, pp. 93ff. The pras'asti runs as follows;— 
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sword. His royal residence was Saumyavana, a place 
which cannot be identihed at present. It is described as 
iaya-^n-nivma, ‘the abode of the goddess of victory.' His 
reign seems to have been cut short ; and the history of the 
contemporary Parujuvams'is and the Sailodbhavas amply corro- 
borates this assumption. Madhavaraja 11 was succeeded by 
his elder brother Dharmaraja surnamed Manabhita. It 
is provable that he reigned at least for three decades. 
His period is fixed elsewhere as ‘ lying between 555 and 
585 A.D. He was a powerful king, and like his great father 
pursued a vigorous policy of conquest. During his eventful 
reign, the boundaries of the kingdom of Kongoda were once 
more extended on all sides, and into the Eastern Ganga 
territory as well. It is therefore reasonable to presume that 
the region lying to the north and west of the Mahendragiri, 
which formed part of Trikalinga, was for ever lost to the Ganga 
dynasty at this period. In Kosala too, Candragupta, the 
younger brother and successor of Tivaradeva would seem to 
have revived hostilities with the Eastern Gangas and annexed 
once more the southern provinces of Kosala which*had formed 
part of Trikalinga during the reign of Maha-Samantavarman. 
The Gangas lost the sub-provinces of Kosala also permanently, 
for they never afterwards claimed to be lords of Trikalinga. 
Candragupta’s reign seems to have lasted nearly three 
decades, from c. 555 — to 594 A.D. And during this long 
period, the Eastern Ganga kings do not seem to have 
attempted to regain their hold over the region that formed 
part of Trikalinga at one time. This conjecture is fully borne 
out by the preambles of the charters of Hastivarman, dated in 
the GaAga years 79 and 80. It cannot be known who the 
successor of Maha-Samantavarman was. But it is possible to 
presume that once more the Eastern Gaftga sovereignty was 
obscured on the death of that monarch. According to the 
preambles of the grants of years 79 and 80, it appears that 
it was not until Hastivarman ascended the throne, that the 
• Eastern Gahgas emerged once more from obscurity. Fortu- 
nately for the Eastern Gafiga kingdom at this period, there 
were no troubles from Andhradesa. For, during this period 
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c. 546—580 A.D., the throne of that kingdom was occupied 
by the infant king, Madhavavarman III. 


Hastivarman 
surnamed 
Rajasimha and 
RanahhUa. 
c. 670—680 A.D. 


The accession of Hastivarman was a turning point in the 
early history of the Eastern Gangas. It is probable that it 
took place about 570 A.D., and that Hastivarman defeated, or 
rather obtained a signal victory against his 
contemporary Sailodbhava king Dharma* 
raja. This conjecture is based upon 
the achievements mentioned in the two 
records of his reign, the NarsingapallU and 
the Urlam plates®. The postscript at the end of these grants 
clearly supports the above assumption. It reads, “This is an 
edict of the glorious Ranabhita, whose commands are irresist- 
able and who has crushed the confederacy of his enemies by 
strokes of the point of his scimitar”-'. The claim is made also 
in the formal preamble of the charters, as svusi-dhura-pari- 
spandhndhigata'Sakala~Kalingudhirajyah, “ who has acquired 
the sovereignty over the whole of Kalinga by the quivering 
edge of his sword.” He is spoken of as amka-samara-saM- 
k^obha-janita-jaya-^abdalj,^ “ one who has caused the cry of 
‘victory' to resound in the turmoil of many a battle,” and 
also as ” one whose feet are reddened by the dense clusters of 
the light of the jewels on the crests of all vassals prostrated 
by his excessive valour.” Above all he is called, significantly 
enough as G^ng-dinala^kula-pratishthaJj-, “the establisher of the 
spotless family of the Gangas.” Obviously these claims cannot 
be boasts. Hastivarman conquered the foes of his house, who 
apparently formed a great confederacy led by the Sailodbhava 
king. And having destroyed the confederacy, he was able to 
establish firmly the Ganga family on the throne of Kalinga. 
He abandoned the old capital Dantapura and made Kalinga- 
nagara his seat. His reign was therefore eventful and 
victorious, but it must have been also suddenly cut short, for 
we find his successor, Indravarman II, reigning as king of 


1 Bharati, Vol. XI, Pt. 9, p. 461-467. Also E.I.. XXIII, p. 63f. 

3 B.I., XVII, p. 330. 

3 4|V49|iii^|^ I 5iT<r5rn ii 
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Kalinga in theGanga year 87 corresponding to 584-585 A.D. 
It is probable therefore, that Hastivarman’s reign lasted a 
decade, c, 570 — 580 A D. 

The Narsingapalli charter is the earlier of the two records 
of Hastivarman. It is dated the 12th day of the bright fortnight 
of Jyesjha, Ganga year 79. The date falls in May 577 A.D- 
The inscription is important, for it contains an altogether new 
form of preamble. It states that Hastivarman established the 
Eastern Ganga family firmly in Kalinga. It was apparently 
invented for the first time in Hastivarman’s reign. It gives 
him the epithet Rapabhita and the title Rajasiniha, The title 
Rapabhita is a curious one and indeed an 
Narasingapaih uncommon expression. At first sight it does 

their importance Dot look very Complimentary, but may have 
to be understood in a moral sense. Hastivarman 
seems to have acquired this title from the Sail5dbhavas whose 
lord he had apparently defeated* The titles ending with 
bhita like Yasf06hita, and Sainyabhita were peculiar to the 
Sailbdbhava dynasty. The Narsingapalli plates register the 
grant of six hala^ (plough measures) of land and four house 
sites {nivesfana), all separated from the village, Rohariaki and 
constituted as dsvngrahnra to god Narayana (Visiju) designated 
as Ranabhitbdaya, for the performance of rites known as bali^ 
caru^ nivsdya, for running a satra (feeding house) and for repairs 
of the temple. The grant was made by the king on the request 
of the bhogika Buddhamaiici, for the increase of religious merit 
to himself and his parents. The gift was evidently made on the 
occasion of Kurma Jayanti, which falls always of Jyestha sfukla 
dvndas/i (12). It is interesting to note that the three epithets 
given to god Narayana in this record, namely, sapta-^rppava- 
sfayins, ‘who lies on the seven seas,’ sapta-snm-opa-gitayat 
‘ who is sung in the seven hymns’, and sapata-lik^aika-raithTtya, 
‘who is the lord of the seven worlds,’ occur in a single verse in 
Kaliddasa’s RaghuvainSam (canto x, v, 21). Presumably the 
composer of the record is acquainted with the work of 
Kalidasa ; and what is more, Hastivarman appears to have 
founded the temple in commemoration of bis victory against 
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the Sailodbhava king. The fact that Hastivarman, who was 
himself a paramamnhssfvara, made this donation to the god Ra^a- 
bh!t5daya, shows that he was not merely tolerant of Visriuism, 
but something more. A new form of Vis^uism would seem to 
be spreading from the north to the south in this period. In the 
same manner we must look for some hidden significance for 
the assumption of his title Ra^abhita. 

The second record of Hastivarman is the Urlam plates.^ 
The inscription records the grant of a piece of land, two and a 
half halas in extent, at the village of Hondevaka in Krostuka- 
vartani-wtsrtya as an agrahnra to Jayas'arman, an inhabitant of 
Uramalla, who belonged to Vatsa gotra and who 
Urlam plates. was a Student of the Vajasancya sfakha. It is 
said that the land had been purchased from the 
residents of the agralmra of Hondevaka by the king and 
constituted as a separate section, and that the day of the grant 
was the 8th tithi (day) of Karttika^ in the Ganga year 80. The 
date corresponds to sometime in September*October, 578 A< D. 

Hastivarman’s fall may have been brought by about several 
causes. As stated in the history of the Sailodbhavas, it appears 
that Dharmaraja-Manabhita recovered quickly from the signal 
defeat which the lord of the Gahgas had inflicted, and in a short 
time after, atacked once more Hastivarman 

Fall of and slew him in a tumultuous battle. The 

ProbabirMUM. prasfasti of the Koridedda and the Nivina grants 
of this monarch corroborate the conjecture. 
With the death of Hastivarman, it appears that the Ganga 
sovereignty was obscured for a few years again. Yet another 
view is also likely. It is possible to believe that Hastivarman 
was uprooted by Candragupta, the powerful king of Kosala. 
To understand this we shall have to turn to the history of Kosala 

1 £. I., XVII, pp. 830ff. 

2 Dr. Hult 2 Sch (Ibid. p. 881) takes the 8th day of Karttika to mean the 8th tithi of 
the dark fortnight of Karttika. He has not however given any reasons for this 
presumption. The reason may be that Karttika ba. 8 is the Manvodi of IndrasavarQi. 
It is also an auspicious occasion known as Kalabhairav-O^fami, a proper day for making 
a pious donation lor one’s own religions merit. 

77 
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for a while. While Indravarman I and Maha-Samantavarman I 
called themselves * Lord of Trikalinga’, their descendant, Hastl- 
varman, styled himself merely as the ‘ Lord of Kalinga.’ This 
change is significant. It means that the Gahgas ceased to be 
lords of Trikalinga which apparently comprised also the southern 
region of Kosala in the north. The dismemberment of Trikalinga 
kingdom which seems to have begun in the reign of Tivaradevai 
(c. 545 — 555 A. D.) was completed in the reign of his successor 
Candragupta, who was a great military general.^ The Gangas 
then, who were surrounded by hostile kingdoms on all sides were 
never able to regain their hold on the Kosala sub-provinces and 
restore their sovereignty over the kingdom of Trikalinga. Harsa- 
gupta, the son and successor of Candragupta too, was a powerful 
king. He had a powerful ally in Madhavavarman III, king of 
Andhra, who was himself an opponent of the Gatiga sovereignty 
in Kalinga. And, therefore, during the reigns of Harsagupta 
and his successors, the integrity of Kosala remained unimpaired. 
That seems to be the reason presumably which compelled 
Hastivarman to adopt the epithets, the ‘ Lord of entire Kalinga 
{sakala-Kalingudhirajali) and ‘ the establisher of the spotless 
Ganga family.’ Driven away by the Somavams'is from Tri- 
kalinga» and severely beaten by the Sailodbhavas, it was 
probably a great achievement for Hastivarman who was ably 
assisted by Indravarman II, his successor, to have been able 
to consolidate his power and establish the Ganga sovereignty 
firmly in Kalinga with Kalinganagara as its capital. His 
desire to bring the kingdom of Trikalinga under his sceptre 
once more, presumably brought him into conflict with Candra- 
gupta, lord of Kosala. In the records of the Somavams'is, 
Candragupta is spoken of as a mighty warrior. He is described 
as the crest-jewel of the Somavams'i family.® Even his elder 
brother, Mahas'iva Tivaradeva who is called ru/adhikura dhavalafy 
‘ shining with regal power,’ it is said, " became his follower in 

. 1 The inscriptions of the time of Mahas'iva Tivaradeva:— IBaloda plates of Tivaradeva: 
JS. /., VII, p. 102f.; Rajim copper-plate Inscrption of Tivaradeva: C. /. /. p. 291 No. 81. 

2 Sirpur Stone Inscr* £. /.. XI, pp. 184ff. Candragupta’s prowess is described in two 
beautiful verses 7 and 8 in this record* 

3 Ibid, verse. 4. 
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battles as Balarama followed Krsna, the slayer of Kariisa, in 
tearing up the mighty elephants of his unassailable enemy.’’^ 
The simile seems to indicate that Candragupta was the real 
hero who slew his own kinsman that was the bitter opponent of 
his family, and was responsible for raising the glory of his house 
even during the reign of his elder brother. It is, therefore, also 
probable that Hastivarman lost his life in the conflict with 
Candragupta. 

Hastivarman’s family was apparently destroyed, for the 
succession passed on to his younger brother, Indravar- 
man II. There are no materials that describe precisely the 
relationship of Indravarman 11 to Hastivarman, but it is not 
unreasonable to presume that he was his younger brother. 

Indravarman II bore the title Rujasiinha like 
c 680— 696 "a"d^ Hastivarman. And likewise he claimed to be 
the of the entire Kalinga’ and ‘the 
establisher of the family of the Gaiigas.’ These facts render 
the above conjecture very probable. When Hastivarman was 
uprooted, Indravarman II rose and rescued the sunken glory of 
his house. 


There are three records of his lime. Two of them, the 
Santabommali and the Acyutapuram plates are dated in the 
Gahga Samvat 87 ; and the third, the Parlakimedi plates, is 
dated in the 91st year. The earliest of these charters, is the 
Acyutapuram grant ; it is dated the new-moon day of Caitra in 
Gahga Samvat 87.2 records the grant of a 
Three c.p. field in the village of Siddharthaka to a 
Brahman of the Gautama-g^d/rti who was a 
student of the Chandoga school. The land 


1 Ibid. V. 6. 

2 JB. /.I III. p. 127f. The details of the date, Caitra bahula amavasya coupled witk 
Udagayana in Gahga samvat 87 which would coincide with S . S. 607-08 expired or 
6b6~86 A. D« may, on the presumption that udagayana was the same thing as Miqa- 
samkrantit and the other astronomical details mentioned in other charters agreeing» 
yield the necessary date for determining the initial point of the victorious Gahga era still 
more precisely* 
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lay near the rujata^ka * the king’s tank’ and the water from it 
the donee was permitted to utilise for irrigation purposes. Ihe 
grant was made on the occasion of consecrating a tank in honour 
of the king’s mother, during udagayana or the sun’s progress 
to the north. Siddharthaka may be identical with Siddhantam 
near Chicacole,^ and the Varahavartani- vi§aya in which the 
village Siddharthaka lay, seems to correspond to the coastal 
region between the river Varfts'adhara and Tekkali.^ 

The second record is the Santabommali plates dated the 
30th day of Jyestha in the Gahga year, 87.8 The charity 
was made on the request of the bhdjaka Talavaradeva. 
The third record is the Parlakimedi plates dated the 30th day 
of Magha in the Ganga Year 91. The details have been 
computed already and their equivalent is January 22, 589 
A, D. The inscription records the grant of the village of 
Kettata situated in the district of Devanna-Paficali as an 
agrahara to Dhruvas'arman of the Gargeya-^S/ra, who belonged 
to the community of Brahmans of Kalinganagara and a student 
of the Chandoga school. The village was granted on the request 
of a certain Kondavallaka, probably an officer of the king. 


All the charters of Hastivarman as well as Indravarman II, 
were Issued from Kalinganagara. Dantapura, the former capital 
had been abandoned and the new city, Kalinganagara was built 
to be the metropolis of the kingdom apparently at this period. 

There is controversy and difference of opinion 
Kalinganagara about the identification of Kalinganagara. 
M^hSinram. dientifies Kalinganagara with Kalinga- 

patam ;* and this view is shared by Mr. Bhatta- 
charya.8 Prof. G. V. Ramamurti, on the contrary, identifies 
Kalinganagara with Mukhalingam ctun Nagarakataka, two 
adjacent ancient villages lying on the northern bank of the 


1 B. I.. XIII, p. 213. 

2 B. XXII. p. 66. 

8 JAHRS. Vol. IV, pp. 21-24, with plate. 

4 Ind. Ant., XVI, p. I82f. 

5 JBORS., Vol. XV, pp. 628—26. 
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Vaihs'adhs.ra.^ And with this identification I entirely agree.^ 
Some of the inscriptions of the temple of Madhukes'vara at 
Mukhalingam speak of the shrine as situated in Kalinganagara 
itself* The city would seem to have been founded in the 
early part of the sixth century and perhaps by Hastivarman. 
The city had not yet attained celebrity even during the 
reign of Indravarman II, which its predecessor Dantapura 
enjoyed. While Dantapura was claimed to be Amarapura» 
pratispardhiJp ‘ the rival to Amarapura, the city of the gods 
Kalinganagara was merely called sarvartu-sukharamattiyaJft, and 
vijaya% ‘ the victorious city, which was pleasant in all seasons.’ 

To Indravarman II a period of about fifteen years may be 
assigned. The limits of his reign may be easily determined. 
It will be remembered that according to a statement in the 
Polamuru Grant, Madhavavarman III set out early in the 
year 594 A. O. on an expedition with the desire to 
conquer the eastern region i. c, Kalinga. It is 
Indravarman III not unreasonable to presume that the Vis^ju- 
**his*rdgn kuo^ifl monarch defeated and destroyed Indra> 
c. 680-606 A. D. varman 11 during that campaign. Thereafter, 
it may be noted, there were not any records 
of the Eastern Gahga kings till the Ganga year 128 of 
Indravarman 111, son of Danarnava.^ The Gahga year 128 falls 
in 625-26 A. D. It is therefore probable that the reign of 
Indravarman II came to an end about 595 A. D. The earliest 
limit for his period may likewise be fixed reasonably in 580, 
roughly four years before the date of his edict issued in 
the Gahga«year 87. It would have taken at least four or five 
years for Indravarman II to gather his scattered forces and 
conquer the enemies of his house, and establish his sovereignty 
firmly in Kalinga once more. Indravarman II was certainly 
more fortunate than his elder brother. It would appear that 
the enemies of Kalinga during the early part of his period were 

1 B. h, IV, p. 187-88. 

2 See my paper on the subject in JBORS., Vol. XV, pp. 106.>116. 

8 JAHRS., Vol. III. p. 61, text line 1. 

4 tnd. Ant. XIII, p. 188; and E, XIV, p. 888. 
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Interval between 
tlic fall of Indra- 
varman 11 and the 
rise of 

Indravarman 111. 
c. 024 A. D. 


only the Sailodbhavas ; but their power was already reduced 
considerably owing to the vigorous policy of expansion of the 
Somavams'is of Kosala. Indravarman’s period therefore would 
have lasted from c. 580—595 A. D.* 

With the death of Indravarman 11, a new chapter opens in 
the early history of Kalinga. The Visnukundin expedition 
into Kalinga completely obscured the glory of the Gangas for 
nearly three decades. The Gangas then were probably reduced 
to subjection. Madhavavarman 111 perhaps subdued or 
overawed also the lord of Kongoda and levied tribute from 
him. Harsagupta, king of Kosala, at this period 
was already his ally, having been related to 
him by ties of marriage. Madhavavarman’s 
queen Candravati was a princess of Kosala, 
and as stated elsewhere would seem to be a 
sister of Harsagupta.^ It was not until some- 
time after the deluge of Satyas'raya-Pulikesin IPs invasion of 
Kalinga had passed away and the Visnukundin dynasty of 
Andhradesa was uprooted, that the Eastern Gangas rose once 
more under Indravarman III and retrieved the fortunes of the 
family. The Sailodbhavas were not then there as a paramount 
power to oppose the restoration of the Ganga sovereignty. 
They had been subdued and compelled to pay tribute to 
Sas'aiikadeva, the Gauda king of Karnasuvar^a. Some time 
after the death of Harsagupta, the S5mavaihs'is were driven 
from Kosala by the Kajacuris; and were trying to found a new 
kingdom in Orisa at that time. The only power that proved a 
menace to the Eastern Ganga dynasty in Kalingaiwas that of 
the Eastern Calukyas founded by Kubja-Vis^uvardhana in 
Andhradesa, in the south west. The history of the relations 
between the Eastern Cajukyas and the Eastern Gahgas from the 
time of Danarn^ava’s son Indravarman 111, is a subject which 
is not within the scope of the present work. 


1 See Appendix. Chronological tables and pedigree. 
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The Pedigree of the Eastern Gahga dynasty. 

(From 497 to 626 A. D.) 

Gaiiga-Vaiiisfa 

Founder of the Dynasty 
of Trikalinga 
c. 497—515 A. D. 

(Name not preserved) 


3. Maha-Samantavarman I. 
c. 560-565 A. D. 

(Lord of Trikalinp[a; Capital 
Saumyavana ; doitor of C. P, Grant 
dated the Year 64 ^ G. E,) 

% 


1 

4. Hastivarman 

5. Indravarman 11. 

c. 570—580 A. D. 

c. 580—595 A. D. 

(sur named RajasiiUha and 

(Surnamed 

Ranabhita ; Lord of Kalinga ; 

Rajasimha ; Lord of Kalinga 

capital : Kalinganagara.) 

capital : Kalinganagara ) 


Danarnava* 

6. Indravarman Ilf. 
c. 620—655 A. D. 

{Donor of the grants dated in the 
years 128, 137, 138 and G. E.) 

etc. 


Mitavarman 

I 

Indttidhiriija or 

Indravarman I. 
c. 515 — 539 A. D. 

(Lord of Trikalinjja ;) 
Capital : Dantap«ira. 
{Donor of Jirjiitiii i^rant, 39 G. E ) 


CHAPTER II. 


Introductory : 
Kongada same as 
Kung'yU’Vo of 
its extent efc« 


The &ail<idbhava Dynasty : c. 350 — 650 A. D. 

1. Sources and Chronology. 

A survey of the political history of the Sailodbhava dynasty 
is not strictly speaking within the purview of the present thesis. 
The Sailodbhava kingdom of Kongoda lay far away from Andhra- 
desa. Kongoda or Konyodha has been identified by Kielhorn 
with Kung-yu{or gu)^o of Yuan Chwang.^ We find from the 
Records that the Chinese Pilgrim journeyed south-west from the 
Ofa (Odra) country for over lOOO li and reached Kung-ytt-fo, 
Kongoda.^ As the inscriptions of the Sailod- 
bhava dynasty referring to Kongoda-matt^ala 
have been found, In Puri, Khurda and Ganjam 
districts we may reasonably conclude that the 
kingdom of Kongoda extended from the 
southern bank of either the Mahanadi or Vaitari^i on the north 
to the river Rsikulya in Ganjam on the south and that it was 
bounded by the sea on the east and the mountain ranges on 
the west. According to the Pilgrim, Kung-ytt-t'o was a hilly 
country and its capital lay presumably on a hill bordering on the 
bay of the sea. The Ganjam plates of the reign of Sasanka- 
raja state that the city of Kongoda was situated on the bank of 
the Salima, which has not been found anywhere so far. The 
trace of the ancient name of this river may be found in the small 
river Salia which flows into the Chilka lake.^ This part of the 
country extending from the Mahanadi to the Rsikulya answers 
well to the description given by the Chinese Pilgrim. Though 
at present there is no locality which answers to the name 
Kongoda on the river SMia, it is possible to believe that it 
ceased to exist on the fall of the Sailodbhavas about the middle 
of the seventh century. Now to grasp clearly the history of 


1 E - !.• III. pp. 41ff. 

2 Waiters : Yuan Chwang : Vol. II» pp. 195-6. 

Z Dr. N. P. Cbakravarti is responsible for ibis identibcation. XXI| p. 29, 
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the Early Dynasties of Andhradesaj it is necessary to survey 
the political history of the contemporary Sailodbhava dynasty as 
their kingdom lay adjacent to Andhra and Kalinga and their 
history was intimately connected with the history of those two 
kingdoms. 

The scheme of the chronology and political history of the 
Sailodbhavas put forward by former writers is not acceptable to 
me ; and my reasons for rejecting their scheme altogether are 
threefold. In the first place there are no reasonable grounds 
either to assign the Sailodbhava dynasty to the period between 
the seventh and tenth centuries, or to suppose that there were 
two branches or dynasties, the Earlier holding sway from about 
550 to 700 A. D. and the Later ruling from about 825 to 1000 
A. D., and that the sovereignty of the Earlier 
Earlier Writers gailodbhavas was interrupted by a family known 

and untenability t- .. rr . mC\ , nne- a -r. 

of their theories. AS Earlier Karas, between c. 700 and 825 A. D. 

Secondly it seems to me too much to rely on 
the doubtful testimony of palaeography alone when other 
contemporary events do not agree with it. Palaeography by 
itself cannot be the sole guide in determining either the 
chronology or the genealogy of the family, particularly when 
other circumstances are not in consonance with it. Thirdly, 
the earlier writers have ignored the chronology of the contem- 
porary dynasties of Andhradesa, Kalinga, Kosala, Mekala 
and other neighbouring kingdoms. In my opinion, the Sailod- 
bhavas are an early dynasty, who have to be assigned to the 
period beginning from the middle of the fourth and closing 
with the first half of the seventh century. Accordingly they 
appear to be the contemporaries of the Matharas, Vasisthas, 
Visnukupdins, Nalas and the Eastern Gaiigas among several 
others. They seem to have disappeared from the political 
horizon of the Deccan about the middle of the seventh century 
for ever, owing to the expansion of the Eastern Gangas from 
the south and the Snmavaihs'is from the west. 

1 /A Hits., Vol.x, pp. 1—18. (Dr. R. c. Majumdar : History of the SailSdbhava 
Dynasty. )\ R. D* Banerji : History of Orissa^ 

78 
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The history of the Sailodbhava dynasty is known from the 
nine copper>plate charters of the kings that have since been 
discovered and published. They are : — 1. The Bugiu^a plates 
of Msdhavavarma>Sainyabhita surnamed Srinivasa.^ 2. The 
Puri plates of Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita, alias Srinivasa.* 
8. The Cuttack Museum Plates of Madhavavarman.^ 4. The 


Sources of history 
Copper plate 
charters of the 
kings. 


Parikui^ plates of Madhyamarajadeva.^ 5. The 
Nivina copper-plate grant of Dharmaraja- 
Manabhita.® 6. The Kon^edda grant or the 
Purl plates of Dharniaraja-Manabhita.® 7. The 


Ganjam plates of Madhavaraja-Sainyabhlta.^ 
8. The Khurda plates of Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita.* 9. And 
lastly, the Tekkali plates of Madhyamaraja All the 

above records except Numbers 1, 7 and 8 are dated, either in 


the regnal year of the king or in some era. 


The earliest of these records is no doubt the Buguda plates 
of Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita. It is undated. The inscription 
is written in characters that have been variously assigned to the 
seventh, eighth and tenth centuries. None of these opinions is 
therefore conclusive. The uncertain evidence of palaeography 
shall not therefore be our guide here ; and for the reasons that 
will be discussed, the inscription seems to be the earliest record 
of the family. It furnishes the following pedigree 


1 £. /*, III. pp« 43ff. Remarks by Dr. Hultzsch, H. /., VI, p* 144, n* 1., Note by 
Xielhorn in E. /., VII, pp- lOOff. 

2 XXIII, pp. 122—181. 

8 E. XXIV. pp. 148£f. 

4 E. XI. pp. 281—87. 

6 E. XXI, pp. 34-41, 

6 JBORS., vol. XVI, pp* l76fif. Edited by Mr. Satyanarayan Rajaguru. Referred 
to in ARSIS, 1920-21. p. 93. Edited afresh in E* / , XIX. pp. 265ff. 

7 E. VI, pp. 143ff. The record is published under the caption : The Ganjam platee 
of the time of Mahamjadhiraja S'aifahkaraja. 

8 JASfi., vol. LXXIII, Ft. 1. pp. 284ff. and plate. 

9 JBORS , vol. IV. pp. 185ff. Referred to in E. /. XXI, p. 86, n. 6, 
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Pulindasena 

(Lord of Kalinga>) 

« 

S'ail5dbhava. 

(in his family) 

1. Ranabhita. 

2. Sainyabhita* 

(in his family) 

3. Yas'sbhlta. 

I 

4. Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita 
surnamed S'rinivasa- (Donor) 

The record is not dated. To the same reign has to 
be assigned the Puri plates of Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita 
surnamed Srinivasa. The inscription is dated ; and according 
to Prof. Basak, itxs sainvat 20(?)'|-3 = 23, which is regarded 
as the regnal year. But neither the reading of the 
numeral nor the interpretation of the sainvat as regnal year 
seem to be tetiable. The inscription, however, furnishes the 
same pedigree as the Buguda plates. To the same reign may 
be assigned the Cuttack Museum plates of Madhavavarman. 
The inscription is dated the 21th day of Srava^a of the year 50. 
The Year 50 niay denote the year or the era of the Sailodbhava 
dynasty commencing with some date of Ranabhita* The 
next record in point of chronology is the Pariku^ plates of 
Madhyamarajadeva. The inscription is dated. Prof. Banetji 
thinks that the date is given as 38 of some unknown era, which 
he identihes as the Harsa era, and equates the date to 884*606 
H. E — 694 A. D. Rai Bahadur Vcnkayya, on the contrary, 
takes a di£ferent view,^ which is not tenable. The grant is 
dated twice and the regnal year is undoubtedly 26. It is there- 
fore probable that MadhyamarajadSva I reigned for about 28 
years. The inscription gives not only the same pedigree as 
the two above mentioned grants but also gives one more 
generation. The lists of these charters are placed alongside 
, each other for comparison at a glance. 

I B. I., XI. p. sss, note 1. . 
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Buguda, Cuttack and Puri plates* 
Pulindasena 


Parikud plates, 
Pulindasena 


1. S'ailddbhava 
(in his family) 

2. Ra^iabhita.^ 

I 

3. Sainyabhita (I) 

(in his family) 

4. Yaarobhita 

6. Madhavavarma alias S rinivasa (donor) 
surnamed Sainyabhita II. 


1. S'ailGdbhava 
(in his ^mily) 

2. Rapabhlta* 

I 

3. Sainyabhita (I) 

(in his family) 

4. YasObhita 

I 

5. Sainyabhita II, alias 
S'rinivasa. 

I 

6, Madhyamarajadeva (donor) 
surnamed Yas'obhita (II) 


The Kondedda and Nivina grants of Dharmaraja-Manabhita 
seem to yield the next two generations of the dynasty and 
therefore obviously come after the Parikud plates, in point of 
time. We have accordingly' the following pedigree: — 

6. Madhyamarajadeva surnamed Yaa^ubhita II* 


J. Madhavaraja. 8. Dharamar^ja Manabhita 

Then come two more charters, the Ganjam plates of 
Mah'drnja-Maimsamanta Madhavaraja, dated the Gupta Year 300 
and the Khurda grant of Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita. These two 
inscriptions seem to belong to one and the same king, namely 
Madhavaraja, surnamed Sainyabhita. Here we have the two 
lists given in these records. 


1 Prof. R. G. Basak and Dr* N* P. Chakra varti read the names Raoabblta and 
Yas'obbita as Arapabhita and Ayas'Obhita respectively* They baue not been able to 
reconcile themselves to read them as they are. Their reasons for amending them 
accordingly are far from convincing. Besides the S'ailGdbhava king, Hastivarman, the 
Eastern Gahga king too, bore the title Kapabhita and in such a manner as would leave 
no room for any suspicion or doubt whatsoever. Hastivarman apparently adopted the 
S'ailodbhava title as evidence of overthrowing his SailOdbhava contemporary. Dr. 
Chakravarti is not able to show that both the Gahga and S'ailodbhava titles were not 
one and the same. If Rapabhita and Yas'obbita are amended as Arapabhita and Ayas'O- 
bhita, then Sainyabhita and Manabhita should also be amended but the learned scholars 
have not been able to do that. In my opinion therefore, the epithets which are peculiar 
to the S'ailodbhavas have to be understood and interpreted in the proper manner. The 
word bhita is not to be understood as ' being afraid ’ but as * one who causes fright.* 
Accordingly Rapabhita means 'one who causes fright in battle’, Yas'obbita, one 'who so 
causes fright by his fame or renown’, and MUnabhita, *one who cause fright by his pride’. 
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Ganjam plates. 
S'ailodbhava 


Khurda grant. 
S'ailodbhava 


Mahilraja-Mahitsamanta 
Madhavaraja (I) 
surnamed Sainyabhita. 

Maharaja Yas'obhita 

Maharaja-Mahasamanta 
Madhavaraja (II) 
surnamed Sainyabhita. 


Maharnja-Mahasamanta 
Madhavaraja (I) 
surnamed Sainyabhita. 

Yas'obhita 

M a haraja-Mah asa manta 
Madhavaraja (II) 
surnamed Sainyabhita 


Since the first prince of these lists is given the titles Malmraja- 
MahusnmatUa, it must be that he was not a paramount king but 
a vassal. And the manner in which the family pedigree is given 
also supports the view. It is possible therefore to presume that 
Mahmuja-Mahasmnanta Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita is different 
from Madhavarma- Sainyabhita surnamed Srinivasa, the fifth 
king in the pedigree and the donor of the Buguda and Puri 
plates. We shall have to determine the place of this line of 
kings in the family pedigree. 

As the Ganjam plate is dated the Gupta year 300, 
corresponding to 619-20 A. D., previous writers have presumed 
that it must be the earliest record of the family. Their supposition 
is, however, far from being correct or tenable. The Ganjam 
plate does not describe the family pedigree in the usual manner 
of the earlier records, the Buguda, Purl and Pariku^ grants. 
At the beginning of the inscription Sas'ahkaraja, who is probably 
identical with king Sas'ahka of Karnasuvarria, who according 
Yuan Chwang, murdered Rajyavardhana, the elder brother of 
Harsavardhana, king of Thanes'var,^ is mentioned as the 
Mahamjndhirnja ruling the earth, he must be understood to 
have been the overlord of Mahnrnja^Mahnsnmanta Madhava- 
rija'Sainyabhita, the donor of the grant. The preamble 
of the record does not also show that the donor’s grandfather 
was the founder of the dynasty. The inscription begins rather 


1 See Beal, Siyuki. Voh I, p. 210. In Bapi’s Har^acarita^ the slaying of RSjya* 
vardbana is attributed to the king of Gauda, who according to one manuscript of 
^rihar^acarita was called Nareodragupta. (£. /*, I, p. 10) but according to the 
commentator on the S ri Harqacarita (Bombay edn. Id92, p. 195) was named S as'&dka. 
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abruptly, with the mention of the donor’s ancestor, without 
describing the origin of the family. It is probable, therefore, 
that the princes mentioned in this and the Khurda grant 
were descendants of Madhyamarajadeva surnamed Yas'obhita, 
the donor of the Pariku^ grant. There is one circumstance 
which supports this conjecture. While the donor and 
his grandfather are mentioned with the epithets Mahnrictja- 
Mahusnmanta, the donor’s father Yas'obhita is referred 
to by the kingly title Mahmnja^ apparently meaning a 
paramount sovereign. Like Mahuruja-Mahuscintanta Madhava* 
raja (II) who was a vassal of Sas'ahkaraja or Sas'ankadeva, his 
ancestor, Madhavaraja (1) also appears to have been a vassal 
of a sovereign. Who could be that sovereign ? The Nivina 
and Kon^edda grants speak of a Madhava, younger brother 
of Dharmaraja, who usurped the throne of Kongoda and formed 
the evil intention of driving away his elderly relations i. e, 
Dharmaraja, from the country. After having been defeated by 
his elder brother, the records state that, Madhavaraja sought 
the assistance of King Trivara.^ And later on, being foiled in 
that attempt as well, apparently at the battle of Phasika, he 
died broken-hearted at the foot of the Vindhyas. These 
facts show presumably that Madhavaraja was a protege of, and 
acknowledged the suzerainty of King Trivara who has been 
rightly identified with Tivaradeva of Kosala.^ It is thus possible 
to assume that Malmmja-Mahusmianta Madhavaraja (I), the 
grandfather of the donor of the Ganjam and Khurda grants was 
the same as Madhava, the protege of King Tivaradeva. If this 
view is correct, then we get three more generations from 
Madhyamaraja (I) surnamed Yas'bbhita II. 

It follows further that the Bugugia, Purl, Parikud, Nivina 
and Koip4e44a grants are earlier than the Ganjam and Khurda 

2 E,I., XXI, p. 86. I agree with Dr. N. P. Chakravarti in identifying Trivara with 
Tivaradeva of Kosala. 
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plates and, therefore, all the kings mentioned in those grants 
preceded the princes mentioned in the last two records. 

There now remains one more inscription, the Tekkali 
plates of Madhyamaraja. Unfortunately the first and the last 
plates of this record are missing, and thus instead of a complete 
pedigree of the family we get only the intervening kings. 
This record seems to contain the names of the successors of 
Madhyamaraja I surnamed Yas'obhita IT, the donor of the 
Pariku^ grant. The genealogy recorded in this charter is as 
follows 

Madhyamarajadova I 

I 


2. Dharmaraja-Manabliita 



8. Madhyamarajadeva 11 Allaparaja (?) 

Kafiak^obha Yuvaraja Taillapanibha 

1 

Madhyamarijadeva III 

Accordingly we obtain the following pedigree from the Parikuc^, 
Ganjam, Khurda and Tekkali plates of the dynasty. 

6f Madhyamarajadeva (I> 
surnamed Yai/Obhita II. 

I 

T "I 

8. Dharmaraja-Manabhita. 7. Madhavaraja (1) 

{Maharajadhimja) (Maharitja-Mahasamanta) 

Madhyamarajadeva (II) Alla|>araja^ Maharaja Yas'obhlta 

Ra^iaksobha. Yuvaraja Taillapanibha. Madhavaraja (II) 

I Maharaja- 

Madhyamarajadeva III. Mahasamanta* 

1 MahamahoPadhyaya Hara Prasada Sastri and Dr- D. R. Bhandarkar read the name 
of the prince Allaparaja as Petavyollaparaja. {JBORS., IV, p. 105ff: and E. XX. 
Appendix, No. 1676.) and make him a son of Madhyamaraja II, It is not a correct 
reading. The name has to be read as Allaparaja and the passage containing the name 
paitfvyQllaparaja (!• 10) meaning 'uncle Allaparaja.* as Dr. Chakravarti suggests. 
{B. XXI. p. 86. n. 6.) At the same time I do not agree with Dr. R. C. Majumdar in 
presuming that Madhyamaraja III was the son of both Allaparaja and Yuvarja Tailla- 
panibha as well. {SeeJAHRS, X* pp. 8 and,7-) 
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With the help of the results that we have so for obtained, 
we proceed to determine as approximately as possible, respect 
being bad for the chronology of the contemporary dynasties 
like the Matharas, Vasisthas and the Gangas, the chronological 
succession of the Sailodbhava dynasty as follows: — 

^ailddbhava Dynasty 

1. Pulindasena. c. 350—360 

(Lord of Kalinga.) 

2. Sailodbhava, c. 390—420 A. D. 

(Founder dynasty^) 

In his family 

3. Ranabhita, c. 440 — 460 

(Established the sovereignty of his family in Kongoda.) 

4. Sainyabhita I, c. 460—475 
« 

In his family 

5. Yas'obhita !•, c. 480 — 495 

6. Madhavavarman alias Srinivasa, 
sur named Sainyabhita II 495—520 

A yvamSdhayajin, 

7, Madhyamarajadeva I, stmtamed Yas'obhita II, c. 520 — 548. 

(A s'vamcdhayajin) 


Maharajad h i raja MahUraja^Mah asamanta 

9 . Dharmaraja stmtamed Manabhita, 8. Madhavaraja I 

c, 554-585 c. 548—554. 


10. Madhyamarajadeva II, Unnamed son. 11. Yas'obhita III. 
c. 585-590 I c. 590—605. 


12. Rarjksobha, Allapamja Yuvamja 13. Madhavaraja II, 
c. 605-610. Taillapanibha. surnamed Sainya- 

I bhita III 610-635 

Maharaja-Mahasamania 

14. Madhyamarajadeva III. 
c. 685— 650. 
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There are certain problems connected with the chronology 
of the Sailodbhavas which require a critical examination as 
preliminary to the study of the political history of the dynasty. 
The Parikud plates of Madhyamarajadeva contain two dates ; 
rather the inscription is dated twice, first, in the regnal year 
clearly as sad~viAtsfatim& vijayavardhamnna rajyQ^ ‘ in the year 
26 of the victorious reign’, (1.45) and secondly, 
Certain problems jn the year 88 of an unspecified era, which 
thSsdbh'ava R- D. Banerji identified with the Harsa era.i 

chronology. Therefore it is obvious that the twenty-sixth 

year of Madhyamarajadeva I coincided with 
the year 88 of the unspecified era. Apparently, the Sailod- 
bhavas reckoned an era which does not seem to be identical 
either with the Harsa or any other known era. It may be in 
all probability the era of the Sailodbhava sovereingty itself. 
We shall examine this question. 

The Puri plates of Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita seem to 
mention a year in the same unspecified era like the Cuttack 
Museum plates of the same king, which are dated the year 50. 
Both these charters belong to one and the same king; it is 
incorrect to assume that the Cuttack plate records the edict of 
Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita, the donor of the Khurda and Ganjam 
plates. This wrong identification involves many real difficulties. 
The donor of the Cuttack record is a paramount king while 
that of the Khurda and Ganjam plate is not. Madhavavarman 
and Madhavaraja were two different persons. Madhavavarman 
claims to be an offerer of the A&vam^dha and other rites, while 
Madhavaraja does not claim any such achievements for himself 
and what is more, calls himself Mahuruja^Mahasumanta^ a 
feudatory prince. The Cuttack record is the composition of 
Upendrasiihha son of Kundabhogi, like the Bugu^a and 
Puri plates. The same officer Jayasiihha who engrossed 
the Puri edict with the royal seal, placed the royal seal 
(fu^hitam or tapitam) on the Cuttack plates as well. And 
the same Skandabhogi who engraved the edict on the 

1 B. XI. pp. 281—287. 
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Cuttack plates, appears as the engraver of the Purl plates.^ 
The date of the Purl plates has been doubtfully read as Samvat 
23 and regarded as the regnal year. Some may feel tempted 
to read the first numerical symbol as 10, but it seems to be 
clearly the symbol for 60, and therefore the Satnvat has to be 
read as 63. Apparently the Purl plates too refer to the date 
in some era like the Cuttack plates and not to any regnal 
year. Accordingly, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Sailodbhavas commenced an era from some important event. 

There is at present no clue for determining 
that event ; it seems that it was connected with 
the reign of Ranabhita, who presumably esta- 
blished the sovereignty of his family In 
Kongoda. This event may possibly have 
occurred about the middle of the fifth century. 
For the present it cannot be more precisely fixed. Having 
been driven from Kalinga, the Sailodbhavas, presumably 
established themselves firmly as the lords of Kongoda. 
And that event may have given the starting point for the era 
which is recorded in the family charters. All the Sailodbhava 
records refer to Ranabhita as the first paramount king in the 
family, if we leave out of account the eponymous legendary 
prince. It is for this reason apparently that the Eastern Gaftga 
Hastivarman assumed the epithet Ranabhita, after destroying 
his Sailodbhava contemporary. 


S'ailadbhava 
era : Presumably 
connected with 
the establishment 
of the Kingdom 
of Kongoda. 


This conjecture finds support in the other charters of 
the family. The Kondedda and Nivina grants of Dharmaraja 
speak of Mahas'iva Tivaradeva as an earlier contemporary 
of the Sailodbhava monarch. Elsewhere Tivaradeva’s period 
as paramount king of Kosala has been fixed about 545 — 555 
A. D. Dharmarajadeva claims to have destroyed Tivaradeva 
before he ascended the throne, and therefore his reign must 
have commenced after or about the date of Tivaradeva’s fall 
(c. 555). It has been assumed that the Nivina grant was dated 
in the ninth year and the Kondedda charter in the thirtieth year 


1 Prof. Basak (E. /., XXIII, p. 127, text-line 43) reads the name as ChchaddibhOgi 
ft is incorrect. The name is plainly written as Skandabhogi. 
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of the reign of Dharmarajadeva. This assumption does not 
seem to be sound* The numeral in the Nivina plate which has 
been read as 9 is not clear. It may be anything; but it cannot 
be 9; and it cannot be deemed to be the regnal year either. 
The Ko^dedda plate too contains a date ; and the numeral has 
been variously interpreted by scholars. Mr. Rajaguru believes 
it to be Samvat 512 of the Saka era.^ Mr. Venkobarao takes the 
symbol to represent 800,2 while Mr. Gupte reads the date as 
vijayamjya samvat SO.® There is no doubt that the readings of 
all these scholars are doubtful. The numeral is something which 
cannot at present be correctly made out. Suffice it to say for 
the present, however, that the ParikucJ, Ko^de^da and Nivina 
charters contain a date in some samvat and in symbols which 
denote sometimes hundreds rather than tens or regnal years.'* 
We shall leave out of consideration for the present the uncertain 
readings of dates of these grants, and assume that Dharmariija- 
deva’s period commenced about 554 or 555 and that the dates 
of the Koiide^da and Nivina grants fall sometime after that 
date. 

The Nivina grant hag been assumed to be an earlier record. 
It does not really appear to be so ; the internal evidence is 
against such a presumption. In the Kondedda plate, the king 
calls himself simply ‘ the glorious Dharmarajadeva, son of him, 
who performed the celebrated Mahnmakha, VujapBya and the 
A^vamBdha sacrifice. On the contrary in the Nivina grant, he 
calls himself Manabhita and proclaims that his assumption of 
supreme sovereignty had not brought about any change in him. 
He assumes the epithets Paramabhattaraka, ParamamnhBsfvara, 
Mahztmjudhimja and Paramssfvara and claims imperial dignity. 
Presumably, therefore, the Nivina grant is a later charter, 
issued long after Dharmarajadeva ascended the throne and 
claimed imperial dignity. He was a young man when he 
conquered the kingdom and would appear to have been well 
advanced in age at the time of the Nivina charter. To be able 

1 JBORS., Vol. XVI, p. 17eff. 

2 ARSJB., 1020-21. p. 98. 

8 B. XIX. p. 287. 

4 Dr. R. C. Majomdar is of the same opinion. SeeJAHRS.% Vol, X, p, 4. 
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to conquer the neighbouring kingdoms or overawe them, and 
claim to be an emperor, a long reign of about thirty years may 
be necessary. This long reign from about 554 to 585 is in 
suitable accordance with the course of events in Kosala, Kalinga 
and Andhra, as shown elsewhere. 

The date of leading importance is that of the Ganjam 
plates of Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita of the time of Sas'ankaraja.t 
The record registers the grant of a village at an eclipse of the 
sun in the Gupta year 300 corresponding to S. S. 541 expired 
or 619-20 A. D. There was only a single eclipse of the sun in 
S. S. 541 and that took place on the Phalguna newmoon. This 
eclipse may be therefore presumed to be the occasion for 
the charity. The date has been equated to March 9, 620 A.D. 
As this inscription is written in characters which are distinctly 
later than those of the Kondedda and Nivina grants, the princes 
mentioned herein, like those of the Khurda plates, have to be 
placed after Dharmarajadeva. It is probable that Mahumja- 
Mahusmitanta Madhavaraja,the ancestor of the line of the Ganjam 
charter, was the same as Madhava, the younger brother of 
Dharmarajadeva. Thus it is plain that all the kings mentioned 
in the earlier records beginning with Buguda grant seem to 
have reigned before the close of the sixth century, and that they 
cannot be placed on the doubtful testimony of palaeography 
either in the eighth or ninth century. 


1 £• /.i Vli pp. 148 — 16 ; text line 45. 
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2. Political History of the Sailodbhava Dynasty, c. 350 — 650 A.D. 

The origin of the Sailodbhava dynasty is imbedded in 
obscurity as the origin of almost evety other ancient dynasty of 
•Daksinapatha. All the copper-plate charters of the family 
refer to a prince called Pulindasena as the first lord of Kalinga. 

Whence this prince came, who he was, 
Pulindasena: and by what circumstances he acquired the 

the^’eponjmouf Sovereignty of Kalinga are not narrated in the 
prince Sailodbhava* inscriptions of the family. According to the 
chronology proposed above, Pulindasena's 
date, assuming that he was a historical person, falls about the 
middle of the fourth century. Pulindasena appears to be a 
political adventurer who took advantage of the chaotic condition 
that followed the southern expedition of Samudragupta and 
established himself as the supreme lord of Kalinga. His 
date may be placed about 350 — 365 A< D. Pulindasena’s 
sovereignty appears to have been shortlived : for, almost 
simultaneously rose Vasisthiputra-Saktivarman, the ancestor or 
the founder of the Mathara dynasty on the throne of Kalinga. 
Saktivarman conquered the northern provinces of Kalinga and 
extended his suzerainty over the entire Kalinga. The Ragolu 
plates of his period bear testimony to this fact. It is probable 
that Vasisthiputra-Saktivarman I, conquered and destroyed the 
adventurer Pulindasena and established his own dynasty in 
Kalinga. What became of the successors or descendants of 
Pulindasena in Kalinga is not known. It is reasonable to 
presume that they fled from Kalinga, unable apparently to 
regain their hold on that country. 


It may be remembered that the successors of Saktivarman I 
were defeated and dislodged from their ancient capital Pista- 
pura in southern Kalinga by the Salahkayanas of Vengi. 
Thereafter, it appears that, Anantavarman the son of 
Vasisthiputra-Saktivarman and his son Ananta-Saktivarman 
or Saktivarman 11 removed the seat of their government to 
northern Kalinga and reigned over Kalinga or North 
Kalinga from their new city Sithhapura. About this time, it 
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appears, that the descendants of Pulindasgna moved northwards 
and founded a new kingdom in Kongoda-;;m^a/a. This region 
would seem to have extended from the Mahanadi in the north to 
l^sikulya in the south and to have extended as far Kosala on 
the west and in its hey-day comprised even the region on the' 
northern bank of the Mahanadi. Kongoda is a rocky countryt 
and that probably accounts for the reigning dynasty of Kongoda 
founded by the descendants of Pulindasena to have Called them- 
selves ISailddbhavas, ‘sprung out of rock’. The epithet ^ilusfakal- 
ddbhsdi, found in the formal preambles of the charters of the 
family, supports this hypothesis. God Brahman created a ruler 
named Sailbdbhava “ who split asunder parts of a rock, and 
was founder of a dynasty.” Pulindasena is said to have 
worshipped God Brahman in order to create a fit ruler for 
the land and that the god granted his wish by creating out of 
rocks the eponymous prince Sailodbhava. The truth underlying 
this seems to be that, Pulindasena having been conquered and 
expelled, fled and took shelter in the rocky region of Kongoda 
and there died apparently broken-hearted. 
He however hoped that a descendant of his 
might arise one day and conquer a kingdom 
or recover the old kingdom of Kalinga. His wish was fulfilled 
when there arose a prince of his stock and obtained the 
rulership of Kongodsi-ina^ala. He was the eponymous 
prince Sailodbhava. The term Sailddbhava literally means 
‘one who sprang out of rocks ‘or’ one who sprang from 
under rocks” but figuratively it may be interpreted to mean a 
person who was an innabitant of a rocky country. It was in 
this fashion probably that the first prince who acquired the 
sovereignty of Kongodsi-mapdala and founded a dynasty came 
to be called Sailodbhava. We may, therefore, presume 
reasonably enough that prince Sailodbhava was the first historical 
king of Kongoda-mafi4^la. His period may be fixed in the 
first quarter of the fifth century, circa 890 — 420 A. D. It may 
be recalled that towards the end of this period the Salankayanas 
were uprooted in VeDgi by the Vis^ukun^in monarch Mtdhava- 
▼arman 1. About this time, too, it would appear that the 
MSt^hara kings were also distressed by wars and rebeUions in 


2. Sailodbhava 
c* 360-420 A. D. 
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Katinga as the frequent change of their capital from Sirhhapura 
to Vardhamanapura and then to Sripura, and the events of the 
reigns of Umavarman would Indicate.^ The political turmoil in 
Kalinga probably enabled Sailodbhava to establish himself as 
the lord of the region known by the name Koagoda-mandala 
about this period. 


Nothing is known about the immediate successors or the 
descendants of Sailodbhava. Sailodbhava or his descendant, it 
is possible to believe, was overthrown by Umavarman, the 
powerful Mathara king of Kalinga (c. 400—430 A. D.) at this 
juncture. That may be the reason for the obscuration of the 
Sailodbhava sovereignty after the fall of Sailodbhava. Vis'akha- 
varman, the last of the Matharas, may possibly have sought to 
destroy the Sailodbhavas ; but it would appear that he 
himself was destroyed in the conflict that ensued with his 
enemies, the Vasisthas in the south-west and the Sailodbhavas 
in the north-east. The Matharas disappeared finally and their 
kingdom was seized by the rising Vasisjhas. Thus the Sailod- 
bhavas would seem to have gained some respite and emerged 
once more from obscurity. All that the inscriptions of the 
dynasty state, is that in the lineage {kula) of Sailodbhava was 
born a king named Ranabhlta. They seem to 
suggest that the name Ranabhlta became quite 
appropriate to him, because he frightened many 
a time the wives of his enemies, who were afraid that their 
husbands would be killed if they encountered him on battle- 
field.2 This figurative expression further seems to denote that 
Rapabhita was so powerful that without ever having occasion 
to fight, simply overawed his foes and protected his kingdom. 
Rapabhita’s period, c. 440 to 460 A. D., synchronises with fall 
of the Matharas in Kalinga. During this period the Visnu- 
kup^i^* emperor Madhavavarman 1 died, and shortly after- 
wards his son Devavarman was defeated and slain by the Pallava 


3. Ra^ibhlta 
c. 440—460 A.D. 


1 See Book HI ante : The History of the MUthara dynasty of Kalinga. pp. 890£f. 
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king Sithhavarman III. Madhavavarman II, the 'son and 
successor Devavarman fled the country. About this period, too 
the Vasistha kings, Gunavarman and his son PrabhaHjanavarman 
rose to power and established a kingdom in Dgvarastra on 
the ruins of the Mathara sovereignty. The Vasis^has, there* 
fore, did not apparently come into hostile contact with Rai^a- 
bhita. If we accept the statements of the Bugu^a and 
Parikud grants, it would appear that the Vaslsthas were not 
strong enough at this juncture to oppose Rapabhita, and so left 
the Sailbdbhava king in peaceful enjoyment of his kingdom 
which at this period included the region as far as the Mahendra* 
giri. This conjecture is reasonable, because for the first time, 
the succession passed peacefuly from father to son. Ra^abhita 
was succeded by his son Sainyabhita L 

The dynastic records state that Sainyabhita I was a power* 
ful king, who won victories in several battles. It is stated 
further : “ At his successes won by the strength of the 
impenetrable row of elephants in many a battle the earth 
rejoiced.”^ Sainyabhita’s period, 460—475 A. D. would seem 
to synchronise with the reigns of Prabhanjanvarman and Ananta- 
varman in Devarastra. It is also probable that his numerous 
victories with troops of impenetrable rows of 
t 476 A*D? huge elephants against the Vasistha king of 
his time, made the latter to strictly confine his 
rule to southern Kalinga or possibly to Devarastra alone. It 
is possible to presume that his period was spent in interminable 
wars with the powerful Anantavarman, the VSsis(ha king. 
The reign of Sainyabhita I for that reason must have been cut 
short. Anantavarman, the greatest king of the VsLsis^has 
(c. 460—485) quickly conquered his foes and acquired the 
sovereignty, meaning probably of the Sailodbhavas of Kalinga.’ 
For the 6rst time the Vasisthas under Anantavarman became 
the rulers of the entire Kalinga. This claim of the Vaaisfha 

1 Bug«i4a and Puri lates. 

A SIM « 

2 See Book IV ante* The history of the Vasii^thas is discussed in pp. 469, 
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monarch would mean two things ; firstly, that since the days of 
Ra^abhita, the Sailodbhava kingdom included the northern 
provinces of Kalinga as well as Kongoda ; and secondly that the 
death of ISainyabhital marked the end of the Sailudbhava 
sovereignty over Kalinga for a second time. 


The immediate successors of Sainyabhita I are not known 
for the family charters are silent about them. It is possible to 
believe that they were destroyed by Anantavarman. The 
dynastic records merely state that in the family of Sainyabhita I, 
apparently after lapse of some period, there arose Yas'obhita. 

Some scholars hold that the correct spelling or 
D. form of the name of the king should be 

Ayas'obhita and not Yas'obhita, and in the same 
manner Banabhita should be Aranabhita. But I confess, l am 
unable to accept the correction for the reasons stated elsewhere^ 
and also for the reason that the other two titles Sainyabhita 
and Manabhita are in perfect harmony of sense with the 
epithets Rariabhita and Yas'obhita. One cannot understand, 
therefore, why should Yas'obhita and Kai^abhita alone, on 
the ground o( sandhi rules, be picked out- and corrected into 
Ays'obhita and Aranabhita? These titles are quite peculiar 
to the Sailodbhavas, and in my opinion appear to have some 
special significance, which at present we have no means to 
understand. It is therefore, proper to retain the title Yas'o- 
bhita as it is without trying to import into it a meaning which 
its authors never probably intended. Yas'obhita’s period has 
been assumed to be approximately 480 — 495 A. D. It seems to 
have been peaceful and prosperous. 


The son and successor of Yas'Sbhita I was Sainyabhita II. 
He would seem to be the first great king of the dynasty. There 
are three records of his time : the Buguda, Cuttack and the 
Puri plates. The Cuttack plates mention Madhavavarma with 
the epithet Sainyabhita but do not refer to his second name 
Srinivasa. The Buguda plates mention that Madhavavarmfi 
was the personal name of the king and that, he had another 


1 See ante p. 620, n. 1 
80 
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name Srinivasa while his title was Sainyabhita. The Parikud 
and other later charters of the family do not mention him by 
his personal name but refer to him by his title 
0. Msdhavavarma Sainyabhita and the secondary name Srinivasa. 

surnamed Sainyabhita II is said to have destroyed the 
««<»s Srinivasa. enemies, performed the Asfvamsdha and other 
c. 495-620 A. D. important kratus, and thus pleased the earth, 
meaning his kingdom or people. It appears 
from the family records that he was a very handsome prince and 
that he was called the * lotus to the bees which were the eyes of 
charming women ’ The Parikud plate states that Sainyabhita II 
acquired even the sovereignty over the whole of Kalinga. 
This claim, as will be presently seen, is not an empty boast. 
Sainyabhita II reigned both over Kalinga and Kongoda* 
maitdala as the supreme king. 

The period of Sainyabhita II, c. 495—520 A. D., was the 
most eventful period in the ancient history of Daksi^iSpatha. 
It synchronised with the reign of the Vakataka emperor Hari> 
sSna. The Vakataka Empire reached the zenith during this 
period; and it disappeared also like a shadow quickly on the 
death of Harisena, about the beginning the sixth century. 
The Vakataka monarch, as shown elsewhere, fell on account 
of the fierce and relentless hostility of Indrabhattaraka, the 
mighty king of Andhradesa. It will be 
Probable remembered that Harisena set up rivals to the 
alliance between respective rightful claimants in the kingdoms 
‘andSSva! Kalinga, Kosala, Andhra, Kuntala and 
at this period. Others, and thereby acquired some sort of 
loose hegemony over the whole of Daksina- 
patha. Harisena’s commands were willingly obeyed by his 
subordinate allies or proteges in Kuntala, Avanti, Lata, Kalinga, 
Kosala and even Andhra. About 485 A. D. the Vasistha king 
Anantavarman was destroyed and his dynasty was uprooted in 
Kalinga, by Madhavavarman II who was probably assisted by 
his ally, the Sailodbhava king Yas^bhita I. Shortly afterwards, 
Msdhavavarma-Sainyabhita II ascended the throne of Kongoda, 
conquered his foes and extended his sway into North 
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Kalinga. He was probably an ally of the Visnukundin king 
Vikramendravarman I and his son Indrabhattaraka as well, 
afterwards. An alliance between the Visnukunclins and the 
Sailodbhava king at that juncture appeared to be too formidable 
a menace to the Vakataka ascendancy in Daksinapatha. It 
seems reasonable, therefore, to presume that Harisena set up 
a rival to Indrabhattaraka in Andhradesa and in the same 
manner helped the Eastern Ganga family to set up a powerful 
kingdom in the west in Trikalinga, and thus diverted the 
attention of his foes in Andhradesa, Kalinga and Kongoda, for a 
short period from him. 

After the fall of Harisena and the quick disappearance of the 
Vakataka Empire, both Sainyabhita II from the north-east and 
Indrabhattaraka from the south*west attempted simultaneously 
the destruction of the newly established Ganga dynasty in 
Trikalinga. Herein lies the cause apparently for the bitter 
hatred of the Eastern Ganga king A dhimja Indravarman I for 
Indrabhattaraka. Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita’s death at this 
juncture, perhaps at the hands of his Ganga foe, presumably 
saved a coalition of the Visnukui;idin and Sailodbhava kings 
and the consequent uprooting of the Eastern Ganga dynasty. 
The presence of the powerful Indrabhattaraka in Kalinga 
according to the Ramatirtham plates at this period, 
520 — 527 A. D. amply corroborates the supposition that the 
Visriukundin monarch planned the complete overthrow of 
the Eastern Ganga sovereignty in Trikalinga with the 
assistance or co<operation of the Sailodbhava king. The 
death of Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita II and the accession of his 
son Madhyamarajadeva or Yasobhita II at this juncture c, 520. 
did not however alter the situation. Ten years passed in that 
manner in protracted conflict. The Eastern Gahga king 
Indravarman I, slowly consolidated his position and gathered the 
intransigent and treacherous vassals of the Visnukundin Empire 
under his banner and at last inflicted a crushing blow on 
Indrabhaflaraka. The timely death of Indrabhallaraka, about 
530 A. D. however saved the Eastern Ganga dynasty from 
destruction. 
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The Purl plate states that Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita II 
performed the Asfvamsdha sacrifice and thus pleased his king- 
dom. The claim seems to be just and true. The Purl plate is 
believed to have been dated the 23rd year of his victorious 
reign, and if it be so, the A s^vamBdha must hsive 


Madhavavarma 

Sainyabhita’s 

As'vamedha 


been celebrated before the date of that grant. 
Reckoning from the initial date, c. 495 A. D., 


c. 616 A. D. which has been fixed for the commencement 


of the probable period of Sainyabhita II, the 
23rd year falls about 518 A. D. Accordingly, Madhavavarma- 
Sainyabhita must have celebrated the As/vamndha, sometime 
before that date. The date is probable and is in suitable 
agreement with the chronology of the contemporary dynasties. 
By that date the first king or the founder of the Eastern Gahga 
dynasty of Trikalinga appears to have been overthrown. And 
his great ally, Harisena’s, too, fell about 510 A. D, Thus it is 
reasonable to assume that the Gahga king, Harisena’s protege, 
perished about the same time. The interval following the 
death of the first Gahga king and the rise of Indravarman I, 
who claimed to be the sun in the spotless sky of the Gahga 
family, seems to be the opportune period during which Srinivasa- 
Sainyabhita II celebrated the A^vainedha rite. There was no 
power either in Trikalinga or in Kosala that could oppose his 
AsfvaiiiBdha. And the lord of Andhradesa, Indrabhattaraka, 
was his great ally. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that 
Srinivasa’s AsfvaniBdha took place about 515 A. D. 


Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita IPs successor was his son 
Madhyamaraja 1, surnamed Yas'5bhita II. He had a long and 
victorious reign which has been assumed to have lasted roughly 
twenty-eight years on the basis of the regnal year given the 
Parikud plates. His period has been fixed about 520 — 548 A.D. 
The hostilities between the Eastern Gangas and the Sailodbhavas 
would seem to have revived during the reign of Madhyamaraja- 
deva I. So great and powerful was this king and probably so 
decisive and crushing were his victories that towards the end of 
his long and eventful reign the sovereignty of the Eastern 
Gangas was completely overshadowed. This supposition is based 
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on the circumstance viz., that of this period, 540 — 560 A. D., 
there are no records of the Eastern Ganga dynasty. And the 
kings, Hastivarman and his successor Indravarman II, that 
ascended the throne of Kalinga after c. 575 A. D. proudly 
claimed the firm establishment of the Gahga sovereignty in 
Kalinga. 

Madhyamarajadeva I was apparently a greater king than 
his illustrious father. The Parikud grant speaks of him as the 
oKoxov o{ Mahmnakha, Vujap&yazwd, As'vamcdlia sacrifices 
and as having attained great celebrity. He is 
7. Madhyamaraja- spoken of as “ a devotee of the venerable feet 
Ya^obhua (iir** of his father and mother”, as J^arnmnmiihsufvara 
c. 620—648 A. D. “ devout worshipper of Mahes'vara” and as 
Sailddbhava-kula-tilaka, ” the ornament of the 
Sailodbhava family.” The performance of Vujap&ya, Mahwnakha 
and Asfvam&dha sacrifices denotes that Madhyamarajadeva I 
attained the rank of a cakravartin and levied tribute from a 
number of conquered kings. Madhyamarajadeva’s claim to 
universal suzerainty and the performance of As'vamsdha sacrifice 
are therefore important events in the history of the Deccan at 
this period. His A^vamedha may have taken place about 540, 
after the fall of Indravarman I of Trikalinga. Madhyamarajadeva 
was a contemporary of three Visnukundin kings, Indrabbattaraka, 
Vikramendravarman II and Govindavarman successively. 
Indrabhattaraka’s reign ended in a military disaster. Vikra- 
mendravarman II ascended the throne, quickly restored the 
prestige of his house and died. Then followed the short reign 
of Govindavarman surnamed Vikramas'raya. 

Govindavarman espoused the cause of Kumaragupta HI. 
His reign proved to be a memorable period. He placed 
himself at the head of great confederacy of the 
Madhyama- kings of Daksinapatha and led an expedition 
anli against the Maukharl king Is'anavarman who 

poraries. at this period attempted to subvert the Later 

Gupta dynasty of Magadha. It appears that 
Govindavarman and his confederates joined together to destroy 
Is'a.navarman and restore the sovereignty of Northern India and 
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Magadha to Kumaragupta HI* Goviiidavarman’s Invasion was 
unsuccessful in the end ; Js'anavarman was able to defeat the 
great confedaracy of kings after a heroic struggle ; and then 
he could crown himself on the throne of his ancestors. The 
Maukhari king routed the mighty armies of elephants, 
horses and foot soldiers of the Andhra monarch and his 
confederates, according to the contemporary records. The 
Jaunpur fragment mentions that the lord of Dhara or Western 
Malwa and the king of Surastra whose territory lay by the 
Raivataka mountain, were among the powerful confederates of 
Govindavarman. These kings belonged to the north-western 
region of Daksinapatha. And the Harah inscription mentions 
the lord of the Sulika who had an army of countless gallopping 
horses and the king of the Gaudas who inhabited , the seashore, 
among the allies of the lord of Andhradesa. The Sulika king 
has been tentatively identified with the king of Sarabhapura of 
this period. In the same manner, the lord of the Gaudas may 
be reasonably identified with the iSailodbhava king Madhyama* 
rajadeva I, surnamed Yas'obhita II. There are two grounds 
in support of this identification. Firstly, the Sailodbhava king* 
dom at this period would seem to have extended as far as the 
river Damodar in the north, bordered on the kingdom of Kosala 
in the west and on the sea in the east and included the region of 
North Kalinga in the south. It is probable therefore that 
the Sailodbhavas were known as the Gaudas to the Maukhari 
king at this period. Secondly, there was no Gau4«t dynasty 
on the banks of the DaraSdar in West Bengal or in Orissa at 
that time save that of the Sailodbhavas. Accordingly the 
Gaui^a king referred to in the Harah inscription would seem 
to be the powerful Sailodbhava king Madhyamar&jadeva 
Yas'obhita II. The chronology that has been proposed 
for this dynasty and for the course of events in the history of 
Deccan during the middle of the sixth century fully support the 
identification. 

Madhyamarajadeva I was also a pious monarch ; and in his 
kingdom religion and dhartna flourished. Apparently Buddhism 
received no support or patronage during his reign. The Pariku^ 
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record states that “ while he reigned sages left their abodes 
and performed various austerities to seek after the divya-pada 
or mdksa, which was his kingdom.” Here is clear proof of the 
revival of Vedic Brahmanism and Brahmanical rites in Konsfoda. 
During his reign the glory of the Sailbdbhava dynasty reached 
the zenith. 


It would appear that after Madhayamarfijadeva’s death, 
there arose troubles and dynastic disputes in the kingdom. 
Madhayamaraja left two sons, Dharmarflja and Madhavaiaja 11. 


8. Usurpation of 
Maharaja^ 
Mahascimanta 
Madhavaraja II 
c. 648—665 A. D. 


The younger son Madhava took forcible 
possession of the kingdom and attempted to 
expel or actually expelled from the kingdom 
his elder brother Dharmaraja who had a right- 
ful claim to the throne. He has been identified 


already as Mahnmja-Mahcisninanta Madhavaraja II, the ancestor 
of the donor of Ganjam plate. The Nivina and Koncledcja 
charters state that Madhava, having obtained the kingdom 
by force and not having been recognised as the rightful 
king, formed the evil intention of expelling from his king- 
dom his elder relation, namely Dharmaraja. In the civil war 
that ensued Madhavaraja was defeated and forced to flee. He 
sought the help of Mahas'iva-Tivaradeva who perceived a golden 
opportunity to extend his overlordship over Kongoda as well. 
Accordingly Tivaradeva espoused the cause of Madhavaraja 
and declared war upon Dharmaraja. In the beginning I'ivara- 
deva was successful, but towards the end he was severely 
beaten and overthrown at the decisive battle of Phasika about 
555 A. D. Tivaradeva presumably lost his life and his protege 
fled once more for his life. Phasika has not been identified, 
but it is possible to believe that it stood somewhere on the 
borders of Kosala and Kongoda. At last Madhavariija II, 
having lost all hope of regaining the throne, died broken- 
hearted at a place called Vindhyapada, probably ‘ the foot of 
the Vindhyas.’^ 


1 These events are narrated in graphic detail in the Nivina {B. /., XXI, p. 3411) and 
Koode^ia (fi, XIX, p. 26sff.) grant*. 
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King Dharmaraja obtained the kingdom apparently after 
his victory at Phasika. The Battle of Phasika enhanced 
considerably the power and prestige of the Sailodbhavas. It 
gave a severe set back to the progress of prosperity of the 
newly established sovereignty of the Somavaihs'is. It took 
sometime even for the powerful Candragupta, the younger 
brother and successor of Tivaradeva, to retrieve the fallen 
prestige of his house. At any rate, as long Dharamaraja 
was on the throne of Kongoda, the Sailodbhavas and the 
Somavamsis would seem to have remained hostile to each other. 

Dharmaraja’s period has been fixed about 
Dharmaraja- 554 — 585 A. D j a period of thirty-one or 

c 6M^686 A* D. thirty«two years is allotted to him on the basis 
of the Kondedda grant which is dated the 8th 
day of the bright fortnight of Vais'akha of the 30th year of ‘his 
victorious reign,’ Dharamaraja bore the epithet Manabhita and 
called himself the Malmrajndhimjat ‘ the supreme king of great 
kings’. He was a great scholar, who studied all the sfnstras 
and comprehended their characteristic differences (sakala-smstra- 
vis^Ssa-vBdi) with a critical knowledge. He spent his time in 
deliberating on matters of religion in the assemblies of 
Brahmans. While he reigned the kingdom prospered, for 
‘ his very untarnished and increasing fame removed human 
sufferings as do the feet of Hari.’ He was possessed of 
excellent qualities and was free from all failings. At times he 
would kill foes on battle-fields who had risen to prominence, 
and would go into raptures over the tales of Siva’s radiant 
deeds. He was a paramaviuhesivara, and a devotee of the feet 
of his venerable parents. He possessed a great army of 
elephants, horsemen, and foot soldiers who used weapons 
of various kinds. His exploits were famous all over the 
world. They were like that of the enemy of KrauHca, i. e., 
Karttikeya. 

Dharmaraja's claim to have vanquished his enemies and 
subdued his rivals does not seem to be a mere boast. As 
pointed out already Candragupta, lord of Kosala, did not 
thereafter measure swords with Dharmaraja ; and the powerful 
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Eastern Gaiiga dynasty was either reduced to submission or 
almost crushed. Maha-Samantavarman, who claimed to have 
risen, like the sun on the spotless sky that was the Gahga family, 
about 560 — 562 A. D., was vanquished and probably killed. 
For, the Kondedda plate says : “ Others who were conquered by 
him, and those who displayed formidable prowess in the battle- 
held, were brought to the place of bliss by his coming within 
their sight and were seen every morning in the courtyard of his 
palace ready to pdy him their respects.” The Gahga dynasty 
did not rise to power until Hastivarman ascended the throne, 
c. 575A.D. Dharmaraja was conscious of his power and 
greatness. He had a long and prosperous reign; for, while he was 
still a youth he acquired a great kingdom. The Nivina and 
Kondedda plates state that “ though bravery, prosperity, youth 
and sovereignty are ever singly sufficient to cause perturbation, 
yet all of them came together to the illustrious Dharmaraja, 
without producing any change in him.” 

The rise of Hastivarman, it is reasonable to presume, 
during the last decade of Dharamaraja’s reign, considerably 
disturbed the tranquillity of the Sailodbhava kingdom. It is 
also probable that Hastivarman defeated Dharmaraja on more 
than one occasion during this period, though victory at no time 
was decisive. Hastivarman, however, assumed the epithet Rana- 
bhlta. The assumption presumably denotes that Hastivarman 
proudly desired to proclaim to the world his overthrowing the 
powerful descendant of the illustrious Kanabhita. 

It appears that on the death of Dharamaraja-Manabhita, 
c. 585 A. D., the Sailodbhava kingdom sank into chaos and 
internecine wars. Indravarman II (c. 580 — 590 A. D.) from 
Kalinga and Candragupta (c. 555 — 590 A. D.) 
fus^orat/lhTos! Kosala seem to have dragged Kongoda 

Successors of into political turmoil and increased her 

Dharmataja. troubles. Dharamaraja left apparently two 

sons, Madhyamaraja 11 and another whose 
name has not come down to us.^ In the usual course of things, 

1 The above theory and pedigree given on p. 630 ante ate therefore tentative conjectures. 
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Madhyamaraja II would have succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father. But it is possible to presume that 
Yas'obhita III, the son of Mahnmja-Mahnswnanta Madhava- 
raja II, younger brother of Dharmaraja, claimed the throne and 
opposed the succession of his cousin. Yas'obhita III is the 
only prince who is referred to with the title of a paramount king 
Mahurnja in the Ganjam plates of his son, while his father and 
son are mentioned with the epithets Mahuruja’Mahuswnanta, 
as semi-independent feudatories. This * fact, therefore, 
corroborates the conjecture that Yas'bbhita III was also on the 
throne of Kongoda at least for some time like Madhyamaraja II. 
Therefore it appears that the history of the two decades 
following the death of Dharmaraja was one of confusion. 
Nothing is known about the rulers of this period, Madhyama- 
rajadeva II, Yas'obhita III and Ranksobha. 


During this period (590 — 610) there occurred several 
important events almost in succession which altered the course 
of history in Daksi^apatha and augured the dawn of a new era 
in the seventh century. Dharamaraja’s death was followed by 
that of Candragupta in Kosala and Indravarman II in Kalinga. 
While nothing is known about the successors of Indravarman II 
for sometime to come, it appears that Candragupta was succeeded 
by his son Harsagupta, (c. 590 A. D.). Taking advantage of 
the political condition of the kingdoms of Kosala, Kalinga 
and Kongoda, the Visnukundin emperor Madhavavarman III 
invaded Kalinga and perhaps Kosala too. Then followed the 
obscuration of the Eastern Ganga sovereignty for a time and the 


A survey of 
political events 
of the period 
c. 600—615 A. D 
in the Deccan. 


subversion of Kosala. Madhavavarman III 
seems to have proceeded to Kosala from 
Kalinga, in all probability to put down an 
insurrection at this juncture which prevented 
the accession of Harsagupta. It is possible to 


believe that the Nalas, contumacious vassals of Kosala, gave 
trouble to the Somavams'i dynasty (c. 595 A. D.). Shortly 


1 The Nalas were dislodged from their dominions sometime before the close of 
the &fth century, after the death of Skandavarman, They would appear to have 
regained their power roughly a century after that. The event would synchronise with 
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afterwards in the dawn of the seventh century, Satyas'raya-Puli- 
kes'in 11 defeated Harsavardhana, the lord of Uttarapatha, in a 
decisive battle somewhere in the north of the Deccan, and 
invaded Kosala, Kalinga and Andhradesa, apparently with the 
object of celebrating Kosala once more passed through 

a period of political turmoil. Harsagupta fell (c. 610), very much 
like his own brother-in-law Madhavavarman 111. It was left to 
his son and successor Mahas'ivagupta-Balarjuna (c. 610 — 635 
A. D.) to retrieve the fortunes of his house. 

It appears that at this juncture Madhavaraja III conquered 
his ancestral kingdom by the strength of his arms. But it is 
difficult to say who his predecessor was, and by what circum- 
stances he acquired the kingdom. According to the chronology 
that we have adopted, Madhavaraja’s accession to, or conquest 
of the ancestral throne took place about 610 A. D. It was 
about this period that Pulikes'in 11 invaded Kosala and Kalinga* 
It seems therefore probable that in order to avoid a disastrous 
defeat at the hands of the Calukya invader he entered into a 
sort of defensive alliance with the powerful king Sas'ahkadeva of 
Karnasuvarna and acknowledged his nominal overlordship as 
the price for his protection. It seems equally probable that 
Sas'ahkadeva overawed Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita and subdued 
him. Whatever it might be the Sailodbhava king acknowledged 
the suj'.erainty of Sas'ahkadeva. Pulikes'in II apparently with a 
desire to avoid a conflict with the great king Sas'ahkadeva, turned 
away from KSsala to Kalinga, without crossing into Kongoda 
along the valley of the Mahanadi. 

Madhavaraja III was a great warrior; and his powerful 
adversary would seem to be Mahas'ivagupta-Balarjuna. The 
Eastern Gahgas had not yet emerged into power again 
after the great disasters inflicted on them almost in succession 
by Madhavavarman lii and Pulikes'in II. I he Ganjam plates 
of his reign describe him as a great soldier who destroyed his 

thd death of Candragnpta. The Rajim stone inscription of the time of VilSsatnngaJ 
(B. XXVI, p. 49ff.) speaks of a Nala family ruling in the heart of the Somavadis'* 
dominions, about the 8tb century. The ancestor of this family was PtithvIrSja who may 
have flourished about the beginning or middle of the seventh century. 
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enemies by the sharp edge of his fierce sword, conquered his 
rivals and obtained the kingdom by the strength 


13. Madhava- 
raja III 
surnamed 


of his bar*like arms.^ He is called a parama- 
brahmanya and a worshipper of Mahes'vara. 


sainyabbiia IV The formal preamble of the record shows that 
MahTsamanta ^'^^dhavaraja III, though he was a feudatory 
*. 610—630 A.D. of Sas'ankadeva, was still the paramount ruler 


within his own dominions. The fact that he 


gave away as charity a whole village as an agrahara for the merit 
of his parents and himself without the formal sanction of his 
overlord clearly supports the above conjecture. The inscription 
describes further that he was “a mass of rays namely virtues" 
and that "his wealth was enjoyed by the distressed, poor, and 
mendicants”, and that he “ possessed the virtues of learning, 
courage, and constancy which adorn the whole world." 


It is reasonable to presume that the reign of Madhavaraja III 
lasted roughly till about 030 A. D., for sometime after the 
death of his overlord. This conjecture is rendered probable 
by certain contemporary events. The death of Sas'ankadeva 
about 625 A. D. paved the way for the extension of the empire 
of Harsavardhana into western Bengal or Karnasuvarna. It 
removed the greatest ally whom Madliavaraja HI had for many 
years. The Sailodbhava king was left alone to measure his 
strength against his adversary Harsagupta who would appear 


Har^avardhna 
and Kongoda* 
Madhavaraja- 
Sainyabhlta’s death: 
c. 630 A. D, 


to have sought the alliance of Harsavardhana 
at this juncture. If what the Life of the 
Chinese Pilgrim says is to be accepted, Harsa- 
vardhana readily espoused the cause of the 
Sbmavams'i king and led an expedition into 


Kongoda.2 It is stated in the Life that Harsavardhana spent a 
long time in Orissa or Kongoda towards the latter part of his 
reign, waging wars or directing military campaigns.^ If this 


1 JS. /., VI, pp. 143—46. Text lines 10—13. * vikOya-nilotpala pratisparihani 
khadga - dhara - nisnta nisryesa pratihata - ripubalo din-anatha^krpana - vanipak 
Upahhujyamdna vibhaval^ sva-blmja-pangha’yugal-dparijita nrpa-srrlh\ 

2 Life of Hiuen Thsattg, p. 173. 

8 Ibid. p. 159. 
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statement is true it would seem that Harsavardhana was in 
Kongoda or Kosala apparently to reduce the haughty Sailod- 
bhava king, Miidhavaraja HI or his successor. And this period 
may have lasted from about 630 to 635 A. D. 

We have tentatively assumed that Madhavaraja III was 
succeeded by . his cousin, Madhyamarajadeva Ilf, who was a 
descendant of Dharmaraja, rbout 630 A- D. As stated above 
Madhyamaraja’s early period was spent in wars ; it was during 
this period, that the Somavariis'is, driven away from Kosala, 
moved into Orissa and established themselves there. It was 
during this period also that Yuan Chwang 
visited Kongoda. Apparently at the time ®f 
o. 630—650 A. D. his visit, Kongoda was enjoying peace with her 
neighbours, and her powerful army kept the 
neighbouring kings in awe. The neighbouring Gahgas and 
Somavarhs'is were too absorbed in their own affairs at this 
juncture to have any respite to interefere in the affairs of 
Kongoda at the time Yuan Chwang’s visit (c. 638 A. D.). It is 
probable that Madhyamarajadeva III was the last of the Sailod- 
bhavas, but in the present state of our knowledge it is difficult 
to trace the downfall and disappearance of Sailodbhava dynasty 
in the middle of the seventh century. The connection between 
the early history of Andhradesa and Kalinga with that of 
Kongoda however, ceases altogether with the reign of 
Madhyamaraja III ; and it is not necessary for us to trace the 
history of Kongoda any longer. Suffice it to say, however, 
that Kongoda ceased to exist as a separate kingdom from the 
middle of the seventh century. While its southern provinces 
were annexed to the Gahga kingdom of Kalinga, the northern 
region became part of the dominions of the Kara dynasty of 
Orissa. 



CT I AFTER III. 


' The Sulika Dynasty or the Kings of Sarabhapnra- 
circa 450 — 545 A. D. 

The history of the Sarabhapura dynasty is the history of 
Kosala or Daksijja Kosala for about a century during the fifth 
and sixth centuries. It seems to be closely connected with 
the early history of Andhradesa, for Kosala is contiguous 
to and lies directly to the south of it. A brief survey 
of the rise and fall of the dynasty of Sarabhapura is necessary 
to grasp the essential turning-points in the early history 
of the Deccan. From the provenance of the inscriptions 
of the dynasty, the Sarabhapura kingdom 
Introductory; seems to have included the ancient Kosala, 

^s’arabhapura.”* whole of modem Chattisgarh 

Its extent and the division, and perhaps a portion of Wardha and 
identification of Chanda districts on the west as well. It seems 
to have comprised also a portion of Orissa and 
some parts of the feudatory state of Bastar. The kings of 
Sarabhapura dynasty apparently derived their appellation from 
the capital Sarabhapura from which they reigned over Kosala. 
Rai Bahadur Hira Lai places the Kings of Sarabhapura 
chronologically after the Somavams'i or Pan^uvams^i dynasty 
and identifies Sarabhapura with Sripura or modern Sirpur. He 
believs that Sarabhapura may have been a new name imposed 
on the conquered city of Sripura by the victor from the 
fabulous animal of that name who is believed to be a match for 
a lion with reference to the claim of the Sirpur dynasty to be 
Kesarins.’*^ This conjecture is rendered impossible by the 
discovery of a copper-plate grant issued from Sripura itself by 
the last king of the dynasty.^ Moreover the Somavaihs'is who 
reigned from Sripura are never known to have assumed the 
title Kssari. 

1 E. I; XI, p. 186ff. 

a fi. XXII, p. isff.; and footnote on p 17, 
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• A recent writer has suggested that Sarabhapura seems to 
be represented by Sarabhngarh, the chief town of the modern 
zamindari of that name in the Gahgapur state in Orissa.^ This 
identification is not really sound though it seems to be quite 
plausible. Certain copper-plate grants issued from Sarabhapura 
itself refer to villages situated in Piirvarnstra or ‘ Kastern 
Province ’ apparently meaning a territory which lay to the east 
of the capital Sarabhapura. If Sarabhagarh is to be identified 
as ancient Sarabhapura, then the region which was called 
Purvarastra in ancient times would lie to the west of it. As 
almost all the inscriptions of the dynasty are found in the 
neighbourhood of Sirpur, Arang, Raipur, Khariar, Sfirangarh 
and Thakurdiya, Sirpur cannot be identified with Sarabhapura* 
It must have been a different town altogether, which is not 
represented by any place at the present day. Dr. Sten Konow 
suggested however that Sarabhapura might ‘be Sarabhavaram, a 
village about thirty-five miles to the north-west from Rajah- 
mahendri (Rajahmundry) in the East Godavari district or one 
of the few villages of that name in that neighbourhood.^ But 
this identification is wrong, because this place lies about three 
hundred miles to the south of Kosala where the dynasty 
originally held sway. Cunningham suggested in the first place 
that by elision of the first letter S, it may be, through the forms 
‘Arabhpura’ or ‘Arbhi’ represented by the modern Arwi, 
the chief town of the tahsil of that name in the Wardha district 
and in the second place by Sambalpur, the chief town of the 
district of that name. None of these suggestions too can be 
upheld ; and it is idle to search the maps for some name that 
resembles Sarabhapura. That ancient city must have been 
destroyed and gone out of existence. It is probable that it 
stood somewhere in the Raipur district in the neighbourhood 
of Sirpur. — — ■ 

1 ** A silver coin of Prasannamatra in JAHRS, IV, pp. 193— lOS; Same in the 
Proceedings of the Fifth Oriental Conference, p- 4Glff. 

2 E. /., XIII, p. 108. 

3 Sir Alexander Cunningham; Arch* Surv* Ind , vol. XVII, p. 57ff. Dr. Fleet rejects 
this identification, see C* /. Ill, p. 191fi. 
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It is probable that Sarabhapura was founded by a king 
named Sarabharaja just as Pravarapura was founded by Pravara- 
sena II, the Vakataka emperor. A certain Sarabharaja is 
mentioned in the Eran Pillar inscription of Goparaja.^ The 
inscription does not refer itself to the reign of any particular 
king, but records that a prince named Goparaja, daughter’s son 
of Sarabharaja of celebrated prowess, came to assist the power- 
ful king Bhanugupta and died at the battle of Eran (in Saugor 
district) and was killed, and that his devoted wife accompanied 
him by cremating herself on the funeral pyre. 
The Erap Pillar The inscription is dated the Gupta year 191, 
'raja"a?d7efe°cSe which Corresponds to 510 A. D. Bhanugupta 
to Sarabharaja. is doubtless the Gupta king of that name. 

And it is quite probable that Sarabharaja was 
the same Sarabharaja, the founder of the line of kings known 
as the Sarabhapura dynasty. There is nothing which mitigates 
against this conjecture. Accordingly Sarabharaja may be 
presumed to be a powerful king who flourished about the 
middle of the fifth century, and to have been a contemporary of 
Narendrasena of the Vakataka dynasty, Madhavavarman II of 
Andhradesa and Narasiriihagupta of Magadha. He seems to 
have been originally a vassal of the Vakataka Empire, who 
assumed independence during the troublous period of Naren- 
drasena. Sarabharaja’s period therefore seems to lie sometime 
about 450 — 475 A. D. 


The successors of Sarabharaja, like those of every other 
dynasty in the Deccan at that period, appear to have been 
conquered and reduced to submission by the illustrious king 
Prthivisena II, and therefore, nothing is known about them. 
The vicissitudes of fortune of the Vakatakas, after the death of 
Prthivisena II, rather towards the close of his reign, and 
the accession of the weak king Dgvasena, seem to have enabled 
the descendants of Sarabharaja to wrest their independence 
once more. The first king who proclaimed h»s independence, 
taking advantage of the weakness of the Vakataka Empire 


1 Cll, HI, p. 92ff. 
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seems to be Pfasannamatra» The name of this king^ appears 
in the beginning of the lists of kings mentioned In the family 
charters.i It is, therefore, probable that he was the first to 
regain the lost kingdom and proclaim his independence after 
the fall of Sarabharaja. And, presumably to proclaim his 
subversion of the imperial suzerainty of the Vakatakas, Prasanna- 
matra struck coins in his own name,* emulatincf 

2. Prasannamatra. , t r i • »t < ° 

c. 486-498 A. D. example ot hjs contemporary Nalas, 

Bhavadattavarman and his son Artthapati. It 
does not appear that his period was far removed from that of 
his predecessor ; probably the interval did not exceed two 
decades- It is also reasonable to assume that he rose to power 
towards the close of Prthivisena IPs reign or during the weak 
rule of his successor Devasena- His period may therefore have 
lasted about ten years from 485 to 495. It is probable that 
Sarabharaja had only a daughter whose son Goparaja died on 
the battlefield of Eran, and that therefore the succession passed 
on to the collateral branch of which Prasannamatra was the 
foremost representative. Perhaps he was a brother’s son of 
Sarabharaja. It is thus evident that on account of the 
contumacious attitude of feudatories like Prasannamatra, 
Artthapati and the Kajacurl king Uttaragana at this period, 
coupled with the weatc character and dissipated life of Devasena, 
the great Vakataka Empire sank low and showed signs of 
decline and disruption. Only the vigorous policy of the 
energetic emperor Harisena who ascended the throne after 
the abdication of Devasena saved the empire from immediate 
disruption. It is probable that Prasannamatra was destroyed 
or reduced to submission by Harisena and that the prosperity 
of the Sarabhapura kings was once more abruptly cut short. 


1 There are altogether six charters of the Sarabhapura kings* They are :—l Arang 
plates of Maha-]ayaraja (C7/, III. p. 19] ff.), 2 Khariar plates (Raipur) of Maha-Sudeva- 
raja {E. IX, p. 172fif.), 3 Raipur plates of Maha-Sudevaraja (Cl I, III, p. 197ff.), 
4 Sarangadh (Chhatisgadli) plates of Maha-Sudcvaraja /•, IX., p. 28lfl.), 5 Arang 
plates of Maha-Sudevaraja. 7ih or 8th year, (E. /., XXIII, p. I8£f.}, 6 Thakurdiya plates 
of Maha-Pravararaja, 8rd year, (fi. /•, p* ICfif.) 

2 ‘A Silver coin of Prasannamatra’ in JAHRS, I V,p. 196-198, Same in the Proceedingt 
of th$ Fifth Oriental Confereuce, p. 461 ff. 
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There are, however, no records of the reign of Prasannamatra ; 
but considering the tumultuous period in which he rose to 
sovereignty, a reign of about ten years (c. 485—495 A. D.) 
may be reasonably allotted to him. 

The death of Prasannamatra was followed by an obscuration 
of the fortunes of the Sarabhapura dynasty. This period lasted 
two decades and apparently synchronised with the vigorous 
period of Harisena. On the death of the Vakataka emperor, 
(c. 510 A. D.) the Empire crashed and as remarked elsewhere, 
the fall of Harisena and the dismemberment of the Vakataka 
Empire were brought about through the indefatigable efforts of 
the VisQukun^in monarch Indrabhattaraka and his allies. 
Prasannamatra had left two sons, Maha-Jayaraja and Manamatra. 
Maha-Jayaraja rose on the death of Harisena and reconquered 
the kingdom of his ancestors. It is probable that 
1. ^ 0 — szsT.'d. Maha Jayaraja was an ally of Indrabhattaraka 
and was helped by the latter in reconquering 
the ancestral kingdom. The epithets like vikram^opatiata- 
snmanta-makuta'CUdnmani-prablmsskmnbu-dhanta pnda-yugalalj. 
‘ whose two feet are washed by the water which is the flowing 
forth of the lustre of the crest-jewels in the tiaras of the 
swnantas who have been subjugated by his prowess’, and 
ripu-vilnsinisimant'Oddharafia’hBtuIj,, ' who is the cause for the 
removal of the parting of the hair (causing widowhood) of the 
women of his enemies’, in the prasfasli found in the records of 
this period^ indicate that the great king Maha-Jayaraja’s over- 
threw Harisena, his formidable adversary, and thereby uprooted 
the Vakataka dynasty.^ That Maha-Jayaraja re-conquered his 
ancestral kingdom is borne out by the legend that appears on 
the seal of his only grant. It runs as follows : — 

1 Araog plates of Maha-Jayaraja. C//, III, p. lOlff., text lines 2-3> Note that is the 
first time that these epithets appear and that they seem to have been copied in the later 
charters. 

2 A similar set of epithets, rather identical epithets appear in the prarasti of the 
records of Maha^iva Tlvaradeva* (E, /., VII, p. 102ff. textline 3-4) See below, p* 666 if. 1 
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‘ This is the edict of the glorious king Maha-Jayaraja, son of 
Frasanna(niatra) who has overpowered the enemies by his 
prowess.’ Though the only grant of his period is dated the 
fifth year, it is not unreasonable to believe that his reign lasted 
about fifteen years. He was a great and powerful king. His 
period may be assigned to about 510 — 525. A. D- 

Maha-Jayaraja had apparently left no childern, and therefore 
the succession passed on peacefully to his younger brother 
Manamatra’s son Sudevaraja. It is possible to believe that 
Manamatra did not reign, for Maha-Jayaraja himself would 
seem to be a man well advanced in years by the time he 
acquired the kingdom, and that his younger brother and his 
sons if any, would, therefore, have predeceased him. Maha- 
Sudevaraja’s period was peaceful and this conclusion is 
supported by the legend which is found on the seals on his 

grants. It runs as follows: — 

4. Maha-SudSvaraja 

c. 626-638 A. D. 31*11^ SflflRUll 

‘ This is the edict of the glorious Sudevaraja, 
who is the son of Manamatra who is a descendant from Prasanna, 
who has firmly established his rule on the earth.’ It appears 
from this that Maha-Sudeva’s reign was peaceful, at any rate 
for the best part of it. There are four records of his period, 
one undated, another dated the 2nd, the third dated the 7th 
or the 8th and the fourth dated the 10th year. The Saranga^h 
plate is interesting among all the other records. It was like 
the other charters of Maha-Sudeva issued from Sarabhapura ; it 
records the grant of a village by the queen Rajya Mahadevi 
and other princes and it was assented to by the king. The 
inscription is exactly worded like the other inscriptions of this 
king and does not furnish any new information. It is dated in 
an unspecified year ; but from the fact that the grant was made 
by the royal family, it may be assumed that at that juncture the 
kingdom was under the regency of the queen, Rajya Mahadevi 
and other princes for some reason which cannot be gleaned at 
present. It is probable that this grant was issued towards 
the close of his reign, Maha-Sudeva’s records do not go 
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beyond his tenth year ; and therefore it is probable that his 
reign did not extend beyond the twelfth or thirteenth year. His 
period, c. 525—538, therefore seems to synchronise with that 
of Indrabhattaraka and his son Vikramahendravarman. Though 
the Visnukundins and the Eastern Gafigas on the one hand and 
the Sailodbhavas and the Eastern Gafigas on the other were 
fighting each other during this period, Maha-Sudeva would 
appear to have remained aloof watching the conflicts. The reason 
for this might be that his own insubordinate vassals required 
to be kept under check and that therefore he had not enough 
respite to interefere in the affairs of his neigbouring kingdoms. 
Already the Somavaihs'is under Mahas'iva Tivaradeva were 
fast becoming restless and attempting to overthrow the Sarabha- 
gura dynasty. It is probable that Maha-Sudeva was engaged 
in a war against his insubordinate vassals towards the close of 
his reign and that was himself overthrown in the end. Possibly 
he was defeated and destroyed by the Somavariis'i prince. The 
event may be placed about 533 A. D.; and it was precisely 
about this period, that the Eastern Gaiiga kingdom of Tri- 
kalinga was thrown into confusion, and Indravarman I was 
destroyed. 

The period of Maha-Sudevaraja witnessed the rise and fall 
of many dynasties both in the north and south. The Maukharis 
of Kanauj, the Kajacuris of Cgdi and the Kastrakutas of Mana- 
pura were among those who sprang to power at this juncture. 
Simultaneously, the Nalas of Nandivardhana and the Nrpati- 
Parivrajakas of Ucchakalpa succumbed and disappeared owing 
to the onslaughts of the aggressors. The Maukhari dynasty was 
at this period attempting to carve out an independent kingdom 
and step into the shoes of Imperial Guptas by subverting their 
suzerainty in the north. 

It does not appear that Maha-Sudevaraja left any children ; 
it is probable that his family was destroyed. Thus for a third 
time, the fortunes of the Sarabhapura kings wefe 
^Maha. interrupted. And it was given to Mah^i- 

PravararSja i ® 

c. 640-646 A. D. Sudeva’s younger brother Maha-Pravararaja to 
rise to power after a brief interval and conquer 
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the kingdom of his forefathers. This conjecture is based upon 
the legend that appears on the seal of his charter.^ It runs as 
follows 

“ This is the edict of the glorious king Maha-Pravararaja, the 
son of Manamatra, who has destroyed his enemies and acquired 
the earth by the strength of his arms.” Such a legend does 
not occur on the seals of his elder brother and uncle. Having 
once recovered his lost throne, Maha-Pravaranija shifted his 
capital to Sripura, rather he founded the new city called Sripura 
and made it his capital. It is probable that Sarabhapura was 
destoryed by the enemies and that Maha-Pravararaja built the 
new city after he had regained the kingdom, and named 
it after the goddess Laksmi whose figure appears on the seals 
of family charters and who possibly was the tutelary deity of 
the family. It is also probable that Maha-Pravararaja received 
assistance from Vikramahendravarman and his son Gbvinda* 
varman surnamed Vikramas'raya of Andhradesa in regaining 
his lost throne. This conjecture is rendered exteremely 
probable by the events that followed, and to which we shall 
presently refer. 

Maha-Pravararaja’s reign witnessed the fall and dis- 
appearance of the Later Guptas of Magadha and the expansion 
of the Maukharis under Is'anavarman. Sometime between 540 
and 544 the Maukhari king Is'varavarman died, and was 
succeeded by his powerful son Is'anavarman. This prince was 
the greatest of his dynasty and verily laid the 
foundations of a great empire. He was a con- 
temporary of Kumaragupta 111 of Magadha with 
whom according to the Aphsad inscription he 
was at war.2 Kumaragupta III defeated Is'ana- 
varman in several battles but felt unable to 
destroy him completely single-handed. In the fierce struggle 


Events in the North 
and the causes for 
the fall of Maha- 
Pravararaja and 
the Sarabhapura 
dynasty. 


1 XXII. p. 22. 

3 GIL, III. No. 42, p. 218. 
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that ensued, it would appear that Kumaragupta 111 himself was 
worsted and in the end lost his life, (c. 542 A. D.). Even there- 
after Is'anavarman was strongly opposed by Damodaragupta, 
the son and successor of Kumaragupta III and his allies, but 
only in vain. The Maukhari king came out in the end with 
flying colours and the allies of the Gupta monarch were either 
defeated and slain or routed. The Haraha stone inscription 
and the Jaunpur fragmentary record^ give a graphic account of 
the fierce conflict, between Is'anavarman and the confederacy of 
hostile kings that once seemed formidable. The Haraha 
inscription states that Is'anavarman, being victorious and having 
the subdued princes bending at his feet, occupied the throne after 
conquering the king of Andhra who had thousands of three-fold 
rutting elephants, after vanquishing in battle the Sulikas who 
had an army of galloping horses, and after causing the Gaudas 
living on seashore in future to remain within their proper 
realm.”^ Elsewhere the lord of Andhra, the king of the 
Gaudas and others have been identified; the Sulikas alone 
remain. Sulika is no doubt a new name and there is no 
epigraphic reference to it. Dr. Hirananda Sastri is right in 
stating that ‘ possibly Sulika is identical with Saulika of the 
Bfliatsainhitn (xiv-8) and the Markattdtya Purapa (lv), and is 
to be located in the south-east along with Kalinga, Vidarbha, 
Cedi etc.’ This identification enablesus to assume that since 
the Sulika territory seems to be Kosala, the lord of the Sulikas 
might be the Sarabhapura king. In the present state of our 
knowledge it is difficult to support this identification any further. 
At the same time it must be admitted that there is nothing 
which renders the identification untenable or impossible. If 
therefore this conjecture is accepted as sound, then the lord of 
the Sulikas would be Maha-Pravararaja. For him a reign of 

1 The latter inscriptions has been refered to elsewhere see page 508 ante. 

Verse 13. B. XIV, p. 117. 
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about five years in the middle of the sixth century (c. 540-545) 
has been assigned. The only record of his reign is dated in 
the third year and considering the rise of Mah’is'iva Tivaradgva 
almost immediately, the above date for Mahfi-Pravararaja seems 
to be good. Accordingly, Maha-Pravararfija appears to have 
been one of the confedrates that opposed Is'anavarman, with 
the desire to destroy him and restore the sovereignty of 
Northern India to the Gupta monarch. For, that would mean that 
once the Later Guptas of Magadha were helped to consolidate 
their position in the north and regain their lost prestige, the 
Later Guptas of K5sala, that is the Somavams'is would be 
destroyed or at any rate, completely subdued. It appears further, 
that in that conflict Mahas'iva Tivaradcva and IsTinavarman 
as their cause was almost identical, and that in the 
end they came out victorious. Maha-Pravararaja was defeated 
along with his allies 5 and it is not unreasonable to presume in 
the circumstances that his defeat in the north enabled Mahasiva 
Tivaradeva to fall upon Sarabhapura and destroy its ruler not 
long after. None of his allies including the Lord of Andhra even, 
could apparently come to his rescue. Thus it appears that with 
the death of Maha-Pravararaja the dynasty of Sarabhapura kings 
came to an end about 645 A. D. That was the year, according 
to the chronology that has been proposed elsewhere, in which 
Mahas'iva Tivaradeva proclaimed himself as the lord of the entire 
Kosala. This conjecture is amply corroborated by the long 
preamble! of Tivaradeva’s charters. Tivaradeva ‘ illuminates 

the neighbouring regions; numerous princes bow at his 

feet ; he rudely pulls the abundant hair of the goddess of 
Fortune of kings who are his enemies ; he smites his enemies 
on the battlefield with his sharp sword ; he is the submarine 
fire to the ocean of his enemies ; he is skilled in uprooting the 
wicked ; he makes the wives of his enemies widows by making 

1 Lines 1 to 10. Betul plates of Mahas'iva Tivaradeva : (fi. /•, VII. p. 104.) 





• 
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them wipe away the collyrium in the eyes and the saffron marks 
on their soft cheeks ; he does not cause distress to the people 
by heavy taxes just as the rising moon does not cause distress 
by his hot rays ; and his mind is bent exclusively on maintaining 
the rules of good conduct." 

The Sarabhapura kings called themselvs paramabhngamtas 
and were therefore worshippers of Visnu. Their tutelary deity 
was the Goddess Laksmi or Gaja-Laksmi whose figure appears 
on the seals of their copper-plate charters, standing with a halo 
round her face and facing the full front. The Goddess holds a 
lotus in her right hand and something circular, perhaps a disc, 
in her left. There is an elephant on each side of her standing 
on a lotus and holding a pot in its uplifted trunk to pour water 
on the head of the goddess. In the right as well as in the left 
corner there is a water lily but sometimes a sahkha is to be 
found in the proper left corner as in the case of the seals of 
Maha-Sudevaraja.'- The lower half of the seal contains the 
legend in which is clearly visible the Influence of the 
Vakafaka dynasty whose vassals for a long time the Sarabhapura 
kings were. 

Genealogy 0 / the Sarabhapura dynasty. 

1. Sarabharaja, c. 450— 475 A. D. 

(A vassal of Narendrasena, and founder of the S'arabhapura dynasty) 

1 • 

Daughter • 

Goparaja, c. 510 2. Prasannamatra, c. 485—495 

(vassal of Bhanngupta) I 

died on the battle fiel d on Erap j 

3 . Maha-Jayaraja, c. 510 — 525 Manamatra 

i 

4. Maha-Sudevaraja Maha-Pravararaja 

c. 525—538 c, 640—545 


1 B. XI, p. WOff. 
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The Nalas of Nandivardltam. 
i. Sources of history. 

The important part played by the Nalas in the early 
history of Daksinapatha is still a matter of conjecture. 
Whence the Nalas came and rose to power, where they 
held sway and how they finally disappeared are still matters 
upon which no final word can be said. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
speaking of the family of the Nalas defeated by Kirtivarman I, 
(c. 566 — 590 A. D.) remarked, “ over what 
Introductory. province it ruled we do not know.”i Dr. Fleet 
depending upon the reference of the Nalavadi- 
visaya in the Kurnool grant of the Western Calukya king 
Vikramaditya F of about 657 A. D., thought that * there is a 
probable indication that the territory to the Nalas lay in the 
direction of Bellary and Kurnool districts* on the Tungabhadra.^ 
The reference to the Nalas in the Aihole inscription of Puli- 
kes'in II indicates that they were the enemies of the Cajukyas 
on the east. That indicates also that the Nalas were about the 
middle of the sixth century ruling on the bank of the Tunga- 
bhadra. But whence did they come there ? It would appear 
that they existed there as a ruling power from about the middle 
or first quarter of the sixth down to the middle or the first 
quarter of the seventh century. 

The Nalas are now directly known from their own records, 
the Rithapur copper-plates of Mahamja Bhavattavarman,^ and 
the Poclagadh rock inscription of Skandavarman.® A third 
inscription of the dynasty is on a stone tablet built into a wall 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. Part II, p. 181. 

2 J. B- Br- R. A. S.. Vol. XVI. p. 225—235. 

8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I.i Part II, p. 882 and 863, 

4 E. XIX, p. lOOf, 

5 B. I., XXI. p. 1681. See also ARSIE., 1021-22. p. 95. 

83 
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in the mapdapa of the temple of Rajivalocana at Rajim.^ On the 
evidence of palaeography, the record may be assigned to about 
the middle of the eighth century and the princes mentioned 
in it therefore, obviously belong to a period later than 
those mentioned in the two previous inscriptions. The Rithapur 
plates come from the Morsl taluk of Amraoti (Amaravati) 
district of the Central Provinces. Thus the 


Sources : The provenance of these records, one in Berar, the 
'^NaUkings^* second on the east in the Jeypore Agency and 
the third in Raipur district, enables us to localise 
the territory over which the Early Nala dynasty held sway as 
between Berar in the west and Bastar or Jeypore in the east. 
It seems to have been bounded by the river Veni-Gahga (Wain 
Ganga) on the west, the Indravati on the south, the great 
mountain range known as the Malaya-giri or the Eastern Ghats 
on the east and the Meikal (Mekala) range on the north. All the 
coins and the stone and copper plate inscriptions of the dynasty 
come almost from this region. It seems to have comprised of 
the region now covered by the districts of Chanda, eastern 
portion Bhandara, Balaghat, Bilaspur, Drug 
The Nala and Raipur and the feudatory states of Bastar 
'"sfttaHon.^^* (northern part), Ranker and Nandagaon in the 
Central Provinces. This conclusion is corrobo- 
rated by the statements in the Vnyu and Brahmnpda Pumpas% 
that the descendants of Nala would rule in Kosala or Daksi^a 
Kdsala.^ The Rithapur grant is dated from the capital Nandi- 
vardhana. Mr. Y. K. Gupte is of the opinion that Nandivardhana 
might be identical with Nandor which has good camping ground, 
in the Yeotmal taluk, Berar. ^ He doubts Rai Bahadur Hiralal’s 
identification with Nagavardhana (Nagardhan), a place situated 


1 See Asiatic Reseaches^ vol. XV, p. 601 : referred to by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai in the 
Inscriptions of C. P. <S Berar, p. 103. No. J84. The inscription has since been edited 
in E. XXVI. pp. 49ff. 

2 Pargiter : Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 61. Pargiter places 
the Nala princes in the third century A. D is possible to hold that these princes 
preceded those that were mentioned in the inscriptions referred to above. 

3 E. XIXs p. 102. 
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about twenty miles east of Nngpur.i Mr. Gupte’s identification 
is based on the provenance of the Rithapllr charter. Hut that by 
itself can not be conclusive proof of the identification. The 
discovery of the Rithapur plates along with another copper-plate 
grant of Prabhavatl-Gupta, Queen of the Vakajakas,* shows that 
the former charter had travelled far from its original home along 
with its owners who presumably migrated. It is a common 
feature that copper-plates are sometimes found in distant 
localities having travelled along with their owners at some 
unknown time. Nandivardhanai therefore, seems to have stood 
somewhere in the region located above ; and it is not 
unreasonable to identify it with Nandgaon on the river Sivanath, 
the capital of the feudatory state of that name. Nisadha, the 
place where the epic hero Nala reigned is the ancient name for 
the eastern region lying between the Vindhya and the Satpura 
Ranges, and it is not far removed from the territory which has 
been identified as the ancient kingdom of the Nalas. The 
Nalas would seem to have moved east by south during the 
early centuries of the Christian era and acquired rulership of a 
principality in the Vakataka Empire and later on extended their 
sway further south, east and west. 

The Rithapur inscription records the grant of the village, 
Kadambagiri as an agrahara to the Brfihmana Matraclhyaryya 
of the Paras'ara-g'o/m and his eight sons, all specified by name, 
by the king for obtaining the blessings on his matrimonial 
relationship {dmnpatya) with his queen, with libation of water. 

The donation was actually made at Prayaga at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
but the edict was issued by the king from his 
city Nandivardhana. This does not follow however, that 
Prayaga formed part of the dominions of Bhavattavarman, for 
it is a well known fact that donations are sometimes made for 
acquiring excessive religious merit at exceptionally holy places 
dr tirthas like PraySga or Benares. The edict was engraved at 

1 Rai Bahadur Hiralal’s identification : see Inscriptions from C. P. & Berar p. H. 
a Quarterly Journal of the Bhorata Itihasa SathsOdhak Waft<fal, Vol. IV, p* 116-1#. 
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the oral instructions of the king by his confidential officer 
Culla and engraved by Boppadeva, the grandson of Paddo- 
padhyaya. The edict is dated the 7th day of the dark fortnight 
of Karttika in the 11th year of King Bhavattavarman. There 
is a noteworthy feature at the end of the edict. It looks as 
though the original donation which was made by Bhavatta* 
varman orally and reduced to writing on copper-plates in the 
eleventh year of his reign was later on confirmed by his son 
and successor MahutZtja Artthapati-Bhattaraka* This view finds 
support in the statement at the end of the edict which is some- 
thing like a postscript. It says that Artthapatl-Bhattaraka 
“ caused to be made this charity for increasing the sacred fame 
of his father and mother.” Thus the Rithapur charter supplies 
two generations of kings, Bhavattavarman and his son Arttha- 
pati-Bhattaraka. This conclusion is corroborated by the recent 
discovery of gold coins of Bhavadattaraja, presumably the same 
as Bhavattavarman, and Artthapati at the village of Edenga in 
the Kortdegaon tahsil of the Bastar state.^ The Podaga^h 
inscription speaks of Bhavadattavarman as the foremost scion of 
the glorious Nala family, who repelled enemies by his fierce 
valour. The Rithapur plate too states that he was a mighty 
king. Bhavadattavarman’s banner was Tripataka, a hand with 
three fingers stretched out, or a banner which consisted of three 
pennons. He was a devotee of Mahes'vara and Mahasena, i.e, 
Karttikgya, and acquired sovereignty by worshipping them. 
His capital was Nandivardhana, from which place he issued the 
edict on the Rithapur plates. He possessed great wealth and 
issued gold coinage. Artthapati Bhattaraka, too, like his father 
was a paramamahssfvara, ‘ worshipper of Mahgs'vara.’ Though 
we have no inscriptions of his period, yet the gold coins which 
he struck reveal that fact. They also contain the figure of a 
couchant bull (nandin) facing right with a crescent in front of 
it and the legend Sri Arlthapatirn/asya. 

The other record is the Podaga^h rock inscription of the 
time of Skandavarman. The locality in which the inscription is 

1 Sea Prof. V. V. Mirashi's paper, ' Gold Coins of three kings of the Nala Dynasty ' 
in the/owmal of the Numismatie Society of India, 1S39, pp. 29—86, with plate, 
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found is an interesting one. Po^agadh is in the Nowrangpur 
taluk in the Agency of the Koraput district of the new province 
of Orissa. The inscription is engraved upon a natural rock at 
a height of about forty feet from the ground 
rock The approaches to the hill are thickly 

shaded by the tall teak trees of the forest. 
Within a furlong from the foot of the hill there lie scattered in 
a group some Sati stones. Not far from it are the ruins of a 
Siva temple with a fallen roof and dilapidated walls and 
doorway, with the mndin, Ganesa and other associate minor 
sculptures lying about it. There is a well-watered pond also 
within a few yards of it, surrounded by a thick bamboo grove. 
The provenance of the inscription, and the human associations 
among other things bring home to anybody who visit the 
locality an impression that Podagaclh, now forlorn and desolate 
like the Agency Tracts, was a flourishing spot in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The inscription begins with a verse which glorifies Harl 
(Visnu) ; and this fact seems to indicate that Skandavarman, 
donor of the charity, was, unlike his father and elder brother, a 
devout worshipper of Visnu, King Skandavarman, son of 
Bhavadattavarman of the Nala family, is said to have recovered 
the lost sovereignty of his family that had fallen into others’ 
hands. It is stated further that Skandavarman re-populated 
the deserted town Puskari, which was probably one of his 
provincial capitals. The inscription records that Skanda- 
varman erected the sanctuary or the Pndamula^ the meaning of 
which is not quite apparent, with the hope of obtaining religious 
merit for his father and other ancestors and desiring welfare 
for himself. And for the worship of the Lord in the temple, 
he made with libation of water an abundant dak^ipa. He 
founded an agrahara, probably for the establishment of a 
Brahmanical settlement in the locality, for carrying on the 
worship of the Supreme Bhagavat (Purusa). The proceeds of 
the endowment were directed to be utilised entirely for the free 
freeding of the Brahmaris, especially of the ascetics, the poor 
and the destitute, in a satra attached to the temple. The 
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charity was placed for protection under a certain officer, whose 
name is not preserved on the rock but who is called the son of 
a certain nobleman, Cakradrona. The charity was permanently 
made tax-free. The edict was promulgated by the General 
(Ssnnpati) Pritibhagavata. It was the composition of Malin, 
and was engraved on the rock by Janturadasa, son of Cauli. 
The edict was personally caused to be planted by the king on 
the rock on the 27th day of Vais'akha (Madhava) in the twelfth 
year of his reign. The engraver Cauli of this record might 
possibly be the same person Gulla, the confidential officer of 
Bhavadattavarman, mentioned in the Rithapur plates. The 
identification, if correct, makes the Rithapur charter undoubtedly 
an earlier one, and Bhavattavarman or Bhavadattavarman, a 
predecessor of Skandavarman. The Rajim stone inscription of 
Vilasatuiiga refers to a later period which is beyond the scope 
of our book and therefore it need not be considered here. 

11. Political History of the Nalas. 

From the foregoing materials at our disposal it may be 
assumed that Bhavattavarman, the donor of the Rithapur plates 
was the same as Bhavadattavarman, of the Podagadh rock 
inscription. Mr. Gupte, cautiously however, remarks, “ the 
possibility that Bhavattavarman may be the prakrltised form 
of Bhavadattavarman, is not altogether precluded.” He thinks 
that "it is presumptuous at this stage to identify Bhavattavarman 
with Bhavadattavarman.”^ We need not be so apprehensive of 
falling into any palpable error in our identification. There is an 
obvious possiblity of the letter da having been omitted by the 
scribe on the plates. As Dr. Hirananda Sastri points out, there 
is a similar glaring omission of the letter da in the name of a 
donee Durgadatta which has been written as Durgattha and 
another in Devadatta, where the name having been originally 
written as Devatta, the letter da is added as a correction below 
the line.^ Such errors of omission particularly of the letter da 

1 B. XIX, p. 101, 

8 E. /„ XIX, p.l01. note 3. 
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seem -to be a special feature of the Rithapur charter. The 
possibility of the engraver omitting the latter da in the name of 
the king cannot altogether therefore be precluded. The 
identihcation of Bhavattavarman with Bhavadattavarman is 
therefore not improper ; it seems to rest upon good ground 
further when we find that the composer’s father is referred to as 
Cauli or Culla, who seems to be identical with Ciila, the Privy 
Councillor mentioned in the Rithapur grant. 


If the above identification is accepted, it follows that 
Bhavadattavarman had two sons, Arttapati-Bhattaraka the 
elder presumably, and the younger, Skandavarman. Mr. 
Gupte is of opinion that palaeographically the Rithapur plates 
might be assigned to the latter half of the fifth or the first half 
of the sixth century A. D. I am inclined to prefer the earlier 
date and assign Bhavadattavarman to the period which 
synchronises with the closing years of the Vakfitaka emperor, 
Narendrasena and the early period of his successor Prthivi- 
sena II, i.e. 460—475 A. D. This is a good date for the Ritha* 
pur plates as well as for the reign of Bhavadattavarman for 
more reasons than one. But it appears that Bhavadattavarman 
was not the first king of the Nala family known to history. 
The E^enga hoard of gold coins reveals the name of an earlier 
king by name Varaharaja. The characters of 
the legend on the coin have been assigned to 
the fifth century A- D. by Prof. Mirashi. 
He rightly believes that Varaharaja might be an earlier 
member of the dynasty. It is not unreasonable to believe that 
Varaharaja’s period lay somewhere in the early part of the fifth 
century, considering the chronology of the contemporary 
Vakataka, Visnukuijdin and Gupta dynasties. We liave no 
events to record of the reign of Varaharaja ; but it is probable 
that he rose to power and proclaimed his independence during 
the minority of Narendrasena. If this supposition is accepted 
Varaharaja’s reign may be assigned to about c. 410 — 430 A. D. 

It will be remembered that during the middle of the fifth 
century, the Vakataka Empire under Narendrasena passed 


1. VarShar&ja . 
c. 410—430 A. D. 
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through a period of trial. The Traikutakas revolted and 
assumed independence. Dahrasena, c. 450 — 470 A. D., 
conquered his enemies and performed an 
Asfvamsdha sacrifice.^ Elsewhere this event 
has been placed about 455 A. D. The 
integrity of the Gupta Empire, too, under Kumaragupta I was 
rudely shaken about this period by the revolt of the Patumitra 
and Pusyamitra republics. Kumaragupta I was defeated and 
slain in the revolt; and his son Skandagupta encountered 
enemies everywhere. Though the Pusyamitra danger was 
averted, the irruption of the savage Hunas into North Western 
India closely followed. The Huna hordes carried devastation 
into the smiling plains and cities of Aryavarta. In Andhradesai 
the death of Madhavavarman the Great, was followed by the 
disastrous Pallava invasion, the death of Devavarman and 
the expulsion of his son Madhavavarman II from the kingdom. 
It was probably at this period, when the great Gupta, Vakataka 
and Vis^iukun^ln Empires were faced with troubles everywhere, 
that the Nala king Bhavadattavarman, revolted against 
Nargndrasgna and proclaimed his Independence. NarSndrasena 
was old, and weak, and without any powerful ally either on the 
north or south that could come to his assistance. Opposed by 
his vassals who were in revolt, he would seem to have lost his 
life at that juncture, (c. 470 A. D.) It seems probable that the 
Vakataka Empire was overrun by Bhavadattavarman who, at 
that period, even make a successful pilgrimage to Prayaga, 
undaunted. He had apparently a glorious and eventful reign. 
As the only record of his period is dated the eleventh year it 
may be assumed that his reign lasted probably fifteen years 
and fell during this period, c, 460-475 A. D. 

Not long after the death of Narendrasena, his energetic 
son, Prthivisena II, repaired the damage caused to the empire 
by the haughly vassals. According to a statement in the 
Balaghat plates of his reign, it would appear that he rescued 
the sunken prestige of his family.^ Prthivisena II apparently 


1 £. /.• IX. p. 267, text line 88. 
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destroyed ArtthapatUBhattaraka who succeeded his father 
Bhavadattavarman and soon became a formidable rebel in the 
Vakataka Empire. That Artthapati proclaimed his indepen- 
dence and defied for a time the emperor Prthivisena II 
is evident from the gold coinage issued by 
2. Arttbapati him. Prthivisena's claim to have raised the 
c. sunken prestige of his family is amply justified 

by overthrow of Dahrascna on the west and 
Bhavadattavarman or his successor Artthapati Bhattaraka on the 
east and reducing their kingdoms once more to subjection 
Artthapati’s period may not have lasted more than a decade, 
and it may be placed about 470 — 480 A. D. 


2. Skandavarman. 
c, 180—495 A. D. 


For a time thereafter the sovereignty of the Nala dynasty 
was obscured. This fact is clearly stated in the Podagadh ins- 
cription of Skandavarman. The record describes that Skanda- 
varman retrieved the lost regal prosperity of the 
Nala family and re-peopled the town, Puskara 
which was perforce deserted after the crushing 
defeat inflicted by Prthivisgna II on Bhavadattavarman or 
probably his successor Artthapati-Bhattaraka. Skandavarman’s 
claim, therefore, does not seem to be a boast. He must have 
risen to power after the death of Prthivisena and defeated or 
overawed Devasena and even threatened the destruction of the 
Vakataka Empire. Skandavarman was a mighty warrior who 
acquired great power and kingdom. His own dominions lay 
apparently in the heart of the Vakataka Empire. His great 
military strength which was acquired in a short time proved a 
meance to the Vakataka suzerainty, and finally compelled the 
weak and pleasure loving Devasena to abdicate the throne in 
favour of his energetic son Harisgna, in order that the 
empire might be saved from disintegration. Harisena, who 
quickly rehabilitated the empire as shown above, pursued 
a vigorous policy of destroying the powerful and rebellious 
feudatory families and setting up in their places new kingdoms 
and dynasties. Thus Harisena would seem to have destroyed 
Skandavarman and broken up the power of the Nalas. The 
Nalas apparently forced to leave their country migrated to new 
84 
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territories. Probably a branch of the Nalas thus uprooted from 
sovereignty and driven from their home in west Kosala and 
Bastar moved further south and settled on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra. There they would appear to have come into 
conflict shortly after with the Western Cajukyas about the 
middle of the sixth century and were finally destroyed. It was 
apparently on the ruins of the Nala kingdom that Harisena 
caused the Eastern Ganga family to establish its sovereignty 
in a new territory called Trikalinga which comprised of large 
tracts from the three ancient kingdoms, Kosala, Kalinga and 
Kongoda. Skandavarman's fall may therefore be placed about 
that period, circa 497 A. D. 

The Nalas thereafter pass into obscurity. For roughly a 
century nothing is heard about the Nala dynasty in Kosala. 
The Rajivalocana temple stone inscription at Rajim shows that 
Prthviraja, a remote descendant of the Nala family, probably 
a scion of the house of Bhavadattavarman and Skandavarman, 
established himself once more in a small principality on the 
Mahanadi in a corner of the former Nala dominions. The new 
principality was probably acquired on the ruins of the Soma- 
vaihs'i kingdom, in the latter part of the seventh century. 
Prthviraja’s son was Viruparaja, and the latter’s son was 
Vilasatunga. Nothing is known about the ancestors of 
VilasatuAga or how they obtained a kingdom. At present 
there are no materials to trace any connecdon between the 
illustrious house of Bhavadattavarman and the later prince 
Pfthviraja. 
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The Juhmvtyas {Jahmviyas) or the Western Gangas of TalakkndA 

Karivayana gotra. 

1. Konganivarman, c. 400—430 A« D. 

(Founder of the Dynasty.) 

2. Madhava-Mahadhiraja I. c. 430 — 450 

(Married a sister of Krs^iavarraan I, i.e. a daughter of the Kadamba king Kakiislhavarman). 

1 

3. Harivarman or Ayyavarman. c. 450 — 460. 

(Installed on the throne by the Pallava king Simhavarman HI.) 

4. Vlsriugopa. c. 460 — 475. 

A subordinate ally of Skandavarman IV surnamed Trilocana-Pallava : 

Seems to have died at the hands of the Kadamba king Mrges'avarman. 

5. Madhava«Mahadhlraja II, c, 475—530. 

(Donor of the Penugopd^ plates ; was installed on the throne as an infant 
by the Pallava king Skandavarman IV*); married the sister of 
K^^pavarman II. u c. daughter of Siihhavarman, the Kadamba king of Vaijayanti. 

1 I 

6. Kj'SQavarfflan, c. 530. 7. Avinita. c. 530 — 575. 

(Donor of the Bendiganhalli plates) (Ayvamndhayajin) 


By favourite queen By another queen 

1st son (name not known) c. 575 8. Durvinita c. 575-620 

(Contemporary of three Pallava kings 
beginning with Simhavisnu, patron of Damodara. 


Snvikrama^ Gangamahadevi. 

I m. Western Ca)ukya king Satyasraya Pnlikesin II 

Mu^kara 

9. ^ivamSLra. acctu 619-20 etc. 

1 I do not agree with Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil who believes in the existence of two 
branches of the Western Gangas. of Talakkad and Paruvi. 

2 These two princes do not appear to have ascended the throne ; they seem to have . 
predeceased Durvinita who had a very long reign of about 45 years. 
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The Vnkntakas, c. 248 — 510 A. Dt 

(Vis^iuvrddha gotra-) 

* * * • 

Pravarasena P 
I 

Sarvasena* 

Hnntiputra. 

I 

1. Vindhyas'akti : Dharmarnahnmja^ 248 — 286. 

88 years (248—284 A. D.) 

2. Pravarasena II (Pravira the Samrut), 286—346. 

60 years A. D.) 


I I I I 

1st son 2nd son 3rd son 4th son 

Gautamiputra (sub-king) (sub-king) (sub-king) 

3. Rudrasena I 340 — 350, 

(344—348) As an infant succeeded to the Bharas'iva Empire as the BhSras'iva grandson. 
Contemporary of Samudragupta. 

4. Pfthivisena I. 350 — 378. Sammt. 

(348—378) (contemporary of Samudragupta and Candragupta 11 { 
conquered the king of Kuntala : (Bhagiratha ?) 

5. Rudrasena II. 378-— 385, 7 years* 

(376—895) ra. Q. Prabbavatigupta, daughter of Emperor Candragupta II. ' 


6. Divakarasena, 3H5«390.7.Damodarasena-Pravarasena 390-420. 

(895— 4U5 Died as yuvaraja in or after his 13th year, (known as Pravarasena II. 

Under the regency of his Queen mother (Period of minority (405->4l6) 

PrabhSvati-gupta.) After attaining majority 415^485 

8. Narendrasena 420—470. 

(Name lost in the Ajanta inscription); succeeded at the age of 8; married 
AjjhitabhattSrikS, daughter of the Kadamba king Kt^pavarman I, (486—470) 

9i PythlvisSna II. 470—485 10. DevasSna 4^6—487 

(470—486 A. D-) Rescued the (485—490) Abdicated in favour of his son Harisena. 
sunken prestige of the family.) | 

11. HarisSna, the Great. 487 — 510 

(500—620) 

1 These twb generations have been added by me after the discovery of the Vatsagulma 
Prakrit plates of Vindbyas'akti, which I consider to be the earliest inscription of the dynasty. 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress Third Session, Calcutta, pp. 458ff. 

2 I have altered slightly here the dates of Damodaraseua and his son Narendrasena but 
the discrepancy between these dates and those given in the book is negligible. 

N. B. The periods given in brackets are those of Dr. K. P« Jayswal taken from his 
History of India 160—860 A. D., pp« 76 ; 79. 
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The SSmavamsis.^ 545 — 6t5 A. D. 

(The Sdmavams'is or the Pandavarhs'is or the Liter Guptas of Maha KOsala or 
Daksipa Kosala as they are culled.) 


Udayana 

I 


Indrabala 

L 

1 Nannadeva or Is'anadeva. 


1 

2 Mahas'ivagupta« 
Tivaradeva 
c, 545—555 


3 Candragupta 
c. 555—590 


I 

Name not preserved. 

J 

I k I ' ~ < 

12 3 4 

(Names of 1. 2 8 Bhavadeva 
not preserved.) *3 i . 

Kanakesarin 
I or Cintadurga 


4 Harsagupta, 590—615 

m. Vasata, daughter of 

Suryavarman of the 
Maukhari dynasty, 
of Magadha, c. 690—616, 


Candravatl (?) 

m. Madhavavarman HI. the 
Vi^pukupejin king of 
Andhradesa 640—611 


RanakSsarin 


I 

5 Mahas'ivagupta. 

Balarajuna c. 615 — 640 
etc. 


1 See! Baloda plates (B. 7., vn, p. I06fl) and Rajim plates of Tivaradeva (C.I.I., 
III, p. 291ff.); Sirpur Gandhes'vara Temple inscriptions of S'ivagupta alias Balarjuoa. 
(7M<i. An7., XVIII, p. 179ft) and Lak^mapa temple inscriptions. E. /., XI, p. IS-fft.) 
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The Matikharis of Kunyakubja, c. 495 — 585 A, D. 

1. Harivarman. c. 495 — 515 

Q. Bhat^arika Devi Jayasvamin!* 

2. Adityavarman, c. 515 — 525 

Q. Bha^tarika Devi Harsagupta. 

3. Is'varavarman, c. 525 — 544 

(The first paramount sovereign of the dynasty ) 

Q. Bhat^arika Devi Upagupta. 

4. Ts'anavarman, the Great, c. 544— -560 

Q. Bhattarika Devi LaksmTvati. (Contemporary of the 
Vi^^ukupdin kings. Vikramendravarman and his son Govindavarman etc* 
also of with Kumaragupta III of the Later Gupta Dynasty 
of Magadha and Mahdyamarajadeva I of Kongoda among others. 


5. Sarvavarman 6. Avantivarman 7. Suryavarman. 
560— 565(?) 565—570 570—580 


Vasatadevi Son 

m« Harsagupta. the Somavams'i king of KOsala. 


The contemporary Later Guptas of Magadha, c. 500 — 575 A. D. 

1. Kumaragupta (II) 

2. Harsagupta 

3. Jivitagupta 

4. Kumaragupta III. 

6. Damodarasena. 

(Defeated the Maukhari king Is'anavarman and died on the battlefield*) 


6. Adityasena* 

(Apasad Stone Inscription^ 
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Thi Traikutakas or the Ka\acxiris of Trikuta. 

« 

1. Rudradasa^ 

{Year 118+249) = 367 a. d. 

2. Indradatta, or Indravarman-^ 

! 

3. Rudragaiia^ 4 Dahrasena'* 

{A&vatmdhayztjin : ) 
Year 207. c. 450—470 a. d. 

Vyaghrasena {Years 241, 245)® 
^ (c. 490—498 A. D.) 

Uttaragana® Pratapas'ila 

c. 520 A. D. c. 530 A. D. 

I 

Davana Dhrubhata.^ * 

Sankaragainia.^ 

Buddharaja, c. 590 a. d. 

(Conquered by the Western Calukya king Mangales'a.) 

1 Ind. Ant, Vob XVII, p. 216f. Also K. P. Jayaswal : History of India, Dr. Jayaswal 
criticises Kielhorn and Fleet who call the epoch of the Traikutakas, the Kalacuri or 
Cedi era and prefers to describe it as the Vakataka era* But I do not agree with him. 

2 Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji : Proceedings of the Aryan Section of the VII Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, p< 222. The name is found on a Traikutaka coin. 

3 Cave Temple Inscriptions of Western India^ P. 67f. Same as Kanhcri plates of 
Vy&ghrasena. 

4 E, X, p. 61. 

6 E. XI. p. 219f. 

6 E, /.. XXII, p. 93f. 

7 JB IX, pp* 296ff. 

8 This prince did not ascend the throne. 
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Ahhata-pravesam : 31S. 
Abhidharma-pUaka. 6, 104f. (Prakrit : 
Abhidbammapitaka). 

Abhiras : 16-18, 29, 36. 53-64. 112 -14, 144. 

149, 172. 217 ; Abhira king : 34, 113. 
Abhirupadullaluru : (village granted as 
agrahdra :) 301. 

Acala, monastery of : 381. 
Acantapura-bhcigika : 470. 

Acanta or Acantapura : 470f. 

Acttrya : 326 ; Acaryas, title of Buddhist 
divines : 326. 

Acyuta: n. of officer ; 233, 311. 
Acyutapuram plates of Indravarnian II : 
681.697, 611. 

Adivi Calisiri (At wi Saiili Sri): 40,48,67. 
Adeyara-rasj^ra : 297. 
addhiya . 361. 
adhikrtitl} : 309. 

Adhiraja : title of the Eastern Gaiiga 
king. 

Adhiraja-Indra (See Indravarman I of 
Trikalinga and Same as Indradhiraja) 
493-501, 507, 65J6f.. 574-77, 6H2f.. 897- 
604, 609, 635-37, 652. 

AdhisUiana ; (provincial city or capital) : 

2147237. 

Adhvaryii : 430, 

Afa-lo-shih-lo (Avarasela) : 89. 

Afghanistan •' 72. 

Agnicayana : 445, 513, 536. 

Agnihdtra : 204. 

Agnisthdma : 34, 36, 39f., 199f., 447, 518, 
616, 620, 636, 567. 

Agnikula’K^atriyas : 422. 
ahara (province) : 204. 

Ahicchatra : 290, 299- 
Ahina rite : 450, 

AhObilara : 87. 

Aihole inscription of Pulikes'in II : 637f., 
667. 

Aitareya Brahmana ; 126, 444f. 

Aik^vaku (dynasty) : 23. 

Ajan^a Ghats ; 1, Ajanta 333, 383, 

Cave Inscription of Hastibhojai 

minister of Harisena : 478. 486f., 603. 


Ajavarman, Kadamba king : 51S. 

Ajjhitabhattarika ; Q'. 262, 441. 

iijtiijpti, officer ; 210, 344, 374, 524, 541. 

Akkanna-Madanna mantapa : 562f. 

Ak rti -fla n a : 350, 

Aksayit-sukrtantu : 104. 

Alamapda plates of Anantavarman II ; 688. 

Alampiir : 127. 

Alerii r- 369. 

Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra- 
giipta 74, 182, 226-8, 231. 34S, 356, 
3f32H. 870, 373, 384, 602. 

Allosygne : 320, 323. 

Allurii stone inscription ; *11, 84, 389. 

alonakJitidiikani : 318. 

amacca (Skt- amutya ) : 202, 312. 

A mara- D u rga : 431. 

Aniiirapura : 428, 438, 418, 455. 

A marcs' vara-S'iva (or Ainaravatcs'vara) : 
126, 428ff, 4544. 

Amaravatt on the Krspa : i.*, 76, 79, 85, 97f., 
lOUf., 1051.. 123, 125-128, 214, 291. 333, 
429, 448, 4541. 

Amaiavali in Far East : 74. 

Amaravati Pillar Inscription of Simha- 
varman : 9, 183, 208, 231, 242, 24Cf., 279, 
44111. 

Amaravati Prakrit Inscriptions , 20, 135. 

Amaiavati Stupa: 126, 561f. 

amdtya : 386, 38! ♦. 

Ambaiisa : 57. 

Amudiilavalasa : .308, 60 J. 

Anandas: Ananda Dynasty : 2 ), 2I5f., 219, 
2229., 2‘M), 256, 284. .304(1., 327-345, 
3.57-51), 385, 432f., 436, 438. 

Ananda-^o/m : 215, 3261. 335f., 422. 

Ananda lihadanta : 64, 104ff, 304, ^27. 

Ananda Maliarsi : 326f.380. 338. 432, 4.38. 

Ananda Epoch: 432. 

Anandavalli , 431. 

I Ananta-Saktivarman, Matharaking, (S'akti- 
varman 11) , 386-89, 396, 629. 

Anantas'ayana (God Vi.spu) : 562f. 

Anantavarman, (abhisekanama of Vajra- 
hasta III) : 581. 

Anantavarman (Vasisthi king) : 464-472, 
4791- 436, 694, 63211. 

Anantavarman Ma^hara king) 887| 890. 
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Anantavirya : 123{. 

Ana-Vema. Redcii king : 426. 

Apaji-liobli stone inscription of Kekaya 
prince 203, 455. 

Anarta (Gujerat) : 47, 149, 169, 173. 

Andarac ; People mentioned by Magas- 
thenes. 

Attdha 126 ; Andhar : 126 ; Andharu : 126. 

Andhaka, n> of a country : 124ff. 

Andhaka school: OOff., 104, 326; peculiarities 
of the Andhaka school : 99il05; origin 
of the word Andhaka : 126. 

Andhaka, n. of a dynasty 124ff. 

Andhaka, n. of people : 126. 

Andhra larguage (Teliigu) 545] Ancient 
Andhra language : 86* 

Andhra Prakrit : 545* 

Andhras: identified with Avas : 860. 

Andhrapatha : 4. 199, 210. 

Andhra, n. of kingdom, mentioned in the 
Ajanta cave inscription of Hastibhoja, 
minister of Harisena : 486f. 634f. 

Andhra Empire (same as the S'atavahana 
Empire) : 24ff,, 29 .84, 52, 74, 92, 113, 
131, 144{r.. 153. 322f. 848, 384. See also 
S'atavahana Empire* 

Andhra Dynasty (Imperial Andhras)!: 4, 9, 
13-19, 26, 32, 39, 63, 111, 116, 131fl., 137, 
I43ff., I49f., 156, 164. 189, 210, 309, 322. 
347f., 350. 883. 458. 556ff. ; See also 
Imperial S'ltavahanas or S'ntavahanas 
(Dynasty). 

Andhranagari (identified with Vengipura) : 
5, 366. 

Andhrnbhtftyas (Cutu Dynasty of Vanavasa 
or simply Cutus or Cutu-kula dynasty) : 
9, 16-20, 29, 35. 39, 63. 72, lUff., 131ff., 
146, 149-153, IGO, 164ff., 173, 201, 210, 
220, 261,348, 351- 

Andhra-Karpat ika Brahmans : 205. 

Andhra Stupa : lOOff. 

Andhrapaii : (Lord of Andhra, referred to 
in the Haraha and Jaunpur inscriptions 
of the Maukharis) : 609-13, 603, 654 ; 
(identified as Govindavarman), 665* 

Andhri : 209L 

Anga : n. of country : 12211. 

Angiras : n. of a rsi : 37f, 173ff. 

Angirasa-^ana : 349. 

aAkura, Pallava name-ending : 175.2. as in 
Buddhyafikura* 

Aoiruddbapura : 476f. 


Anmakcpda (Anumakopda or Hanmakopda 
near Warangal) 436f., inscription of 
Kakati Prola : 533. 

anomasam : represents 1 anavamrsryamt 
one of the exemptions granted by the 
king ; 318. 

An-to-lo: (Andhra) mentioned by Yuan 
Chang : 91. 

Antukkura. village : 335, 340. Same as 
Gani-Atukuru* 

apcipesam : (an immunity) 318* 

Aparaihta: 20, 34. 68, 70ff, 112, 146f., 160, 
160, 164, 218, 308, 466, 476f. 
Aparamahavinascliyas : (AparamahSvana- 
s'aillyas or Avaraselas) : 4, 58, 65f., 766. * 
98, 104, 108., 326. 
apana-patta-kara : 237. 

Aparas'ila or Aparas'aila (Avarasela) : 89, 
98 ; monastery of 74-78, 87. 
Apastamba-5f7^m : 286- 
Apastamhil s^rauta sutra : 4*48- 
Aphsad inscription : 603, 653. 

Apitti, village : 206f. 

Appikatla, village : 203-f5. 

Aptoryama : 447, 

Arakan : 74. 

araksiidhikrtil (arakhadhikata)^ an im- 
munity : 202. 

Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara : 423. 
Arabhpura (Arwi in Arwi tahsil) : 647. 
ara^hasamvinctyakas 318* 

Arang plates of Maha-Jayaraja : 650. 
Arddha-Magadlii literature : 43. 
Arghynharapa-parvan ; 443. 

Arhals : 88. 
aranyadhikas : 312. 

Arjunadatta, Amatya : 386, 389 ; he is the 
same as the Talavara A. : 386. 
Arkavarman ; mythical Pallava king : 248- 
Artthapati-Bbattaraka, Maharaja • 649, 

COO, 663-666. 

Arulore, village ** 377f. 

Aruvelanapdu : 291, 340. 

Arvarnoi, same as Aronarnoi, Aruarni and 
Avarni : 321 f., 347, 868f. identified as 
Hirapyakas. 

Aryadeva : 96, 881. 

Aryasamgha : 326. (Ayirahanigha : 64f., 
98. 104ff. 

Aryavarta: 182. 488, 692, 603, 604. 
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Aryavarman (Ayyavarman or Harivarman), 
Western Ganga king: 244f., 249, 269, 
268f., 281. 

Xryasarvasitvadins : 103. 

Asanapura ; 414, 418. 

Asmaka : 23, 30. 39. 

As'oka, Maiiryan emperor: 57, 59, 71. 75, 
101, 195, 565. 

As'okavarman, mythical Pallava king : 149, 
178, 101f. 

Assam : 71. 

Astihavera, village: 392, identified with 
Atava village : 892, 

As^ndas'a-atavi'rajya ■ (Eighteen Forest 
Kingdoms) : 366, 474. 

As'vaghosa : 95. 

As'vamedha: 34, 36, 39f., 199f., 261f.. 
368f., 513, 6l6ff.. 52J, 536. 559, 695-98, 
i 01, 603, 626. 627, 634. 636f., 6G4. 

As'vamedha-tnrangam : 451. 

A^'vatthaman : 136, 141, l49, 167f.. I71f., 
178, 189, 208. 242. 

a^a-veladi , a kind of Telugu metre : 545. 

Atharva Veda : 22, 38. 

Atiratra : 447. 

kiteya. goira (of the Eastern Gahgas : 57E ; 
Alri : 671. 

Attivarman, Ananda king (Ilastivarman ?) 
239f. 330, 335f., 333, 34211., 433, 438. 

affharasa-iati'pariharchi (Eighteen kinds 
of immunities) 220. 

Aurangabad : 23. 

Avdndhya-gO-sahasra (mahadami): 830f., 
337. 

Avanibhajana (title of Mahendravaraman 
1:1 305. 

Avanti (kingdom of) ; 486, .593, 634. 

Avalokites'vara (BQdhisattva) • 383. 

Avas ; (a dynasty) 347 f., 369, identified as 
Andhras, 364. 

Avamukta, kingdom of : 348, 364f., 3o8f., 
372. 

Avanigadda : 320f. 

Avaraja : 348, 369 ; 

Avinita, W. Ganga king : 518. 

Ayaka khamba : 64. 100, 326- 

ayuktaka: village officials. 309,312.376, 
378f. 

AyOdhya (Uttara-KOsala) 474. 

Ayus (epic hero) 571. 


B 

Badami (Vaiapi) ; 6i3, 6l7ff., 536. 

Bahaka. S'aka General : 113, 

Bahusiitiyas (Bahus'rutiyas, school of 
Buddhists) : 98, I09f. 

Bahusuvarna {inahadufut) ; 453, 636, 569. 

Bahubala Santamiila, Viisisthiputra S'rl : 
(Bahubala Camtamiila Vasethiputa, siri) 
49.52, .54, 57, 60,63. 108, 110, 115. 163ff., 
198. 

Bahur plates of Nrpatnngavarman : 1671f. 

Balagbat Range cMtns.) I. 

Balaicima, epic hero: 611. 

Balabrahmes'varam : 127. 

Balarjuna, Mahas'ivagupta - (Somvams'i 
king) : 613. 

Balas'ri, Q l70ii. 

Ballalascna, 331. 

Balaghat plates of P^lliiviscna II : 475. 

Banapura : 223. 

Banavasi, same as Vanavasa, identified 
with ancient Vaijayantfpura : 19, 72, 256. 

Banavasi Pillar inscription : 146, 149, 161- 
65, 159, 164, 254. 

Banerjee. R. D., Prof. : 256n. 848, 619, 625. 

Bapatla (llhavapatta^a, Bhapat^a and 
Bapatna) ; 201. 

Bapi siri, MahadCvit (BapisirinikS, (y. 16 
55, 67. 

Bappa, Bappabha^taraka and Bappas- 
vamin) : 360f. 

Bappabha^taraka - padabhaktafy : 350fi, 
890f. 394.’ 

Barbarians (same as Hu^i'is) : 474, 478. 

Barnett, L. D, Dr. : 4n. 

Basava-bhupapti : 632f. 542. 

Bastar: 30,366, 371,384, 397, 469,602, 
646, 658, 6GG. 

Basak, Prof. R. G. : 619, 02On. 

Bauddha'Searyas : 97 . 

Baudhayana : 65 ; 

Baiidhayana-s^rauta-sUtra : 448. 

Bavari : 23. 

Seal, S. : 5n. 

Benagouron : (identified with Vefigipura) : 
346f. 

Benares ; 659. 

Be^^a (Ka^ha-Be^pa. Kr^pa-Bepoa,) ; 6n, 
305, 335, 338 ; Beppanatha : 886. 

Berar : 658. 
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Betavolu (JaggayyapeU) : 79. 

Bctul plates of SamksObha : 336* 

Bezwada (Vijayavada) : 2, 76, 117, 335, 468, 
642, 657, 6t3C,602 65. 

Bhadanta : 104, 320ft 
Hhada (Bhadra) 68. 

Bhadamaniisa -{Bhadrantanusya] : 202, 
313. 

Bhitgavata Piiranal 13ff., 16, 111,343, 
869. 

Bhagelkhand : 360, 474. 

Bhagiiatha. Kadamba king ; 238, 253f., 
258, 863. 

Bhaglrathi r- (Godavari) 280 ; Ganga or 
Ganges r : 449, 462. 

Bliairavakonda (Bhairavunikonda) ; 73, 458? 
500. r>64. 

Bhairanmatti, village : 29S. 

Bhama (Bhinia?) kliudi? Kadamba chieftain: 
680f, 

Bhandak : 93. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. Dr. 37, 307. 
Bhaodarkar, Sir, R. G. : 137, 667. 

Bbanjas ; 531. 

Blianncandra : 597t 

Bhanugupta, Gupta emperor : 479, 485, 
648. 

Bhagadatta : 71, 

Bhapahapavarman, Mahadandanayaka- 
Mahatagavaru : 31817., 325, 

Bharadvaja rsi : 178* 

Bharadvaja-Pallavas : 3l9f , 20, 
Bharadvaja-Vakaukas : 14*^. 

Bharatakhapda : 132 ; 195. 

Bharatavarsa : 132, 195, 328, 412, 447* 
Bharas'ivas (Bbaras'iva-Naga Dynasty) : 
142ft., 146, 369, 447. f. conquest of: 145; 
empire of : 168- 
Bharavi, Poet : 303. 

Bharukaccha : 348. 

Bhatideva, Vasi§thi, Q. : 61, 64, 60, 108. 
BhaBacharyya Prof. : 612. 

BhaltiprOlu : 124ff. 

Bhaltis'arman : 176, 203, 311. 

Bhavaviveka: 89fT.? 381ff. 

Bhava NSga, (Bharas'iva king) : 449, 452. 
Bhavisya Purana : 14. 

Bhavaskanda Trata : 31L 
B him^ vara-/ tnga : 7. 

Bhavae'arman : 561. 

Bhikku-saihgba : 153. 


Bhavattavarman (Bhavadattavarman): 479f,, 
649. 659f., 662-666. 

Bbima or Bhimarathi, r. 1 92, 254, 588, 649. 
Bhogi : 74. 
bhogika : 470f. 
bhoga : (district) : 309f. 

Bhogapura : 869, 637. 

Bhogivarman : 618. 

Bhogavatipura : 29Sf, 

Bhojaka : 175. 202f., 376. 378, 608, 612. 
Bbrgu, r.jf : 173. 

Bhota (Tibet) 96. 

Bhiltadatta : 178, 

Bliuvanakos'^a : 140- 
Bbramaragiri ; 87f. 

Bhramarambikaj 87f. 

Bihar : lOl. 

Bimbisilra : 23f. 

Bimla Churn Law, Dr. ;327. 

BitUrasa, yMat;ari^;a(Vispuvardhana) :345. 
Birur plates of Vi§puvarman : 275n. 

Bodhi Sri (Bodhi siri), UpCisika : 63-70, 
7517 , 103, 656 ; inscription of : 73, 84* 
87, 93, 120, 125 ; identification of coun- 
tries mentioned in the insc. of : 70-73, 
Bodhisattvas ; 116. 

Bodhivrksa-prasada : 68. 

Boppadeva: 669. 

Bojjanna-kopda : 558. 

Brahman, God : 830, 664f ., 630, 
Brahmadiatya : 462f. 

Brahmakupdi (Gupdlakamma) r. : 2, 424f , 
Brahm?s'ikhara : 339, 431. 

Brahmanism: 67, 103, 107, 113, 116, 131f., 
I72f., 232, 432, 453f., 459, 641. 665, 639. 
brahmadSya : 210, 226, 234, 236f. 240, 301, 
3l0ff., 3l7ff., 335. 

Brahmanda Puriina: 6, I6f. 80, 111, 
658. 

Brahml script : 667. 

Brahmi s'ri (Hamma siri) : 61. 
Brahmaputra, r. 71. 79;see also Laubitya. i*. 
Bphadbala : 22, 24. 

Brhad-Bapa : 220f7. 

Bj^hatkatba : Of., 303. 

Brhatsamhita : 6n, 611, 664. 

Brhaspati : 17;', 342, 641. 

Brhaspati^sava : 445, 447, 

British Museum Plates of Carudevi : 132, 
175, 177f., 218f., 8ll£., 319, 868, 404, 
438., 
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Brhatphalayanas(Brhatphahiyana Dynasty): 
20. 4^. 48, 117, 2l4ff., 222f.. 284 ; 317. 
327, 329, 83C. 34r>f., 357. 380. 385. 433. 
436, 566. 

Brhatphalayana ^Qtra : 3L7ff , 422. 
Brhatproslha grant of ITmavarman : 388, 
392ff.. 

Budameru, r. : 377. 

Butiha: 57l. 

Buddha The Supreme ; 22f.. 75. S5ff., 89. 
lOlf., 106f.. 125, 127, 195, 24 32 1. 327, 
332, 358. 426, 462. 

Buddhadatta : 380. 

BiiddhaghOsa : 880. 

Buddhapalita : 381* 

Buddhyankura : 177. 180. 183. 2l3ff., 223f., 
319, 337f. 

Buddhism : 56ff.. OSff., 108, 107, llSf., 126. 
232, 333, 380.83, 42G, 433, 453f., 565f.. 
039. 

Buddhist Epoch : 500* 

Buddhist Church : 116. 

Buddhavarman, Durjaya chief : 307, 553. 
Buddhamanci, name of a person or village : 
608. (bhogika), 

Buddhavarman I or Vijaya-Buddhavarman 
or Yuvamaharuja Vijaya-Buddhavar- 
man : 1321T..175, 179f., 183, 19.3, 2l3ff. 
319. 

Buddhavarman II, (mentioned in the 
Cendaluru grant of Kumara-Visnu II 
(III). 189-194, 296f., 299-302. 

Buddha S'ri : 124. 

Buddha Caitya : 99. 

Buddha Gaya : 61, 63. 

Buguda plates of Madhavavarma-Sainya- 
bhita, aliaSt S'rinivasa : 525, 595, 618f., 
622, 625, 628, 632f ., 

Bundelkhand : 363, 474, 505. 

Burma: 74 79. 380. 

Burnell, Dr. A : 357n. 

Burgess, James Dr., 129, I52n. 

Buhler, Dr. Georg : 113n., 124, 133n., 353. 

c 

Caitya 92. 

Caitya-vadikas : 98. 

Caitya-grha : 65. 

Caitya-selas : 98. 

O^kradrOpa : 662* 


Calukyas (Early) 47. 287f., 291, 30G ; (of 
Vauipi and VtiV^i as well) : 481, 497, 
510. 513, 6l7ff , 535. 537f. : invasion of 
Andhra and Kalinga by : 539f. ; occupa- 
tion of ; 545 ; concjnest by : 517-50; 552, 
558f. 657 ; Ciilukya invader ; 568 : 

Calukya Prince : 20‘2f. 

Caliikya Epoch : 125, 562. 

Caihli siri (Santi s'li) of the I’ll.^Iyas : 
Muhiitiiliiviiri . MahnsCnripittini : 40, 
60lt., 5411, (itif., 70. 77. 102, 108,152, 
163. 

C.imbodia : 380. 

Cahitamula, siri Vas. thipiiia : See V^is’sthi- 
pulra Sri S.intanuila ihe (ireat : 
Campapura : 122, 1:5. 

Candidandi (idenlifieil as the P.illava king 
Santivarman) : 277f. 2l):i, 2l)5f. 

Candavolii : 124. 

Candivarman, Midhaia King : 375, .388-9.3, 
396. 

Candivarman, S’alankayana king: 239, 
355f., 374f., 

Candra S ri Satakairii : 29*34, 4{). 
Candragupta (Later Gupta or Somavaihvi 
king): 435, 619, 5211f. 606. 6U9. Oil, 
C40rf. 

Candragupta I, (Gupta emperor) : 13, dhTf.. 
30:3. 

Candragupta II suruamed Vikramaditya : 

256, 382, 523. 

Candravalli rock inscription : 217, 223, 254. 
Candra vat i, Kosala Princess and identified 
as queen of Madhavavarman II 1 : 435, 
522fl , 014. 

Candraprabhac.'irya : 96ff. 

Candaluri Ganganamantrin : 633' 

Cnrudevi, Q of Vijaya-Buddhavarman : 

132, I52n.. 170f . 180, 183, 193, 208, 213. 
Cataraphana Sat.skarni : 26-28. 

Caturdanta (elephants) 408, 489, 493-97, 
596, 699f., same for Caturddanta conOicts* 
Caturlha-kula : 290. 

Cauli : 662. 

Cauverir. 119. 164,192, 196/, 199,-211/. 

257, 283, 235, 292, 300. re/erred to as the 
daughter of Kavira Mtn. 800 

Cebrole (Cembrolu, identified as Tambra- 
pastbana) : 225. 

Cedi, kingdom of : 5, 474, 477, 479, 611, 
618, 536. 592/.. 596/. 606, 664. 
CeSjeruvulu : 335 ; Cenje : 877f, 
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Cendaluru plates of Kumara Visnu II 
(HI):. (C. P. Grant) 183f.. I87.“l92f., 
248f.. 281,296, 300f., 309-312. 617. 
Cendaluru, agrahara : 133, 301, 517. 
Cerupura : 555. 

Cctiya-selas and Ca^/ 3 ;a-vadakas : See 
Caityaseliyas and Caityavadakas 
above. 

Ceylon : 56. 08, 75. 781f.. I40ff. 

Cezerla Stone inscription: l3l. 304ff.. 

327-29, 336, 34:i, 482, 54S 
Cezerla : 333, 339f., 435. 

Chandyoga sutra : 301. 

Charasadda : 70. 

Ghati siri : 5, 53. Sasthi S ri, Q , 67. 
Chattisgarh : 305f. 

Chicacole plates of Devendravarman II 
(son of Anantavarman 1) : 586ff. 

Chicacole p'atesof Madhu-Kamarnavadeva: 
5S0. 

Chicacole plates of Satyavarmadeva : 589. 
Cilka, Lake : 91, 616, 

Clpurupalli C. P. grant of Kubja-Visriu- 
vardhana (or Visi:iuvardhana 1): 554. 
Chinese language : 88. 

Chota Nagpur : 160, 366, 371. 

Ci^ivaUsa copper-plate grant of Devendra- 
varman IV (son of Bhupendravarman) : 
588f. 

Cikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman II : 
340. 403. 405.409, 413, 419. 441, 466. 
484, 489f., 492, 499f.. 602, 557. 

Cilata: 68, 71. 

Cillareka-kodumka : 203ff. 

Cillareka : 20211., 206. 

Cillarege, v- 205. 

Cina: 66. 68,71.75. 

Cina-Vegi : 352. 

Cinnapura : 379. 

Cina-Ganjam : 323. 

Citraraihasvamin (Visriu, God) : 251. (Sun- 
god) : 851f., 360. 

Cola-ma^dala : 6, 141. 

Cola-Naga alliance : 141, 146. 

Colas^of Urayur: 141 ;The Telugn : 119£f. ; 
286; Tamil Country : 80ff., 304 ; of 

Cauveri region : 288 ; Cola-Calukya 

viceroys : 291 ; of Rena^u : 283 ; Cola 
Interregnum : 282, 295f. ; Inscriptions 
196 ; rule : 195f. : domination : 295 ; 
occupation of : 212 ; Colas : 64, 118, 
140. 192f.. 195. 197, 211, 239f„ 253, 


2111, 282, 284, 293f.. 296, 299f., 303. 
473. 481; invasion of: 482, 497, 61 1, 
517£ , 635, 657, 57l ; Early Colas : 288. 

Colavadi : 119ff., 481 ; Colas of : 239 ; 283f. 

Comorin, Cape of : 75. 

Coorg : 575. 

Cuddalore : 197* 

Cula-Dhathmagiri (Ksudra - Dharmagiri) : 
68. 78, 

Cula*Camtisirinika (Ksiidra S antis'ri) 56 ; 
as Kulahaka princess ; 67. 

Cnla, see below Culla. 

Culiya, n. of country : 197, 283. 

Culla : n. of Officer : 660, 662f. See Cauli 
above and Cula. 

Cunningham Sir A : 7n. 647. 

Cura C. P. grant of Vijaya-Visnugopavar- 
man II, 133. ISlffi, 184, 187. 193f., 226flf., 
240, 300. 341. 

Cura, agrahara : 240f. 

Cula-Pallava., 149, 166f., iGSflf., 178, I89f. 

Cuttack Museum Plates of Madhavavarma- 
Sainyabhita: 618ff., 625f. 633. 

Cutu, Cutus, Cutu-kula-S’alakarpis, Cutu- 
Nagas - Cutu Dynasty (Same as the 
Andhrabhrtyas of Vanavasa or Vaija- 
yanti) : l9ff., 29. 36f.. 39, 72, lllff., 116, 
143, 115ff . I49f., 169f., 166, 221. 261, 
308. 

Cutu-kulananda Satakarni, King Ilariti- 
piitra: See Haritiputra Cutukulananda 
Satakarhni. 

Ciiyipaka : 682 . 

D 

Dabbiila (rajya) ; 366, 474. 

Daggupalli Dngganna : 533, 642. 

DagOba-Gaitya ; 99. 

Dahrasena, Traikutaka king: 466, 476f,, 
664f. (As'vamedhayajin) 

Daivaputra-sahanu-sahi : 232* 

Daksa : 430, 432. 

Daksarama, Inscriptions of : 525, 654, 

village 7. 

Daksipamurti : 430, 432* 

Daksipa : 22f., 88, Same as Daksipapatha. 

Daks ^a-KOsala : See Kosala. also same as 
Maha-Kosala. 

Dalavanur : 660. 

Daliyavavi, r. (ancient name for ITulya- 
bhaga, a branch of the lower arm of the 
Godavari, in E. Godavari dt.) 6d8f, 
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Daldra (DSmaluru) village : 213. 

Damana of Erapdapalla » 364, 368f., 372, 
384. 602. 

Damas'arman of the Polaniuru grants ; 
4l4f., 634. 

Damajadas'il (Damaghacjis'ri), Ksatrapa : 
28. 

Damas'ena, Ksatrapa : 54, li3f., 118. 

Damila (Dravi^a) : 68, 72. 

DamOdar, r. : 570, 638, 

DamOdaragupta: G54. 

DamOdarasena-Pravarasena (usually called 
Pravarasena II), Vakataka king : 382, 435. 

DamOdaravarman (Ananda king): 2t5f., 
329f., 33Gff.. 340-46, 488. 

Danasagara. of Ballalasena : 331. 

Danarpava : 5G9 ; legendary prince : 672. 

Dapda s'ri (same as Carada sri or Candra 
s'ri) : 30. 

Dandagula : 570. 

DandanCtr (title) ; 389. 

Dapdin, poet : 5, 3 3. 

Dantapura: 72, 323n, 470, 494, 570,572, 
576.602,007, 013. 

DantavarapukOU : 602. 

Dantayavagu-6/id^^r< •* 392. 

Dars'i fragmentary grant: 183, 176f.. I79f., 
186, 214, 220ff. 

Dasuikumaracarita : 5. 

Das'ahara ; 590. 

Dasanapura (identified with Dars'i in 
Nellore Dt.) l77. 180, 236. 

Das'a-s'ata-sakala - dharanltala~nara - 
pati : 646n. 

Dattakasutra : 259. 

Davana-Dhrubhaja : 600. 

Denduluru : 91. 352, 502. 

Dcs'Sdhis'a : 202, 312. 

Deisradhipati : 376 ; Dcs'adhipa : 378. 

Des'f dialects : 120. 

DSsrahsapatalika ; Desraksapa{aUidhi- 
*r/a’;386f., 389f.,392f, 

Devagiri : 69, 73 (mentioned in Bodhi Sri’s 
inscription.) 

DSvabhoga (tenure) : 220, 301, 309, 311ff. ; 
Devabhoga-hala : 310. 

DSvahala (tenure) ; 377, 471. 

Devanna-paScali visaya : 612 

Devapura : 369, 464, 637. 

Devaigna : 478, 485, 592, 643f., 665. 

Devara^tra : 362, 364f , 369f., 396, 464-472, 
625f.> 537, 547, 632 ; wrongly identified 
with Mahara^tra : 872. 


Devavarman, Kadamba king : (referred to 
as YiiVixrcija also) 26lf., 263*269, 274, 
284. 

Devavarman, Vijaya : (S’alankayana king) : 
224, 337 f., 353-361. 

Devavarman, Vispukundin king: 404f., 409, 
420 f., 423, 429, 466-63. 484, 6.3lf., 664. 

Dcvegere (Triparvata) 265. 

De vend ravar man II : 579, 588. 

Devendravarman V (DcvDndrabrahma) : 
5791., 

Dhaiiinakada (See also Dhanakataka or 
Dlmnyakajaka) Same as DharanikOta : 
199. 213. 

Dhammarakhita (Dharmaraksita) : 71* 

Dhamma-mahamfitas (Dluirma-mahama- 
tyas) : 71. 

Dhanakatika (same as Dh.anyakataka and 
Dharanikota) : 33,70, 79,82, 84. 87ff , 
92ff., 104, 118, 208ff . 2l3, 244., 280, 306, 
308; Dhanakada : 210. 34 ti 348, 367, 
370, 383, 429, 438, 4619., 549. 

Dhanada: 124if. 

Dhanabodu : 79. 

Dbanadupiira (Dhanaduvrblu) : 124ff., 

Identified with Candavolii. 

Dhanaka family n. : 40, 48, 54. 

Dhananjaya : 364f., 369, 372 

Dlmnyakara : 76. 

Dhanyavispu : 479, 

Dhara : 5099., 603, 638. 

Dharapendra : 299. 

Dharapi-sulras : 89. 383. 

Dharapikota: 292. (See Dhanakataka and 
Dhanyakataka*) 

Dharmamalyas : 71. 

Dharmadhara: 104 (Dhammadhara). 

Dhaihmanandi-thera : 69. 

Dhaihmakathaka (Dharmakathaka) : 104. 

Dharmaghosa; 110. 

Dharmakhedi, Kapaka s'ri : 5799.. 

Dharmamahiirdia : (title) 53, 183, 226, 
232, 275, 3l3f. 

Dharmamaharajadhiraja ; 53, 154, 158, 
163, 175,183, 108, 207, 232, 258. 31 3f. 
(Early Kadamba and Pallava title.) 

Dharmamadhinija : 258 (Western Ganga 
title.) 

Dharmapala : 383. 

Dharmarajadeva : 519, 521, 6296. » 604, 
eOflf., 609, 622, 6269., 639-42. 

Dharmamria, kavya : 122, l26fif. 
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Dharma-yuvamaharaja (Pallava title) ; 

229, 232. 

Dbarwar : 122. 

Dhatu-garbha ; 86f, 

Dhauli : 71. 

Dhavalape^a 0. P. grant of Umavarman : 
388. 393. 

Dhruvas'arman : 612. 

Dhenasena (Abuja or Aryaka) Cutu king : 

163, 159ff.. 197ff. 112. 

DiHnaga : (acarya) : 381. 

Digba-nikaya : 64f.. 326. 

Digambara Jains : 245. 

Diliparasa (NoUmba king) : 289. 

Dindi, r* 2. 

Diksaniyes(i, a rite : 444. 

Dimile-v/saya : 63.'5 
Dinari-masakas : 63. 

Dinika : 172n. 

Dipavams'a : 4. 

Divakarasena : 485. 

Divi : 125. 

Divyas : 510. 541. 

Dravidian Colonists : 74. 

Dravida-inap4^lA: 375. 

Droija : 186, 141, 171f., 178, 189, 452. 
Dr^tivisi, JT. 192, 297ff. 

Dubagu^ta Narayana-kavi : 632. 

Duggavutti, village : 206. 

Durga (goddess) 632. 117. ; 

Durgakopda : 117. 

Durgi, village : 339- 

Durjayas of yelana94u and Kop^^padu- 
mati-sima : 423, 653/. ; Durjaya family : 
37o ; eponymous prince : 290, 310 ; 
Durjaya kings : 126, 291. 

Durvinita, Western Ganga king : 803. 
Dvipadu metre : 545. 

E 

Early Gangas : 670ff. 

Earlier Karas : 617. 

Early Pallavas : 140. 

Eastern Archipelago : 56. 

Eastern Calukyas : 6, 10, 134n, 191, 

expansion of: 307 ; 416f., (C. P. grant 
of Calukya Bhima : 464) ; conquest of, 
417; 538. Eastablishment of sovereignty: 
418, 552, 614 ; tradition : 438, 603 ; 

Coins : 669. 

Eastern Gangas : 470, 472, 487, 491, 494, 
496f., 500, 506/., 619, 627/.. 63Qff.. 684. 


647/., 669 615. 6l7, 624, 635//., 641/.. 

652 , 666 . 

Eastern Ghats: 1, 2/., 87. 236, (in Gan jam); 

371, 382/., 4S8. 469, 6C2. 658. 

East Mountain Monastery : 89* 

Edenga hoard of Gold coins : 660, 663' 
Ehuvula 108. 

Eka’fatasadhana : 96. 
Ekas^ilanagara-vrttantamu : 341n. 
Elamafici-Kalioga (same as YellamaSci 
Kalinga) : c69, 464 528. 

Elliot, Sir Walter : 352. 355. 377, 666ff. 
Ellore Prakrit grant of Vijaya Devavarman: 
91, 349, 363. 355. 

Elura 361. 

Elumala Hills : 428. 

Eran, battlefield : 863. 649. 

Eran Pillar inscription of Bhanugupta 
(GSparaja) 648. 

Erapdapalla : 362. 364/., 36?. 372, 602. 
Erandol : 868. S70. 

Erramala Hills : 2. 

Et’-kopda : 558. 

F 

Fa-hien : 88. 

Far East : 79. 

Fergusson, Sir James : 75, 93. 

Feroz, king of Persia : 479* 

Fleet Dr. J. F. : 124, 133 d, 155n, 169, 170, 
233. 246, 270. 380, 853, 362, 508, 543/ , 
569, 576, 678, 683, 612. 

Fu-po-sbih*Io (Purvas'ila) : 89. 

Further India : 74, 79. 

Q 

Gajapati, king of Orissa : 683. 
Gajayana-Saravatata, ParfisarTputra : 451. 
gama {grama ) : 202 ; gama^bhojaka 
{grama-bhbjaka ) : 202. 

Ganapatha of Papini : 849. 

Gapapati-Naga : 871. 

Gapas'arman : 36l. 

Gapasvamin ; 644* 

Gap^avyuba : 76. 

GandbSra, n. country : 6^ 70. 

Gangs r. : 571. 

Ganga era : 494, 628, 530/., 569, 678-93 
Ganga tribe : 670, 675. 

Gangaradai : 670. 

Ganga-K^dam^^ era : 576. 
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Gacga-Kadamba alliance : 579-82. 

GangSnvaya : 571. 

GanjSm plates of Madhavaraja-Sainyabbita 
(same as Gan jam plates of the time of 
SWankarSja) : 616.618, 620-23,625, 62 
639. 642f., 

Gangavadi (in Mysore) ; 265, 258, 267. 27J, 

67cfif., 574. 

Ganges #•. 79, 570, 659. ; Gangctic Delta : 
570. 

Gangeya, mythical prince : 671. 

Ganganagu^em : 352. 

GanjSm : 823. 

Gani-Atukuru : 835. 840. 

Gsrdbabhilas (Gardabhinas) : 16n, 89. 140. 

Gaudis (identified with the S'ailodbhavas) : 
5l0f., 604, 638. 654. 

Gaudabhatta : 290. 

Gautama-Biiddha : 116. 

Gautamas (Brahmins of Gautama ^6tra ) : 
173. 

Gautimiputra. (V^kaUka prince) : 389, 404. 

Gautamiputra Sri S'atakar^i : 25. 52, 137. 

Gautamiputra S'rt Yajna S’atakar^i(Gauta- 
miputa siri Yana Satakamni) : 26-29, 
31ff., 98. 118, 13lf., 155. 196. 323, 347, 
656. 

Geography, Ptolemy’s : 3il. 

Gerini : 74. 

Ghatilasala : 73, 96. 320. 

Gha;;ita Singaya, poet : 542. 

ghafika {ghataka, kadaka or kanaka) : 
192, 208f. 

Ghurj ira country : 536, 

Giri-Kottura : ?64-68, 872. 

Giripas'cima-sima i same asJKondapadu- 
mati-slma) 307. 

Girnar Mtn. 509., inscription of Rudra- 
daman : 146. 

Gita or Giti metre : 545. 

Godavari ; r. Iff., 6n. 21, 74. 167, 279, 828, 
846, 854, 357. 364. 868-371. 373, 884, 
462, 469, 471, 499. 684. 537, 644. 648, 
550, 583. 

Godavari plates of Raja Pfthivimula : 491, 
493-99. 543, 574f.. 677f., 682f., 597-601. 

Gokarpa : 576f. 

Gokar^ies'vara (name of S'iva established 
on Mabendragiri) : 570. 572, 670f. ; name 
of MahSs'vara or S'iva in Gokar^ia. 
N. Kanara Dist. 6761. 

Gdkulikas : 98. 


Golahgulas : 327f., Gulangula-it^/aiia : 328. 
Golas'arman : 346. 

Goli : 84. 

Golugopdalu : 42S. 

Gondwana ; 366. 

Gepalan C. R. : (his theory) 185ft. ; 
Goparaja : 64 8f. 

Goraptla plates of Attivarman : 328 ft., 

335f., 339, 343. 

G6-s*atasahasra’mahadana : 50. 

GOtra : Agnives'ya : 210. 

,, Agastya or Agasti : 832. 

,. Atrcya : 90. 202, 236, 395, 570, of the 
Eastern Gangas : 612. 

,, Atri : 471. 

,. Audameghi : 236. 

,, Aupamanyasa : 818 1 392. 

,. Bhabhurasa : 361. 

Bharadvaja : 8, 141, 147, 167, 171f., 
202. 236, 271, 318, 349. 

„ Gautama : 236f., 317, 4l4f., 634. 654. 
611. 

,, Gargeya :-6l2. 

„ Harita : 87ff , 202. 

,. Kamakayana : 551. 

,, Kapvayana : 670, 653. 

,, Kaisnayana ; 818. 

Kas'yapa : 226, 234. 238. 240. 332,392. 
,. Katyayana : 389. 

,. Kaundinya : 162. 154, 301, 3l7, 332. 

.. Kau.s'ika : 202. 218. 236. 470. 

,, Mapdirasa : 492. 

,, Manavya : 39, 108, 151, 154, 

., Mathara : 37. 

,, Maudgalya : 374, 379. 

,, Paras'ara : 236, 659. 

„ Rama-l^a'yapa ; 498, 614. 

,, S'ap^ilya : 539- 
,, Savarpasa : 385. 

„ Tanavya : 817. 

„ Vasi§{ha : 202, 632. 

„ Vatsya : 202, 332, 393, 626, 639. 

,, Vi^puvpddha : 37, 497. 
Gotrapravaranihaddha-kadamba : 549n. 
Gdvagama : 69. 

Govallava (bha) : 202, 312. 

Govardbana : 34, 112., GOvardbanagriri \ 
848. 

Gdvindavarman.surnamed Vikramas'raya: 
800r., 410. 419. 421, 503-16. 518. 626. 603, 
637f., 663., 

Gritfita : 809f., 312f. ; grdntabhOiakas i 
8l2f*, gramafika : 809. gramSyaka : 311« 
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Greater Andhra : 74. 

Great Law, The : 321 , 

grisma : 156. 

Greeks : 7, 73, 172. 

Grierson, Sir George • 9n. 

Gubagutta : 77ff., 80. 

Guddadi (Guddavadi) vixaya i 623 ; 633f. 
Same as Gudrahara. 

Gucluru ; 320f, 

Guliala : I70f. 

Guriadliya : 8f., 803. 

Gupabhara, title o£ Mahendravarman I : 
805. 

Gnpavarman, Vasistha king ; 395, 467ff., 
694, 632. 

Gupapadeya, village : 176. 

Guparpava, legendary prince : 672. 

Gujerat : 114, 137, 149. 169, 218, 257. 

Gundi inscription : 113. 

Gupdiakamma, r. : 2, 45f., 73f., 424f. 

Gumikas ; 202, 312. 

Guptupalli : 600, 

Guptas (Imperial Dynasty, same as Im- 
perial Gupta.s) : 13, 109, 13U.. 166(., 269, 
265. 360, 357, 363. 380, 42 1 , 43411.. 456(T., 
460. 465, 473ff.. 606, 659, 652, 663. 

Gupta Empire : 13. 442, 46Gf,, 473, 478, 
506f.. 692. 664. 

Gupta era same as the Gupta Year : G20. 
628. 

Gupte, Mr. Y. R. : 627. 668f., 662. 

H 

Hagari, r* 223. 

Haihayas : 135. 

Haimavatas : 98, 105. 

hala (land measure) : 50, 609 ; perhaps 
tenure alsot 

hala-suita sahasra : 86, 60. 

Halsi grant of MtfgOsWarman : 26ln. 269f. 

Halsi grant of Bavivarman : 277. 

Halmidi Stone inscription oi Kakusiha- 
varman : 261 n. 

Haihma siri (Drahmi sri), princess : 41} 
63fl., 60. 67. 

Hadigfaana : 69. 

Hamghi (Samgba) 08- 

Hari (Vi$pu, God) : 661. 

Harisena, author of Allahabad inscription 
of Samudragupta : l82f., 227, 862, 364f., 
878. 


Harisena (VakStaka emperor) : 421, 476. 
478f.. 485f„ 488-91, 496, 498f.. 692-96, 
698, 600. 634f., 649f., 665f. 

Haribha^a, village : 590. 

Haridatta, 892f. 

Harita, Sage : 37ff. 

Haritiputras : 39, 219, 221, 287. 
Harltlputra-Manavya Kadambas : 173, 285. 
Haritlputra-Cutu-kulananda Vispuskanda 
S'atakarni (Harltiputa Cutukulananda 
Viphukada Satakaihni) : 35, 89, HI, 140, 
15111., I61f.. 168, 178, 197, 201, 219, 221. 
287. 

Haraha stone inscription of Suryavarman : 

508, 510, 5l2f 618. 603, 638, 659. 
Haris'candra : 443ff. 

Harivarman, Maukhari king : 485. 
Harivarman (Ayyavarman or Aryavarman), 
W. Ganga king : 264, 268. 270. See also 
Ayyavarman. 

Har^agupta : 622, 627, 537, GIO, 614. 642ff. 
Hai ^avardhana : 636. 621, 64311- 
Harsa era : 619, 625. 

HastibhOja : 693. 

Hastihoya ; 643f, 

Hastivarman (S’alankayana king) of Vengi : 

229, 356ff., 861-70, 372, 374. 384. 
Hastivarman (Eastern Ganga king) : 528- 
631,606-11, 613, 626f., 641. 

Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela : 
247f. 

Hebbata C. P. grant of Vi§puvarman : 276. 
Hemadri Papdita : 331. 

HSmanta : 81, 156, 159, 177, 226, 396. 
Heras, H., S. J., Prof.; his theory: 188 192, 
203f , 267n. 

HCttividya-yastra : 382. 

Himalayas : 400, 

Uinayanism : 381. 

Hindu Trinity : 683ff. 

Hirahadagalli Prakrit grant of S'ivaskanda- 
varman : 17J, 174 j I76ff,, 179, 200i 203, 
205(f., 2l2f.. 2l6f., 226. 3llf., 319 ; vill- 
age of : 204. 

Hiralal, Bai Bahadur, Dr. : 046, 658* 
Hirananda S'astri, Dr : 19n, 5l0f., 662. 
Hirapyagarbha (Brahman) : 3d0f. ; maha^ 
dana : 330f. 337. 316f., 520, 669. 
Hiranyagarbha-praautih : 412. 
Hirapyakes'i-sutra : 236. 
HiranyakO^i-mahetdana : 50. . 

Hirapyakas (Hirampakas) : 45, 48, 67, 287. 
847 , , 
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HiraosrarS$tra ; 46ff., 196, 1230f., 263, 282f., 
2871., 869, 481, 637. 

Hiruniuthuva : 09, 73. 

Hitnahebbagilu plates of Mrgt-s'avarman : 
269n. 

Hop^evaka, village : 609. 

Hpdayadharapi sutra : 883. 

Hultzsch, E. Dr. ; 44, 134 159,17.611, 184n, 
223, 2430, 823ff., 385. 401, 404f., 410, 
419, 427f., 476, 482, 620, 621. 640. 

Hupas : 266, 264, 442,457, 473, 476, 477f., 
606. 692, 664. 

HuSca stone inscription : 289. 

I 

Ik^vaku : antquity: 122; coinage: 121 
epoch : 390, 666f., 665 ; hero : 22f., 37, 
ll9f.. 283f : king: 23. 32. 108, 110, 126 ; 
tribe, immigration of : 23. 

Iksvaku Empire: 74, llSff.. 200. 

Ik^vakus (Imperial Dynasty): 196., 24, 
33ff., 74. 83ff., 110, 112, ll4ff., llOf., 131, 
143f., 160, 1041., 178, 199ff , 207, 209ff.. 
262, 283f., 287f.. 294, 317, 322, 324f., 327, 
336, 342, 360, 883fr., 401, 425, 433, 436. 
468, 481, 557f., 660, 5G5f. ; destruction 
of : 326. 

llantarayan: 141. 

Imperial Andhras: (Same as S'^tavahanas): 
See Andhras. 

Indian Archipelago : 380. 

Indo-Parthians : 25, 137. 

Indus : r. 79. 186, 149, Same as Sindhu. 

Indra, god : 143. 

Indradatta : 456, 47o. 

Indrabhattarakavarman or IndrabhattSraka 
(also Indravarman) : 40Cff, 419, 421, | 
484, 487-503, 606f.. 526f.. 655, 078. 682f., 
693. 695f., 698-601, 634-37, 650. GOi, 

Indraprabha : 123. 

Indravarman I or Adhiraja Indra or IndrS- 
dhirSja or Maharaja Indravarman of 
Trikalinga : See Acf/u>^;a-Indra. 

Indravarman II : 63 If., 536. 533. 607, 611. 
614, 037, 041f. 

Indravarman III : 669, 586, 688, 618f. 

Indrabala : C04. 

Indrakila. hill : 542, 662. 

IndrarSja, Eastern Ca}ukya king : 678. 

Indravati, r. : 236t*i, 368, 371, 658- 

IpQru plates (1 Set) of MUdhavavarman 

U1 ; 403, ilOff., 620, 624, 684, 


Ipuru plates (II Set) of Madhavavarman 
II : 394. 403ff.. 408tf.. 419, 460, 463, 482, 

612. 525, 641. 

Irawady r .(Aiiavati) : 380. 

Irbuli, village : 539. 

Is'anavarman : 608'513, 603, 637f., 6u3ff , 
Istapiirta : 4'14. 

Is'varadatta. Abhira king : 54, ll3f*, 
Is'varascna, AbhTra king : ll3f. 
Is'varavarman. Maukhari king : 507-11, 
003, 063. 

Itikirolla-bodii : 109. 

J 

Jaffna i 141. 

lagannath, temple of : 591, 

JaggayyapOfa inscription of the time of 
. Sil VIrapuriisadatta, 264 ; Jaggayyapct i: 

24, 35, 38, 48, 62. 7911., 90f.. 103. 

Jahnavi r- (Ganges): 670. 

Jahnavcyas (Jahnaviyas, same as the Wes- 
tern Gahgas): 253ff-. 258ff., 207, 278, 
434, 5l7f., 670-77. 

Jainas : 43, 174, 6G5f., 670. 

Jainism : 122-20. 

Janapada : 306ff., 310. 

Janayraya, title of Madhavavarman III : 

4l0ff., 421.616,614. 

J anas’ rayi-chandOvicchitti • 644f. 
Janturadasa; 662. 

Jatakas : On. 62.344. 

Jariisandha : 446. 

Jatakarma-samskara : 331. 

Jatas'ikhara, hill : 123. 

JiUi metres : 646. 

Jaunpur fragmentary inscription : 608ff., 

613, 038, 654. 

Jayaprabhacarya : 96. 

Jayamangala : 6- 
Jayapara 317. 

Jayantipura : 676. 

Jayasimha. n. of officer : 625. 
Jayasimbavallabha, E. Calukyaking: 41411., 

418, 534. 

Jayaswal, Dr. K. P. ; 136, 142, 14411., 160, 
I56n, 168, 182, 232, 848. 353-63,366, 
370, 373. 376, 487. 490. 

Jayavarman, B^hatphalayana king : 44, 
21 5f., 317ff., 320-32. 336, 468. 

Jeypore Zamindari (Agency) 470, 487, 602, 
658. 

Jijjika : 497. 
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Jina IJioes'vara) : 127. 

Jirjingi C- P. grant of Indravarman (I) : 

468, 494-87, 374, 698, 600S. 

Jivadaman : 28- 

Jivaputra (Jivaputa ?) : 151, 160. 
Jouveau'.Dubreuil, Dr. : 135. 145, 147, l60f., 
168. 182f.. 185488, :?11, 248, 234n. 820f.. 
362. 871, 873. 401, 665. 

Jubbulpore : 865. 

Junaga^h inscription of Rudradfiman : 26, 

47, 186, 169f. 

Jungliguo^u : stone inscription : 42, 205- 
Jumna r. : 474, 659. 

K 

Kadaka (Kafaka) : 238. 

Kadambas (Kadamba dynasty) : 39, 64, 
lllf., 116, 118, 147, 164 r, 161, l64f.. 
I72ff., I96f., 190, 209. 2l0f.. 219fif.. 222, 
224, 228, 230, 238. 253ff., 25^t, 270, 272f., 
287f., 294f.t 299, 341, 380. 988. 421,483f., 
440flf.. 447. 449, 455. 467, 473, 613, 617£., 
685f., 53S, 6761.. 593. 

Kadamba (dynastic name) : 422f. ; king- 
dom : 358. 

Kadamba chiefs of Kalinga : 576f., 570-82, 
Kadamba charters : 676. 

Kadambagiri; 669. 

Kadakuduru : 234. 

Kllduvetli or Mukkapti Kaduvet^i : See 
Trildcana Pallava. 

Kahora : 06.. 

Kaifiyats >' 282, 

Kaiyyafa : 109- 
KakSti PrOla:638. 

KSkula : 74. 

Kakusthavarman, Kadamba king : 219, 221, 
254-61, 341, 382, 434,576. 

Kakati PrGla : 668. 

Kftkatlyas : 436. 

Kalabharta iKSlabhart^). mythical Pallava 
king : 149, 178, 1696. 

Kalacuri era : 2 18, 477. 

Kalacuris of Cedi: 298, 491, 406, 621, 692f., 
662 ; Kalacuris : 477, 606, 600. 

Kalacuris of Ujjaini : 475. 

Kalabapdi: 602. 

Kaleru. r. 425. 

Ksles'vara lifiga . 7. 

Kali Age : 24. I 

Kalidasa : 267, 882, 546. 608. { 

Kalinga : 4. 6. 32. 89. 48. 63, 72. ?«££., 824, 
838, 353,865, 867-78, 875. 884f., 887. 


893r., 306, 401, 443 464. 467ff., 479f., 
485ff., 490. 4g4f., 500f., 511. 510f., 526- 
585, 537f., 647, 552-65: Kalinga-vi-^aya : 
885. 

Kalingattuparapi : 283. 

Kalingadhipatil} (sakala) : 890, 392, 884. 

Kalinganagara : 828, 470; 472. 569, 572, 
675. 607. 610, 6l2f. 

KalingapatUna : 73 (Calingapatam). 

Kalika-Tandava : 663. 

Killars: 142. 

Kalpataru : 48. 

Kalya^a, Western Calukya capital : 298. 

Kalvakopda : 644f. 

Kamala s'ri : 124. 

Kamarpava, legendary Eastern Ganga 
prince ; 572 ; Kamarpava I ; 57lff. 

Kamasutra : 5. 

KSmavarapukO(a : 384. 

Kambaksya C. P. grant of Devendravar- 
man 681. 

Kambhojas : )86. 

Kamburatlceruvu : 377f. 

Kaihda siri (Skanda SVi) : 41. 

Kammaiadu : 80, 204, same as Kamma- 
kara§tra: 80, same as Kramukaraftra 
and Karmarastra. See below, Kammaka- 
ratha: 204. 311. 

Kammara-cernvu : 878. 

KampSru : 683. 

Kamsa : 611. 

Kamvalya^varaya-ghO^afy 672f. 

Kandara 436f. 

Kandararaja : 885ff. ; Kandara king 327, 
Kandara family 339* 

Kanauj : 51 Of., 536. 

Kandarapura, identified with CSzerla in 
Narasaraopeta taluk. Guntur District : 
326, 328, 881, 833f., 886, 840, 844f., 488 ; 
219, 224,239. 804f. 

Kandararaja 1 : 304-06. 

Kandarapura identi6ed with Kap5ta-Kan- 
dara of the legends : 833ff. 

Kandararaja II : 386. 840, 842. 345, 649. 

Kanha-beppa : See Ki:§pa-beppa and Ki: 4 pa. 

Kangura : 33if., 340. 

Kanheri (K^spagiri) : 10, 151, 153, 166, 159, 

^ 220 . 456. 

Kaiic!, kingdom of : (Pallava kingdom) : 

I 11, 96, 114, 116, 118, 182, 134. 187, 

I I40f. (See Pallavas), 865. 369f., 880f, 481, 

1 434| 489, 478, 482. 685, 688f., 348, 676. 
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KaScivSyal : 297. 

Kandahar : 137. 

Kandukuru : l75f., 228. 

Kandavarman, same as Vijaya-Skaoda- 
varman II : 181, 216 . 

Kadgavarman, Kadamba king : 231, 233. 

Kanna4a language (same as Kanarese lan- 
guage) f 9n, 43, literature: 119. 122. 

Kannagara : 823f. 

Kanteru plates of Nandivarman : 340, 355, 
874. 

Kanteru plates of Vijaya Skandavarman : 
340, 365, 374. 

Kapvayanas : 173, 

Kanuparti (Kanuparru) 323f. 

Kanyakubja : 505, 610, 522* 

KapOteS'varasvamiD, temple of : 3046., 320, 
33dff., 

Kapoia-Kandara : 333f. 

Kara Dynasty : 645. 

Karad : 170 ; Central Karad : 171. 

Karajji : 265* 

Karegalur plates of Madhava II (W. Ganga 
king) : 268n. 

Karikala Cola I. also called the Great : 
I95f.. 274f., 282f., 284ff.. 289, 293. 294ff , 
463, 478. 471, 497. 

Karimnagar: 7. 

Karmara^tra: 20l>, 225, 234, 238ff , 247, 
286, 300f.. 806, 340, 346, 414, 426, 433f., 
517. 539, See also Kammakarastra, Kam- 
manaridu, and Kramukarastra which is 
the same as KarmarSstra, 

Karpata : 5f,, 522* 

Kar^a: 126. 

Kart^asuvarpa : 681, 614, 621, 643f. 

Karttika: name of month, earliest occur- 
rence : 831f. 

Karttikeya : same as Mahasena, and 
KrauSca : 64 >, 660- 

Kss'akudi plates of Nandivarman-Pallava : 
172, 189, 193, 280, 242. 

Kanaka : mentioned in Ekayiianagara^vrh 
tantamu, and identified with Dhanaka- 
taka : 486ff. 

Kathiawar (d) : 137, 156 , 169, 474, Same as 
SurS§tra. 

Kathavatthu commentary : 4. 

Kathasaritsagara : 195. 

Katikardama : 828f. 

KStikuripS : 378. 

Kasimkoia plates of Cfilukya Bhima 1 : 969, 


Kas'mira (Kashmir) : 68 . 70, 75. 

Kastara : 846. 

Kas'yapa : 88 , 1 73. 

Kas'i (Varanasi) : 308. 

Kaulika : 203 n. 

Kaup(}inyas: 173. 

Kau.f'ikas : 357 ; 

Kaus^kiputra : 154. 

Kauttura : 74. 

Kavacakara-5/i5^'a : 810, 311. 

Keith, Sir A. B. : 23. 200. 448. 

Kekayas : 58, 277f. ; K. Prince • 267, 27l , 
Kekaya princess : 26i. 

KendukQra : 226, 228, 310. 

Keralas : 572. 

Kes'arins : 046, KCsari, title : 646. 
Kes'avadeva (an inhabitant of Pi^tapura) 
892 ; Kes'ava, ^od : 516, 545. 

Ketta^a, village : 612. 

Khadasati : 152. 

Khamia-celiki-remnaka (Skanda Caliki- 

ra^aka) : C7. 

Khaih la-naga-sataka : Skanda Naga S'^ta- 
kar^ii : I53f. 

Khaihia-sSgaraninaka : ( 8 kanda Sagara 

Naga) 40. 

Khamdavisakhanaka (bkanda Vis'akha- 
naga) : 40 . 

Khathdasiri (Skandas'ri) : 41. 

Khakarata race : 25. 

Khamkhc d plates of Pratapas'ila : 495, 699f. 
Kharavela, emperor of Kalinga : 869. 
Kharapurl : 47lf., 

Kha^vaftga-dhvaja : 808. 666 
Khandesh. East : 362. 368, 870 ; Khandesh 
West : 456. 

KhSta : (grama) 255. 

Khrysc : 72. 820. 

Khurda plates of Madhavaraja Sainya- 
bhita : 618, 021 ( 1 ., 625 . 

Kielhorn, F., Prof: 222n, 276, 401, 423, 
425, 673. 

Kilakilas : 13, 16. 39. 

Killi-valavan : 141. 

Kindeppa Copper-plate grant of Ananta- 
varman : 470f. 

Kiratarjuniya {kavya of Bharavi) : 803- 
Kira^as (Kilalas) ; 71. 

Kirradia (Pilad or Tilad) : 71. 

Kirtivarman 1 : 618, 636, 641, 657. 

Kodabali siri : 61, 58, 103, llOff-, 110, 162a^ 
161, 108f. 
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Kodavali rock inscription : 30£. 

Kodufhka, (village or settlement) : 202. 

Kodura (Koddura) ; ll7, 376 

KoclamaSfcili : 332. 

Kodikim : 234. same as Kopiki, a village 
in Guntur dt- 

Kohetura : 390. 

KOlabala : 371. 

KOlahalapura (Kokalavalapura, KolauU- 
pura, or Kolalapura : 371-74. 

Kolanupaka (same as Kollipaka Kolanu- 
paka) ; 3.9. 

Kolanu : 3 (Lake Colair Kolleru) ; Kolanu- 
pura : 539. 

Kolar (District in Mysore) : 10, 673, 576. 

Kolikas : 203 ; Kolis : 203n. 

Kolleru, plates of Vijaya-Nandivarman : 
349, 354f., 361, 373 

Kolleru, Lake : 3, 336, 370, 373, 377, same 
as Kunala or KaunMa : 538, 539, 552 ; 
Battle of : 687f. 

Kollipaka (same as Kolanupaka) : 369f. 

Kollitippa : 323n. 

Kolivala-5/i0/aAra : 176, 203. (Bhattis'ar- 

man-) 

Komar ti plates of Capd^varman of Kalinga; 
375, 388| 391, 

Kommara, Village : 378. 

Konakapdravadi : 634, (district in Guntur-) 

Kopdakavuru : 431. 

Kopdamailci : 351f. 

Kopdiiniana : 162. 154f., 160. 

Kopdimu4i plates of Jayavarman : 44, 216, 
317-26, ’376, 389. 

Kopdapadumatis (Durjayas) : 423 ; Kopda- 
padumali-sima : 307, 423, 563, 

Kopdamuruvudu : 228 . 

Kopdavallaka ; n- of officer : 512. 

Kopdividu : 426. 

Kopdedda grant of Dharmarajadeva ; sur- 
named Manabhlta: 530, 609, 618, 620£f-, 
626ff., 639ff. 

Kongapivarman : 228. 231f , 263, 257. 269« 
676. 

Kongapi, Konkapi or Kangapi ? (W. Qanga 
King) : 168. 

Kongada, Kongada-mapdala (same sa 
Konyodha) : 72, 91, 323f., 519, 627f.. 
602-06, 614, 616-643* Same as Kung- 
yu-(gu) to : 72, 616. 

KoAgudSyarafakkal : 244. 


Kopidena : 290- 

Kopiki : 231. 

Konkan : 6 ; North Konkan : 19, 48, 72, 
170 ; same as Navakhapda : l7l ; 808, 
370, Konkana Kings : 572. 

Konkapika : 168ff., Konkapi : 178. 

Kontokossyla : 69, 73, 320f. ; Kaptaka- 
s'aila : 320ff 348, Same as Kap^aka- 

sela : identified >\ith Ghaptasala* 

Kopparam plates of Pulikes'in II : 344, 
639f., 549. 

Korc^opda C. P. grant of Vis'akhavarman : 
388, 3S4. 

Korc^apdaka-v/xaya or paiicali : 894f^ 

KOrukopda : 560. 

KOsala (Same as Dakslpa-Ko^ala or Maha- 
KOsala) : 6, 24, 30, 32. 34, 39, 48, 63, 73, 
89-93, 168, 229, 358, 364ff., .370f., 373, 
464, 472, 478, 477, 479f., 486. 608, 61 8f.. 
621ff.,625, .528f., 631, 535, 537f„ 547ff:, 
692ff., 693 f., 602-606, 608, 614, 617, 622, 
628,630, 634fr.,638, 640-43, 645f ,656, 
658, 666. 

Kd%aladhipatil} : 519, 604. 

Kola family (Durjayas) : 291, 

Kotappa and Krotta-Kofappa : <839-30, 370 > 
Kutcs'vara or Kutes'vara ; 431. 

Kotappa-kopda ; 290. 839f., 428, 431f. 

Ko^hakarika : 69. 

KottampalugU'6d^M : 61, 89. 

Kottis, identified with Kottapattapa in 
Nellore Dt. 323f. 

Kotti s'arman ; 335, 

Kotlura : 393. 

Kotyadona (Kopidena in Guntur dt ) 290. 

Kramukara^tra (same as Karmaraslra or 
Kammarastra) ; 81* 

Kranja : 240. 

KrauSca (same as Karttikeya or MahSsena) 
640. 

Kroslukavartani-vf’ia^^a : 590, 609. 

Krspa Lord : 445f., 452, 611. 

Kr^pa r. : Iff., I9f.. 22, 60, 73f., 79, 82, 
84f., 90ff., 116, 119, 12o£f., 131, 188f., 
137, 145, 164, 167, 199, 209, 211, 216, 
237, 240, 280f., 283, 285. 288, 291, 300, 
319-24, 328, 833, 839, 347, 364, 867. 860, 
369f., 372f., 876, 424, 426, 433, 436, 448, 
454, 458. 461ff.. 481. 602f., 638. 648, 
354, 358, 563,663. Kt§pa-Beppa ; 6it. 
36, 73, 208, 502. Same as KaphabeppS, 
and K^paveppS. 
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Krishnamacharlu. C, K. Rao Bahadur i 
391f., 

Krishna Sastri, H Rao Bahadur '. 132, 
147a, 186n. 245ff.. 404. 623. 

Krishnaswaroi Aiyengar. Dr. S. {Dewan 
Bahadur) : 136, UO, 185ff. 

Kr?riavarman I (As^vamSdhayajin), the 
Great : 238. 260-66, 267. 269, 279, 282, 
434, 440f., 447, 455, 460f., 486. 
Kfi^t^avarman II : 5l7f. 

K§atrapas (or Maha-Ksatrapa Dynasty) : 

nSff., 146, 210. 

Ksaharatis; 113. 

Ksemcs'vara (n* of God Siva mentioned in 
the Haraha insc.) 620. 

Ksudra S'anti s'ri (Cula Camtisirinika) 
Kulahaka princess: 46. 
Ksudra-Dharmagiri (Cula-Dhammagiri i* e. 

Cuba gutu) : 68. 78, 86. 

Kuberaka, mentioned in Bhat(iprdlu ins- 
criptions : 124 ff. 

Kubera, Lord of Devarastra: 364, 369, 
372, 384. 

Kubja, poet : (composer of Talgu^ida stone 
inscription) : 220if., 254, 257. 
Kub]a-Vi$t^iivardhana (same as Yuvaraja 
Bittarasa or Vis^uvardhana and 
vardhana I,) the founder of the Eastern 
Calukya Dynasty : 290, 306f., 416, 418, 
534, 687. 540. 549f., 662.55, 658, 614. 
Kudalur grant of Madhava II : 271. 
Ku(}aravalli : 877* 

Ku^avada: 525f., same as Kuravatika or 
Kuruvada. 

Ku^egere plates of (Vijaya)’S'iva MandhSfr* 
varman : 275. 

kudit south Indian village name ending : 
675. 

Kudopali plates of Maha-Bhavagupta II : 
897n. 

Kudrahara-vi^aya : 374 ; same as Kudu- 
hara-vf.jaya : 876ff., 379- 
K6(}ura : 43, 3l7ff. 3206,, same as Kc^ura, 
Kcdddra : 320ff*, 348. 

Kuddrahara {vi.^aya) : 8l7ff., 376. 
Kulahakas (a family) n 46Q., Kulahaka- 
vihara 69, ^6. 

Kulaipa:47, 169. 

Kulu(a : 866. 

Kumara-amatyas : 889. 

KumSragupta I*. 266f.> 262, 264f. 44l(.> 
466ff.464. 


Kumaragupta II ; 473. 

Kumaragupta III : 603, 637f.i 653f. 
Kumfiras'arman : 885. 

Kumara varman : 267, 274, 281. 

Kumara Vi^riu 1 : 177. l79f.. 183, 193, 197, 
199ff., 207, 209, 230. 

Kumara Vistiu II : 192fr., 248,276, 296ff., 
473. 

Kumara Vis^u III : 193f., 241, 248f., 800-02 
617. 

Kumiida : 493, 609. 

Kunderu : r. 288. 

Kunfila : See Kollcru. 

Kundarl, (Kandari ?) ; 431f., 

Kundavalli s'ri : llOiT., 116. 

or Kupdinadi ; or Ku^diprabha : 46, 

425. 

Kundinapura or Kupdinagara: (wrongly 
identified with Ko9(}^vI(}u) : 424- 
Kundabhogi : 625. 

Kutiduru : 4l4, 534. 

Kung-yu-to : 72. 

Kuntala; (Same as the Kingdom of Vana- 
vasa or Vaijayanti) : 6, 19, 48, 72, 254f., 
264-69, 274-78, 2S2f., 287. 293, 300, 808, 
337, 341, 347, 421, 434. 440, 447, 466, 
460f., 464, 486(f., 488, 6l7f., 635, 538, 
540. 663, 576, 693. 695f., 634. 
KuntaWs'vara or Kuntaladhipati : 254ff*, 
262. 

Kupadaryaka: 237. 

Kuppana^ 290. 

Kuravada (Kuravata) : 374ff ; 379, Kurada : 
379. 

Kurala: 364; Kaurala: 366, 371* 
Kiirmavihhaga : 323, (Same as Kurma 
nivasa) Kurma-Jayanti : 608, 
Kurumba-Paliavas : 556. 

Kurnpura : 810. 

Kuruksetra : 24, 71- 
Kus'a Jataka : 22n. 

Kus'asthalapura : 24 ; of DhanaSjaya : 

364f., 369, 372. 

Kus'inagara: 22. 

Kusaiias : 25, 28, 142, 172. 

Ku^umbins : 318, 471, 492. 

L 

Lal.mt (Goddess) 6S8, 656; (Same at 
Gaja-Lakimi). 

Laksbmana Rao, IC V. < SSSf., 858. S79. 
401, mi., 485, 4861., 640- 
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LalitaAkura (Pallava prince) : l75n. 

LaAkavatSra-sntra : 94ff. 

LaA^ulya, r. : 602, 

Lri^i : (Latades'a) ; 20. 4S6. 636, 693. 034. 

Later Ganga Dynasty (Second Dynasty): 
670, 572ff.; Records of: 683. 

Later Guptas of Magadha : 473f., 4^5. 605, 
607f., 623. 037, 653, 065. 

Later Guptas of Maha-KOsala (Same as 
Panduvams'is or Somavaiiis'is) : 508, 523, 
579. ’655. 

Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) i*. 490. 

Lava I Prince : 23. 

Lekumari. village: 879. 

Lenduluru (Denduluru) : 502. 

Life, The; 89, 91, 644* (Of Yuan Chwang) 

Lingabhaffiyam : 126. 

Local Records: 282. 341. 403. 

Ldhacarmakaraka}}': 237. 

Lokamudi : 379. 

Ldkapalas : 233, 314. 

LOkavibhaga : 244f., 247f]f , 264. 379. 

LokOttaravadins : 98. 

Longhurst. A. II.. : 69. 86. 101, 458. 560. 
664ff, 

M 

McCrindle, J. W. : 32H„ 309. 

Macerla : 82. 339. 

Macdonnellt 22, 

Mackenzie Col* C : 34ln* 

Madani {apsarasa or celestial nymph) : 
171f., 242. 

Madani (Madana) r. (another name for the 
Vanis'adhara) : S23f. 

Madamba or Madambika (Mathdabika ) : 
202. 312, 471. 

Madhava-Mahadhiraja (Madhava I) : 245, 
267>268. 676. 

Madhava II (Western Ganga king): 244f., 
247, 259. 262, 268. 271, 518. (alias 
Simhavarman) : 2C7f., 270. 281, 284, 
291ff, 

Madhava I (S'ailOdbhava prince) 519, 639f , 
604fif., 62If.,628,642. (Same as Madhava- 
raja I, the usurper.) 

MadhavarSja II, (Sainyabhita) ; 628, 643fr. 

Madhavas'arman : 438. 

Madhavavarman (Mythical prince) identi- 
fied with Vi^pukupdin king Madhava- 
varman, *• 486, 438f., 632f.. 642f. 

Madhavavarman alias Srinivasa, surna- 
med Sainyabhi(a II : 695*99, 021 1 684ff., 


Madhavavarman I, the donor of the Pola- 
mQru grant ; 512. (This is Dr* D. C. 
Sircar's identification.) 

Madhavavarman I (Vi^pukupdin king), the 
Great: 262. 265f., 279. 342. 894 f., 404, 
407-11, 420f.. 429, 434.4r)8, 460ff., 464. 
467f., 480, 491, 603. 569. 630f.. 664. 

Madhavavarman II (Vispukundin king) : 
404f.. 409, 4l9ff , 427flf*, 433, *463f., 469, 
473, 479f.. 482, 486, 5liff., 594. 632, 634, 
648, 664. 

Madhavavarman III (Vispukup^in king) 
surnamed Janns^raya : 306, 343f.. 410ff«, 
414. 4l7f., 421, 603. 612-48. 659, 607, 610, 
6l3f.. 642f. 

Madhu-Kamarpava : 580. 

Madhukes'vara. temple of at Mukhalin- 
gam: 602, 6l2f* 

Madhva sect of Brahmins : 203. 

Madhyades'a : 291. 369, 871, 653. 

Madhya-Kalinga : 464, 670. 

MadhyamarajadevaT (surnamed Yas'obhita 
IT. :629f., 698, 601, 603 f., 619.622-25, 
G3G’39 

Madhyaman’ijadeva II, surnamed Yas'ob- 
hitalll: 64lf. 

Madhayamanijadeva III : 646. 

Madhyamika-vada : 90. 94f., 116. 

Madras: 10. 

Magadha: 22f., 876, 879, 474, 479, 505, 
570. 006. 

Magadhas of Pi$tapura : 353, 367, 872. 

Magadha-^t#/a, (wrongly read as such, . 
really Ma|hara-i(;M/a) : 353, 886. 

Magaris: 346. 

Mahabaladhikrla, 889. 

Mahabalipuram : 305. 

Mah- Andhra ; 5, 17, 92. 

Mahabharata: 7, 125 l72f., 834. 847,448, 
446, 463. 

Mahdbha^ya: 109. 

Maha-Bhavaguptarajadeva (Mahfi^Bhava* 
gupta II) 397* 

Mahaboobnagar (Panugallu) : 119, 282, 288, 

MahabhOja, a title of rank : 42, 149. 161, 
162n.. I59f., 220, feminine form of; 
Mahabhoji : 16lf. 

Maba Bodhi Society : 124. 

Maha Caitya (at SViparvata) : 57f., 64ff , 
75, 78, 86, 106ir., 110. 

Mahadanas : (Sixteen) : 887, 

Mahadat^anayaka i a title of rank or 

ofifice ,* 40, 44, 318ff., 335, 
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iiahadanapatni : title of the Pugiya 
princess S'Snti s'ri : 40. 

Mahadevpur taluk : 7. 

Mabadeva: 117. 

MahSdevt, Ananda princess : 304, 844. 432. 
MabS-Dhartnagiri (Maha Dbammagiri) : 
69, 77. 

Mahit-DhaKMakathaka {Mahadhamma- 
kathaka) : llO. 

MahS-Jayaraja : 650f., 656. 

MahS’As'vayuja safhvatsara : 465, 471. 
Maha-Kaatararajya : 364f., 3C6, 371. 
Maha-Karttika samvatsara : 465f . 
Maha-Kan4urura : 80. 

Haha-Kosala. same as Daksitia-Kosala or 
Kosala. See Kosala. 

Maha-K$atrapa kingdom : 28. 36, 53i 11211.. 
115, 218. 

Maha-K§atrapas (Saka Kings of Ujjain) : 

28f. 84 ; See Ksatrapas also. 

Mahamakha : 629, 601, 603,627. 

637. 

Mahnmatras \ 71, 543; (Uahamatra^ 

yOdhaydfy ) : 543* 

Mahama^alSs'vura, a title of rank : 42. 
Mahanadi, r. : 72, 91, 366, 871. 469, 602, 
616, 630, 643, 666. 

Mahanavami ; 640. 

Maha-pratihara : 43. 

Maba-Pravararaja ; 608, 604, 652-56. 
Mahapatha: 810. 

Maharajahalika : I52f. 

Uaharajadhiraja : 627. 
Maharaja-Mahasnmanta : S'ailodbhava 
title : 620.25, 628, 642. 

MahSraflra (Aparanta) 29, 48, 360, 370, 
882, 427 ; Mahara^trikas : 530. 
Maharalhis: 16. 42, I5l, 220., 

Maharathi, a title of rank : 149 ; feminine 
form, Maharathini : 151, 169. 
Mahasadigha : 98* 

Mabfisaoigbikas : 77, 076., Peculiarities of 
• the Mm* of Andhra or Andhaka school : 
lOSff., 109f., 826. 

Mahis-Samantavarman, Lord of Trikalinga: 

602f., 605f.. 609, 641. 

Mahasena ; (Karttikeya) : 36f., 660, 287. 
MahasSnapaii : title of rank : 42, 66ff , 
325. feminine form ; MahasSnapatini : 
40, 66f., 152f. ; Provincial governors ; 
MahasSnapatis : 347. 
Uahasramantadhipati t (title of rack) 42. 


Mahasiddhavrttanta : 96. 

Mab^s'ivagupta-Balarjuna : see BslSrjuna. 

Mah^ivagupta-Tivaradeva : See Tivara- 
deva. 

Maba-Skanda s'ri (Maba-kam la*siri) : 40, 
46. 51. 56f. 

Maha-staviras : 97* 

Maha-Sudevaraja : 65 If , 056. 

Mahiitagavara (Mahatagivara), a title of 
rank : 44ff., 31811., 325. 

MahcJtalavara : a title of rank, perhaps 
same as Mahatagavara : 40(1.. 46, OCfl., 
389 ; feminine form of : Mahatalavari : 
40, 42. 66(1. 

Mahitvadimaddbhasithha : a title : 290. 
Maha-Vais'akha-jamva/sam : 270. 

Mahavallabha : 152. 

Mahavams'a : 4, 70. 

Mabavana t 7Gf. 

Afaha-Vihara (on S'riparvata) i 59, 78, 86, 
106. 

Mahavinaseliyas : 76, 98. 

Maha~V inayadhara : 76. 

Mahay ana doctrines : 93, 946,, 140, 381. 

MahSLyana-Buddbism : 116f* 

Mabendra, king of Kosala : 864, 860, 871. 

Mahendra, king of Pi^^apurat 364, 366, 
884f. 

Mabendragiri (wrongly assumed to be 
name of king) : 367, 370. 

Mabendragiri, (Hill): 2,72,91, 892,490, 
672. 677. 606. 

Mahendra‘6A6ga (vi^aya)\ 893, 681. 

Mahendrava(}a : 534. (MayindavSlika) 

Mahendravarman I (Pallava king, same as 
Mahendravikramavarman): 190, 192, 243, 
803-307, 342(1 , 549, 660, 864, 566. 

MahesVara (God S'iva) : 57, 59, 127, 318 
333, 360f., 601. 660, 664. cult of : 563 60. 
676f. 

Mahimana Cola (Mavan KiUi) : 294« 

MahisSsaka (Mahims'asaka) Sect : 110. 

Mahi^mati : 23, llO. 

MajerikS : 347. 

Majeru, a port at the mouths of the 
: 7- 

Majhima nikaya : 64f-, 104, I06i 326. 

Maisola : 73. 321f., 340, 369 ; 

Maisolus : 73. 320, 322, 

Maitteya : 90, 383. 

Maitrakas : 474, 605* 

Majumiar, B. C* ; 510. 
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Majumdar, R. C.i Dr. : 465, 470. 

Malabar: 427. 

Malava (Malwa) : 29, 86, 118, 218, 256. 

870, 456, 476, 478f , 605. 609. 

Malavalli stone pillar inscription : 16, 19, I 
146, 151, 154, 166. 158, 160. 163. 206f., 
Malavikagni mitral 461. 

Malaya Mountain Range : !• 

Malayas (Eastern Gbats in Ganjam Dis- 
trict) 371, 383. 

Malayagiri (in Ganjam dt.) 383, 602, 608. 
Malaya (Manyamu^ or Malayamu in East 
Godavari dt.) : 428. 

Malaya : 405, 412, 427, 438. 

Malaya Peninsula : 50. 

Malin : 662. 

Malini : 126. 

Malla : (mythical ancestor of the Durjayas 
of Vetanatidu) ; same as Mallabhupa : 
125, 201. 

Malles' vara : 126} 533, 641, (god S'tva at 
Bezwada.) 

Mallikarjuna*li6ga or MallikSrjuna-S'iva : 

7, 87. 123, 126, 426ff., 430, 524. 

Mallinatha : 126. 

Mallisena : 126. 

Mallinatha (commentator on Kalidasa): 
382. 

Manabhita, title of the S'ailOdbhava king : 

529, 604, 606, 627. 

Manalku^i : 493. 674f. 

Manamatra : 650f., 658. 

Manarpha : 322f. (same as Manarphalia). 
ManavyagO^ra: 151, 164, 219, 221, 287. 
Maicyaooa-Bhat(araka : 344. 4l0f., 421, 
624> 640-655. 

Manama^ugu, village 236, 

Mancjagapaltu : 560. 

Mandasa plates of Anantavarman : 581. 
Mandhai^varman, Kadamba king : 274f', 
436, (Vijaya<S'iva-Maadha(rvarman ) 
Mangsdur (Mahgalur) plates of Siihha- 
varman! 133, 187ff., 193. 234ff., 247£., 
811. 

MaAgalavakya : 216. 

Mahgales'a. Western Calukya king : 536. 
Maoipallavam : 141 ; name of a dynasty 
also* 

MaSjira, r, tributary of the Godavari : 1, 

6 , 10 . 

MaSjlra, r. 7. in the lower K^stia region, 
an arm of the 847« 


Maifjirades'a : 8. 

Maiiju Sri Bodhisattva : 382. 
Manjus^rimulakalpa : 949. 

Manneru, r. in Guntur : 2, in Karimnagar 
dt. : 7 216, 227, 340. 

Mann : 417* 

Manama Siddhi, (Later Telugu Cola 
Chief) 290. 

Mantaraja of Kaurala : 864, 366, 871. 

Mara : 102. 

Marakas : 328. 

Marasimha, (Eastern Gahga prince) 672. 
Marasimha, king of Karad; S ilahara prince: 
170. 

Markandeya Parana : 327f.^ 611, 664. 
Massalia ; 7, 322f. 

Matbaras, Brahmans of M. gotra : 173. 
Malharas or Mathara dynasty : 173, 884, 
*397, Same as Mathara-i!;M/a : 82, 8S5, 
897, 464, 467, 617, 624, 629ff. 
Mathariputra : 20. 

Ma|hariputra Sri Virapurusadalla (Mad- 
hariputa stri Viripurusadata) : 20, 35, 
40f.. 48, 51f., 63, 68, 75. 80/.. 103, lOdff. 
110, 115, 1209., 161, 161, 198, 204, 826. 
Mativara : 390, 392, 467f. 

Ma trashy arya : 669. 

Mat^gapa (Group of Seven Mothers : 

Plaeides) : 287* 

Matrs'arman : 470f. 

Matsya Parana : 7n, 13-18, 26, 31, 60, 111, 
125, 331, 349, 676f. 

Ma^tapatideva (God S'iva at Talgupda or 
Sthanakupdura) : 154, 160. 

Mattepa4 plates of Damodaravarman : 216, 
327-831. 336ff. 

Matukas (Mgt^kas or Matikas) : 1049. ; 

Mstukadhara; 104. 

Maukharis : 474. 485, 505-13, 522, 604, 639. 
6529. (of Kanauj). 

Mauryas : 536 ; Mauryan Empire : 4. 
Mayidavolu Plates of S'ivaskandavarmao : 
4. 132, 164. 170, 1749. 1999., 210, 218, 
2159.. 226, 312, 319, 

Mayuri-vidya * 94f., 97, 383. 
MayOras'arman: 153} 164, 2169., 222, 224, 
228. 230, 255f., 284, 287, 837, 357f. 
Mayindavatika : (Mahendrava^a) s 53df. 
MSdini : 850. 

Megasthenes : 5, 570. 

Mlghasandea^a : 382. 
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Meikal Range : 1, 63, 366, 468, 658. ; Same 
as MekaU: 143, 146, 477, 479, 592f., 
605, 617. 

Mekadona: 42, stone inscription: I53f 
203ff. 

Melarasa : 578. 

Menarikam : 66. 

Menmatura : 186, 233. 

Mihirakula, Hu^a king : 486, 490, 505. 

Milinda-Panha : 70. 

Mitavarraan : 493, 574f.. 577, 697. 

Mirashi, Prof. V. V., 521, 663. 

Mithila : 22. 

Modo-Calinga : 670. 

Mogalluru, village : 286. 

Modulakatti : 206. 

Mongloid Races . 71. 

Monier Williams : 225n. 

Moraes G. A. : 217, 254n. 

Mokari (Same as Maukhari) 218. 

Mfg^'avarman : 260, 266f<, 2G9f.) 274, 276, 
281, 285, 293, 480, 486. 

Mrontukalika-^r^mn (MrOnluka or Moron- 
tika):483. 

Mu(}ivemu-a^^ra/tam : 47, 289. 

Macilinda : 61. 

Mudita stage : 94. 

Mugalarajapuram (MadgalarSjapura) : 458, 
657, 560.65. 

Mukkap^i-Ksdnvelti: (See Trildcana>Pallava 
and Vijaya Skandavarman IV) : 281, 
285, 289ff., 462. 

Mukhalingam : 603, 6l2f- 

Mulkinacju : 23. 

Mulaka : 23, 30, 39, 196, Same as Mulaka- 
ra^tra. 

MuUkura.5/>5/aii;a : 376, 378. 

Mulugopc}^ *• 

MulugOti : 126. 

Mupdara^tra : 127, 226£.. 235, 237, 287. 

Mupd's : 16, 39, 127, 149 ; Mupda-nandas : 
10 ; same as Murundas : 16, 89, 149. 

family (Royal family or Dhana- 
dupura) 16, 123, 127. 

Mup^iya-suta ; 123, 127. 

Mup^Ora : (Mutiduru : 377f. 

Munyada : (Munuda) 361, 376. 379. 

Muni, r. : 2. 

Musir. 2, 119, 281. 347f.. 869; Musikana* 
garat 848. 

Musikas : 847f*, Dynasty : 848. 
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Mysore : 3, 10, 19, 43, 73, 140. IsOf., SOI, 
plateau : 285* 

N 

Nadilura : 80. 

Nadepdla: 307, 653. 

Nagas : 9, 111, 297. 

Naga Dynasty : 149, 152, 160, 197 (same 
as the Andhrablirtyas of Vanavasa) ; 
Naga Dynasty in the lower region of the 
Krspa : 847. Naga Epoch Bharas'iva 
Naga Epoch) : 7. 144 ; Naga alliance : 
144; Naga Empire:?, 143; Naga prin- 
cess : 143ff., Naga family, same as the 
Cutus: 140, 143f., I40f., 166ff., 171, 209. 

Nagacandra : (NakacamJa) 80. 

Nagadatta, s'ri : 154 

Niiga Epoch (in Andhra) : 7, 

Nagakhapd^: 1^6, 150, 152n. 

Nagamulanika, Princess*: 151, 163f., 159. 

Nagarakal^ka : 612. 

Nagarjuna; Aciirya : 82, 8Sf., S8ti., 9311., 
(Naga), 07, 8S3, 426, 454; 

Nagarjuna, contemporay of King S'ata- 
vahana : 02. 

NSgSrjuna, Siddha (Tantric Guru)\ 9o, 
96ft., 383. 

N5garjunakop4>, inscriptions of : lOf , 22, 
24, 35, 87f., 40, 42, 44f., 48, 60, 52, 66f., 
76fr.. 82-100; 104ff., llOff., llOff., 125ff., 
152n., I63f., 826, 389. 425, 656. 

Naga-thera : 69. 

Naga Satakarpi : 115. 

NagSvali r . : 8, 73. 

Nagavardhana (NagSrdhana) : 658. 

Nagas'arman : 889. 

Nagnas'arman ; of Mapd'rasa gotra \ 492» 

Nagpur : 93. 

Nahalamukhadharakm : 237. 

Naingaina : 823f. 

Naiyogtkah : 809. 

Nalas of Nandi vardh ana : 475, 477, 491 
693, 617, 642, 649, 652, 657-60 
Nala kings : 486 ; 

Nala, epic hero : 659. 

Nalas conquered by Kirttivarman 1 : 536. 

NaU Kingdom : 658 ; NalavSdi*vf?^y<s : 
657. 

Nolands : 96. 

Nalgop(}i (Nallagop^A) : 110, 282, 288, 84P 
481- 
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NallamaU Range : (S’riparvata) 2, 7. 46, 
87fr , 106, 127, 425f„ 426. 

Nalinak^a Dutt, Dr. : 103n, 105. 

Nanakkasa. identiBed with Simhavarman 
III : 263. 267, 465, 460. 

Nanda (a cow-herd) : 431f. 

Naodagiri : 572fT.. NandagirioStha ; 573. 

Nandaluru : 2b0. 

Nandagaon, on r. S'ivanSth : 6581. 

Nandidrug: 223 (Nandidurga) : 673, 

Nandin, meaning S’alankayana : 350. 

Nandi Mallana (a poet) : 542. 

Nandivardhana, Nala Capital: 476. 487. 

668 (. 

Nandivarman I (Pallava king) 184f«, 192, 
104, 243, 247, 240, 296-290, 302: donor 
of the Udayendiram plates : 194 , identi- 
fied with Nandivarman, the enemy of 
Dj9tvi§a. 

Nandivarman I (S'SiSnkSyana king) : 855f., 
374, 381 f. 

Nandivarman II) or Vijaya Nandivarman 
(S'ilankayana king) : 355. 

Nandivarman- Pallavamalla : 297, 451. 

Nandor : 658« 

Naparallabodu : 77f. 

Nannadova : 603f. 

Narace4u, village : 234. 

-NarSya;ia (i. e. Vi^pu) worship of: 360; 
god : 609. 

Narasimhami Mr. M. : 470. 

Narasimhagupta : 648. 

NaramSdha : 446. 

NSrada. Sage : 443. 

Narasingapalli plates of Hastivarman : 528, 
530f.. 607f. 

Narasimhavarman II, surnamed Raja^ 
simha : 134, 178. 186, 307. 

Naral6ka-Vikrama ; and Naralbka-Trivik 
rama : 554. 

Narendrasena (Jaina-muni) : 122. 

Narendrasena, Vakfi^aka Emperor ; 262, 
264, 440ff., 455fif.,460, 474-77.487,648, 
668f. 

NarmadS, r.: 5, 132, 

Nasik. Cave inscriptions: 42, ll2f., 131f., 
136, 169f., 347. 

Nasik : 164, 333, 381. 

Rasikit^Pakhyanam : 533, 543. 

Na(araja : 563. 

Nathav54i*Vf$^^a : 503, 554* 

Natrpati-vi^aya : 340,,502fi (same asNata- 
va4i viqaya). 


Natural History of Pliny : 570 
Navakhapda : 167*171 ; Navakhanda-rltjya 
or Navarafya-samuddharaoa, a title of 
S'ilabara king. Navakhapda , identified 
with Konkan : 171. 

Nawargarh : 168. 

Nayankura, n. of Pallava prince : l75n. 
Nayasena : 122. * 

Nedumudi Kill i. the mythical Cola king: 
141. 

NelakOU : 868. 

Nemi. an officer': 286, 311. 

Nepal : 101. 

Neyikas : 202, 312. 

Nidusanti family : 680. 

NllarSja, of Avamukta : 864, 868, 372. 
Nikayas : 105. 

Nikayadhara : 104. 

Nirvana : 8^2. 

Ni§adha : 659. 

Nitisr astro : 259. 

Nivartanai 208, 310fif., 861, 374, 377, 
537. 

NivinS C. P* grant of Dharmarsja : 629, 
609, 618, 620ff., 626ff.. 689, 641. 
KiySrppava Mahamandalika : 580. 

NiyOga : 379. 

NiyUktakas : 379. 

Nizams Dominions : 341, 354, 369, 48l. 
No}amba family : 290 
North Kofikan : 71, 112, 149, I69f. 
Nfpati-ParivrSjakas (Dynasty) 474, 505, 
652. 

o 

Odra same as Orissa. 

Old-Bhatrapalli inscription : 298. 
Omgerumarga : 291, 654. 

OmgOdu plates of Vijaya Skandavarman : 

176-180. 200, 220f.. 239 (1 Set.) 

Omgodn plates of Siihhavarman II (II 
Set) : 18lf.. 187. 193, 225f., 234, 245-48. 
812. 

Oihgole, identified with Oihgodu : 45, 234f 
Orissa: 71f.. 323, 365, 384, 591f., 638 
644ff., 661. 

0|4 (Odra) : 616. 

P 

Paddukkara : 237f. 

Padmamitra, republic : 455f. 

Vadma Rurgif^ : 24a. 
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PagujiSra - visaya (PagutiavSra - visaya) ; 
651f. 

Pahlavas (See also Palhavas andPahnavas): 

26, 135fr, 140flf., 146f., 169-172. 

Pahnavas : 13511., 140ff. 

Pai, M. Govinda : 158n, 

Painganga, n : 2. 

Paingula. a work on chandas by Pingala : 
644. 

PaiVaci. (Pai>aci-Prakrit) a dialect : 

44, 2C9, 226. 

Paithan (Pratiftana) : 23, 

FSkanaju : 43. 

Pakki. a village : 492f.i identified with 
Palakki). 

Palaki-ra.^^ra or visaya : 492f,, 536. 

Pslako^td^lu *• 

Falakka.* Palakkada : 189, 182, 186. 226., 
864f., 369. 37if. 

Palasa : 676. 

Falasika (Same as Halsi) 277,483,676, 
696. 

Palgru r t 2, 79. 228. 235f. 

Palhava, (See also Pahlava and Pahnava): 
137, 170. 

Pali literature : 103f. 

PSlkurki S6manatha-^<rv» : 289n, 523. 
Pallava architecture : 457 ; Pre*Mahendra 
Period : 457 ; Pallava Style : 459, 560. 
Pallava* eponymous prince : 110, 167, 1691. 
172£.. I78f., 190. 2421. 

Pallava, king, conquered by Mayuras'ar- 
man : 170, 217* 

Pallava. dynastic name : 19£„ 146. 148, 270, 
422f., 438. 

Pallavas : Origin of the : 147ff., 1711!. ; of 
KaSci : 181-314 ; 324-27, 337f., 350. 35S. 
860, 872, 879f.. 421, 433f,. 438, 44017., 
447, 455, 468f., 46117., 472, 480f. 6171!., 
686. 538, 653, 657f., 560, 565! , 676; 
Pallava invasion of Andhra : 664. 
Pallava-Kadamba conflict : 4S0. 
Pallavakafaka (Palotka^a and Palakkada) : 

182, 186« 226f., 231. 240. 

Pallava Kingdom (Empire) : 282, 800, 35S, 
371, 462. 478. 48lf., 497. 

Pallavendrapuri : 220ff. 

Pallikfita, Pallava chief of Bezwada : 642. 
Pallis ; 142. 

Paloura : 828, same as PalQra in Gan jam* 
FalD54 : 82.338. 

PalugnbO^a: 00< 


Palura (in Ganjam district) 68. 72. 

Palura in West Godavari district: 323, 377£f. 

Pamnagama ; 65, 106, 326, 

Pamuru : 235. 

Panagal: 119: Panugallu: 282, 481. (Panu- 
gallu or Mahaboobnagar), 

Pancamahas^abda : 397, HQO. 

PaHcamatukas : 65. 104, 826.; Paficama- 
tukadhara: 105. 

Paficap.'itra-v/.yiyri ; 68f. 

Punditctnidhyacaritramu \ Il2, 2391., 
523f. 

Pamlavani.9'i--, same as the Somavaifas'is or 
Later Guptas of Maha-Ko-^ala or KOsala ; 
506, 601. 6031., 606. 6l6. 

Paridiranga : 74- 

Pandyas ; 571- 

Pacini : 349. 

Pannati-Punnali country: 253,259, 570, 
6T5f', 

Pantura (Same as Pat lira) : 317, 320. 

Papikot:id ilu : 2, 428. 

Papila : 69, 78> 

Papavinas'a'devara ; (God S iva) ; 430. 

Paravata Monastery : 88- same as Parvata 
monastery: 8H. 

Parama-bhtigavata i 131, 30:i, 360, 381, 
388, 39jf .. 566, 656. 

ParamabhaKaraka : 627. 

Parama-brahmanya : 412, 516, 651, 644. 

Parama daivatah : 3S8, 301, 39 1. 

Paraniamahes'vam : 300, 432, 472, 401, 
601, C09, 627, 637, 640, 660. 

ParamC'sfhitva : 445. 

PttramSs' vara : 627 (title ol supreme 
kingsip) 

Paraiitaka I : 297. 

Paras'ara : 168, 173. 

P rfis'ariputra-Gajayana-S irvatnta : 431. 

Parayatnka : 217. 

Piirdi plates of Dahrasena : 457. 476. 

Pargiter, F. K.Mr : 14.i, lOn. 

Pankud plates of Madhyamarajadeva I : 
6i8ff . 0221., 625. 627. 632f7., 536-39. 

Parinirviina : 94. 

Parlakimedi plates of ludravai man II • 
683f., 611. 

Parlakimedi plates of Vajrahasta 1(1 : 680. 

Farthia: 136f ; Parthian : 26, 135, 142; 
Farthiva : 136. 

Paruhara or Paru-vf^aya : 224n* 

Fasapuleru : 426* 
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Pasendi. K. (Prasenajit) : 22. 

Pasuvemula forest : 76. 

Pas’uvis^asana : 444ff. 

Fatala : 299 ; Patala-Ganga : 426. 

Paffis or Patfikas : 801, SlQf , 335. 

Pa^l^tia: 472; Pt\Uis^%bhOga : 471f* 
Patumitra (republic) : 264. 455f., 476,605, 
664. 

Paup4arika : 453, 513, 576. 

Paurukutsa : 37* 

Pauravas : 22. 

Peda-Ganjam : 323. 

Peda-Mu(}iyama {Skt. BrhatprOstha) : 302. 
(in Ganjam). 

Peda-Mu(}iyaniii (Mu^ivemu) in Ouddapah : 
288. 

Peda-Vegi : 351f., 878. 

Peda-Vegi plates of Vijaya Nandivarman : 

349, 354f.. 362, 374f., 377, 3 9. 
Peddipti-Amma (Pedda-iti(i-Amma) : 377. 
Penna or Pennar : (Morth) same as Pina- 
kinl : 73. 127, 146, 211, 226, 228. 282!.. 
288, 322, See also Pinakini» r* 

Pennar, South : 107. 

Pepukaparru: 234. 

Penukofida plates of Madhava 11 (W. 
Ganga king) : 244-7 1« 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea : 71, 74, 
120, 323, 846. 

Persia ; 135ff., 142. 

Peruva^ika : 492f. 

Peshawar : ;70. 

Phasika, Battle of : 529. 639f. 

Pigilam, village identified as PTkira : 236. 
Pihimda: 848. 

Pikira grant of Siihhavarman I(: 133, 18lfi., 
187, 193, 234, 247f., 348. 

Pilladai : 71, 

Pina-Gangai (same as Pain-Ganga) : 2, 6n. 
Pinakini, r., same as Penna or North 
Pennar : 2ff., 6, 53, 78f., 197, 211, 322. 
Pin-gki-lo (identified as Vengipura) : 01. 
Pingala : 544. 

Pinakapa^i : (God Siva) : 192, 297. 

Pires, Edward A. : 610, 

P.f^apura : 91, 834, 864-67* 870f., 373, 385< 
887, .392, 394, 416, 469f., 498. 5; 4, 520, 
626, 637f., 647f., 650, 552-55, 629 ; king, 
dom of : 385. (identified with modern 
Pithgpuram). 

PithSpuram : 392. 

Pith uih^a : 848, 869, 


Pitrbhakta : 887. ; 

Piirpadanudhyataly : 390f. 

Pitundra of Ptolemy : '848, 869. 

Pliny, the Elder : 6 , 570. 

Podggadh rock inscription of Skandavar- 
man : 487, 657. 660ff. 665f. 

Podaga^h, village (Puskara or^ Pufkari) 
661. 

Podili-slma (division) 45. 

Pokanapdu : 46. 

Po-lo-mo-lo-kMi (Bharamaragiri) : 87. 
Polamuru Eastern C^lukya grant of Jaya- 
siihhavallabha I : 4l4ff., 604. 

Polamuru grant of Mgdhavavarman III : 
403, 410. 416. 4l7f., 500, 6l2ff., 516, 627, 
632ff., 640f., 643. 667, 618. 

Polamuru (Puloihburu) village : 414-418, 
634. 

Po^iduru grant of Vajrahasta II t 69 f. 
Portuguese people : 72. 

Pottapina^u : 282. 

Prabhakara : (king) 498f. 

Prabhakara Sasiri, V ; 122n. 
Prabhailjanavarman : 467f., 682* 
Prabhavati, Kekaya princess, Q. of Mrgef- 
vararman : 267, 274, 277. 
Prabhavatigupta : 266 , 363, 436, 441, 659. 
Prah^dhacandrUdayam : 642, 
Pradaki^inapatha : 79. 

Pradhirajya : 445ff., 453. 

Pragalbha : 571. 

PragjyOtlsa : 71. 

Prajapatya : 45ff., 453- 
Prafnaparamita (Prajnaparamita-vadins) : 

98i 882 ; yastra x 388* 

PrafUadhipa - mula - madhyamika^v^tti : 
383. 

Prakrit. Grammar : lO ; Prakrit Charters : 
178. 181.208, 319,324, 853, 866.404: 
Prakrit Epoch : 132, 174f , language : 
8-10. 147, 151. 155. 173, 180, 824. 
Pramudita stage : 94. 

Prapahita r. : 2, 10. 

Prapg ; 70. 

Prang-na^n (same as PakanS^n) 46. 
Prapav^vara temple : 219. 

PrasannamStra : 649ft. 

Prasenajit (Pasendi) : 22 . 

Pratapasila (Kalacuri king ?) 496, 699f. 
Pratiltima : (unions or marriages) : $7; 
Pratipglapura (Bha|(iprOlu) : 122-186. 
Prati^^hSoa (Pai(han) : 23, 808, 8^^ 867 . 
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Fhdxfacanasutra : 297. 

Frnvaiicarafy : 237. 

Fravatakanda : 349, 422. 

Pravaramanjari (of Purusottama^ : 849. 
Firavarapura : 64S. 

Pravarasena 1 : 338. 359. 303, 435. 447. 
* 449. 452. ^ 

Pravarasena II : 435, 048. 

Pravira : 135) 143. 

Prayag ; 474, 659) 604. 

Prehara : 220—224. 

PrcihpalH : 204. 

PrltibhSgavata (SSnnpati) : C02. 

Priyabala : I22fl. 

Prthvi-Duvaraja (Prthivi-Yuvaraja) : 344f., 
'638f. 

Prthivi-Duvaraja (Prthvi - Dhruvaraja- 
Indravarman) : 343frt, 54Sf. 
Pjthivimaharaja ; 514, 526, 647f.. 650-555. 
Pfthivimula, donor of the Godavari plates ; 

493. 495, 498fr.. 674. 682f., 699. 
Prthvtraja, Nala prince : 6G8« 

Pfthviscna) ii. of S'aka King : U8, 
Prthivhcna 1 : 264, 202. 
pjthivlsena II ; 474f., 477-480, 692, 648f., 
663ff, 

Pylhvi-VyaghraiSja : (King of Nisadh^)451. 
Prya^uluski : 106n. 

Ptolemy: 71f , 74, 120, 220. 3200., 346f.. 

357, 368, 376. 878f. 

Pubbasela (Fu-to-shih-po-lo) 99. 
Pubbaseliya School : 4. 

Pugi-Vf.ya^^a {nndu) \ 45f., 140; same as 
Fuki^visaya ; 

Pugiyas : 40, 46, 48, 65« 

Puklya (Puglya) 40, 45, 

Pukkalaoti (Pekkelaotis) : 70, See Pcskala- 
vati. 

Pujicat, Lake : 73. 

Pulikala ; Sinda King : 20 
Pulikes'in 1 : 613, 518, 535. 

Pulikes'in II (Same as SatyasVaya Prthivi- 
valUbha Piilikes'in 11) 290, 306f., 844f., 
878. 4l5f.. 418. 490f-. 515, 634, 5.36-40. 
617, 549. 552f., 6U. 643. 

Pulindasena : 61 9f., 626, 629f. 

FulugulanSdu : 282. 

PullSred^igucJem : 82f. 

PulumSvi II- (Same as Vasisthiputra svami 
Sri PultirnSvi 11) : 25ff. 39, 42, 62, 93, 
182. 136. 146. 153, 190, 196f!., 322. 
PulumSvi 111 (Siva S'li) 27. 

89 


Pulumavi IV: 29-32, 84. 49. 
Punarabhis'Ocana, ceremony : 445. 

Puiiga. and Piingi, or Pugi and PCiga : 45. 
Puiigavrolii (JihgOlu) : 45. 

Punja, Rtuiaka S’li : 397. 

Punjab : 67, 70. 

Punna(eidos'a : (Puriniila country) : 218, 266,. 

1361,143. 

Pnnyasala : 79. 

Purana 5. 13-20. 23f., 30. 48, 85, 112, 135f , 
142. 11.5, 149, 163, 161. 108, 172 ; Purapa 
Account: 13-18, 113, 145. 
Puranisahigama-vasnil’a • (Puranisamga- 
ma) : 492f., 555, 

Puri ; 692 ; Puri District : 71. 

Puri Plates of Dharmiraja-Manabhita : 

(Same as Ko^idi'tkl i grant) ; 618, G20ff. 
Puri Plates of Madhavaraja-Sainyabhila : 

6l8f., 622, 625f., 633, 630. 

Purus: 22. 

PurusamSdha : 443fl., 453, 

Purusas: 92. 

Purvagrahtirika : 414ff., 418. 634. 
Purva-Malava ; 47G, 479. 

Purva-rastra : 647. 

I Purvas'ailas : (Purvas'ailtyas) 98. 

I Purvas'aila Monastery : 76f., 87. 

Purvas'ila (Purvas'aila) : 09, 73, 76, 78, 87, 
89, 08. 

Pusapati Timmaraj i : 533. 

Puskalavati : 70. 

Fuskara : 661, 665. 

Pospagiri : 60, 73. 

Pusyamitra, King : 451. 

Pusyamitra, Republic : 261, 455ff., 460, 470, 
505, 604. 

PutrakamCsfhi (Kratn) 437. 

R 

Kaghu (Iksvaku mythical king) : 22. 

Raghu : (Kadamba king) 254f., 258* 
Raghuvafiis^a : 71, 008. 

Ragolu : 38G. 

Ragolu plates of S'aktivarman : 307, 385(1., 
395, 4C4, 629. 

Fahasadhikata {Rahasyadhikrta ) : 175, 
293. 2.8, 311.878. 

Rahula : 22. 

Rahula Samkrtyayana, The Yen, : 94. 
Kaivataka Mountain : 609, 611, 638. 
Rajadharma : 313. 

Kajaguru, S N. Mr *. 627. 
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RSjamabSadri (Rajahmundry) 558, 047. 
RajakumSra: 202, 312. 

Rajapurusa ; 876, 378* 

Rafanya : 460. 

Rajanivclsakas : 98. 

Rajas'ckhara, poet : 140. 

Rafas^ailas : 98, 

Rdjasiihha, title of Narasimhavarman : 

(Pallava king) 134, l78, 180. 

Rafasiihha, title of £. Ganga King Hasti- 
varman : 528, 607f., 611. 

Rajasthaniyas : 43f. 

RajasUya of Madhavavarman I : 442-47, 
453, 569. 

Raiavallahha : 309, 312. 

Rajavashi (King’s domain) : 311. 

Rajim stone inscription of Vilasatunga: 662. 
RSjivalOcana temple : 658, GGG. 

Rajjuka : 152. 

Rajjupratiharehi : 237. 

Rajula:22. 

Rajyamaha levi, Sdmavaihs'i queen : 651. 
Rajyavardliana : 621. 

Rakaliiva ; identified with Ragolu. v, : 386f. 
Ramadas, G, Mr : 678< 

RSmadurgam : 368. 

Rama-Kas'yapa G6tra kings of PisUpura : 

520, 626, 650 ; G6tra : 498, 614. * 
Rama-Lepruraja : 652< 

Ramamurti Pantulu, G. V., Rao Saheb: 
612. 

Rilmarao, Dr. M : 854n. 

Ramaiiriham, 117n. , 492. 
llfimatirtham plates of Indravarman : 40.3, 
403-09. 419, 457. 484, 493, 496, 655, 567, 
635. 

Bamayapa epoch : 2, 125 ; Ramayana : 
22, 70. 

Rames'vara-bhattaraka(n. of God Siva):690. 
Ramired()ipalli ; 81ii„ S4, 241. 

Bamtek (Ramagiri) : 93- 
Ranahhita : title of the E. G. king Hasti- 
varman • 528, 607fif., 626, 641. 

Bapabhita : S'ailddbhava k ing : 6l9f., 624, 
626, 631if. 

Ranahhita : S'ailodbhava title : 529, 608* 
Rapabhitodaya, n. of God Narayapa 
(Vi§pu) 1 608f. 

Rapa-Durjaya, king of Pisthpura: 514, 
620, 626, 650. 

Rapakpobha : 642. 

Rapastipup^i grant of Vimaladitya (E. 
Calukya king) : 438* 


Bapson. E. J. : 4, I6n, 114ni I2lni 149n, 
160, 166n, 167n. 197n, 666ff. 

Rasinayagam Mudaliar, 0. : 186, 140f. 

Basatala : 299. 

rastfa : (Province) same as ra^ha : 43, 45, 
202, 309.812, 833; ra^frika (ruler of 
district or province ; 312, 360 ; rasfra- 
ku^a : 361. 

Rastrakutas of Manapura : 506. 652. 

rapia same as ras^ra : 202 : rall<idi, same 
as ra^^^rakuta ; 361. (ruler of a district) 

Ravi varman, Kadamba king : 274, 27617., 
295. 4S6, 488. 593, 695. 

Bavireva (Ravirela) : 502. 

Rawalpindi : 70. 

RayChaudhari, H. C- Prof; 610. 512. 

BayakoU plates of S'kandas'isya : 171, 208, 
242. 

Recjdi Epoch ; 424. 

Regonram ; 6 )2. 

Rfinadu 7000 Province s (Same as Hirapya- 
rSstra) : 46f., 239, 282f., 537. 

Benguta : 683, 

R^ VSda : 22. 335. 

Rice, Lewis : 135, 147, I63fl.. 222, 244, 673. 

Rithapar plates of Bhavattavarman : 657- 
660, 682ff.. 

Rohapaki ; (identified with ROnapki on the 
Vams'adhara : 608. 

Rohinigupta : 218, 811. 

Rohipi naksatra (mentioned in the Mala- 
valli Pillar inscription : 154-57. 

Romapada: 125. 

Ronaldshay, Lord : I24n. 

Rsikulya, r : 3. 10. 72f , 91, 323, 384, 469, 

* 528. 602, 616, 630. 

Rtvics : 446. 

Rudrabha^ti: 290. 

Rudrabhati ; 1 13. 

Rudradaman, Mahakqatrapa : 25-28, ld6| 
146, 169f. 

Rudradatta ; 390, 393. 

Rudradbara-bhallSrika, Q. : 86, 51, 58, 55, 
65. 

Rudradeva(Vakaiaka king): See Rudrasena I 

Rudraku^i, r. 424. 

Budras'arman 1 : 414ff. 

Rudras'arman II {Puirvagraharika)^^^9n 
584. 

Rudras'ena I (Vsks^aka king) 34, 55, 118, 
330, 368, (Same as Budradeva.) 

Rudrasena II: (VSkSUka king): WL 

86 ?, 
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kudrasfikhara ; (Kdtappakorida) : 339, 
430ff. 

Rudrasiniha 1 : 27f., 84, 113. 

s 

Sabari, r : 2. 384. 

Sabarabh^da* village : 305, 

Sabaraditya; 67lf. 

Sadhanamala *. 94ff. 

Sadvaha (Satavahana) King : 87f , 90. 
Sadyaskara, kratu : 447. 

Sagarai’epic king : 136, 254. 

Sa-grasakali : 237. 

Sailddbhava, eponymous prince : 620-25, 
630f. 

S'ailodbhavas (S'ailodbhava Dynasty) : 72. 
627-631. 569, 504-97, 601, 603, 606. 608f.. 
616-G45. 652 ; Kingdom ; 683, 64. 646. 
Sainyabhita : title of the S'ailodbhava 
kings: 629, 608. 

Sahalatavi : 151. 

Sainyabhita 1 : 63 2f., 

Sahi-.^ahanii Sahi (Daivaputra) 232. 
Sainyabhita II (Madhavavarman, alias 
S'rinivasa) : 633-36. 

Sainyabhita III : 664. 

Saivism : 131. 360. 

S'akas: 160, 39. 136f.. 149, 172; S'aka 
Kings : 112, 118 ; S'aka-Mahak^atrapas : 
54, ll2fif, 118, 144.; Saka-Satrapas : 164f., 
266. 

Sakala-Kalingadhiraja : 610. 

S'aka Pretender (Satyasena) : 209. 
S'akasthana : 217fl. 

S'aktivarman I (See VSsi^Ihiputra S'akti- 
varman.) 

S'aktivarman II (S’ame as Ananta-S'akli- 
varman) : 629. 

S'akuoaka, 389. 

jSakupaka G. F. grant of Ananta-S'aktivar- 
man: 887fif. 

S'akyamuni : (Buddha) 92. 
S'akya-S'uddhodana (S'uddfaodana) : 22, 
S'SlankAyana-gOfra ; 349f., 422.; S'alankS- 
yaoaka and S'alankya ; 380. 

S'&lankSyana, n. of Vedic 349f., 

Salanku, S'alanka : 249. 

S’slankayanas, (S'alankayana Dynasty of 
Vengi), rise of : 837, 342, 346f., 420 ; 
Kingdom of : 225. S'alankAvana Dyn. : 
9x1. 20, 48, 109, 117, 224, 228, 239, 241, 


246. 284, 346f., 371. 385-88. 390, 893f., 
396, 482. 434. 436. 439. 443, 468. 629. 
S’alankayana: theory of changing the 
dynsatic name from Magadha-kula ; to 
Salankayana : 354. 

S'alankayya: 432. 

Salekenoi : 346f. 

Salia r, : 616, 

S'alima. r : 616. 

SAlivahana : 8, 

Sarna Veda: 835* 

Sambhalpur : 866, 371. 

S'ambhu (VankeVvara S iva) : 330, 339i 
Saihghadaman : 64. 

Samghas'ri : 122, 124-27. 

Samudragupta : 13, 174, 182* 193. 217» 221, 
226,229, 231, 365f., 361-73.384, 451, 620* 
Samyak-Samhuddha 327, 832, 382. 

Samyu : 178. 

Sancarantaha : 202, 309. 312. 

SaHci : 106. 

Sangoli plates of Harivarman : 277n. 
Sanigudem ; 362. 

San Lan Krom. Talaing king of Burma > 
880. 

Sankar, K. G- Mr* i 147n. 

S'adkararya : 6. 

S'aAkhapSlayri^ai(r(? : 6n. 

Sanskrit Literature : 71. 

Santabommali plates of Indravarman II : 
531, 590, 597, 61If. 

Santabommali plates of Nandavarman: 585. 
S'antamala, Vasi^thiputra S’ri Bahubala 
(See Vasi^Ibiputra Sri Bahubala S'anta. 
mula) 

S'antamala, the Great, Vasi^thiputra S'ri 
(See Vasisthiputra S'ri S'antamala, the 
Great.): 32-38, 40, 45, 48. 69, 63, 

lOOtf. 115, 120, 169, 2C0, 207. 

S'anti S'ri. Pugiya princess (MahasCna* 
patini, Mahatalavari) {Pkt : Caihti 
siri): 40, 6lf., 66f.. 64ff.. 70, 77, 102, 
108, 163. 

S’antivarman (Kadamba king) : 219, 260, 
267. 

S'antivarman (Pallava king) identiGed with 
Candadanda : 256, 263, 276, 293. 
Saptaratnani : 61. 

S'arabbgarh : 647. 

S’arabhapura : 638, 648. 661, 653f„ identiG 
I cation o( : 646f- 

S'arabhapura Kings i 475, 480, 511, 
I 618f , 693, 608f., 666. 
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S^arabhapura Kingdom : 6d6{., 611. 

S'arabhapura. Kini^dom of : 506f.» 611. 

S'^rabharaja i 648f. 

S'arabhavaram : 647. 

S'arada r . : 8, 73, 91, I67f. 

Sarada» season : 154, 166. 

Saraha, Tantric Guru: 93. 

Saraikala : 70. 

Sarangadh plates of Maha-Sudevaraja: 667. 

Sarvabhauma : 443*51. 

Sarvadhyahsa : 312 

Sarvamelha: 449,453, 559. 

BarvSstivadins : 105 : Sarvdstivdda : 105. 

Sasanalankara : 380. 

Sasanakou plates of Madhavavarman I 
(W. Ganga king) ; 257n. 

S'as'ankaraja or SWankadeva, king of 
Karpasuvart;ta : 531, 614, 62lf.. 628, 643f. 

SWi Pal Jha, Prof. : 245ii. 

Sa^thi S'ri : 61. 

S’atakar^ii, VedH S'ri, the Great (S'Stavahana 
emperor) : 451. 

Satakari^i, title of the Imperial Andhras : 
62, 149f., title of the Junior Andhras or 
Cnfus or Andhrabhrtyas : I8f., 111. 

S'atakratu (Indra) 148, 230. 

Satapatha BrAhmana : 22, 200, 45lf. 

SalSra plates of Yuvamja Vispuvardliana: 
640f., 654. 

S'Stavahana coins : 121. 

Satavahana Dynasty ; (S’atavahanas or 
Imperial Satavahanas) or S'atavahana 
kings : 4f., 8, 18-21, 21f., 27, 29-85, S7, 
40, 48f., 74, 89, 92, 137, 140ff , 146, 160, 
159. 173, 321. .381, 429, 537, 657, 569. 

S'atavahana Empire : 8. 28f., 31, 33, 75, 
112, l4Gf., 149, 159, 203, 207, 308. 

S’Stavahana Epoch : 8, 107, 156, 390 

Satavahani-h3ra : 140, 163, 203f. ; Sata- 
v5hani-ra^ha : 203, 206, 212, 287. 

Satisfeandra Vidyabhusb9t)\ : 97. 

SatpOra Range : 659. 

Sal-sahasravanl-vf faya (or Aru-VelanSp(}u): 
291, 340. 

Sattvika gift : 225f., 346. 

Satyadaman : 28. 

Satyasena : ll7f., 192, 208f. 

Satyas'raya Pulikes'in II or SatySis'raya 
Pfthivivallabha Mahftraja Pulikes'in II : 
See Pulikes'in II. 

Satyas'raya-Pttbivi-Duvaraja (DbruvarSja) 
Indravarman i 640. 


Salyavarmadeva, E.G. king: 587ff, 

Satyavrata: 122. 

Savajati-pari-harikam *. 818* 

Sautiamn^isava ; 4456. 

Sautrantika school : 98. 

Savajati-pari harikam: 318. 

Sayindaka : 218. 

Schoff, Wilfred H. : 7n. 

Scythians (S'akas) : 25. 

Scythian Mahak^atrapas : 113. 

Second Council (of the Buddhists) : 07* 

Seistan: 137. 

Selaharas, (three) dynasties: 170. Also 
S'ilabSiras. « 

SSuapati : 42, 202, 312. 

S'esadri Hills : 428. 

SStubandha-kavya I 3S2. 

Siam : 380, 632 ; Gulf of : 74. 

S'lbi : epic king : 334. 

Sewell, Robert : 75, 323n, 334, 339. 

Siddartha ; 22, After wards the Buddha. 

Siddhan tarn, village : 612. 

SiddhSrthakai SiddhSrthika and Siddhar- 
thikas : 98, 108. 

Siddharta, Upasaka ; 204 (Pkt : Sidatha). 

Siddharthaka, village (identified as Sidd- 
bantam near Chicacole) ; 61 If* 

Siddhavalam (Sidhout in Cuddapab dis- 
trict): 123,127. 

Siddh^ntam plates of DSvendravarman : 
363. 

Silahara, n of dynasty : 176. 

Siltis’akalddbhedi : 630. 

Simhala (Ceylon) ; 7, 78, 330. 

Siihhala (monastery) Vihara mentioned in 
Upasika Bodhisiri’s inscription : 69, 78f. 

Simhapura*. 386, (Vijaya Simhapura or 
Simghapura) : 336(1., 390, 39'^, 395, 460, 
629, 631. 

Simhapura C* F. grant of Dharmakhedi : ‘ 
579f. 

Simhavaktra : 3S1, 

Simhavarman, possibly name of Buddh- 
ySnkura: 214, 

Simhavarman, secondary name of Westerii 
Ganga king Madhava II : 270, 517. 

Simhavarman 1 : 133, 180-83. 226, 228f. 
359, 372. 

Simhavarman II : 133, 180, 183, 194, 228f , 
231f., 2340., 238, 242f. 246f.. 875. 

Siihhavarman III : 193, 208, 248ff*, 246-249» 
260,263,2650.. 270.278-81. 285f*, 800, 
302, 879i 420, 455, 460-64. 468. 
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Siifabavarman IV: 249. 297, 300, 302ff. 

Sinihavi;vu : 199, 193, 194. 243, 303f., 617, 
536. 

Simdga plates of Visi;iuvarman : 276n. 

SitnOga plates of Mandhataraja : 25i. 

Sindhu, r- 70, 299, 451. 

Sindavams'a (Sindas) : 29Sff ; Sinda Chief : 
298 ; hero : 299 ; Sindava^i : 20Sf. ; 
Sindas of Yelburga : 298. Sindas, a Naga 
family 29 ^ 

Sindavadi One Thousand : 298. 

Singapore (Simhapura) 74. 

Singupuram (Singhapuram) 387f. 

Sircar, Dr. D. 0. : 330n. 40lf ., 4l0ff, 419, 
421, 462. 512, 621. 

Siripuram plates of Anantavarman : 465f., 
471f. 

Siriyaladevl: 437f. 

Sirpur (S'ripura in Kdsala) : 604. 646f., 

Sirsaka metre (Sisa metre) : 545* 

S'is'upala, epic king : 413, 416. 

S’tva, honorofic title : I76f«, 179* 

Siva ! 110, 660-66. 570. 

S'ivabhojaka : 389. 

S'ivadatta, Abhira Chief : 113. 

^iva-ma : 431. 

S'ivanandivarman (Kekaya prince) : 263f., 
267, 278, 455. 

S'ivanath (SeonSth) r > : 659. 

S'ivas'arman : 4l4f. 417, 534, 

S'ivaskanda Naga S'atakar^i (Sivakhamda- 
naga Sataka) ; 14«f., 166ff., 160f., 

163, 

S'ivaskandavarman,Z?Aarma»irtA<jn7/Vji/ti- 
raja-Vaijayantlpati : 26f., 61, 108, 

112ff., 163fr., 168, 161, 104f., 179, 198, 
205, 207, 212, 217-20, 232. 

S'ivas'kandavarman (As'vatthaman) : 208. 

S'ivaskanda varman : (Ytivamaharaia ) : 

118, 132. 164, 172-180, 199 201, 210. See 
also S'ivaskandavannan I. 

S'ivaskanda varman 1 : Dharmamaharat’a^ 
dhiraja, (As'vamedhayajin) : 132, 172, 
174-180, 183.200ff.. 205ff., 209, 2llf.. 215, 
218, 230, 232, 284, 317, 319, 324. 

S iva s'ri : 26. 

Siva s'ri (Cataraphapa S'atakarpi) : 193. 

Si^yti-kt (Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, or simply Records ) : 89, 616. 

Skaoda-(same as Mabasena or KumSras- 
vSrain): 287. 

SkandabbOga: 625. 


Skanda-Celiki-rapaka (Kbamdacelikireih- 
naka) : 46f.. 66, 287. 

Skandagupta ; 456f., 664 

Skanda n<\^a, MahasSHiipati (ruler of 
Satavahanihara) : 146, 153 

Skandas naga (Khamdasagarampaka) : 40, 
61, 55i (Pugya prince). 

Skandas'isya ; 118, 171, 176, 192, 205. 

Skandas'i§ya, idenlitied as S'ivaskanda- 
varman 1 : 207 ff. 

SkandasvSti (Khaiiidasvati) : 152. 

Skand varman I (See S'ivaskanda varman I. 
As'vam^dhayajin), 

Skandavarman II, same as Vijayaskanda- 
varman II; 177. 130, 2l5ff., 221ff. (Donor 
of the Omgodu I set-) 

Skandavarman III (father of Siihhavarman 
III) : 193, 249. 263, 342, 439. 446. 

Skandavarman IV, Fee Vij lyaskandavar- 
man IV : same as Trilucana Pallava or 
Mnkkapti-Kaduvftli ‘ 245-249, 420, 473, 
480. 

Skandavarman, Nala king : 460-63, 4 65f , 
479. 487. 

Skanda Vis'akha NAga (Kliamdavisakha- 
naka) of the Dhanaka family ; 40, 46, 
48, 61, 64. 

Smith, Vincent A. : 135, 137f.,ll42, 182, 
256n., 382, 366, 870, 490, 567. 

Smrti and Smyti writers : 64l. 

Sodasra-mahadanas (Sixteen Great Gifts): 
331 ; enumerratcd in : 331n. 

Sodasin : 447, 453. 

Solar Dynasty : 22. 

Somadcva: 436ff. Legendary king. 

SomagirTsVaranatba : 502. (n. of God Siva) 

Sonta-kula : 397* 

Sdmas'ekbara S'arma, M- : I83n, 578. 581. 

SOmavams'is (same as Papduvaihs'is or the 
Later Guptas of Maha-Kusala) : 411, 
472, 476, 477,480. 491, 497. 506, 608. 
519, 5221., 603f., 6l0, 614, 617. 640. 
642f., 645f.. 652, 655, 666. 

Sdmayaga : 444. 

Sopara : 71, see Sorparaga. 

Sorparaga ; 348. 

S'ravastl : 23. 

S'rlJhara: (AkalaAka) I22f. 

S'rigiri : 7, 45. 127, 426. 

Sri NAgadatta : 155, 161. 

Srlkantai 659. 

S'rlkAkulami 821, 368. 
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S'ri Kyspa : 30f., 

Sripada : 79. 

S’riigavarapukota plates of Anantavarman : 
466-72. 

S'rtakirti, SCnapati : 255. 

S'rngara prakas'ika of Bhoja : 257n* 

S'ryllasvamin : 393. 

Sten Konow, Dr. : 47ni 

Sthanaku^i^ura x same as Talgupda) 220f 
287. 

Srinivasa, secondary name of Madhava- 
varma-Sainyabhita 11 : 633f. 

S'llnivasa Aiyangar, R. 138. 

S'rivallabba : 513. 

S'riparvata; 20f., 35. 66f.. 69, 64f., 68. 
75ff., 81f., 85-89; 98fr., 96ff., 102.106, 
110, 120. 123, 127, 153n., 163, 220ff., 
288 , 326. 333. 383. 426ff. 

S’riparvatasvamin : 117, 120. 405ff., 425, 
427, 481. 504, 623f., 559. 

S'rlparvatiyas : (Ik^vakus of Andhradesa) 
17-20. 29, 48. 86, 132. 149, 161. 308, 31 . 
860, 4258. 

S'rlparvatiya-Andhras : 188. 

S’rlpura in Kalinga : 395, 631. 

Sripura (SirpOr in KOsala) : 521, 604, 646, 
653. 

S'ri Rudra : 80f. 

S'ris'aila (mtn*) also called S'rigiri and 
S’riparvata: 1. 7. 46. 127, 839, 883, 
4258., 436, 5228., 660. 

S'rasaila-k^etra mahatmyam, reference to : 
486. 624, 

Subbarao, K Mr. : 678, 697- 

^ubhatarika : 4l. 

Subandhu : 426. 

SubOdhika : 43. 

Subrahmanian, Dr. K* R. ; lG7n, 187. 

Subrahmanya Aiyer, Mr. K. V. 829n. 

S'udraka: 645. 

Bukbavati: 94. 

Sfukla YajurvSda : 444. 

S'alikas (identified as the Kings of S'ara- 
bhapura) : 610f., 518, 521, 638, 654, 
S'ulika (S'aulika) 654. 

S'ulika Kings : 475, 477, 646-666. 

Sumerir: 4618. 

Sumitra : n of a king : 24. 

S'ufigas: 142. 

Sundara Pap(}ya : 645. 

Supratika : 493f., 699. 

SuprayOga, r. : identified with Pinakini 
or N< Pennar : 227* 


Supreme Buddha : 101. See also Buddha. 
S unahs'epa: 446. 

Surat plates of Vyaghrasena : 477n. 
Suraslra: (Kathiawar) 26, 48, 169, 256, 
474, 5098., 603, 638. 

Surparaga (Sopara) : 71* 

Suryabhat^a: 290. 

Suryvarman (Maukhari king): 608, 510. 522* 
Suryavarman. mythical Pallava king : 178. 
Sutas: 37. 

Sutta Pi taka : 104, 

^utta nipata : 23. 

Suvarpsmukhi, r. 73, 197, 227, 283. 
Suvis'Skha: 47 f., 169, 173. 

Svamidatta of Giri-Kottura : 364, 367, 372 
884. 

Svamicandra: 874. 

S'vctaka (S'cetaka) ; 572f. 

Swat, r. : 70. 

Swamikannu Pillai, L. D- : 158n. 

Sylhet : 71. 

Sylvain Levi : 72, 323n, 848. 

T 

Ta(}angi stone inscription of Devavarman : 
265n. 

Tadikopda : 335. 

Taila 11 : W. Calukya king : 298. 

TakiSci : 152. 

Tak^as'ila : (Taxila) 70. 

Talakkad : 253, 257f., 267, 271, 636. 
Talavara: 43;Talavari: 48, 886f., 389, 
469. 

Talupaka-vi§aya : 683. 

Tambapamna (Tambraparpa) r , : 68. 
TSmbrapa-sthana : 186, 226f , 346. 
Taittiriya Brahmapa : 448; Taittiriya 

Sakha (Yajur Veda) : 236. 

Takola: 74. 

Talgupda Pillar inscription of Santivar- 
man : 2188 , 230f., 253f., 257. 
Talavaradeva (bhbgika ) : 612. 

Tamil epics: 141; » 

Tamil country : 117, 140, 186, 5608., 565, 
575 . 

Tamil language : 9n., 43, 1418. 

Tamil Literature : 9, 140, 

Tamil Samgam literature : I95t 
Tamils. 140. 

Taroiiakam : 138. 

Tammileru, r : 840. 

TSmpOyaka, village : 395* 
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Tapdava : 78. 

Ta(idiva4a G. P. grant of Prithvimaharaja : 
648, 550ff. 

Ta^^ivada identified with Ta^inacja in 
Kaikalur taluk, village : 651. 
Tiindyamahabrithmana of Atharva Voda: 
38* 

TfittrikripAt : (Same as Tadiko^da) : 835, 
340. 

Tantravaya (Tantuvaya) : 237, 

Tapall, r : 456- 
Tara : 96, 117, 

Taranatha : 95. 383. 

Tarupankura: 175n. (Pallava name)* 
Tathagata : 76. 

Tekkali : 302. 

Tekkali plates of Indravarman III : E85* 
Tekkali plates of Madhyamarfijad^va III : 

618, 623. 

Tekkali plates of Umavarman : 388, 3026*. 
TelingSna : 4n, 7f., 291, 354, 369, 481. 503. 
Tellagamu4if 470. 

Tellavalli visaya : 470. 

Telugu (Telungu, Tenugu or Tenungu) 
language : 8, 48, 646. 

Telufigu«nada : 7. 

Telugu Colas: 120, 283; Telugu Cola 
Chieftains : 292. 

Telugu Literature : 9i 43, 119. 

TelvahA r. : 384. 

Tena-ka-cha^ka : (Dhanya or Dhanaka- 
Jaka) : 87, 91. 

Thanes'vara : 626. 

Theravada (Pali) School : 97, 104f. 
Theravadins : 98, 103f. 

Third Council : 70. 

Tibet : 76, 86. 

Tibetan Liteture : 88. 93. 

Tilladai (Piladai) : 71. 

TimmSpuram plates of Kubja Vist)iavar- 
dhana : 526, 552. 

Tiri^h&na or TiriltbSnavatika : 300f. 
Tirilthana 0. P. grant of Cap^^varman 
888 . 

Tirlingi fragmentary grant : 597. 

Tirumala : 236« 428. 

Tiruvallam : (B3pa Capital) : 223, 
Tiruvengacjiam : 236. 

Tivaradeva (Trivaradeva) MabSs'ivagupta : 

619, 521f.. 529f.. 604-606. 610, 622, 
626. 639f.. 665f. 

: 6, 140f., 145, 193ff., 
2l0f., 222, aSSff., 293, 301. 585. 


TopdaimSn-llantarayan : I4l. 

TonfiLpara : 471f, 

Toramani: 478f., 485, 488f., 606- 

TOsali : *68, 71. 

TOtadi : 472. 

Travels : (Same as 8i-yu-ki.) : 88f., 91, 
331, 454. 

Traikut^kas ! (Traikuta) 218, 264, 466, 460, 
475, 477, 692f., 664. 

Traikutaka era : 218, 476. 

Trasadasyu : 22, 37. 

Trekuti I 2l7f. 

Trailinga : 7. 

Tril!alh)fH7dhipatiJ} : 674, 681n., 602. 610. 

Trichinopoly : 500. 

Trikalinga: 365f.. 371. 397, 472, 494.97, 
601, 669. 591. 698-97. 600-606, 035ff., 
652, 660. 

Trika^a (in the west) 487; (in Maharsstra) ; 
68. 

Trikata; 305. 4" 5, 412. 430ff., 

Trikaies'vara or Trikoliis'vara : (Trikutes'- 
vara S'iva) t 339f.. 427, 430ff. 

TrikUia-Malayadhipatify : 405, 427, 436, 
482.* 

TrikuU-paravata ; (Trikutadri) : 339, 427. 

Trikufaparvatapatih : 433. 

Trilingabhami : 7f., 74. (Same as Andhra- 
des'a). 

TrilOcana-Pallava: 125, 429, 463, 473, 481 f., 
538. See also Vijaya-Skandavarman IV, 
and Mukka^li Kaduvetfi ; Same as Trina- 
yana-Pallava 285f., and Tryambaka : 
Pallava: 281ff., 283-294, 300. 

Trimurti (temple) : 563. 

Tripada metre : 545. 

Tripataka : 104, 6.0, 

Tripalhi, Dr* llama Sankar ; 508ff. 

Tripurantakam : 87, 127, 290, .307. 426. 

Tripuri (Tewar) : 620. 

Trisahasra^vidya : 651. 

Trivaradeva (See I'ivaradeva). 

Trivaranagara : 4llf, 5l6f., 520f. (proba- 
bly identical with S'ripura). 

Tryambaka-s'iva : 502. 

Tukharas : 25, 39. 

Tukura: 583. 

Tuluvanad : 577. 

Tulyabhaga. r. : 534. 

Tungabhadra, ft ; 2, 199ff.. 211, 223f., 286, 
288, 667. 

I Tunga^Ga^ga-kulOtsadi I 269 , 
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Turvasu ; 671. 

Tutbika : 202, 312. 

Twelve Year Cycle of Jupiter : 466f. 
Tyna, r. : 323, 369. 

U 

Ucchakalpa : 474. 

UdavasaniyVsfhi : 444, 447. 
Udayacandra: 451. 

Udayaditya Mahamandalika : 591. 
Udayagiri : 564- 
Udayana : 508, GOI. 

Udaygndiram plates of Nandivarman-Palla- 
vamalla ! 133. I48f., 183f., 194, 247, 
290f , 450. 

Udaygndiram plates of Viracola : 283n. 
Ugrakliedi : 580* 

Ugrasena: 182f., 23lf, 864. 372. (identified 
as Ugravarman). 

Ugravadi (n. of a district)'533, 

Ugravarman t 183, 243, 253. 

Ujjaini ; 25, 29, 34, 65, 112, ll4f., 118, 121, 
144, 160, 178. 218. Prakrit, Ujeni ; 65. 
Ukthya (Kratu) : 445ff., 463. 

Umavarman. Mg^hara king : 389-390, 467, 
631. 

Utjdavalli : 458, 567f., 560, 563ff. 
Upendrasidiha : 625 
Uramalla, village : 609. 

Urayur : 141* 

Urlam plates of Hastivarman : 628, 631, 
601, 609. 

Uriivapalli C. P. grant of Yuvamaharaja 
VisrmgOpavarman : 138, 176f., 180ff., 

187, 192, 194, 22(3f., 229. 296, 31 Of,, 343, 
Uruvapalli village ; 226fF. 

Us'anas : 516, 543. 

Usavadata (Rsabbadatta) : 172. 
Uttaradhyayana’sutra of Jainas ; 848. 
Uttaragapa : 600, 649. 

Uttara-KOsala (Ayddhya) 22f , 474, 
Uttara-patha : 140» 643. 

U tsanna-yajna * 448. 

V 

Vacaspatyam : 351* 

Va^aka : 202. 

Vadama, village in Palakop^^ taluk : 892. 
Vahnikula-K^atriyas ; 422f. 

Vaijayaoti or Vaijayantipura ; 19, 68, 72^ 
10811., llBy 149.153, 165, 160-65, 178, 


19?, 206. 217, 219, 22lf„ 224, 232, 261, 
267, 274f., 277f„ 287, 857, 486, 488. 676. 

Vais'ali • 43. 97f. 

Vaispavas : 566. 

VaitarapI, r. : 616. 

Vajapeya ikratu) : 49, 49f., 141, 143, 200, 
407, 44.5fr, 453, 5l3, 529, 536, 60l, 603. 
627. 637. 

Vajrahasta, mythical prince : 672. 

Vajrahasta IT : 691. 

Vajrahasta III : 690ff. 

Vajrapapideva : 383. 

Vajrapanidharani sutras : 383. 

Vajra-samadhi ; 382, 

Vajrayana : 96. 

Vaka^akas (Imperial VakStaka Dynasty) : 
39.109, 181 ff., 142-46, *250f., 259,285, 
294, 350. 359, 363, 407f., 41lf,435f., 
44lf.. 44711., 455ff., 460. 4S3f., 490f., 496, 
606, 559. 592-98, 648f., 669, 663. 

Vaka^aka Chiefs : 436, 650, 656. 

Vakataka Empire . 338, 358f., 363. 435, 456, 
474-79, 485. 487f , 490f., 496f., 606f., 
535, 596, 599f.. 634f . 64811., 659, 663-66. 

Vakatnka era ; 218. 

Vgkataka (family name) : 422f. 

Vakataka inscriptions : 449. 

Vakataka Princess (Q- of Madhavavarman 
1) : 409f., 412, 441, 447, 483. 

Vakataka Sub-kings : 143. 

Valabhi : 474. 

Vallabha: 870. 378. 438. 

Vallam : 660, 

Vallava : 202* 

Vamana-jayanti : .591 f. 

Vams'adhara, r. : 3, 73, 323f,, 469f., 492. 
555, 670, 602, 612f. 

Vanavasa (Kingdom of Kuntala) : same as 
Kuntala : 19fif., 29, 35, 39. 63, 68, 70, L 8, 
109fif.. 114ff., 118, 131, 146, 149ff.. 153, 
165, 168, 160. 163-67, 173, 197f,. 201, 
206f., 212, 217, 219, 222ff., 251. 

Vanavasas (Eulers of) : 347. 

Vanavasa city (Same as Vaijayanti or 
modern Banavasi in N. Kanara district) : 
I9f.. 146. 

Vanga, kingdom : 68, 71. 

Vangipura : 290. 

Vankes'vara (S'ambhu)-S"iva : 830, 339. 

Varada r. : 10, 519. (Same as Modern 
Wardha river). 

Varabamibira : 5, 198, 
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Varaharaja: 603. 

Varahavartani-visaya ; 389, G12. 

Varanasi : 132. 21 1, 438- 
Vararuci : 545. 

Vardhamana-Mahavira : 126. 

Varsa (n. of season) ; 156. 

Varutia : 443. 

Vasavadatta : 426. 

Vasatadevi : 622, 

Vasisthas: 136, 173. 

Vasisthas (descendants from Vasislha): 173 
Vasisthas : (Dynasty) ; 3S6, 306, 464-72, 
497, 594. 617, 624. 631f.. 634. 
Vasisthiputra Cataraphaga S'atakarni : 

26ff., See Cataraphana. 

Vasistha-Godavari : 470. 

Vasistha-^fo/m ; Probable gutra of the 
Visnukundins : 543. 

Vasisthiputra : 20. 

Vasisthiputra S'ri Bahubala Santamula 
(Vasethiputa siri Bahuvala Camtamu la) 
See Bahubala S'ilntamula : 

VasisthI Bhatideva, Q- see Bhajideva. 
Vasisthiputra S'ri S'antamula. the Great 
(Vasethiputa siri Cathtamula, the Great): 
See S'antamula, the Great. 

Vasisthiputra Skanda Celiki-rao^ka (Pkt. : 
Vasethiputa Khamda celikiremnaka) See 
Skanda-Celiki-Ra^aka, also : 67. 
Vasisthiputra S'aktivarman or S'aktivarman 
1 ; (Mathara king of Pistapura) 32, 367, 
385f., 396, 4")4, 629. See S'aktivarman. I. 
Vasubandhu : 381. 

Vasudatta : 389' 

Vasudeva : 392, 

Vasuki, Naga king : 298. 

Vasumitra : 451. 

Vasupujya : 122, 125. 

Vatapi (Badami), W. Calukya capital ; 
192, 287. 307. 344. 481, 513, 518. 535, 
638, 548. 

Vatsputra school of philosophy : 38 1. 
Vatsyayana : 5* 

Vatta-grama (identified as Vilavetti) ; 288. 
Vavveru, village: 238. 

Vayalur Pillar inscription : 184, 168, 178, 
186, 188, 242. 

Vayu Puratia : 18-18, 22f., 30f., Ill, 668. 
Ve^i : 94. 

Veda S^arman (Ailas^arman ?) : 539. 

90 


I Vedavati, r. .* 254. 

Veda (s'rT) S’atakarni : 451. 

^ Vedic Brahmanism : 86f., 68f., 116f., 131, 
210, 453. 

Vegavail, r. ; 168. 306, 19. 

Vcgavatisanatha : (title of Mahcndra- 
varman I) : 305. 

Vegi (Cina-Vcgi) ; 91. 

Vegi (Peda-Vcgi) : 01. 

Vegi'des'a or Vegides'a : 122 ff. 

Vclagiri : 80f . 

Velamic gifts : 64. 

Velananclu : 125. 291, 664. 

Velananli family (Durjayas) 291, 423. 

Vcli-kotidalu : 3, 236. 

Veliriibayalu, village ; 626. 

VelpQru : 403. 

Velurpalayam C. P. Grant of Nandivar- 
man: 118, 134, 143, 148, 160f., 16611., 
176 79, 189f.. 192f., 197, 207ff., 229, 242, 
249. 295-98, 300. 303. 

Verna Reddi, king : 45. 

Venga^am : 236. 

Vengi : 51., Il7, 137, 182, 224f.. 229, 237, 
340, 353, 364f., 369, 37111.. 436, 440, 468* 
470, 481, 548, 663. 629f., 

Vengi-nadu : 91, 124, 237, 

Veiigipura: 91,287.837, 810, 847, 36 If., 
360, 306, 371, 373, 875, 379, 382, 602, 638. 

Vengi rastra : 236-40, 287. 

Veni-Ganga (Wain Ganga) : 2, 668. 

Venkayya. V., Raf : 136ff., 167n, 
189, 669, 619. 

Venkataramanayya, Dr* N« : 134n, 107n., 
203n, 248n. 

Venkobarao, G, : 627. 

VennanapQpdi ; 377. 

Vennayabhatta sdmayajin : 288, 290. 

Vicitramala dhvaja-vyuha : 70. 

Vidarbha: 6f., 30, 94, 472, 477.611,636, 
654. 

Videha ; 6. 

VidenurupallikS : 876ff. 

Vidhika: 69. [Selavadhaka) 

Vidavalura: 238* 

Vighnes'vara (idol) at Deoduluru : 852. 

Vijaya : honorofic title ; 176f. 

Vijaya-Buddhavarman iYuvamaharaja ) : 
182ff., 176. 179, 188, 193, 218ff.. 819. 

Vijaya Devavarmaa : See DevavarmaD, 
S'alankSyana king. 
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VijAya-Kandalipurat kini^s of : 497f. 

Vijaya-Kandalipura, identification of ; 

Vijayaditya, Early Oalukya prince : 268, 
287ff., 481f. 

Vijayanagara (Empire) 423f. 

Vijaya-Nandivarman : (Nandivarman II) 
133, 148, 353-356, 375ff. 

Vijayanandivarman III (?) : 178, 249. 

Vijayapuri (Iksvaku capital) : 20, 33, 66, 
68, 63, 63, 76. 82, 84f,. ^7ff., 108, 116, 
119f., 125, 165, 178. 209. 222f.. 283, 308. 
348, 427. 

Vijayasena : 114, 118. 

VijAya-S'iva-MSndhatrvarman : 255f., 

Vijaya Skandavarman the British Museum 
Plates of Carudevi Tsame as S'ivaskanda- 
varman 1 : 179. 

Vijaya Skandavarman II : (See Skanda- 
varman II ; the donor of the OragOdu 
plates 1st set) : 133, 175, 180. 183, 186, 
2l4ff., 219, 223, 225f., 239, 387, 341, 346, 
368, 872. 

Vijaya Skandavarman IV (Same as 
TrilScana Pallava or Mukkaoti KSduve^ti): 
I8lff., 194, 266, 268-71,274, 276,278. 
280ff., 284ff., 288f , 292, 294f., 299f.. 319. 
See also Skandavarman IV. 

Vijaya Skandavarman (SalankSyana king) : 
35511., 379, 440, 446, 463, 

Vijaya (S'ri) Satakarpi ; 29-32, 74, 93. 

Vijayavada (Bezwada) : 117, 468, 632, 641, 

Vijaya Vardhamanapara : 391f., 631. 

Vijaya Vi§pug0pavarman (Vi§pugOpa- 
varman II) ; 133, 226, 239-42, 246-49, 
253, 260, 300, 341, 379, 439. 

Vikrama era ; 610. 612. 

Vikramaditya I (W. Calukya king) : 289, 
657. 

Vikramabendravarman ( same as Vikra- 
mendravarman II) : 406, 408, 412f., 419, 
421, 480, 499-603, 607, 611, 626, 637, 
652f. 

Vikramas^raya (title of GSvindavarman, 
Andhrapati ) : 4l0, 421, 604, 611, 687* 

Vikramendra of Pi§thapura : (Rama- 
Kas'yapa king) : 614, 520, 626f., 6601 . 

Vikramendravarman l(Vi^nukundi - Vaka^ 
fa-vaihs^a-dvayalankara - sambhUtafy) 
406f., 409, 412, 419. 421, 441. 483-8*9, 
594, 635. 


Vikramendravarman II (same as Vikra- 
mahendravarman.) 

Vilasatunga. Nala king : 602, 666. 

Vilavetti C. P. grant of Simhavarman II . 
118. 18lf., 187, 193, 234, 237, Sll. 

Vilembali : 624f. 

Vilet>di: 683. 

Vina-gathin : 450. 

Vimala : l7S. 

Vinayacandra : 697. 

Vinayadbara: 104. 

Vinaya Pi f aka : 106. 

Vindhyas (Vindhya Mountains) t 24, 60911., 
613, 639, 669. 

Vindhyakas : 16. 39, 142. 

Vindhyas'akti : 143. 146, 

Vinjha^ni : 93. 

VinukopcJ'i : 307, ( Viphukupdi or Vephu- 
kundi) : 422-2625,427. 

Vipparla (See Viripara) : 210. 

Viradaman : 114. 

Virakds^a : 543 f. 

Virakurca. Virakurcavarman orVirakarca- 
Pallava; identified as Kum5ravi§tiu ^ 
and Maharaja Bappasvamin : 108, 112 
118, 143, 145, 149, 160f., J63, 165-68, 
172. 170-80. 179, 183, 189f., 192, 196-09, 
2071., 210, 217, 263, 284, 297. 

Virapurusadatta, (Sri see Mathartputra S'ri 
VIrapuriisdatta.) 

Viras'arman ; 220. 

Virasimha: 671, 

Viravarman : l76f., 180, 183. 2l3ff, 223, 
248, 319, 326, 337. 

Viripara (See Vipparla) : 210. 

Virupaksa: 86. (Viriipakhapati or Viru- 
paksapatiO 

Viruparaja ; 666. 

Vis'akhavarraan : 3946., 467, 631. 

Visala (V ais'ali) : 22 . 

Viqamasiddhit title of Kubja Vi§pu- 
vardbana: 664, 568. 

Visaya : 307, 310, 338. (District or pro- 
vince) 

Vi^ayapati-miffraib s 379. 

Vispu, god : 808f., 663-66, 671, 668, 601. 

Vispu, n. of sacrificial fire ; 422, Vi§pu- 
kupdi; 423. 

VispugOpa, W. Ganga king : 246, 259, 268f., 
281, 480. 
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Vis^ugSpa, mythical Pallava king : 178. 

Vispu s'ri : 50f., 67. 

VispugOpavarman, Yuvatnaharaja (or 
Visrmgopavarman 1) : 24, 183, 

180-83, 192, 223,22811., 231. 290, 309, 
372. , 

Vi§tiugrhasvamm (god Vispu) : 377. 

Vispuharadeva (god) 226, 311. 

Visnuism ; 131, 360, 600. 

Vispukupdin architecture : 457f* 

Visnukup^i; (family name): 422f., 425; 
possibly name of a river in Guntur 
district : 424f. 

Vi§pukundin epoch : 427, 429, 396, 624, 
337f., 540. 

Vispukupdin expedition into Kalinga : 614. 

Vispukupdin Empire : 396, 497f., 500, 603, 
645, 647, 609, 699, 635, 664 f. 

Vispukup4ins (Vispukupdin Dynasty) : 109, 
117, 119f., 225, 240f.. 246, 260, 268, 279. 
j 284, 291. 293f.. 30lff., 306, 342£.,379f.. 
f 394, 396, (401, 626) 622, 669. 693ff., 614, 
617, 634f., 052, 663. 

Vispukupdinagara : 42311. (identified as 

Vinukopda) 

Vispukupdinapura : 4289. (Identified as 
Vinukopda) 

Visnu Parana : 13-18, 22, 111, 848. 369. 

, Visnusnkhara : 339, 430. 

Vi§puskanda Cutu-kulSlananda Satakarpi 
(Pkt> Haritiputa Vephukada Cutukula- 
nanda Satakamni) : 39. 151-156, 169f., 

Vispavardhana-Visamasiddhi (same as 
Kubja Vi§puvardhana) 845. 

Vi^puvardhana III : 451. 

• Vispuvardhana IV : 9n. 

Vi^puvarman, General (SSnapati) : 226. 
311. 

Vi§puvarman, Kadamba king: 262, 266, 
207, 269. 274-77, 281, 486, 488, 698, 695. 

Vi§pavtfddha, • 37 ; 

Vi§puvvddha-g5fra of the VskSfakas : 37 ; 
of the Brahmans, donees of the Jirjingi 
grant : 487« 


Vis'vSmitra rsi : 349 ; Visvamitra-gapa 849. 
Vis'vanatha, Prof. S. V. ; 401. 
Vis'vasenacarya : 123. 

Vis'vasena, n. of a S'aka king : ll8, 218. 
Vitara^a (Buddha) : 280. 

Vizagapatam C. P. grant of Devendra- 
varman II : 670, 680. 

Voda, Ranaka s'ri : 397. 

Vogel, Dr. : 43f.. 63. 

VDnkara-6/jfl^fr : 497. 

Vratakhanda (of Hemadri :) 331^ 
Vrddhagiri : 123, 127, 

Vrsabhalancchana : 808. 

Vyaghra liincchana ; 298. 

Vyaghraraja : 364f,37l. 

Vyaghrascna: 477. 

Vyaprta (Pkt- Vapita): 210, 309, 312, 
3l7f. 

Vyasa: 452. 

W 

Wain Ganga (Vepi-Qanga) : 2. 

Wardha (Varada) r. 2, 10. 

Warangal district: 341. 

Watters, Thomas; 197n. 

Western Calukyas : 298, 634, 573. 

Western Gangas (Jahnaveyas or Jahnavl 
yas) : 168, 174, 233, 263ff., 268, 270, 278. 
434, 618, 636, 670-77. 

Western Ghats : 1, 2, 427. 

Western Khandesh (district) : 466. 

Western Malava (Dhara, kingdom of): 688. 
Western Mountain Monastery ; 89. 

Y 

Yajur-Veda: 835. 

Yas'a s^arman : 892. 

Yas'Obhita (title) : 629, 608. 

Yas'Obhita I, k -, : 694f., 683 f. 

Yas'obhita II, k,, (MadhyamarSjadeva) 
601, 603. 633, 636-39. 

Yas'Obbita III, k., : 642. 

Yas'odaman : 114. 

YayOdhara 1 ; 126. 
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Yas'Odhara : 122flf., 127. 

Yas'ddbarman : 490f.. SoSflf. 

Yauvanas'ya: 37. 

Yavanas : 23, 39, 68, 72, I85ff. 

Yavanas: 461 (meaning horsemen) 
Yayatinagara (Jajnagar) : 397. 
YellaraaHci-Kalihgades'a : 860, 4G1. 

Yeleru; r. : 854. 

Yin-Cheng (S'Stavahana) : 92. 

Yona (Yavana country,) ; 70, 72. 


OF ANDHRADESA 

Yuan Chwang (Chinese Pilgrim) : 6, 61, 72, 
86, 88-92,96, 97£f, 104,195, 197,288, 
454, 616, 62l. 644f. 

Yuddhisjhira : 443, 446f*, 452. 

Vuvamaharaia : (title) : l74, 179, 180-183, 
193. 199, 210, 226, 228f., 206, 313. 
Yuvaraia (title) : 265, 637 • 

z 

Zimmer: 22, 
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